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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Up to the date of his last despatches Dr. Bliss was still tracing the line of the 
old wall, which he had followed for about 1,000 feet. His third report will be 
found at p. 9. 


Letters from Dr. Bliss and Herr von Schick report that the iron-bound door 
of Neby Daztid, which had remained open against the wall for a number of 
years, having been recently blown down during a severe storm, there was dis- 
closed on one of the stones behind it an inscription which seems not to have 
been before noticed. It is in Latin, and, according to Dr. Bliss’s report, is a 
votive tablet to Jupiter on behalf of the welfare and greatness of the Emperor 
Trajan and the Roman people, erected by the Third Legion, which takes us 
back to the interval between the destruction by Titus and the founding of Alia 
Capitolina. It was partly covered with plaster and may have been entirely 
covered when the door was last opened and shut, which may account for its 
being unnoticed. It is built into the modern wall about 15 feet above the 
ground. Roman inscriptions are very rare in Jerusalem and this discovery is 
therefore of exceptional interest. A squeeze of the inscription is expected to 
arrive shortly. 


Amongst Herr von Schick’s various notes is one in reference to Bethzur. 
Many have thought that there must have been éwo places of this name, one on 
the way to Hebron, and one near Jerusalem. Herr von Schick adopts this 
opinion, and puts in a claim for Ht Tor on the Mount of Olives to be regarded 
as the Bethzur near the Holy City. 


In November Herr von Schick reported that the fountain of Siloam had 
been dry for several weeks, and the people had to bring water from Bir Aytb to 
water the gardens with, also that during the last two or three years the water 
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2 NOTES AND NEWS. 


of the spring has in general been much less than in former times. The natives 
think that the blessing was taken away from the spring with the Siloam inscrip- 
tion. Others say that the diminution may be owing to the many new houses 
built on the higher ground north and west of the city, which have cisterns for 
collecting the rain water, and that the increased cultivation of gardens and 
planting of trees has to do with it. But Herr von Schick thinks that if these 
were the causes Bir Ayab would also have suffered, which is not the case. 


Herr von Schick continues:—“I was told that a few years ago some Jews 
were bathing in the Virgin’s Fountain, when a quarrel arose with the Fellahin 
and a Jew was injured by a stone, in consequence of which some of the Siloam 
people were imprisoned for a time, and, when they were released, an order was 
given that in future no one, whether Jew or Fellah, should be allowed to bathe 
there, so that the Fellahin might have no further quarrels with Jews. In order 
to enforce this rule a black man was placed there as watchman. But one day 
there was no more water, and the Fellahin charged the black man with taking it 
away by witchcraft, to which the man replied that if they would pay him £40 
he would bring the water again. 

“Tf this story be true, which I cannot know, then the black man may have 
opened some other channel for the water, not known hitherto. As Bir Ayab has 


much water it may be that it goes there now. Is there still anywhere an 
unknown channel ?”’ 


Dr. Chaplin states that some years ago it was a common custom for Jews, 
and especially Jewesses, to go to the Virgin’s Fountain to bathe, under the 
belief that there was some special virtue in its waters. They called the 
place “Godl’s Mikveh”” = Gedaliah’s bath, but what particular Gedaliah was 
referred to they seemed not to know. 


We publish in this number the first portion of the Greek and other inscrip- 
tions collected in the Hauran by the Rev. W. Ewing, and also part of his 
personal narrative of his journey. It is proposed to publish the whole in the 


course of the year, so that all may be contained in the annual volume for 
1895. 


Referring to the serpent-like figure in Baron Ustinoft’s collection, described 
and figured by Herr yon Schick in the Quarterly Statement for 1893, 
p. 297, the Rev. J. E. Hanauer writes that he has discovered that the object 
was found at Lydda, and thinks that it may be connected with the popular 
ideas which have been current for so many centuries respecting the dragon 
slain by St. George, the patron Saint of Lydda—and of England. Mr. Hanauer 
refers to the fact that St. George is greatly revered by the Mohammedans, 
who identify him with El Khtidr, the evergreen Nebi, a holy man of ancient 
times, who, having been permitted to drink of the fountain of perpetual 
youth, can never die, but appears from time to time as the messenger of 


retributive Providence, to succour the godly, to punish the wicked, and to 
annihilate monster (dragon) forms of evil. 
~~ 


NOTES AND NEWS. 3 


Mr. Hanauer also reports that a deep vault or pit was recently discovered 
under the flooring of the little mosque in the house of Simon the Tanner, 
at Jaffa. It seemed to be about thirty feet deep. 


A correspondent sends the following, from the “ Daily News,” thinking 
it may have interest for students of things connected with the Holy Land :— 
“Ts the Jews’-harp a musical instrument? The question has been raised in 
the United States, for if it be only a toy; it will be liable to another rate 
of import duty . . . The name of the instrument is, of course, an absurd 
corruption of ‘jaws-harp.’”’ 

It is pretty certain that this instrument has no special connection with 
Jews or the ancient country of the Jews, but the derivation suggested seems 
less probable than that from jeu-harpe = toy-harp. In some old authors we 
have jeu-trompe, which seems to have meant the same thing. 


A correspondent from Jaffa reports that an iron bridge has recently been 
built by the Government over the Wady Musrura just where the Nablus 
road crosses the stream before its junction with the Aujeh. 


The Rev. Theodore E. Dowling, Honorary Secretary of the Jerusalem 
Association, reports that a course of lectures will be delivered in Christ 
Church Lecture Room, Jerusalem, under the auspices of the Association, 
during the approaching trayelling serson. Subject to any necessary altera- 
tions, the programme is as follows :— 


Dave. NAME. SUBJECT. 
Friday, February 26 ...| Rev. A. H. Kelk, M.A. ... sae ..| A Walk about Jerusalem. 
Saturday, March 2...) Herr Baurath C.Schick ... ie oi oe pene : Illustrated by 
odels. 
Monday, ete saiebliss. di Badr Ns Do... 00 ...| Recent Excavations, 
(Afternoon, 2.30 o’clock—on Mount | Zion.) 
a 5 4 ..| Perey D’Erf Wheeler, Esg., M.D.,] Jews of Jerusalem. 
F.R.C.S.E., F.R.G.S. i 
‘Tuesday, », © «| Hanauer, Rev. J. E. oct OO ...| The City Walls and Gates 
and their Folk Lore. 
s Huuen LaleZeller; Revd . as ao ise ...| The Bedawin. 
es >, 19 ..]| Percy DErf Wheeler, Esq., M.D.,| Jewish Life in Palestine. 
F.R.C.S.E., F.R.G.S. 
5 Pe 20m meen (h DUGS Hird. SG re D sass ee ..| The Tells of Palestine. 
or April 2. ...) E. W. G. Masterman, Esq., F.R.C.S. ...| Galilee. 
af Pe 9 ...| Dickson, John, Esq., H.B.M. Consul ...| Progress and Produce in 
or Palestine. 
Dowling, Rey. Theodore E, re ...| The City and the Land— 
A Lantern Lecture. 


a TS 


Tourists are invited to visit the Loan Collection of “ Antiques” in the 
Association Room, which is situated opposite the Tower of David, where 
maps of Palestine and Palestine Exploration Fund publications are kept for 
sale, 


AQ 


4 NOTES AND NEWS. 


The following have kindly consented to act as Honorary Local Secre- 
taries :— 


The Rev. C. E. Ranken, St. Ronans, Malvern. 

Henry Clark, Esq., Prospect House, Trent Street, Stockton-on-Tees. 
J.T. Atkinson, Esq., Hayesthorpe, Holgate Hill, York. 

Dr. McEwan, Prestonpans, N.B. 


Mr. Walter Besant’s summary of the work of the Fund from its commence- 
ment has been brought up to date by the author, and will be published shortly 
under the title, “Thirty Years’ Work in the Holy Land.” Applications for 
copies may now be sent in to Mr. Armstrong. 


Mr. George Armstrong’s Raised Map of Palestine is on view at the office 
of the Fund. A circular giving full particulars about it will be sent on appli- 
cation to the Secretary. 


Subscribers to the PaLestrnr Pinerims’ Text Society who have not 
sent in their application for cases for binding the translations issued by the 
Society, are reminded that these are now ready, and that the whole issues— 
Nos. 1 to 26 (up to date)—have been arranged in chronological order, so as to 
make 10 volumes of equal size. 


Index to the Quarterly Statement.—A new edition of the Index to the 
Quarterly Statements has been compiled. It embraces the years 1869 (the 
first issue of the journal) to the end of 1892. Contents:—Names of the 
Authors and of the Papers contributed by them; List of the Illustrations ; and 
General Index. This Index will be found extremely useful. Price to 
subscribers to the Fund, in paper cover, 1s. 6d., in cloth, 2s. 6d., post free ; 
non-subscribers, 2s. and 8s. 


The museum of the Fund, at 24, Hanover Square, is now open to subscribers 


between the hours of 10 a.m. and 5 p.m., every week-day except Saturdays, 
when it closes at 2 p.m. 


The Committee will be glad to receive donations of Books to the Library 
of the Fund, which already contains many works of great value relating to 


Palestine and other Bible Lands. See list of Books, July Quarterly Statement, 
1893. 


It may be well to mention that pians and) photographs alluded to in the 
reports from Jerusalem and elsewhere cannot all be published, but all are 
preserved in the offices of the Fund, where they may be seen by subscribers. 


The first volume of the “Survey of Eastern Palestine,” by Major Conder, 
is accompanied by a map of the portion of country surveyed, special plans, 
and upwards of 350 drawings of ruins, tombs, dolmens, stone circles, inscrip- 
tions, &c. Subscribers to the ‘ Survey of Western Palestine” are ppvilcged 
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to have the volumes for seven guineas. The price will be raised, after 250 
names are received, to twelve guineas. The Committee are pledged never to 
let any copies be subscribed for under the sum of seven guineas. A. P. Watt 
and Son, Hastings House, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C., are the Sole Agents. 
The attention of intending subscribers is directed to the announcement in the 
last page of this number. 

Mr. H. Chichester Hart’s “Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wady 
Arabah,”’ which forms the second volume, can be had separately. 

M. Clermont-Ganneau’s work, “‘ Archzolegical Researches in Palestine,” will 
form the third volume. The first portion of it is already translated and in 
the press. 


The maps and books now contained in the Society’s publications comprise 
an amount of information on Palestine, and on the researches conducted in 
the country, which can be found in no other publications. It must never be 
forgotten that no single traveller, however well equipped by previous knowledge, 
can compete with a scientific body of explorers, instructed in the periods 
required, and provided with all the instruments necessary for carrying out 
their work. See list of Publications. 


The Old and New Testament Map of Palestine (scale $ of an inch to a 
mile).—Embraces both sides of the Jordan, and extends from Baalbek in the 
north to Kadesh Barnea in the south. All the modern names are in black ; 
over these are printed in red the Old Testament and Apocrypha names. The 
New Testament, Josephus, and Talmudic names are in blue, and the tribal 
possessions are tinted in colours, giving clearly all the identifications up to 
date. It is the most comprehensive map that has been published, and will be 
invaluable to universities, colleges, schools, &c. 

It is published in 20 sheets, with paper cover; price to subscribers to the 
Fund, 23s.; to the public, £2. It can be had mounted on cloth, rollers, and 
varnished for hanging. The size is 8 feet by 6 feet. The cost of mounting 
is extra (see Maps). 

In addition to the 20-sheet map, the Committee have issued as a separate 
Map the 12 sheets (viz., Nos. 5-7, 9-11, 13-15, 20-22), which include the whole 
of Palestine as far north as Mount Hermon, and the districts beyond Jordan as 
far as they are surveyed. See key-map to the sheets. 

The price of this map, in 12 sheets, in paper cover, to subscribers to the 
Fund, 12s. 6d.; to the public, £1 1s. 

The size of this map, mounted on cloth and roller for hanging, is 43 feet by 
6% feet. 

Any single sheet of the map can be had separately, price, to subscribers of the 
Fund, ls.6d. Mounted on cloth to fold in the pocket suitable for travelling, 2s. 
To the public 2s. and 2s. 6d. 

Single copies of these maps in sheets, with cover, can be sent by post to all 
foreign countries at an extra charge of Is. 


A copy of names and places in the Old and New Testament, with their 
modern identifications and full references, can be had by subscribers with either 
of these maps at the reduced price of 2s. 6d, 
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Branch Associations of the Bible Society, aJl Sunday School Unions within 
the Sunday School Institute, the Sunday School Union, and the Wesleyan 
Sunday School Institute, will please observe that by a special Resolution of the 
Committee they will henceforth be treated as subscribers and be allowed to pur- 
chase the books and maps (by application only to the Secretary) at reduced price. 


The income of the Society, from September 22nd to December 24th, 1894, 
was—from annual subscriptions and donations, including Local Societies, 
£642 12s. Od.; from all sources—£874 8s. 8d. The expenditure during the 
same period was £706 3s. 6d. On December 24th the balance in the Bank 
was £316 1s. 11d. 


Subscribers are requested to note that the following cases for binding, 
casts, and slides can be had by application to the Assistant Secretary at the 
Office of the Fund :— 


Cases for binding Herr Schumacher’s “ Jaulan,” 1s. each. 

Cases for binding the Quarterly Statement, in green or chocolate, 1s. each, 

Cases for binding “ Abila,’’ “Pella,” and ‘“’Ajlin’”’ in one volume, 
1s. each. 

Casts of the Tablet, front and back, with a Cuneiform Inscription found 
in May, 1892, at Tell el Hesy, by F. J. Bliss, Explorer to the Fund, 
at a depth of 35 feet. It belongs to the general diplomatic correspon- 
dence carried on between Amenhotep III and UV and their agents in various 
Palestinian towns. Price 2s. 6d. the pair. 

Casts of the Ancient Hebrew Weight brought by Dr. Chaplin from Samaria, 
price 2s. 6d, each. 

Casts of an Inscribed Weight or Bead from Palestine, forwarded by Professor 
Wright, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A., price 1s. each. 

Lantern slides of the Raised Map, the Sidon Sarcophagi, and of the Bible 
places mentioned in the catalogue of photos and special list of slides. 


In order to make up complete sets of the Quarterly Statement the 
Committee will be very glad to receive any of the back numbers. 


While desiring to give publicity to proposed identifications and other 
theories advanced by officers of the Fund and contributors to the pages of the 
Quarterly Statement, the Committee wish it to be distinctly understood that by 
publishing them in the Quarterly Statement they neither sanction nor adopt 
them. 


Subscribers who do not receive the Quarterly Statement regularly are asked 
to send a note to the Secretary. Great care is taken to forward each number 
to all who are entitled to receive it, but changes of address and other causes 


give rise occasionally to omissions. tlie 
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The authorised lecturers for the Society are— 


The Rey. Thomas Harrison, F.R.G.S., Hillside, Benenden, Staplehurst, 
Kent. His subjects are as follows :— 
(1) Research and Discovery in the Holy Land. 
(2) Bible Scenes in the Light of Modern Science. 
(3) The Survey of Eastern Palestine. 
(4) In the Track of the Israelites from Egypt to Canaan. 
(5) Lhe Jordan Valley, the Dead Sea, and the Cities of the Plain. 
(6) The Recovery of Jerusalen—(Excavations in 1894). 
(7) The Recovery of Lachish and the Hebrew Conquest of Palestine. 
(8) Archeological Illustrations of the Bible. (Specially adapted for 
Sunday School Teachers). 


N.B.—All these Lectures are illustrated by specially prepared lantern slides. 


The Rey. J. R. Macpherson, B.D., Kinnaird Manse, Inchture, N.B. His 
subjects are as follows :— 
(1) The Work of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
(2) The Survey of Palestine. 
(8) The City of Jerusalem. 
(4) Eastern Palestine. 
(5) Calvary and the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 


The Rev. J. Llewelyn Thomas, M.A., Aberpergwm, Glynneath, South 
Wales. His subjects are as follows :— 
(1) Explorations in Judea. 
(2) Research and Discovery in Samaria and Galilee. 
(3) In Bible Lands ; a Narrative of Personal Experiences. 
(4) The Reconstruction of Jerusalem. 
(5) Problems of Palestine. 


The Rey. Charles Harris, M.A., F.R.G.S., St. Lawrence, Ramsgate. (All 
Lectures illustrated by lantern slides). His subjects are as follows :— 


(1) Modern Discoveries in Palestine. 
(2) Stories in Stone; or, New Light on the Old Testament. 


(3) Underground Jerusalem ; or, With the Explorer in 1894. 
Bible Stories from the Monuments, or Old Testament History 
in the Light of Modern Research :— 


(4) a. The Story of Joseph; or, Life in Ancient Egypt. 


(5) B. The Story of Moses; or, Through the Desert to the Promised 
Land. 


(6) c. The Story of Joshua; or, The Buried City of Lachish. 
(7) v. The Story of Sennacherib ; or Scenes of Assyrian Warfare. 
(8) 5. Lhe Story of the Hittites ; or, A Lost Nation Found. 
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Professor Theodore F. Wright, Ph.D., Cambridge, Mass., Honorary 
General Secretary of the Palestine Uxplomin F und for the United 
States. His subjects are as follows :- — 


(1) The Building of Jerusalem. 
(2) The Overthrow of Jerusalem. 
(8) The Progress of the Palestine Exploration. 


The Rev. L. G. A. Roberts, 67, George Street, Hamilton, Ontario. His 
subjects are as follows :— 


(1) Work in and around the Holy City. 
(2) Work outside the Holy City. 
(3) Popular Lecture upon the General Results obtained by the Fund. 


Application for Lectures may be either addressed to the Secretary, 
24, Hanover Square, W., or sent to the address of the Lecturers. 


THIRD REPORT ON THE EXCAVATIONS AT 
JERUSALEM. 


By F. J. Briss, Ph.D: 


Tue return of these crisp December days recalls to me vividly the 
corresponding season of last year when I was also in Jerusalem. But 
with what a difference! Then I was full of anxiety about the granting 
of the permit, which seemed a far-off thing. Then I wandered over the 
fields to the south of the city, wondering what secrets they might con- 
tain, and examined every scarp and stone, speculating as to the hidden 
line of wall. Now, for seven months, the permit has been in my hands. 
Now I walk over the same fields; happy in the fact that their dim 
promises have been fulfilled; glad to say: ‘ Here runs the wall for over 
1,000 feet, here is a paved street, here are towers, here the long-lost Gate 
of the Essenes.” 

My last report was largely concerned in describing the great outer 
scarp of defence, upon which I argued that a wall may once have been 
built, though no traces of masonry remain. I also announced that a true 
wall had been discovered, beginning at the fosse which separates it from 
the work of Maudslay, and running at first south-east generally parallel 
to the outer scarp. We had traced this wall for about 150 feet to its 
turn at Tower I. I gave the reasons for inferring that a gate occurred 
in the wall at a distance of 105 feet from the fosse, together with a 
general description of the masonry. 

The present autumn season has been entirely taken up with tracing 
the continuation of this wall to the east, and with work about the 
gate. J warned the readers of the October Statement to take my 
arguments in regard to the outer scarp as tentative. I am now of 
the opinion that there was never any wall directly upon that scarp, but 
that it acted as an outer defence to the wall found to the east of it. This 
view is made the more probable by the fact that we picked up the outer 
scarp again between Tower II and Tower III, 25 feet outside the wall, 
and running directly parallel to it for a distance of more than 50 feet. 

The gradual process which led to the discovery of the various periods 
of the gate was a most interesting and delicate operation. It is always 
my preference to lead the reader, if possible, along the steps of discovery, 
so that he may share with me not only the perplexity but the delight 
when matters, at first obscure, become flooded with hight. However, to 
make the matter clearer, I will say at once that this gate is proved to 
represent certainly three, and perhaps four, distinct periods, as shown by 
the different super-imposed door-sills. In the sections, a—a represents 
the upper sill, 6—b the rough filling below it, and c—c, d—d, and e—e, 
the sills below. 

My first hope for finding a gate was given by the paved road which 
we found coming down from the north-east, having a sewer under it. 
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This we followed in galleries, until we at last reached a block of good 
masonry at the stone f in section CD. Here we were puzzled to find our 
work in the gallery blocked by great blocks of stone, not very thick. 
We then had no idea that these were to prove to be the various sills of 
the gate (seen of course from the inside) together with their respective 
paved roads leading to them, super-imposed, of course, upon the pave- 
ment which we had been following for so long. It is fortunate that 
traces of these upper roads had disappeared a few feet beyond the gate, 
else our task in tracing the lowest payement would have been difficult 
indeed. 

On discovering the block of masonry, we supposed it to be part of a 
substantial house at this point. The work in the gallery becoming 
difficult, we opened up from above, making, finally, the large cutting 
represented in section AB. 

As related in my last report, we went down till we reached the rock, 
but found no traces of the pavement beyond the masonry. The place 
does not seem to me important, and we left it for a time. Later, I 
decided to give it another chance, and the wall running to the fosse was 
found. The matter was still far from clear, for the space between g and 
g was filled up with masonry, which seemed to be continuous with the 
wall. However, whereas the course continuing north-west beyond g 
consisted of well-squared stones, with fine jointing, between g—g’ the 
work was coarse, with badly-formed joints, and included a stone with a 
rounded face, certainly not 7x situ, and doubtless once belonging to a 
pilaster. More careful observation of the line a—a, the top edge of 
which projected a trifle beyond the stone g, and beyond the rough work 
on to g’, revealed the fact that the edges of the stones under the rough 
work were polished with that irregular peculiar smoothness produced 
only by the wear of feet, while the part under the stone g had not this 
polish. The conviction thus flashed upon us that we had here a blocked- 
up gateway. This theory at once explained the fine masonry found at f, 
at right angles with the course gy, which must be the inside of the gate. 
Until we saw that the course g did not continue to g’, this finely faced 
masonry, apparently a chance section across the wall, was a puzzle. 
And now that this pot was clear, one dithicult question remained : Why 
was the sill at @ 45 inches higher than the pavement below 7 ? 

The theory that steps had led up to the gate was entertained and 
dismissed. We then made a more careful clearance outside the gate, and 
found the lines of slabs e—c, d—d, and e—e, whose edges all showed 
polish from wear, suggesting that all were door-sills. Measurements 
showed that it was the lowest one that belonged to the period of the 
pavement. However, further investigation seemed imperative, and we 
began by removing the rough stones which blocked the upper sill between 
g and g’, finding that sill in perfect preservation. There were the sockets 
in each corner, and the holes in the middle where the bolts of this double 
gate had been fastened down. It was interesting to note that at the 
angle where the gate had turned above the socket the stone was eaten 
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away in a series of furrows. A recent storm has thrown down the gate 
of Neby Datid (Zion Gate), and here at the angle the same furrowing 
may be observed. A mere glance at the over-lapping iron sheets with 
which the door is plated reveals the cause of this peculiar attrition in the 
Zion Gateway, and suggests the natural explanation for the same 
phenomenon observed in our ancient gate. 

This upper sill is composed of three large slabs of fine hard white 
limestone with tinges of red. A glance at section CD will show that the 
surface is of two levels, that part inside the door being 4 inches lower 
than the part outside, leaving a support against which the closed door 
should rest. On section CD may be observed two stones beyond the 
stone g, with a groove 6 inches high and 4 inches deep, running along the 
top of them in the line 7—7’.. These stones are much worn, the groove 
being clear only in the second. Before the discovery of the gate I had 
supposed them to be later filling in. The tape measure settled the matter 
differently. The width of the upper gate is on the outside 8 feet ; on the 
inside 9 feet 10 inches. Each door, then, would be 4 feet 11 inches wide, 
from 7 to 7’is just this distance; when the door stood open it rested 
against these stones ; the door had evidently a strong iron bar nailed 
across it, and the groove was made to accommodate the bar, so that the 
door could open directly against the wall. 

The middle stone of the three that forms this upper sill is not quite in 
line with the other two. It is noticeable that this upper gate stood 
immediately in the line of the wall, being a mere opening that must have 
been without striking architectural features. The sill is only 10 feet 
under the surface of the ground. 

The width of the lowest gate, 8 feet 10 inches, could be measured on 
the outside between the two flanking stones e’ and e” which project 
6 inches from the line of wall, and 18 inches from the line of the sill e—e, 
one stone of which forms the roof of the sewer. We thus were certain of 
two periods, the highest and the lowest, and the claims of the lines of 
slabs c—c and d—d remained to be considered. It seemed at first 
impossible to examine them without removing the upper sill, which I was 
very loath to do. However, we proceeded cautiously to remove some of 
the rough filling (consisting of small stones and very hard mortar) 
between a—a (the upper sill) and ‘c—c, making a hole in the centre of it 
without disturbing the upper sill. No marks were found in the slabs of 
that line. We then proceeded carefully to remove the slabs inside the 
gate which seemed to belong to the various super-imposed paved roads, 
and succeeded in finding the door socket marked 2. If this belongs to the 
sill d—d, then the part inside the door is on a level with the part outside 
the door, and not 4 or 5 inches lower, as in the case of the highest and 
lowest sills. If it belongs to the sill c--c, then the part outside the door 
would be 8 inches higher than the part inside, which is rather a too great 
difference. I prefer to assign it to d—d. Both d—d and c—c are polished 
by wear at the outside edge, and though we did not find a socket to 
certainly prove a fourth period, yet I think there were four. We assume, 
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then, this socket to belong to d—d, but we did not find its fellow at the 
other corner, and as there are no bolt marks in the centre of the slab, it is 
possible that this gate had a single door. Its width was the same as that 
of the lowest gate, as the projecting stones e’ and e” belong to both 
periods. We had, as I have stated, inferred the lowest gate from the sill 
c-—c between the flanking stones ¢ and e’, but happily the last link in the 
chain of evidence was furnished by Herr Sandel, a German architect, who, 
while taking measurements for the plans, discovered in the last stone of 
the pavement the socket marked 3, which belongs to this lowest gate. Its 
fellow in the other corner was, of course, buried by the slab containing 
socket 2. Thus, thanks to the fact that the sills were of different widths, 
we were able to study the four periods without removing any one of the 
sills. I know of no more interesting example of a place where four distinct 
periods may be studied in the short perpendicular distance of 4 feet. 

The discovery has a most important bearing on the history of the 
south wall, for it shows that it ran along this line fora great length of 
time. The masonry, however, employed auring these four periods was 
the same. Stone f, with its fellows, above the first pavement, is quite of 
the same style with stone g and the wall going north, though stone g 
itself was, of course, placed in its present position when the upper door 
sill was built. Stone 2, with the rest of the course, though not so well 
dressed at the edges, as is often the case in a hollow course, has the 
comb-pick dressing found in the work above. However, under this 
course there is another course of quite different work, which occurs all 
along the line, and three courses of which are found at Tower I. I take 
this to belong to an older period than is indicated by the lowest door-sill, 
which, of course, we cannot assume represented the first occurrence of a 
gate at this point. 

The general position, and the fact that a sewer runs under the gate, 
emptying itself twenty yards away, point to an identification with the 
Dung Gate of Nehemiah. It is also probably the Gate of the Essenes of 
Josephus, which should be looked for near the south-west angle of the 
wall, one gate being only 32 feet distant from the turn to the east at 
Tower I. 

The finding of a gate at this poimt explains the line taken by the 
outer scarp. From G to M it runs im general parallel to the wall, 
forming a steep defence, which at M has the perpendicular height of 
21 feet. Here the top of the scarp lies hardly more than 10 feet out 
from the wall. At M it turns at right angles as far as the point O, 
evidently in order to form a large open space in front of the gate. The 
meaning of the platform O, P, R, 8, U, W, projecting north-west, is 
not quite clear. The fall at the top of the scarp between M and P is 
185 feet, while the level of the base remains the same, the scarp at P 
(before the turn) being only 2 feet high at present, but there are plain 
signs that the top was quarried away, presumably in later times, when 
the wall was considered a sufficient defence. After the turn at P there is 
an abrupt fall in the base of the scarp of 8 feet It has been suggested 
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that the platform O, P, R, 8S, U, W, was the base of a barbican, but in 
this case we should expect the road to point north, which direction has 
the steep contours against it, as well as inherent probability. I think 
there may have been here an outside watch-tower at one time to command 
the Bethlehem road. Another suggestion may be made: although the 
scarp in its present condition was fashioned for defence, yet it may have 
followed the general line of an earlier quarry ; though that it is not 
simply a quarry I hope I proved conclusively in my last report. 

The road from the gate probably crossed the Valley of Hinnom at 
the point where the present path from Bab Neby Datid crosses it, fol- 
lowing the. path up the hill beyond and joining the road from Bab el- 
Khalil further on. Yusif, while following the wall from the gate to 
Tower I, noticed that the soil on a level with the lowest course was hard 
and pressed together, and he suggested that the ancient path passed that: 
way. He is a close observer and fertile in suggestions, a tendency I 
encourage, for among his many theories some turn out to be of real value. 
He spends his spare time either in reading Nehemiah or in wandering 
over the fields studying exposed scarps and the contour of the land, 
planning for the work ahead. 

We are fortunate in having a man who, besides being trustworthy 
in his work and very popular with the labourers whom he keeps under 
firm control, takes also an enthusiastic interest in the topographical 
questions of the excavations. 

As I hope that some of the many readers of these lines may visit 
Jerusalem in the near future, I will say for their benefit that the cutting 
above the gate is left open. In front of the gate the space is filled up 
to the level of the upper sill, but the interior is exposed to the level of 
the first pavement, so that the various sills, sockets, width of the wall, 
&c., &c., may be seen. The tunnel going north has also been left open for 
a distance of 70 feet, revealing the wall. The tunnel between the gate 
and Tower I is closed, and, by the way, is not even indicated in the plan. 
From the surface we have built a stairway to the upper sill, a fact which 
I mention to prevent any possible theorising. 

In writing of the wall I shall first describe its direction with any 
especial features, and then the character of the masonry. At the date 
of my last report we had traced it from the fosse to Tower I. This 
latter consists of two distinct kinds of masonry, their faces built on 
different lines. The surface of the ground above descends in a sharp 
terrace, so that the top course at the south-west corner was hardly a 
foot underground, and the fellah who leases the field told me that he had 
often struck it with his plough without knowing what it was. From 
the south-east corner of this tower we traced the wall east, following the 
rock for 32 feet, where a small, irregular buttress occurred. At this 
point we expected a break, for in the direct line beyond there is a trench 
several yards long, from which the proprietors have in recent times taken 
stone, having destroyed the traces of the wall here. So about 90 feet 
beyond the break we made another cutting, and came across the wall 
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94 feet out. This was proved to be the face of Tower II, for after 27 feet 
it took a turn for 93 feet at right angles back again to the old line which 
there continued. From the break the destruction had continued to 
Tower II, and had included its west side. At the south-west corner 
the rock-hewn aqueduct seen at X—Y, and described in my last report, 
entered the tower. For a distance of 22 feet it is so high that a man can 
stand upright. On the slabs of the roof we found the Fund’s bench- 
mark done in lamp-black, and the initials J. B. It was asingular illustra- 
tion of the chances of excavation. Sir Charles Warren, coming down 
the aqueduct from the north-east, had stood directly under this tower, 
and left his mark in the cellarage, as it were ; thousands have walked in 
the field above the tower, while all were unconscious of its existence. 
Hereafter, when I see any especial feature of height or workmanship in 
a channel I shall want to open down from above. I, too, passed under 
one wall, yea, even at the gate, weeks before I discovered it, at the point 
where the sewer passes under it, and here the sewer was lined with three 
large beautiful blocks on each side, which Yusif warned me at the time 
must point to some especial building above, but I hardly thought of these 
again until they were once more seen when we found the gate. Sol 
cannot crow over my respected predecessor ! And here comes in a happy 
accident. Warren certainly traced the aqueduct down to this point.1. For 
not only have we bis bench-mark, but he describes the place where a 
man can stand upright; however, probably owing to some oversight, it 
is laid down on the maps only in the field beyond, stopping suddenly at 
the road. Now when I found the sewer to the north, I first took it for 
an aqueduct, and cleared it out to the east simply in order to see whether 
it joined Warren’s aqueduct in the next field. We pursued it to the road 
which it struck some 50 feet north of the expected point, and its base 
was considerably higher than even the surface of the ground where the 
aqueduct was known to lie. Hence the identity of the two was impos- 
sible. But in the meantime the paving at the side had been seen at so 
many points that the paved street was first: inferred, then proved, and 
then it was an easy matter to follow it back to the wall at the gate. I 
doubtless should have found the wall sooner or later, but the key which 
actually fitted the lock was furnished by the draughtsman, who years ago 
in a London office neglected to lay down the aqueduct beyond the road ! 
I have connected on my plan the aqueduct seen by us at X—Y with 
the part seen at the tower, bringing the line through the point where a 
stone-lined air-hole was pointed out to me by the proprietor, who told 
me that they found it and proved it to be dry some years ago when water 
was still conducted to the city by the low level aqueduct. I followed the 


* This appears to be the aqueduct which was traced by Lieutenant, now 
Major-General, Sir Charles Warren for 700 feet, and was found to be crossed 
and used at either end by the present low-level aqueduct. See “ Recovery of 
Jerusalem,” p. 233. Letter No. IV, p. 15, of 2nd September, 1867; Letter 
No. VIII, p. 20, of 2nd October, 1867; and Jerusalem volume (“ Survey of 
‘Western Palestine”), p. 376.—[ Ep. ] 
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aqueduct from the point where it passes under the tower for 66 feet, 
where it got very low and narrow ; besides, the measurements from this 
point doubtless lie somewhere in the archives of the Fund. I draw on 
my plan a line connecting it with the part already laid down on the maps 
beyond the road. 

This aqueduct seems to be olcler than the main masonry of the tower. 
The lowest course resting on the rock to the east of the aqueduct does not 
enter into the argument. But the fact that stone A is higher by a few 
inches than the rest of its course seems to be due to the aqueduct ; it is 
easier to suppose that the whole course, including stone A, was built in 
its present position to accommodate the already existing aqueduct than 
that the masonry existed before the aqueduct and that stone A was then 
raised, for this would have disturbed the whole superstructure ; it would 
have been easier to have cut it away at the bottom. 


Directly parallel to the wall beyond Tower II, and lying 26 feet out 
from it, we found a scarp, having a perpendicular depth of 7 feet. We 
traced it east for 50 feet, from which point it still continued on, and 
probably it follows the line of the wall. Opposite the south-east corner 
of the tower it took a turn south at right angles in a line corresponding 
to the east side of the tower. We did not find the point where it turned 
west again. The top was much quarried away, and we turned west, 
following a wrong clue in a tunnel too close to the probable turning to 
permit of a safe second tunnel. It is possible that the scarp, after 
turning west, turned back again in a line with the west face of the tower, 
and then followed the wall again west. We had last seen the main 
outer scarp at X—Y, where it was only 2 feet high and disappeared in 
the higher aqueduct. We drove in a tunnel along the rock from a 
point south of the low level aqueduct to that aqueduct, and found no 
scarp ; the small difference of level between the two aqueducts shows 
that no scarp could exist between them ; hence I believe that between 
X—Y and Tower II there was never much of a scarp. The possibility 
of a scarp, of course, depends upon certain natural conditions. 

Given a certain line of wall, and given the intention of defending it 
by an outer scarp, the carrying out of that intention depends on the fall 
of the rock at various points. Thus, at one place there might be a high 
scarp made, at another a low scarp, and at another no scarp at all. This 
is just what we have found. 

This scarp, of course, faces south. Parallel to the wall, in a line with 
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the face of Tower II, was another scarp facing north, making a ditch in 
front of the wall. Whether this was intended for a fosse or was mere 
quarrying did not appear. 

Twenty-six feet beyond Tower IT the low level aqueduct enters the 
wall, several feet above its base. Whatever may be the date of the 
present masonry, this aqueduct is later, for the wall was broken to effect 
its entrance, and then repaired. At this point the breadth of the wall 
was found to be 8 feet. 

The wall was traced almost the whole distance between Tower IT and 
Tower III, by tunnels worked from either end. The base of the wall 
drops 21 feet between the two towers. Tower III has six courses of 
masonry still preserved, the top being not 3 feet under the surface, 
though its existence was entirely unsuspected by the proprietor. 

Beyond the tower we followed the wall to a point under the further 
end of the road. As we did not come to terms with the proprietor of 
the field beyond, we worked there only one day, but saw the wall at two 
points, distant from the tower 56 and 112 feet respectively. We thus 
fell short of the inferred tower. As the west side of Tower II was 
destroyed, I was obliged to estimate its distance from Tower I at 
112 feet. I took this figure as an estimate in making my trench for 
Tower IIT; as a matter of fact, its corner was found 7 feet beyond. 
But on one day of work in the field beyond, we were much hurried, 
and in trenching for the next tower, I took the first estimate of 112 feet 
and not the proved distance of 119 feet. Of course we were lucky in 
getting on the wail 112 feet, but I never pass over the spot without a 
vain regret, and meditations on Naboth’s vineyard. As the faces of the 
towers are not the same (Tower I being 34} feet, Tower II probably 
293 feet, and Tower III 26 feet), the distances between them may also 
differ. I hope the way will open for us to return to this field, when we 
may not only find the tower, but determine whether a wall branched off 
to Burj-el-Kebrit in the line laid down on the map of Marina Sanuto. 

From Tower I to the second point where the wall was seen in this 
field, it follows the same line exactly—91°. Accordingly, having come 
to a friendly arrangement with the fellah who owns a cauliflower field 
beyond, we opened up again in the same line, finding the wall somewhat 
to the south (hardly 10 feet) and followed it for 124 feet in a generally 
south-east direction, with a slight variation of direction :—19 feet, 114° ; 
57 feet, 107° ; 32 feet, 1033° ; 164 feet, 112°. As the upper masonry 
had entirely disappeared, only very rough foundation work remaining, it 
isgpossible that part of the line, up to the last turning, may have been 
straight above. At the point where the first bend occurs there is a 
slight re-entering angle ; 28 feet beyond this corner, the foundations of 
the wall appear on a scarp (set back 1 foot) 63 feet high, which continues 
for 30 feet, and then turns away from the wall. In this field the top of 
the rock is from 10 to 14 feet below the surface. Although we have 
worked for almost seven months, we have been very fortunate in the soil, 
which has been mainly good brown earth, excellent for tunnelling. How- 
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ever, in this field we hada bad example of the loose shingle which so 
often troubled Sir Charles Warren. It occurred in the tunnel near the 
beginning of the field, pouring down like water into our boxes, and 
leaving such a cavernous space beyond, that when the tunnel was 
cleared out I could stand upright and then not be able to touch the 
top with my uplifted arm. In the hope that the shingle did not con- 
tinue far, we abandoned this hole and opened up from above, beyond, 
where, fortunately, it came to an end. 

The turn to the direction 1123° was a lucky one, for it took the wall 
immediately down into a lower field, whereas if it had kept on in the line 
1033° it would have passed across an intermediate field belonging to another 
owner. Thus were we saved another negotiation. Sixteen-and-one-half 
feet beyond the turn the clue was suddenly lost, even the foundation 
work giving out, so we opened up in the field below, 105 feet beyond in 
the same line, and luckily struck just upon the juncture of the wall with 
a tower. The wall here, with the east face of the tower, is built upon a 
scarp 64 feet high, which is accordingly cut at right angles. The top of 
the rock is 17 feet below the surface. We traced the wall as far as the 
cemetery—distance, 26 feet ; direction, 111°. Only this east face of the 
tower is preserved, and that so badly that it is impossible to be sure of 
its depth, though certain indications decided me to take it at 17} feet. 
As the rock on which it rests continues scarped in the same line for 9 feet 
more, it may be that 263 feet was the depth of the tower. At any rate, 
it is distinctly deeper than the other tower. The scarp does not turn at 
right angles to form the scarped base of the tower's front face, but the 
rock is cut away at an acute angle back into what must have been the 
foundation of the tower; ir. other words, the rock had been quarried 
away. But when? Before the tower was built or after it was destroyed ? 
The latter is more probable, as I wish to believe, though there was 
nothing to settle the question definitely, the tooling being the same under 
the masonry and in the irregular part. If before, then the well-cut angle 
in the rock at the junction of wall and scarp was a happy accident in the 
quarry taken advantage of by the builders, and the bulk of the tower 
was built across an irregular base ; if after, then the scarp was originally 
intended for the base of the wall and tower. 

To the west of Tower IV the ground has pees? been pillaged for 
stones so that the exact line could not be recovered, but as the angle of 
tower and wall is in line with the bit last seen #5 the aed 
above, it is probable that that line was preserved. However, on my 
plan I have indicated a different line suggested by very slight remains of 
building for a distance of 23 feet. One of the disadvantages of writing 
a report while the work is in progress is that certain tentative conclusions 
have to be re-considered. My plan was sent off to England last post, and 
T now think that this line of 23 feet is a trace of later building, for not 
only is there no reason for a change of direction, but this lme would 
destroy the proportions of the west side of the tower. 

The interruption caused by the large Jewish cemetery is an annoying 
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but I hope will not prove a serious one. The wall is now under the 
surface contour 2299, or 130 feet lower than the base of Burj el Kebrit, 
which, if the wall took a bend up the west side of the Tyropceon valley, 
would naturally be in the line. In other words, the turn should have 
occurred higher up. All the archeologists who have visited the spot 
agree with me that it is going to include the Pool of Siloam. Josephus 
appears to imply that Siloam was excluded, but that is against all 
common sense. Such a theory would destroy the raison détre of the 
Siloam Tunnel, The Virgin’s Fountain was outside the city; what 
would have been the use of this difficult and expensive work if it merely 
resulted in bringing the water from one point outside the wall to another 
point outside the wall? One wall is now pointing in just the right 
direction to include the pool, and a transverse trench across the lne 
produced beyond the cemetery will, I hope, reveal it again. The leap is 
a big one, but unavoidable. 

The position of Tower IV falls 25 feet short of its expected position 
on the basis of calculation given by the distances between the known 
towers and the length of face of Tower III. According to this calctula- 
tion it should really be the seventh tower. The fourth we fell just short 
of, as described above ; the fifth should have occurred a few yards before 
the point where we picked up the line again, and the sixth should be 
looked for on that line. 

Asa matter of fact we found no sign of it, the foundation masonry 
being found continuous at the point where the tower should project, 
though curiously enough the scarp on which the wall is built up to this 
point turns out and away from the wall. As will be shown later, 
Tower IV is of a distinctly different style of masonry from Tower III, 
and we have pointed out that its width is greater than that of the other 
towers ; these facts, with the fact of the absence of the expected tower 
in the field above, point to the idea that the work now in situ up to 
Tower IIT may belong to a later construction which, though following 
the old line for some distance, branched off towards Burj el Kebrit, 
perhaps in the field where our work was interrupted, while the older 
line ran down to Siloam. The value of this suggestion we shall hope to 
settle one way or the other some future day. 

The tracing of this wall has shown the danger of inferring the line 
of a buried wall along the line of a modern terrace, no matter how steep. 
We have crossed diagonally four terraces, two of them exceedingly high 
and steep. 

The total length of the wall followed from the fosse to the cemetery 
measured along the line between the towers and the faces of the towers 
is 1,050 feet. We have shown that various interruptions occurred, but 
the sum of the lengths of the wall actually seen is over 50 per cent. of 
the whole line. Much of the work was underground, but parts are still 
left exposed—one corner of ‘lower I, part of Tower II, and three sides 
of Tower IIT, besides the gate and the wall to the north of it, as 
mentioned above. I fear, however, that in time these will get covered 
up again, 
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We must now return and describe the masonry belonging to different 
parts of the wall. I recognise five distinct styles :— 


(1) Rubble foundation. 

(2) Roughly-dressed stones. 

(3) Smooth-faced stones. 

(4) Drafted stones with flat centres. 

(5) Drafted stones with projecting bosses. 


(1) Rubble Foundation.—This occurred at many points along the line 
upon the rock, to a height of about 3 feet. It consisted of rough stones 
of various sizes, built usually without any regard to courses. In the 
125 feet of wall traced in the cauliflower patch beyond the great break 
we found nothing but this rubble zn situ; here it was sometimes 5 or 
6 feet high, and in places was built in rough courses, though the stones 
showed no signs of tooling. Usually, however, the work was irregular, 
small stones occurring near immense rough blocks. In places the rubble 
had been plastered over. 

(2) Roughly-dressed Stones.—These were noticed as following a lower 
course, below the finer work and generally above the rubble, at many 
points between the fosse and Tower III. A few feet south-east of the 
gate the upper work disappears and only the rough course remains, 
slightly in advance of the upper line, till we get to Tower I. Here three 
courses of this work are i situ, their heights being 1 foot 8 inches, 
1 foot 4°5 inches, and 1 foot 4°5 inches respectively. They are set back, 
one from the other, but the lines are not exact ; 32 feet beyond the east 
angle with the wall an irregular buttress of this masonry occurs. The 
stones in the tower are much weathered: some of them have signs of a 
draft ; they seem to have been originally dressed with a tool having an 
end 2 to 3 centimetres broad, producing a long stroke, but here and 
there signs of the comb-pick are visible. The joints are coarse, as the 
stones are not well squared, and are filled with the rudest lime, whether 
at the time of building or in reparation it is impossible to say. At 
Tower II this style occurs on the rock. 

(3) Smooth-faced Stones. —These are the characteristic stones of the 
wall from a point 34 feet south-east of the fosse to the point 112 feet 
beyond Tower III. They belong to the periods of the four door-sills, as 
shown in the discussion of the gate. North of the gate the base of the 
wall rises rapidly, and the heights of several courses could be measured : 
2 feet, 2 feet 1°25 inch, 2 feet 1°25 inch, 1 foot 11°6 inches, 1 foot 1°4 inch, 
and 10‘2inches. The latter isa plinth course, built in the rougher masonry 
below, as shown in the drawing, “Wall north of Gate.” The longest 
stone occurs in the breadth of the opening for the gate ; it is 6 feet long. 
The average length is about 3 feet. 

This masonry north of the gate appears to be all one, but a few feet 
beyond the gate signs of a reparation became visible. This reparation 
consists in the use of a fine mortar to fill up the irregular joints and 
repair a broken corner, where a false joint is there indicated in the mortar. 

B2 
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I could not decide whether mortar had_ been originally used, although, 
where the wall is broken at one point, mortar was certainly seen on the 
inside of one stone. Before the reparation begins the joints are not so 
fine. The stones are all well dressed by the comb-pick, which has at 
different points seven, eight, and nine teeth to the inch. At the present 
day the comb-pick is used, the number of teeth to the inch varying in 
different tools. 

Between the gate and Tower I the wall was much ruined, and this 
style of masonry appeared only for a few feet in one course. It was seen 
again at the east junction of the tower and the wall, and again at 
Tower II, from which it was traced almost without interruption to 
Tower III. At Tower II the faces of some of the stones were covered 
with plaster, which was notched in the manner of the plaster on the 
tower north of the fosse described in my last report. I have seen this. 
in Byzantine work. Beyond Tower II a plinth course occurred built on 
the rough stones and projecting 7 inches from the wall above. Courses 
above were measured at 1 foot 8 inches, 2 feet 1 inch, and 1 foot 9 inches 
in height. A drawing is given of the wall (immediately) west of Tower III. 
Here are two plinth courses, each projecting 5 inches. The courses, 
beginning with the upper plinth, measure 1 foot 2 inches, 1 foot 10 inches, 
1 foot 10-4 inches, and 1 foot 5°6 inches. Of the dressing TI will speak 
presently. 

The west face of Tower III is also drawn. The four courses above 
the plinth measure i foot 10°4 inches, 1 foot 84 inches, 1 foot 7 inches, 
and 1 foot 8 inches. The work is plainly one, but various styles of 
dressing occur. Nos. 5, 11, and 21 have the ordinary comb-pick dressing,. 
which may be slightly observed on the bosses of stone 16. The tool 
used on No. 7, though somewhat different, has also teeth; 6, with the 
bosses of 1, is roughly flaked ; 3and 4are indefinite, owing to weathering. 
But all the rest of the twenty-one stones have clearly the marks of what 
Dr. Petrie calls the “long-stroke picking.” He thus describes it : “This 
is done with an edge or point without showing any breadth of cut; the 
strokes are somewhat curved and in groups of parallel cuts.” According’ 
to him this was used earlier in Palestine than the comb-picking, which he 
thinks was introduced by the Greeks. On No. 16 we have the two 
styles on the same stone. The drafts have the long-stroke picking, and 
the projecting faces (or bosses), though at first roughly flaked, are 
re-touched with the comb-pick. 

The wall west of Tower III shows the two styles with the comb-pick in 
the predominance. Thus we have the two styles appearing not only in 
the same course but in the same stone. The wall here has also been 
repaired with plaster, but there is no evidence that mortar was used 
originally. In general, the masonry described under this heading is: 
similar to the stones in the south wall of the Haram of the time of the 
insertion of Hadrian’s inscription upside down and, therefore, later than 
his time. Smooth stones, comb-picked, also were found fallen outside of 
the wall in the cauliflower patch and outside of the wall beyond Tower IV. 
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(4) Drafted Stones with Flat Centres——These centres can hardly be 
<alled bosses as they project scarcely one-eighth of an inch. At Tower i 
therefis) a superstructure in the old work, described under (2). The later 
tower was evidently the shorter of the two. It is broken away abruptly 
beyond the corner, but its face is built on a different line from that of the 
lower, and_if this upper line were projected it would fall outside the lower 
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iine. The superstructure consists of three courses 7 situ, the two upper 
being drafted and the lowest plain. The plain course and the drafts of 
the upper courses are dressed with the comb-pick, which seems deeper 
than in the masonry noticed before, but this may be due only to a 
«<lifference in the individual workmen. The centres are roughly flaked. 
The upper courses measure 1 foot 8 inches and 1 foot 11 inches. The 
plain course is of the same time of building as the others and differs in 
style from the other work, as just mentioned, only in the depth of picking. 
These drafted stones have their exact counterparts in many stones built 
into the modern wall, especially near Bab Neby Datid, perhaps taken 
from the old line. In the comparatively modern blocking-up of the 
Golden Gate there are similar stones. They differ from the drafted 
stones (with double boss), described under (3), only in the dressing of the 
drafts. In both cases the drafts are very wide. 

(5) Drafted Stones with Projecting Bosses.—This is the style of 
masonry at Tower IV and in the wall going on to the Jewish cemetery. 
They differ from anything described above. The stones are square. 
Four courses with bosses rest on a plain course. Three of the bossed 
courses are respectively 1 foot 9°5 inches, 2 feet, and 1 foot 8 inches in 
height. The longest stone is only 3 feet long. The drafts are of irregular 
widths, ranging from 2 inches to 6 inches. The maximum projection of 
any boss is 9 inches. The drafts are comb-picked. The wall is covered 
with a fine, smooth plaster which does not include the bosses, which 
project from it, giving a curious effect. This is probably later. The 
stones are not unlike the drafted masonry of the tower beyond the fosse, 
described in the July Quarterly, except that the latter are not comb- 
picked as to their drafts. Similar masonry may be observed in the 
“so-called Tower of Antonia,” north side of the Via Dolorosa, in the 
Mahkamy (Council House) near Wilson’s Arch, and in many other places 
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where old stones are re-used. Though the wall is here built on the 
scarp, the latter (except in one or two places) has not been cut exactly 
to accommodate the stones, irregularities in the scarp being rectified by 
the insertion of small stones. 

Now that we have discussed (in tiresome but necessary detail) the 
five styles of masonry, two questions arise. First. Do these five styles 
represent different periods? Second. Can any of the styles be dated ? 

In answering the first question, I would call attention to the roughly- 
dressed course of stones which so often occurred between the rubble and 
the fine work above. Rough foundation work would be expected, but 
not of two styles. Moreover, at Tower I these stones are represented by 
three courses above the rubble and under the good masonry which occurs 
in a different line. The rubble and the rough courses may belong to the 
same period, but the rough courses and the superstructure are evidently 
of different periods. The difference between the superstructure of 
Tower I and the rest of the smooth work is so little that a difference of 
period need not be inferred. Accordingly, I think that up to and 
including Tower III we have two periods: the jirst represented by the 
roughly dressed stones, before the time of the lowest door-sill; the 
second represented by all the upper work—this second period being of 
long duration as it included three re-buildings of the gateway, as shown 
above. 

I know that this view does not take into account the differences of 
dressing in the west face of Tower II, but I think that a plan will show 
that it is all of a piece. The long stroke-picking may be older than the 
comb-picking, but the former evidently continued to be used after the 
latter came in. 

The description I have just given of Tower IV makes it clear that 
here we have a third period. Evidently the work is very different from 
the smooth masonry, and it differs from the rough-dressed courses in 
the clearness of the drafts, the projection of the bosses, and the 
regularity of the courses. However, I shall not quarrel with those who 
would relegate it to the general period earlier than the smooth work, 
though I keep to my own view. I have already said that the smooth 
work may represent a later line which, perhaps, branched off to Burj 
el Kebrit. 

In considering the second question, “Can any of the styles be 
dated?” I would call attention to the fact that none of the stones have 
especial characteristics, and that no ornamentation was found. Th 
masonry is all small. Smoothly-dressed stones have been used in all 
ages. The natural method is to make the length longer than the 
height. Rough bosses occur everywhere, from the huge substructure 
of the Temple to the wall of the house outside this hotel window, which 
was built the other day. I just stepped out on my balcony and found 
that three -kinds of the comb-pick have been used on the wall of the 
room in which I write. And this style was in use long before the 
Christian era. 
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Again I cannot infer that because the masonry is small it is neces- 
sarily not Jewish. From the huge blocks of the Haram substructure 
and of the Tower of David it is assumed that the Jewish city wall 
should consist of the same blocks. But these were especial points where 
grander work might be expected. Even those who take the masonry 
in the Russian Church, east of the Holy Sepulchre, for part of the second 
wall, admit that it must have belonged to a tower in that wall. To be 
sure, the line of wall discovered by Dr. Merrill under this very room, 
consists of the huge blocks, but this line was near the main gate of the 
city. The wall at other points may have consisted of smaller masonry. 

I am thus forced to admit that in the appearance of the stones there 
is little either for or against their antiquity. But there are other con- 
siderations. There is other proof that this wall is in the old Jewish line. 
Josephus gives, as the reason for the single line of wall at the south, the 
fact of the steepness of the valley. In other words, the wall occupied 
the extreme southern position possible, which is just the position of our 
wall. Had Josephus been silent I would still have identified our line 
with that of the Jewish Kings, and of Herod, for in their various epochs 
the city attained its maximum growth in the south, and if Hadrian’s 
Wall occupied a different line, this would have been inside rather than 
outside of their line, contracting not enlarging the city. From the 
extensive Roman remains found by the Augustinians and myself outside 
the modern wall, I am inclined to believe that Hadrian’s Wall ran on 
the old line, as far at least as the inferred tower. Indeed, I am led by 
Marina Sanuto’s Map to believe that the Crusader’s Wall also extended 
to this point, and if the smooth stones found fallen outside the wall in 
the cauliflower patch, and outside the wall beyond Tower IV, were once 
part of the wall, then it may be that Hadrian’s Wall ran as far as the 
cemetery. 

There is thus an immense range for the answering of our second 
question, with wide limits at any points between which these styles of 
masonry, so uncharacteristic, may be placed. A reasonable supposition 
seems to be that the smooth masonry represents the Roman and later 
periods, and the roughly dressed course with the work at Tower IV, 
earlier work. Perhaps further along the line we may hit upon some- 
thing undoubtedly Jewish, for that Jewish the line is I have no doubt. 

In describing one wall I have assumed that it started at the fosse, 
but a glance at the plan (October Quarterly) will show that it is in a 
direct continuation of Maudslay’s line of scarp from the tower at the 
school to the tower outside the burial ground. The interruption of the 
fosse going north-east is due either to an inner wall or, as I believe, an 
inner fortress. Between the two just-mentioned towers, Conder (State- 
ment, 1875, p. 81) found the indications that prove an intermediate 
tower. The distance between the first and second is 160 feet, between 
the second and third is 162 feet. Now the distance between this last 
tower and our Tower I is 165 feet, or practically the same as the other 
distances. The distance between Towers I-IL and Towers II-III is 
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only 119 feet. Tower IV has been shown to differ from Towers I-III 
in masonry, but it resembles the tower outside the cemetery. Measure- 
ments taken, however, on from Tower I towards Tower IV, on the basis 
of 160 feet as the distance between supposed older towers, and of 40 feet 
as the breadth of such towers, do not bring it in the right place. 

In closing, I may give a brief survey of our fortunes during this 
autumn season. After closing my last report I took a few days’ holiday 
on Scopus, in the charming villa of my friend, Mr. Gray Hill, of Birken- 
head, who can enjoy the glorious panorama from his Eastern home only 
during a brief spring season. On one side stretches Jerusalem, the old 
and the new. On the other side, far below, the plain of the Jordan, the 
densely blue Dead Sea, and the incomparable Mountains of Moab. It is 
the grandest view in the vicinity. But the place is a terrible one for 
winds. On Sunday, September 17th, it blew a hurricane. Our camp was 
also in an exposed spot, so J sent down my servant to visit the tents. He 
returned with a tale of destruction that I at once supposed to be 
exaggerated. I found, however, the next day that considerable damage to 
the tents had been done, and he took the opportunity furnished by 
moving the camp to a sheltered spot further along the line of wall that 
we were tracing, to put the camp in repair. 

This new camping ground was on the edge of a cauliflower field. An 
interesting chapter could be written on the difference between the market 
price of vegetables and other crops and their archzeological price. I speak 
with feeling, for I have in my time excavated in the midst of barley, 
beans, lentils, and cauliflower. The appropriate soil for each has become 
apparent, Amorite remains being favourable to barley, while beans seem 
to thrive on Greek debris. Cauliflower is unprejudicial and universal in 
its historical tastes. The profession of the excavator is a grand training 
for many occupations besides that of a market gardener. At the end of 
our work here I shall be fitted for a successful career as a land agent in 
Jerusalem. Even in these few months I have learned the boundaries 
between the lands of different proprietors over a large area. Where one 
finds a valuable cistern, and at once has two angry men down upon him, 
each claiming the cistern because part of it extends under his land, the 
line of demarcation becomes indelibly fixed in the memory. When one 
man gives you carte-blanche to dig away in a certain field, and then 
another man turns up to object, the fact of joint proprietorship, with the 
actual proportions of ownership, becomes clear. 

In general our difficulties with landowners have been small. We 
parted great friends with the Sheikhs of Neby Datid, who were much 
pleased with the condition in which we left their land, and who invited 
Yusif to a friendly meal at the close of the work in their lands. 

The health of the party has been, on the whole, excellent, though I 
found myself much fatigued in November, and took a few days in 
Beyrout. On my return the camp had -been moved again to the point 
marked L on the Plan of Jerusalem, in the lands of the Augustinians, 
whose Superior, the Pére Germer-Durand, thus became our kind host. 
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The spot is sheltered, and the tents suffered no damage during a rain of 
three days, which formed the only interruption to the work by the 
weather since the great wind. The view is charming, and at the tents 
T spend all my days, though I now consider it more prudent to sleep in 
town. We have hired a couple of rooms near Silwan for storing the 
plant. During the storm the gates of Bab Neby Dafid were blown down, 
and on the place against which the east door has stood open for so many 
years an inscription was found on a stone built into the wall. After all, 
Fortune is the great discoverer. Every inch of the modern wall has been 
examined for inscriptions, and here, just .behind the door, this inscription 
has been waiting for the storm. How many antiquaries have passed a 
couple of feet away from it! It reads :— 


(1)OVI. O . M.SARAPIDI 
PROSALVTIEETVICTORIA 

IMP . NERVAETRAIAN . CAESARIS 
OPTVMEAUG . GERMANICIDACICI 
PARTHICIETPOPULIROMANI 
VEXILL.LEG. I OYR.FECIT. 


It was partly covered with plaster, and while we were cleaning it the 
Pére Germer-Durand passed along, and was the first to make it out. I 
shall have photographs and squeezes taken. It is an interesting addition 
to the very few Jerusalem Roman inscriptions. It is a votive tablet to 
Jove in behalf of the welfare and victory of the Emperor Trajan and the 
Roman people, erected by the Third Legion. It is interesting to learn 
that this legion, as well as the tenth, was here between the time of Titus 
and Hadrian. 

His Excellency Ibrahim Pasha and the Government show a continued 
interest in the work. Our Commissioner, Ibrahim Effendi el Khaldi, 
continues devoted both to our interests and the interests of the Imperial 
Museum. It is pleasant to see his real enthusiasm in the archeological 
questions we are trying to settle. I am in correspondence with His 
Excellency Hamdy Bey, the General Director of the Imperial Museum 
at Constantinople. He has shown a desire to aid our work in every way 
and he is kind enough to ask me to give my opinion, from time to time, 
on reported discoveries in Bethlehem, &. He has asked me to super- 
intend a small excavation he desires to have made on the Mount of Olives, 
which I hope to undertake this week. We have every reason to be 
grateful for this friendly condition of things. 


December 12th, 1894. 


NOTE. ON. THE “FIRST «© WALL” > OF» ANCIENT 
JERUSALEM AND’ THE PRESENT EXCAVATIONS. 


By the Rev. Canon J. N. Dautoy, C.M.G. 


A snort note, with quotations from Sir Charles Warren and Sir Charles 
Wilson, on the southern portion of the “First Wall” of Josephus, which 
Dr. Bliss is now tracing, may perhaps not be deemed altogether useless 
or uninteresting. Weare now uncovering the midmost portion of this 
wall; the first quotations that follow refer respectively to its eastern and 
to its western ends, and the subsequent ones to the wall generally. 

1. As to the south-eastern end of this wall, where it joins the Haram 
Wall, in the Jerusalem volume of the “Survey of Western Palestine,” m 
the chapter on the Excavations on Ophel, at p. 228, we read, “‘ There is 
good reason to suppose that the Sanctuary wall and the Ophel wall were 
not built at the same time. Sir C. Warren believes that the Sanctuary 
wall is shown to be the older of the two.” At pp. 230 and 231, “The 
cut stones in the wall (exclusive of the large drafted stones used in the 
top course and in the outlying tower) resemble in character the Roman 
masonry of the second century, A.D., or even later. The rough rubble 
and the rocky scarps may perhaps represent the older part of the ram- 
part, and may be referred with considerable confidence to the time of 
Nehemiah.” “Sir C. Warren was of opinion that the stones in the 
Ophel Wall were not zn situ, but that they had been re-used,” p. 230. 

2. As to the south-western end of this wall, on Sion, in the same volume, 
at p. 398, we find, “'The rock scarp of Jerusalem was here excavated by 
Mr. Maudslay, in 1874-5” ; and as an index that the work was of the 
same date and similar plan to that at the eastern end on the Ophel, it 
is noted, at p. 394, that here, too, was an outlying tower, and “in front 
of it a flat platform of rock 20 to 25 feet broad.” “The Ophel wall 
appears possibly to have been built up in two or more steps” (or terraces), 
“with a pathway at the foot of each. The same arrangement is also 
noticeable in the case of the rock scarp in the Protestant Cemetery,” ze., 
at its western end, on Sion, p. 229. 

We should therefore expect to find similar scarps, outlying towers 
and platforms in the midmost portion of the wall, whose two ends thus 
resemble each other. The scarp, and also the portions of sucha tower, 
have been already found by Dr. Bliss, and are figured in the Quarterly 
Statement for October, 1894, p. 250. The curious outlying scarp further 
south, at the extreme south-western corner of the wall, would appear also 
to have been the foundation for another outlying tower; though the 
topmost portion of this rock scarp or-platform has apparently been cut 
away at a later date, to furnish stones for the construction of later walls. 

It will be of vital importance to learn what further scarp or rock 
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cuttings reveal themselves in the further tracing of the wall eastwards 
from this point. 

3. In the second edition of “Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible,” vol. i, 
part ii, the article on Jerusalem is written by Sir Charles Wilson. Oppo- 
site to p. 1646 he inserts a plan of the city to illustrate the topography of 
Josephus. In this plan the southern or midmost portion of the “ First 
Wall” is shown, not as following the contour of the hill, or turning north- 
ward (as is usually represented in most plans) so as to join the modern 
wall again on Sion, but as striking away eastwards straight down the 
slope to Siloam, just as the wall Dr. Bliss is tracing is found to be doing. 
The Dung place or Bethso is placed pretty much where Dr. Bliss has 
found what he calls the Dung gate, and another gate further east- 
ward, between Bethso and Siloam, that of the Essenes, is shown “at the 
southern end of the long street which, commencing at the Damascus 
Gate, runs southward almost in a straight line through the midst of 
Jerusalem. This street, a continuation of the great road from the north, 
must always (writes Sir Charles Wilson) have been one of the principal 
thoroughfares of Jerusalem, and it is possible that the name of the sect 
of the Essenes has been confounded with the Hebrew word Yeshanah, 
‘old, which the LXX in Nehem. iii, 6, give as a proper name (riv mvAnv 
Tov Aicavd, or mvAnv lacaval). The ‘gate of the Essenes’ would thus be 
‘the old gate, or ‘the gate of the old wall’” P. 1645. 

In the wall now being traced by Dr. Bliss there is apparently no gate 
at the end of such direct line, neither apparently was there in the Empress 
Eudocia’s wall. But itis of the first importance to be assured that the scarp 
and rock foundations both north and south of that wall hereabouts have 
been thoroughly examined by the present excavators, and it is much to be 
desired that we had more both of the outer and inner scarp traced for the 
portion of the wall already uncovered. 

4. Turning now to the series of the translations published by the 
Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society, and the topographical notes furnished 
by Sir Charles Wilson therein, we find the following entries regarding 
these southern slopes of Sion :—“ The walls of Alia probably followed 
nearly the same lines as those of the present day” (Bordeaux Pilgrim, 
p. 59). Hence the southern slopes of Sion lay outside the city walls in 
the time of Hadrian, after the old city had been razed ; though Roman 
villas belonging to the colonists of Atlia Capitolina may possibly have 
occupied the ground ; since the tessellated pavements of such villas built 
even amid the foundations of the old walls have lately been discovered in 
the present excavations, which fact would appear to show that they do 
not belong to houses of an Herodian date. 

“ When the city was re-built by Hadrian, Sion was not enclosed by 
the walls, and it apparently lay outside them in the fourth century (see 
Bordeaux Pilgrim, p. 23 ; and Jerome, in Michzeam, iii, 9-12), The date 
at which it was brought within the compass of the city walls, as 
mentioned in the text (7.¢., about 440 4.D.), is uncertain.” (The Epitome 
of 8. Eucherius, note ' on p. 8.) 
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5. The Empress Eudocia re-built the walls of the city 438 to 454 a.p. 
It was a period of great building activity, and there seems little doubt 
but that the wall now being traced by Dr. Bliss is Byzantine work, a 
reconstruction by that Empress generally on the foundation of the older 
“First Wall” of Josephus. . But besides not using the scarp of the 
outlying towers both at the south-eastern and south-western ends of this 
wall, we know that in one important particular her builders deviated 
from the line of that old wall. ‘The “ First Wall” of Josephus excluded 
the Pool of Siloam from the city. Eudocia’s wall included it within the 
city. Hence when the present excavations approach Siloam it will be 
still more necessary to distinguish the scarp and foundations in the rock 
of ‘the old wall and its towers from the remains of the Byzantine wall we 
are now following. 

6. “It may perhaps be inferred... . . that at the time of Paula’s 
visit (A.D. 386) the old wall on Sion was still a heap of ruins, and had not 
been re-built.” (Sir Charles Wilson—Introduction to Paula, p. iv.) But 
Eucherius (A.D. 440) after the Empress Eudocia’s wall had been con- 
structed notices, p. 8, “ The most frequented gates of the city are three in 
number, one on the west (7.¢., the modern Jaffa Gate), another on the east 
(the present St. Stephen’s Gate), and the third on the north of the city” 
(ue., the present Damascus Gate). No mention is made of one on the 
south. Though “the two streets running respectively south from the 
Damascus Gate and east from the Jaffa Gate which divide Jerusalem into 
four parts, evidently follow the lines of ancient streets.” (Bordeaux 
Pilgrim—Introduction, p. x.) Significantly enough the Byzantine 
wall of the Empress Eudocia ran without one there, as is apparently 
evident from Dr. Bliss’s tracings. 

“ Antoninus Martyr,” p. 21, writes : “The fountain of Siloa is at the 
present day (¢.e., 560-570 a.p.) within the walls of the city ; because the 
Empress Eudocia herself added these walls to the city.” For about 400 
years after this date the great church on Sion (now outside the modern 
walls on the south side of the city) is always noticed by the pilgrims as 
being “in the middle of the city,” because the greater part of the 
Byzantine city covered these southern slopes of Sion within the Empress’s 
wall. 

7. But after 1000 a.p. this Byzantine wall seems to have been destroyed. 
Abbot Daniel, 1196 a.p., says : “In the present day Mount Sion is out- 
side the walls of the city, to the south of Jerusalem,” p. 36. Theoderich, 
1172 A.D., says : Siloam ‘‘ wag once within the city, but is now far outside 
it ; for the city has lost almost twice as much in this direction as it has 
gained in the parts near the Holy Sepulchre,” p. 34. “ Mount Sion, which 
stands to the southward, being for the most part without the city walls,” 
p. 36. In the old French description of the city of Jerusalem, written 
1187 A.D., at p. 2, we read: “When Jesus Christ was on the earth the 
city of Jerusalem was on Mount Sion (7.e., within the ‘ First Wall’ of 
Josephus), but it is no longer there.” Only a church (the great Abbey 
Church of Mount Sion) is there “ outside the walls of the city,” p. 3. 
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8. The southern slopes of Sion were thus inside the “ First Wall” of 
Josephus, outside those of Hadrian, inside those of Eudocia, for about 500 
years, since which period they have been outside the walls again for about 
another 800 years. 

9. From the foregoing considerations the practical conclusion would 
appear to result that it is of paramount importance not to be content 
with merely tracing the Byzantine wall, but that we should use every 
endeavour, during the present excavations of the southern wall, to follow 
most carefully both the inner and the outer rock scarps of the ancient 
rampart, whether we individually are inclined to believe them to date 
from “ Pheenician,” Davidic, Solomonic, post Exilian, or Herodian times. 
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1. Muristan.—In digging foundations for the new piers it was found 
that the rock shelves down towards the east, as one of the western shafts 
is 9 metres deep from the flooring of the ‘church, which is several feet 
lower than the street outside, and the eastern shafts 11 metres. It was 
clearly seen that there had been once a quarry here. On an average the 
level of the rock at this church is 2,438 feet, whereas 70 feet to the north- 
east it is about 2,477 feet, and cropping out from the ground, the difference 
being, therefore, 39 feet, proving also from this side the existence of arock 
platform, which I mentioned in Quarterly Statement, 1890, p. 20, as 
“ Akra,” and described as forming a kind of rocky knoll, with perpen- 
dicular sides. As nearly all the cisterns had to be cleared and repaired 
for gathering as much water as possible the channels to them had also to 
be made, and by this tombs were found, or rather re-found, in the 
“ cloister.” These were detected many years ago, so that in Sir Charles 
Warren’s plan the word “tombs” is inserted in the northern and eastern 
cloister. But I had not myself seen them at the time, and, as far as I 
know, they have not been described in any record, so I think it to be my 
duty to describe them now. The tombs are built of masonry, one close 
to the other, lying across the cloister. One of them on the eastern side 
was thoroughly cleared out, and afterwards the bones put back again. 
The skeleton was found undisturbed ; it was that of a tall man, the head 
lying in the east 8 inches higher than the feet. The bottom of the tomb 
is throughout a regular slope. It is covered with slabs of stones 
5 to 6 inches thick, and forms a long sunken grave 2 feet deep. One gets 
the impression they were economising with the place, putting as many 
tombs as possible into the cloister ground. The grave is only 20 inches 
wide, and if all are so, which is really very probable, then 30 graves would 


1 Similar to the present Skull Hill outside the town, on’y not so large in 
extent. 
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be found in one side of the cloister. In the western cloister similar tombs 
were found, but have not yet been cleared out, and, as everywhere on all 
sides of the cloister it sounds hollow, there is little doubt that all round 
there are such graves, in number probably about 80. 


2. A Stair and Postern in the Old Wall.—In the Quarterly Statement, 
1889, p. 63, is inserted a plan of the City of Jerusalem, in which with red 
ink are introduced many of the results of excavation, and north of the 
present city wall, west of the Damascus gate, the line of the old wall, 
marked D, forms towards the west a large projecting angle like the present 
wall, only situated further out ; and the notes in the text explain this on 
p. 63. The ground of this angle outside the wall came recently into the 
possession of the Latin Convent, “St. Salvador,” situated there inside the 
wall. The Convent intend to make a large cistern in the hollowed out 
part of the newly acquired ground, and are removing the accumulation of 
earth and débris in front of the rock scarp, which proves to be there 
16 feet high ; finding in the débris and earth many large hewn, and even 
some bevelled, stones, and near the outer (northern) corner in the old wall 
and scarp a flight of steps going from west to east, very likely down to 
the bottom of the trench, if it may be called so, for it has no counter wall 
or scarp. The stair stones are now removed, and are about 3 feet long. 
On the top of the steps was still 2 s¢tw a threshold with the holes in which 
once the pins or hinges of the door were turning. The lintel also was 
found in the débris ; so we see there was here once a postern about 3 feet 
wide, and 54 to 6 feet high, leading to a flight of steps going down to the 
foot of the wall, or rather of the rock scarp. By this postern one was able 
to go outside the town, although it was not a regular gateway. 


3. An Addition to the Report on the Recently-found Mosaie outside 
Damascus Gate—As I went once more there I saw a stone with plaster 
on its surface, and in it engraved by a sharp-pointed tool some figures and 
writings—the latter damaged and no more fully legible. I made a copy 
of them, which I enclose here. I found that a short distance north of the 
mosaic, and close to the (northern) road, there are other rock-hewn tombs, 
but not emptied, so I could not see the inside of them. All these tombs 
seem to me a proof that the ancient city never extended so far north, and 
that this neighbourhood has always been outside the walls. 


4. Tombs, or Remainder of Third Wall ?—Since 1841, when Robinson 
opened a controversy respecting the lines, not only of the “first” and 
“second ” walls, but of the “ third” also, many visitors have tried to find 
out the place itself, the traces of the latter indicated on his map, but 
with various and conflicting results. I myself also, when coming five 
years later to Jerusalem, examined carefully what Robinson had said, but 
found that only part of the remains which he mentions with “hewn 
stones” had been really once a strong wall, all the others being merely 
heaps of earth of no great height. In order to know whether masonry 
was under these, excavations were required which for a long time were 
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not made,’ and so the question was not decided. About 28 years ago 
Sir Charles Wilson commissioned me to look carefully on the ground for 
other remains which might indicate a continuation of the line of the wall. 
Robinson’s last-mentioned remains,? where his line abruptly ends, were 
about 225 feet east of the road going from the north-west corner of the 
city to the large ash heap (the so-called N&blus road). About 15 years 
ago a house was built in the neighbourhood, and these stones were 
removed and used for it, so that at present one-may look in vain for these 
traces of old walls.. It was a wall of about 7 feet thick. Further east 
from this place there is a cistern, and near to it some large stones, not 
exactly in one line, so that if they once belonged to the city wall the 
latter must have formed here a kind of corner, as shown in the plan. 

About 550 feet east of it, and beyond the main road to Nablus and 
Damascus, is a kind of square-shaped pool, marked “1” in plan, sunk into 
the level ground. The north side of this pool consists of very large and 
well-hewn stones, with “bevels” round about, so that they may be 
considered as Jewish, and would also somewhat agree with what Josephus 
says of the stones of Agrippa’s third wall.4 Hence many brought these 
stones as proof that the third wall had its course here. Robinson and 
many others have not observed them. These stones are quite different 
from those of which Dr. Robinson speaks, but similar to those in the 
Temple wall, in measure as high as the highest found in Jerusalem, but 
not so long as several in the Temple wall. Their face is towards the city, 
whereas if they belonged to the city wall their face would be on the other 
or outer side ; and further, as I have by digging not found any traces 
east and west of them, I am convinced they have not belonged to a city 
wall, but to some monument. It is rather remarkable that I could not 
find in any book any notice of these stones.° 

About 20 years ago I made excavations there (as already mentioned) 
to find out continuation on either side, but immediately westward I found 
the rock, and in it rock-hewn tombs ; also in searching the north side of 
the wall I came soon to the rock, and ascertained that the thickness of 
the wall is 14 feet. I intended to dig also on the east, but then the 
proprietor of the ground hindered me. It seems that there is no continu- 
ation eastwards. Thinking the matter over and over again, I came to the 
conclusion that it was zot a wall in the general meaning, but simply a 
tomb monument, and this “ pool,” if we may call it so, simply the court 
sunk into the ground, like that at the “tombs of the kings,” only much 
smaller. In the immediate neighbourhood there are more similar tanks, 
as may be seen on the plan. Once a stair went down into them, and in 


[ See “ Ordnance Survey of Jerusalem,” p. 72, and Pl. XX VI, 2.—Ep.] 
Marked “2” in my accompanying plan. 

5 Marked “3” on my plan. 

* Josephus, ‘Bell. J.,” v, 4, 2. 

» [They were examined and excavated by Sir Charles Wilson, and described 
in the “Ordnance Survey of Jerusalem,” p. 72, and Pl. XX VI, 1.—Ep. ] 
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one of the side walls was the small entrance to the tombs. Afterwards, 
in the Mohammedan time, these sunken courts were converted into pools 
for water, the sides being covered with masonry of small stones and then 
cemented. If this masonry were taken away again I am sure that behind 
it would be found iu each of these pools an opening to rock-cut tombs, 
and very likely found old relics, About 300 feet north of these stones 
stood a short marble pillar (at “4”), which is shown in the Ordnance 
Survey Plan, where always I thought something might be found under- 
neath. Recent excavations made by the proprietor showed that there too 
are rock-cut tombs, and such are also in the place of the Dominican 
Brethren, and west of it. So thus we see that in this comparatively level 
ground are in all directions ancient rock-cut tombs, which speaks against 
the idea that the city once extended to here. 

With regard to the large stones, which are only four in number, and 
make a wall 30 feet long, I think that over them were some layers more, 
forming a monument. I think, further, that if the pool in which trees 
are now standing, which proves that there isa good layer of earth, were 
cleared out, and the cement masonry taken away, the entrance to rock-cut 
tombs would appear under this wall and north of it, as there I found the 
rock near the surface of the ground. 

Jews are now residing in the neighbourhood, and cast their rubbish 
into this pool, so that in a few years it will be filled up and disappear. 

I mention all this in the hope that excavations may be made. The 
proprietors would probably give permission. 


5. Recent Discoveries on the Mount of Olives—Having heard that some 
excavations were being made on the Mount of Olives, I went there and 
visited several places. First I went to the place of the recently-discovered 
mosaic flooring with an inscription. It is situated on the southern slope 
of the middle top of the mountain, on the road to Bethany, which goes 
over the top of the mountain, passing between the village Et Tér and 
the place of the Paternoster. Going eastward some 500 feet, one comes 
to the place, It is about where on the Ordnance Survey plan +535, the 
number 2553 stands. Compare also my plan and description of the 
mountain in Quarterly Statement, 1889, p. 174, where I have pointed out 
that the central part of the Mount of Olives has three distinct tops, which 
T show also in the enclosed plan of the locality marked 1, 2, 3. 

Here as well as in the village itself the people are erecting new houses, 
and have built seven rooms on this spot. When digging the foundation 
they found old masonry and mosaic floorings. The layer of earth from 
6 feet to 10 feet deep is very hard ; it consists of an accumulation of earth, 
rubbish, pieces of pottery, small stones, &c., which have in the 
course of centuries become like rock, so that when the people work down 
and remove detached pieces the rest remains standing like walls. On 
going down to see the present state of things where they have worked 
here and there, it looks rather strange and like a ruined city. By closer 
examination one can soon decide between this débris and the real walls, 
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which are standing everywhere from 1 to 5 (or even 6) feet high. Rooms, 
courts, cisterns, pools, &c., were discovered, which I will now describe. 
There is first an extensive flooring 32 feet long and niost probably 
19 feet wide, all of white mosaic, with no coloured cubes, and very well 
preserved. ‘lhe walls round about are 3 feet thick, and on an average of 
the same height. The stones are squared but small, and placed in good 
mortar. The northern wall [ could not see, as earth is still lying on it ; 
but the proprietor pointed out to me the situation, as he had seen it, when 
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building the new house there. On the southern wall are two piers, and 
very likely there may be similar ones on the northern side. Probably 
they were intended to bear long wooden beams. In the south and east 
walls are openings or doorways. If formerly roofed it was a nice large 
hall, or when not roofed a fine open court or area. Of windows I could 
see nothing, as the walls are not high enough for that. East of this 
chamber is a smaller room, situated a little lower, and with a simila 
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mosaic flooring, the little cubes being all white. In front of both runsa 
very well made water-channel. Further east is another room or court, of 
which the southern wall is missing, and the pavement is like the others. 
In its north wall is an opening or door leading to a flight of steps, and in 
the eastern wall is a shallow, door-like recess, with a round hole gomg 
through the wall, as if a cock had once been fixed there for letting out the 
water from the adjoining cistern. For east of this place is a small but 
very nicely-built div or cistern, with a square mouth in its vaulted roof, 
which is rather flat and made of hewn stones. On the top of this cistern 
there is round-about a low parapet wall, and also round the mouth—so 
that even this upper part might have been filled with water to a height 
of 10 inches or a foot. North of this cistern is a little pool or musfai 
(a.e., a filtering place for the water coming down the hill-side), and on its 
eastern side is a pool of much larger size (123 feet long by 74 feet wide), 
which has an outlet or channel in its south-western corner. This channel, 
as I suppose, was once connected with that mentioned above, but this 
is not certain. East and south of this pool and the cistern are still layers 
of earth like thick walls. Proceeding still further towards the east I 
came to more interesting remains. 


PATTERN OF Mosartc oN Mount or Otives. 


A very nice mosaic pavement made with cubes of different colours, 
of which I made a drawing, and at the same time procured a photograph 
showing the inscription. This pavement is 15 feet 2 inches long and 
13 feet 10 inches wide, surrounded by a low wall aboat 15 inches thick, 
without indication of a former door. The western part of the north 
wall, which is still about 6 feet high, is plastered and formed into a kind 
of door-like recess. In the southern part of the pavement is a Greek 
inscription,' so placed that anyone wishing to read it must stand on the 
mosaic pavement itself with his face towards the south, 

I suppose that under the pavement are some tombs of celebrated, or 


‘See p. 86, where the inscription is reproduced, with translation by 
Dr. A. 8. Murray. 
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at least clerical, men, but an opening to them I could not find. Very 
likely it is under the broad stone bench (in part No. 2), although when 
one of the three large stone slabs there was removed by the proprietor, 
no opening appeared. Very likely the passage is filled with earth, in 
order to conceal it. Or may the opening be in the plastered recess in the 
north wall? No one can tell before the plaster is removed. 

If this place was once roofed this can only have been done with wood, 
as the walls would never have sustained a vault. Very likely it was not 
roofed in, or only partly, which certainly was the case with place No. 2, 
on the west of the place of the pavement. Between the two is a stone 
bench, and near to this, the basement of a marble pillar still zm situ. The 
flooring of this place (No. 2) consists also of mosaic, in white, black, and 
red marble cubes, in a pattern shown in No. 2 on Plate II. 

In front of this ante-room with its pillar, is another mosaic flooring 
in a pattern shown under No. 3. It is not made of small cubes but of 
pieces of marbles, shaped so as to form the pattern. As I could see only 
a small part of this flooring, the rest being covered with earth, I cannot 
tell whether the pattern is repeated again and again throughout the whole 
pavement or only a few times in the middle of the room or court. 

Tt is quite clear that these buildings, pavements, tombs, and inscription 
have to be assigned to the earlier Christian period, and that in the 
Crusading time they were already lying waste and covered with earth, as 
no pilgrim in any of the many ages speaks of them. Even Felix Fabri, 
more than 400 years ago, who mentioned everything, and who passed 
here, does not mention them. In his “ Pilgrimage” he describes, in 
Vol. II, Part I, p. 78,! seg., just this road from Bethany to Jerusalem at 
full length, and says, amongst other things: “On this road,” on which 
the Lord Jesus went on Palm Sunday, “we found scattered about 
mauy small pieces of squared and polished marble of divers colours, 
and a friar led us out of the modern road to a place where we 
found a field all paved with polished marble of divers colours,” which 
he thought was the old road paved in this manner throughout its 
whole length by St. Helena. He does not say anything of buildings, 
and one might think he may have seen those now recently discovered. 
But that this is not the case is clear from his having come to Bethphage 
and further on to the Mount of Olives after he had seen such 
a paved field. Now in the neighbourhood of Bethphage there are several 
places where mosaic pavements are found, especially north of it, where 
there was once a large village or town, and very likely the friar brought 
the pilgrims to this site, as it is some distance from the road. That this 
was the case seems to be shown by the further words : “ From hence we 
went forward and come to the place where once stood the village of 
priests, Bethphage . . . . . climbed up the ascent of the Mount of 
Olives and came to a region up which there is a steep ascent of nine 


1 According to the English translation issued by the Palestine Pilgrims’ 
Text Society. 
c2 
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steps.” This place is still recognisable, and about 700 feet east of the 
place of the new-found mosaic. Felix goes on to say: “ When we had 
gone higher up from this place the tops of the towers of the Holy City 
began to show themselves.” So he must have passed the very place, but 
does not mention the mosaics, which proyes that at that time the remains 
were not only underground but unknown. 

As this inscription is in Greek, and as those found by the Russians 
higher up on the top of the mountain are Armenian, it appears that the 
Armenians had in the early Christian time some of their many possessions 
in the Holy Land, on the top of the Mount of Olives, whilst the Greeks 
had theirs on the slope. 

When I had ended my investigations I wished to see the tomb of the 
late Russian Archimandrite Antonin ; so they brought me into the new 
Russian church (built on old foundations, as I have reported in Quarterly 
Statement, 1889, p. 176) and in its northern apse said, “ Here, under 
this pavement lies the body of the late Archimandrite.” A monument 
with an inscription will be put there later. Outside, north of the church, 
in the yard of a small convent, I saw another new tomb which has already 
a monument. Of the high tower and the Russian place in general, I 
have spoken at some length in one of my former reports, so I may go on 
to another subject. 

New House on Karm &s Sajad, ov the viri Galilei Ail (see Plan C on 
Plate I).—In Quarterly Statement, 1889, p. 176, I explained that the 
northern top of the central part of the Mount of Olives is called so, and 
belongs to the Greek Bishop Epiphanias. 

Now about ten days ago, when looking over to the Mount of Olives, 
{ observed, to my astonishment, a new house on the northern top or arm 
His Sajad, near where I always hoped something will one day be found. 
So I went there in order to see and hear what had been found when the 
foundations for the new house were laid. There is an elevated platform 
of large size, and in the middle of it a cistern, inserted also in the Ordnance 
Survey plan >5455, where the word “cistern” is put to it. At the west 
end of this platform the new house has been built, not upon but in front 
of it. It is two stories high, and through the windows one has a splendid 
view of the Holy City. The wall of the platform was on three sides laid 
bare and a trench digged, but although some old masonry was found it was 
of no importance, being simply the remains of small houses. No large or 
costly stone was found, except a few hewn stones; all the others are 
unshaped and small. Yet a few tombs sunk into the rock were found. 
As some writers and the pilgrims say that there was once on the Mount 
of Olives a fortress—some putting it on the southern top, some on this 
the northern—I had the hope that in this platform will one day be recog- 
nised the oid fortress or castle, which is now not the case, and we must 
look for some other site. The workmen and also the Bishop said some 
more interesting things may be found east of the platform, as no digging 
has been done there until now. But I think the “castle” will not be 
found, as it would be too far back. Felix Fabri, over 400 years ago, 


es, 
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describes this platform as being at the time the same as now (Vol. I, 
Part II, pp. 481 to 483, English). He says that many think there was 
here a village called Galilee, “And it is a place suitable for a castle, and 
indeed there seem to have been some buildings there once ; moreover, 
upon the top of it there is a cistern, and the whole place is delightful.” 


6. Bethzwr.—In Joshua xy, 58, is mentioned as one of the royal cities 
of that time, Bethzur, in connection with Halhul and Gedor. These three 
cities still retain their names after more than 3,000 years. Bethzur was 
fortified by Rehoboam (2 Chron. xi, 7), and after the captivity people of 
Bethzur worked at the rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem (Neh. iii, 16). 
In the Maccabean struggles Bethzur is repeatedly mentioned as a 
strong position of the Jews, and the boundary castle towards Idumea. 
In modern times the site is known, and was always known, even in the 
Middle Ages, and in the “ Memoirs of the Palestine Exploration,” vol. iti, 
pp. 311 and 324, its present condition is fully described, so that I have, 
as the result of my own visit to the place, nothing to add, except that I 
found the site so insignificant. I had expected extensive ruins of such an 
important. place, but what exists to-day is comparatively rather modern. 
So I became convinced that the Bethzur of the time of the Maccabees 
occupied not only the hill on which the tower now stands, where the 
citadel may have been, but extended eastward, and stood partly on the 
high ground towards Nebi Jonas and the village of Halhul, so that the 
many springs, especially the copious ed Dhirweh, were zns¢de of the 
fortifications, and that these fortifications shut up entirely the road to 
Jerusalem for those coming from the south, upon which ‘circumstance 
rested the importance of the fortress. Owing to the many valleys going 
out from this height it was not easy for a military force to go round it, 
as the Jews could effectually hinder it. In so far the history of Bethzur 
is clear. 

But in 2 Maccabees xi, 5, it is said that Lysias (the Commander of 
the Syrian troops) “came to Judea, and drew near to Bethzura, which 
was a strong town, but distant from Jerusalem about 5 furlongs, and 
he laid sore siege unto it.” Observing this, Judas, with a number of 
Jews, went out of Jerusalem (v. 6—11), “marched forwards in their 
armour, having an helper from Heaven .. . and giving a charge upon 
their enemies like lions, they slew 11,000 (footmen) and 1,600 horsemen, 
and put all the other to flight,” and Lysias fled away. Now in 1 Mace. 
iv, 29, seg., we are told of a similar attack and siege of a Bethzur, situated 
(near Hebron) on the boundaries of Idumea, so both places are generally 
taken as one and the same, and the statement of Bethzur lying 5 furlongs 
distant from Jerusalem is regarded as a textual error. Schwarz} 
says (p. 78), one should read 15 miles and not 5. But the 5 mentioned 
are not miles but furlongs, and hence 15 has no value, the more so as 
the Onomasticon gives 20 miles from Jerusalem to Bethzur. According 


1 “Das Heilige Land.” Frankfort-on-Main, 1852. 
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to the “Memoir of the Palestine Exploration Fund Survey” (p. 312), it 
is in reality 14 English miles—or 112 furlongs. 

To me it seems there were at that time two Bethzurs, one in the 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem—where Judas smote 11,000 men and 1,600 
horsemen—and another near Hebron, -where Judas fought the next 
battle with Lysias one year later (1 Mace. iv, 34), in which were slain 
of the host of Lysias 5,000 men, and no horsemen at all—and after which 
Lysias returned to Antioch, and the Jews cleansed the Temple. But how 
could there have been two? It was so with many other cities in the 
country ; for instance, Bethlehem, Bethania,? Gilgal,* Mizpeh,* Ramah,” 
Ataroth,’ and many others, besides the many Gibeahs, so it may well have 
been that there were also two Bethzurs, the one near Jerusalem, the 
other not far from Hebron. 

Now, at what place is this Bethzur near Jerusalem to be looked for? 
A question on which I have often meditated. 

As the name Betsur el Atikeh is borne by the ruins of a village 
situated on a hill in the Wady en Nar (or lower Kidron Valley below 
Bir Eyfb), [ thought this might have been the place. But it is not a 
fit place for a castle, and is too much below the Holy City, and also too 
far distant (between 8 and 9 furlongs), so I doubted the matter, and 
thought that Abu Tor (Hill of Evil Council) might be the place, a very 
fit one for a castle and for the protection of Jerusalem. But it is situated 
too near, only 2 furlongs from the ancient city. A friend of mine 
thought it might be the hill further south, where in the large map the 
word “Arab” stands, and which is marked “ Ras el Mukabbir ”—the 
meaning of which is, “hill-top of a proud man”; but it may also be 
derived from the Maccabeans. Here are cisterns and slight ruins, but 
the place is too far from the town, about 12 furlongs. 

As “’Ain edh Dhirweh,” near the Bethzur in the neighbourhood of 
Hebron was, in the early Christian times, considered to be the “ water” in 
which the Eunuch was baptised by Philip (Acts viii, 36-39), and as this site 
was later transferred to’Ain-Hanniyeh (south-west), in the Valley of Roses 
(Wady el Werd), so Bethzur was also brought there. Some pilgrims 
apparently saw it in the Khirbet el Yehtid at Bittir, some nearer to the 
Ain, According to Brocardus, Bethzur was in the thirteenth century 
considered to be at Katamon, near Jerusalem, in the large map entered 
as “Kasr el Bramia,” But this place is also too far from the city. 
North of the city we cannot look for Bethzur, as there was Scopus, and 
the heights there are also too far from the city, so we have, nolens volens, 
to look for it in the east, and there is the Mount of Olives, which, 
according to Josephus (“ Antig.” xx, 8, 6), is 5 furlongs from the city, 


' Judges xvii, 7; Joshua xix, 15, 

2 John xi, 18 ; Tobiet i, 28 (B.V.). 
3 Joshua v, 10; 2 Kings ii, 2. 

* Joshua xviii, 26; 1 Sam. xxii, 3. 
> Joshua xviii, 25; Joshua xix, 29. 
® Joshua xvi, 7; Numbers XXELl, 3. 
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and (“ Bel.” v, 2, 3) had a place on it where formerly soldiers had their 
quarters, and Titus ordered the Tenth Legion to pitch their tents 
6 furlongs from the town. So I come to the conclusion that the Bethzur 
near Jerusalem was situated on the Mount of Olives, and on its middle 
top, where now the village Kefr et Tdr stands. This idea is further 
supported by the following considerations :— 


(1) The distance from Jerusalem exactly agrees with 2 Maccabees xi, 5, 
namely, 5 furlongs (cf. Joseph., log. cit.). 

(2) According to Professor D. Schlatter, “Jason of Cyrene Restored,” 
Munich, 1891, p. 25, the present name, “‘Kefr et Tor,” is the exact 
Aramaic equivalent of the Hebrew Bethzur.! 

(3) (a) Some tower or village was always on the Mount of Olives, as is 

proved by its having been a Bama, or high place, as stated in 
2 Samuel xv, 32, where David used to pray, and at such a place 
there were always houses. 

(>) It is not likely that such a conspicuous and important place should 

be left unoccupied, the more so as it was 
(c) In the district of Bethphage, or the hallowed ground, where the 
Jewish guests might lodge, cook, and eat, as if it were part of 
the Holy City itself, if they could not all find room in the City. 
So our Lord left the City in the evening, and spent the night 
with his disciples on the Mount of Olives, as there were there 
houses, huts, and other lodgings (Luke xxi, 37). 

(d) The top of this mountain was the first beacon station, giving 
notice by fire to the country, that the New Moon had begun. 
Such a beacon station had always houses and other buildings. 


(4) Akra, the Temple, and Bethzur, are repeatedly put together as the 
three strong places of the Holy City, for instance, 1 Mace. vi, 26, and 
Xlv, 7. 

(5) When Jonathan made peace with Alexander, we read, 1 Mace. x, 
10-14: “Jonathan began to build and repair the City. And he commanded 
the workmen to build the walls of Mount Zion round about with square 
stones for fortification. Then the strangers, that were in the fortresses 
which Bacchides had built, filed away ; msomuch as every one left his 
place and went into his own country. Only at Bethzwra certain of those 
that had forsaken the law and the commandments remained still: for it 
was their place of refuge.” As the Akra in Jerusalem had still a Syrian 


1“ Antiq.” xii, 4, 11. Hyrcanus called his palace near Hebron ‘“ Tér,” 
which is equivalent to the Hebrew “'Tzur.” 
[The Arabic equivalent of 1}¥, a rock, is ye Sir; but the top of the 


Mount of Olives is called by the Arabs yall, et Tor, which means a mount. 


Many places in Palestine are so called; see Index and Name List, “ Survey of 
Western Palestine.” Jebel e& Tér, or Tir, is also the native name for 
Mount Gerizim, Mount Tabor, and Mount Sinai.---Ep. | 
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garrison, so they felt in some degree safe on the Mount of Olives, which 
would not have been the case in the Bethzur near Hebron. 

(6) The great victory of the Maccabees over Lysias is much more 
plausible if he had the strong Holy City at his back when attacking Lysias 
on the Mount of Olives, and the retreat of the enemy was much more 
difficult from there than from the Bethzur near Hebron, where they 
could flee in every direction, but here only towards the east, 7.e., towards 
the wilderness. 

(7) After Christ rose false Messiahs, amongst them an Egyptian, of 
whom we read (Joseph. “ Antiq.” xx, 8, 6): he “advised the people to go 
along with him to the Mount of Olives, and said that he would show 
them from hence, how at his command the walls of Jerusalem would fall 
down.” So he made use apparently of the castle of Bethzur still standing 
there; but the Roman Governor Felix hearing this, came against them 
with a great number of horsemen and footmen from Jerusalem, and 
attacked them, killing 400 and taking 200 alive. But their leader escaped, 
so I think that on this occasion the castle was destroyed by Felix, and 
the place lost its importance, or rather gave place to another veneration 
of the spot, namely, by the Christians, and the building of the Church of 
the Ascension. But the name Bethzur was still preserved in the village 
or cluster of smaller buildings hanging round the old wall, and the new 
buildings. 

(8) It may also be mentioned, that when Titus brought the Roman 
army before Jerusalem, he divided it, and put the Tenth Legion on this 
important place on Mount Olivet, at once recognising its importance in 
the siege, and in making the wall of circumvallation it was made use of 
(Joseph. “ Bel.” v, 12, 2). It is also remarkable, that the besieged Jews 
tried one day to break through here (Joseph. “ Bel.” vi, 2, 8). 

In conclusion, I wish to say, that at the present village there are 
many rock-hewn cisterns, not only in the houses, but outside them, 
especially on the west side towards Jerusalem, and also on the northern 
side. These cisterns were of course once znside the fortification, and so 
the castle, if it was a square, may have measured about 600 feet on each 
side. Wherever one digs in the fields round the present buildings hewn 
stones are found. 


7. Montefioreh.—The estate called by this name, lying just across the 
valley immediately west of Jerusalem, has long been occupied in its 
southern portion by a number of Jewish houses and a windmill, now 
disused. Recently, the northern portion has been laid out for the erection 
of new dwellings for Jews, one part being for Sephardim, and called Beth 
Yehudith, the other for Ashkenazim, called Beth Nathan. Roads (streets) 
have been run through the property, and the houses are built resting 
against one another in rows. An old building which existed there is to 
be turned into a synagogue. i 
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GREEK AND OTHER INSCRIPTIONS COLLECTED IN 
THE HAURAN. 


By the Rev. W. Ewrne. 


Edited by A. G. Wricut, Esq., of Aberdeen, and A. Soutsr, Esq., M.A., 
of Caius College, Cambridge. 


Tue following inscriptions were copied in the Hauran by the Rev. W. 
Ewing, of Tiberias, and W. R. Paton, Esq., undertook to edit them. 
Mr. Paton, however, on going abroad had to relinquish the work, and 
his readings, notes, &c., have been incorporated with much advantage by 
the editors. The few occasions where his name is quoted form no 
criterion of the amount which he had done. 

The editors desire to thank Prof. W. M. Ramsay for constant advice 
and assistance, as also Mr. Geo. Middleton, Lecturer in Latin in 
Aberdeen University, for revising the proof-sheets. 

In continuation of the present collection, an attempt has been made to 
determine the boundaries of the provinces, Roman and Byzantine, in the 
district where the inscriptions were found. (See p. 67, et seq.) 

The translations of some of the Arabic inscriptions are due to 
Mr. Thatcher, of Mansfield College, Oxford, and Prof. Margoliouth, of 
Oxford. 
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No. 1. On a lintel over a door leading into a cattle shed at Tstu. 


F VS OEZOMoN0¢ 0A W Ai 
fo KYOYASS'@ONTHN IE O CERES 
| KAT PYN'EZ OAONEXSERI OY EZ 


a at ae ae et 
cis Oeos 0 fovos 0 aiwyt- 

Z \ F 
os. Kupte, Pvdakov my icoclov 


cai THY eEodov Evcefiov. 


Cf. Wadd., 2646, 2662a, 2696. 

The words vAa€éoy rv toodoy, &c., are taken from Psalm cxxi, v. 8. 

For a description of Tsil, see G. Schumacher’s Across the Jordan, 
p. 222 ff. The town always belonged to the province of Syria. 


No, 2. Broken pillar on base at Tsiz. No inscription. 
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The stone was freshly turned up from the middle of the street. 
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No. 3. Over door of house No. 4. In court of house, 
near Mosque, at Tsin. at Tsit. 


PNI7KORCME (278s. 
_ 


eset ATE % 


cis G(eds) K(vpio)s oO povos 

” > ate ie . ‘ 

6 7 obpavios zolv] vewr o- 

[ov?] QuddE(er) eri tédovs vv... 
- \ 

vTép owryplas Ke viKNsS 


TOY deo[ 7 Jor| |v IRGWER 6 Sa 


These apparently are two parts of the same stone, but owing to their 
bad condition the restoration is uncertain. ‘The names of the Emperors 
cannot be deciphered, so that it is impossible to fix the date of the inscrip- 
tion. Probably Constantine followed ray deororéy; the plural shows 
there must have been two Emperors reigning at the time, so that the date 
is a late one. 

“The one God, the Lord the only and heavenly, guard thy temple till 
the end.... for the safety and victory of our masters Constantine... .” 


No. 5. In wall of Sheikh’s house. SAaM EL JAULAN, 


5 


AWOIKOKOM 


Sued eackss "Ap |xeda w oiKkobopo| s. 


Kor description of Sahm el Jaulan, see Schumacher, Across the Jordan, 
p. 91 ff. It appears to have always been in the province of Syria. 
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No. 6. On lintel over doorway in deep cellar, adjoining Sheikh’s house. 
SAHM EL JAULAN. 


LHME TaPIsec | 


al HMAC 


a7(ovs) Zp: ‘I(yoobds) Xp(cates) Kiipi(os) 


Sih as fH} Tapeoys Las. 
t 


The era used here is in all probability that of Damascus, which begins 
with the year 312 B.c. The 902nd year would thus be 590 a.p., which is 
the date of the inscription. It is remarkable to find the Seleucid era 
employed so far south of Damascus, and its use is conclusive proof that 
Sahm el Jaulén was connected with Damascus, and not with the province 
Arabia. There can hardly be any doubt that this place is the «Aina 
Tav\dyns of Georgius Cyprius. 

In the centre of the stone a cross is inscribed. 


Oatos 


éx(@v) w'. 


For a description of ’Adwan, see Schumacher, Across the Jordan, 
p. 119. | 
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No. 8, Over doorway north end of Mosque. JAsEM. 


pe 


~— eet ecg 
Zp Tro - PA ews ‘ . W/ ya: he! 
Gris ener Pont joy : A rom, 
x y] } - 
NR wi : TAP 
WS HY IAT NA Ponti Ko ach ! 
es —<E= [= “A we 
ae Ee ee ee ae Ae ee 4. pea a cra KA LAP Ot Sear MR > 
mpoopopa °H\- | To pLaptipioy ? emoptor ? 
va Evzpordov Tap 
Syucac? *Avepovikou. aor 


A cross is inscribed on each side of the stone, which is incomplete on 
the right hand side, if not on the left also. 


Mr. Paton conjectures in 1. 3 mpovvia for rpovoiar. 
“By offering of Elias, son of Eutropios .... by the care of 
Andronikos (?) the chapel of the martyr.” 


No. 9. South end of old Mosque. JAsrm. 


HE LY YG EAE HYCONMPACAN T HN | 
"TENEANT W TE PONTIO Y '& 
BA MHNKEDYA 


bp A 
AZONAMIENG 4 4 


wi K(ipije “W(yoo)t X(prot)e, éX€yoov racav Thy 
yeveav 7& Tepovtiov. 


aunv. Kdpee, pidrakov al drodvs |. 


The last line of the inscription is almost obliterated. 
“Lord Jesus Christ have mercy on all the family of Gerontios: 
Amen. Lord guard them.” 
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No. 10. In court of house near old Mosque. J Asem. 


RET HNI 
i JT KAI TOYA OA € YON TAC KAITOCN?CA IA 


; Amanrocipnnew ¢ cone: Maia REE 


ae 
O Kipwos prov Bovos o Naparpararos) mpwro(v) 
Ta iy(paros) Kougs cat Aove apkas yuby ev efi Jey 
Kat TOVS OlodevovTas Kai TO [cOvo |s Oud 


TUVTOS cipy veveaOat jopartsato, 


Published from a better copy in Archiolog. Lpigraph. Mittheil. wus 
Oesterreich, 1884, p. 181, and in Lévue Archéologique, 1884, vol. iv. p. 264. 
Bonus was dux Arabiz at the end of the 4th century (see Wadid., 
2293a). He had apparently cleared the neighbouring desert of wild 
beasts and robbers. 
“My Lord Bonus, most noble Comes of the first order, and Dux ruling 
us in peace, established the peace of the travellers and the nation for 
” 


ever.” In Rév. Arch., Md) is read for pov in the first line. Wad- 
dington reads, in 2293, em! ®d, Bévos, so that this reading is probably 
the correct one. 


No. 11. Over doorway of Sheikh’s honse. 


J ASEM. 
The stone is very mutilated. 


sie: 


TI PTT WCATIOATAT DE Se 


TIN KAN WC 
EKAICEN. 


KANWS 
CKTLOE Vv 
- is the monogram of Christ. 
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No. 12, Ornamentation on stone over doorway at Umm Ex ’OstJ. 


Part of ornamental design which had probably formed the lintel of a 
door. It consists of a row of similarly formed heads separated and 
surrounded by a geometrical pattern. 


A 
No. 13. In stone heap near Umm mn Osi. 


0 |aco- 

at jos ?AB- 
-0ddNOUR 
dpov (2) 


CTY 


“Thaddaios son of Abdalouaros (7) — years of age.” 


A 
No, 14. In stone heap near Umm ut ’Ost. 


"A ALS] éda0os 
Ma [ 00¢ |} ou 


err) ae 


“Abdelathos the son of Matheos —- years of age.” 
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No. 15. In stone heap near Umm ti Osis. 


Kvup- 
ayos 


Tak- 


Ben Omar. God This was built by 

have merey upon him. () Salamah son 
of Omar, on whom 
God have mercy. 


No. 18. Over court doorway near Sheikh’s house, said to have been 
copied 30 years ago, and to have recorded the fact that King David 
had built the house. ?AKRABAH. 


Naa|uwy ypEazto “Hpakhiéas 


ere |Acwoev 


See No, 19. 
‘“ Naamon began (it) Heraklidas finished (it).” 
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No. 19. In roof of adjoining house, upside down. ’AKRABAH (Wadd., 24130). 


€ T.OYCIHBAGAEWcAN 

| HYITAFYPIOYACYE IA O f= 
CMANEIXAQ0Y EO] * 

| HEANTABYP WM AT. 


ACY MFOZMOYKAT | 
ONBW0? ON Sse EKT 


Al WNIALON ESS 
regal Bee = 


erous i Baoews *Ayp- 
-(r7a Kuptov *Aouceteo- 
-s Maderyadov éxot- 
-yoav 7a Ovpwmar- 
=a oul KOO {LOU Kat 2 Ses 
-ov Bwwov éx 7- 
-Oy idtwy edacBecas tv- 
-aka Au Kupiw 
In Waddington’s copy (after that of Wetzstein) the date is uncertain. 
Kirchoff conjectured IH, and the later reading of the stone confirms this. 
The inscription belongs to the reign of Agrippa II, the 18th year of which 
was 67 A.D. This date, together with that on No. 30, establishes the 
political position of ’Akrabah. The fact of its dating by Agrippa shows 
that it must have belonged to the province of Syria as formed in 63 B.c., 
and by the use of the Seleucid era (see No. 30) at a late date, it cannot 
have been in the part of Syria united to Arabia about 297 a.pv. See Pt. II. 
“Tn the 18th year of the reign of our Lord, King Agrippa, Aoudeidos 
the son of Maleichathos made for Zeus the Lord the doors and their 
ornaments and the altar at his own expense, from feelings of piety.” 


Nos. 20 and 21. In Sheikh’s Medafeh. ’AKRABAH. 


-do0ce- 

[ Jos *Ar- hy Cite 
-[d]drofv 2) & 
T]wavys OWS 5) é. 
é€TOV 
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No. 22. On the end of a broken Sarcophagus at the fountaiii. 
7 AKRABAH. 


Nv 


Tu Wapa XYe- 


| TAWAPAtCC | 

N BICC OYC 

BZNCZH 
NH}. 


Biccovs 
no(aca) Ei’ 


[ur }oof 9] 


“May Gapsara, daughter of Sebisses, who lived forty-eight years, 
be remembered.” 


No. 23. In wall of house. ’AKRABATL. 


f z a ° Ippw mav ool djoro (Or “Pwuaves ? 
iP PWMANOC OIOETEWS eT Te al ( / ) 
LOR KEIANEWN 
(ie EPI QQUNAEMARNA 
ACFEIKOOMIEAIL ING Of 
TWUTAVTAC HEAIAIO 
AOYMLE TPIOCANAOCEL 
EP YETIATAACNY { 


, 
- wepippwv..... 


‘ ig Ee eat , | 
[ad |r vr avyas neXcLoL0. | 
[. F - lou meéezpios ddXos i 
dy\aov v[ior ]. | 


a ae 


The inscription must have been in hexameter verse, of which we have 
only parts--the ends of the lines—preserved. 


No, 24. By doorstep in same courtyard. ’AKRABAH. 


= v4", - - >a rs 
} OM fA ATOETEYZENANI | 
4 0 € AAVI OOVAXYA BHE 
WACAKEAPV MA NIA PA KOOL 
{ @1I+NEE gs WET O { 
iEe APEKTWV ANToV | 


%  f TED E VCE PEIAHC 
UB gly 


” 
eTEevecv 


, 
Tapa oul ze s] 


ze Zevs epeddyole | 


¢ 


1 Or & OF Ne 
Senter?! Gino S's. 


This and the previous inscription may be parts of the same, but the 
reading is hopeless. 
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No. 25. In wall. ’AKRABAH. 


"0 
=e 


ae y 
74 Oz ayi\ O pat > a ‘ aA . 
Ser [Kupie, dvaradcov zor] 600) ee 


PE ITI ce) d if eNO ps TOV 2 | Tew |pyiov x ; 
tf | ov & N fH N [ PPAeciec} retro Che Evozpa| tlov . apuny 
a ® 


No. 26. Over house door. ’AKRABAH, - 


XE TM 
QA 
Zw) Dis 


A cross in the centre is flanked by the omega and alpha (cf. Schumacher, 
Across the Jordan, fig. 101, p. 196). The meaning of the letters XE. M . 
has been much debated. They are almost peculiar to Christian imscrip- 
tions of early date in Syria. (For an instance from Athens, see Bull. 
fTell., U1, p. 32.) Waddington (No. 2145) proposes as the full signification, 
Xpioros 6 ek Mapias yevynOels. De Rossi interprets the letters as Xpiords 
MixayA TaSpijd, an explanation which had suggested itself to Wad- 
dington also. (See Bulletino di Archeologia Cristiana, 1890, p. 42 ; also 
Bull., 1870, pp. 18-31, 115-121.) 


No. 27. Over court door. ’AKRABAH, 


. A (A ” ’ 
et pev Pieces Epxeo ynOomevos 
i ‘a 
ef 6€ POovees dépKxeo Texopevos 


Within a circle in the centre is a cross, from which depend clusters of 
grapes, recalling in style forms of the holy tree on Assyrian and Pheenician 
monuments. 

(The same wish registered in this inscription is conveyed by two lines 
of a metrical inscription, Wadd., 2145 = Kaibel 452 :— 

Baogos ’ABovpioto rovioato trois ayabois pev 
xappara trois b€ Kaxois edpduevos ddvvas 

“Bassos, son of Abourios, made these things ; devising them as joys 
to the good, but to the evil, woes.”) W. R. Paton. 

“Tf thou lovest, come rejoicing ; but if thou hatest, look, and waste 


away.” 
D2 
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No, 28. In old dye near threshing floor, “AKRABAH. 


Pin ONLCRROMPIIC 7 |od70 Mavacis [. ? -Jroos+[. ee I 


SISO noc v jeoheyyéa Ocluazo vyor . || 


This must have formed part of a metrical inscription dedicating a 
temple or church. 


No. 29. In wall. ’AKRABAH. 


+KHNTON) 


Covky few 
KHC Jax 


+KHNTON 
COYKYT (?) €W 
BHG i... 


This inscription is undecipherable. 


No, 30. Over doorway. ’AKRABAH. 


AKVO_ 


HTOYCG 
MP por op 
A per oi ere 


AAU AC 
KoY@ Ww NCOM fH HAL NO 


Pa 
TBO ” €10YO JK al Nexrice nly peAtes 


TOUS p "A jurre- ere ‘Poogos [2 ALO- 
Aanac- Hh Aus PNa- p Masreoy ape, a- 
KOU W- [B cou ofxo( Comnac) x| ur e€xTUoey . | 70 Edt- 
(p' | (uns 


The 812th year of Damascus corresponds to 500 «.p. (ef. No. 6). The 
use of this date shows that ’Akrabah remained in Syria after 297 a.p. (see 
No, 19, note). For the explanation of the signs X M is see No. 26, note. 


P is the monogram of Christ, and is repeated twice if not thrice. 
“In the 812th year of Damascus. Ampelis, the son of Flavius, was 
the architect. Rufus, the son of Magnus, was the mason. The stones are 
from Eutime.” 
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No, 31. On a heavy stone at the end of a Sheikh’s tomb'in the grave- 
yard beside the Kasar, a building which resembles the Palmyrian tombs. 


° AKRABAH. is 
‘ ‘ 

| 

‘ 

‘ 
BS 

XQ, 

“aNore WAAL wy OC KAIOYNOLA AKAAONADOYC | N= ) 

DAPLOUINOCAEZ WHICITADIDIAOLIFEAE BV NOS ’ 

‘ I 

: 

n 

t 

; eS 

eS Ree ee Re SEA eS 0) ee, ae ark oe? a= 
-n8 
[ez JevEer 
VEATHpES 


of 6é€ te} BalxleccOQs epiBwraxa véovor y@pov 
> , AT ’ ‘ oy § . Wn 
nvopenv [Nladuwvos cai ovvopa Kkadov qoovow 
O(e)in[a]ucvos 6€ Cwotor ra of Gitos 7Oce Ovpos 
. iv: ‘ , e , x al s 
e(e)/uato [x ]ai POipmevorsw wréptatov Hoe Oeynrov 
op] (?) ae ae ze DOR ‘ ele Nae 
[yap lov ( vy mivu7y adoxw Kat viel Kedvy 


Tlavdcvy on ovvoma KAneyauddao yeveOdys 


Kirdrrov 66 Nauwvos derCuoro(e) metecy. 
} } /] 


“ The inhabitants of... and they that dwell in the fertile country of 
Bachesethe sing the valour of Naamon and his fair name. When he had 
built for the living that which his heart desired, he built for the dead 
also a lofty and splendid circle (?) for himself, his wise wife, and his 
dear son. Paulina was her name, and she was of the race of Cleigamidas. 
May Cylptus, son of Naamon, be among those that live for ever.” 


No. 32. In the city wall, south-west, near the ground. ’AKRABAH. 
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No. 33. At Kerr SHEMS, 


H kKTICOHTOCTABK KH | 
AA ae 


eri 705 cd\aB(eotatov) "Amov op . 
PN exttaOn 70 o7dBNov Kat 


addayu. 


addy, 7c. dddayiov, usually d\Aay). For oraSrov, cf. Wadd., 2161. 

“Tn the time of the most reverend Amos, ruler of... (2), the stable 
und the stage was built.” The ora8dov kal adAay) were apparently an inn 
by the wayside where a change of horses was or could be made. 


No, 34. At Kerr SHEMs, 


Maé[uu- 
os Mal &:- 
jou i[z- 
revs 

ern 


dy’. 


“Maximus, son of Maximus, a knight, (lived) thirty-three years.” 


No, 35. At Kerr Suems. 


”NOwXt- 
[s] ‘Oovo[v | 
ad(o)xos 
OV 


, 
T 


“ Adolis, wife of Hosios, eighty years of age.” 
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or 


No. 36. At Kerr SHEMs, 


==] AMEP OCH ABE IOY/ 
=a) AALUNAINOCANEL 
1N Agd@c €MOIHCATO 
NBWHONOEOYA! 
OCEKTWNIGIWN : 
ETAEKATOY AAP I [= 
K KAICA PoC |= 


Ajeepos Ma@evov 


cat "Ovawos déc- 
Aos eotnoa(y) T0- 
v Bwpov Ocoo Ac- 

x > a yar 

os 6k TOV LOlWwY 
ez(ous) OcKkdTou “Aepe- 


an , 
avov Kacoapos 


The date is the 10th year of Hadrian’s reign, 126 a.p. There is 
another inscription given by Waddington of the year 190 a.p., which also 
dates by the reigning Emperor. Also No. 46 dates by the reign of 
Agrippa. This shows that Es Sanamein, the ancient Aere, must have 
been in the province of Syria from its formation till at least 295 a.p. 
Although we have no date later than that year, Aere was apparently in 
Arabia, being called Hierapolis (¢.¢.”Eppa Teds) in the Votitie. For the 
identification of Es Sanamein with Aere, see Wadd., 2413 7. 

“ Ameros, the son of Matheios, and Onainos his brother, made the 
altar of the god Zeus at their own expense, in the 10th year of the reign 
of Hadrian Ceesar.” 


Or 
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No. 38. (Cf our No. 39.) Es Sayxamety, a repetition of No. 39. 


LP ATEPH IGS Ye aypoYTHTY 
is HTOYCTECCAPE, 
MTIADHPOP OY 
“ANEGHKEN 


~ 


Ber jarépa Too Vviow av’zoo a7) z- 
Lx] Tous téooape| | 
Pra |e adnpopov|s 7 


avedyK ev 


No. 39. (Waddington, 2413 g.) 

This inscription, together with No. 40, and also a fragment broken off 
a similar inscription, are all on the front of the temple over the old door- 
way. Es Sanamery, 


TpinwNalocky NA 
FoY ToYMOppoy © 
1ELACACACHNAN 


Diiwvatos Kuva- 


yoo tou Moppov 


— 


A , : 
ic[p]acas Aouvar 


; bed 
Ovyatepa tov vi- 


00 avtTou on) Ti- 
t 


KH TOYCTECCA 
PACAANITA DH 


. r 
X) TOUS TéECCa- 


pas Nauraey- 


dopl ous ex] Lev] 


te toy 
éétw v ave |OyKev 


iepdovae is the common word in this sense. I do not know any other 
example of the use of fepdw for the middle. Liddell and Scott’s Lex. does 
not recognise it. 


No. 40. In wall, left corner, front (exactly 39). Es Sanamrry. 


QTAWNAIOCK YNATOY } 
| TOYMoPPOYIEPAE AC | 
AOL NANOYCATEPATOY 
YIOYAY TOYZ HT YXxH 
Y TOYCTECCAPACKAHLTIA 
h AHDOPOYCEKTHONIA| 
WNANSOH KEN 


rs 
x 
tT 
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No, 41. In wall of court. Es Sayamety. 


M COR VAIMUESV(4vR 
PUIOREINREEIONEMYRYEN} 
oT INTE TMARTINIE TNONNL 
VR NAN 4 KAR I'S 1M 0 ET ga 


M....as miles legionis Cyrenaicae..... 


an 
“I 


mortuus ? missus? in exped]itione in regione M..... (or regionem ?. .” 


[cura Ius]tini et Martini, et Nonni..... 
[fratri ge]rmano karissimo et 


The Legio IIT Cyrenaica was stationed in Syria. 


No. 42. In wall. Es Sanamern. 


0) 6). 6. pee 


No 43. In cattle court. Es Sanamein. 


No. 44. In Sheikh’s house. Eg SAnamery. 


~ VU 
= 


Ocancpro- 


S 
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No. 45. By way side. Es SANAMEIN. 


No. 46. In Sheikh’s house. Es SaNaMeEIy. 


le TOYCAZ TOY KALA 
(BAC AEwcarrintAky 


By ABBSTAIO(O1AW 
YN IOO1KOAO MHC AN 


1S 


» « A ' 
crous NC’ 70d Kai AB! Baoréws ’Aypizza Kupi[ov] 
. aBBoyatos P/XKw[ vos Kal of | viol oLKOCoMNaaV [ 7p 00 |pav 
, oe A ; 5 Sap ; y 
GUY VELKACLOLS Kal Neovtapeors (?) Kal 7a Oupwuata EaTHCAY 


‘ - ' > a mar + r , 
Au Kupuw Ek TWVY LOLWV cvaceBeias NEPpy 


This inseription has been fully discussed by Prof. G. A. Smith in the 
Critical Review, January, 1892. This copy is a little more complete than 
his. «upfov was written in full; only two letters at most are missing 
before . . aB8oyatos, which seems to have been part of a Syrian name put 
into Greek form, perhaps MaB8oyaios.* 

For the bearing of the date on the province see No. 37. 


1 Tn an unpublished inseription of Cappadocia, which will soon be published 
by V. Yorke, King’s College, Cambridge, the name MauBoyép occurs in the 
dative. Prof. Ramsay had suggested MaBBoyaioce as the mutilated name, 
but it is, in all probability, Maupéyeoc. The name is a most interesting 
one. Mambug, or Mabug, is the Syrian name of Hierapolis (now Mambitch), 
near the Euphrates, in North Syria; and also the name or title of the goddess. 
From it comes the name for “cotton” in many Oriental languages (‘Durkish 
*Pambuk ”).—-A. GW. 
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No. 47. Upside down in wall of court. Es Sayamniy. 


Tt WwT0u 


The letters are separated by a cross. 


No. 47a. In niche in Temple. Es Sanametry. (Wadd., 2413/.) 


[ C€0d0T0cek TOPOE 
ET TAKIN. : OIANOCA 
ACYM BI WiAITEKNDIG) 
‘THN TIXEANCYNTHK O 
KATH ITAT P| 
IDIXPYCWEKOCYHCEN 


Mh ——<—<—$<— 


Occdot0s “Exzopos “Exraku[¢ |Ocavos dpa cup Biw Kat TEKVOLS THY 
Tiyéay avy 7) KOVXI) 7H TaTploL Ypvaw éxoa| wlyocr. 

““Theodotus, the Heptakinethian, son of Hector, along with his wife 
and children, adorned with gold the statue of Tvyy, along with the niche, 
for his native place.” 


No. 47b. Projecting from wall in Temple. Es Sanamen. 


enit ?|porrov [rov Se3acrov 


1 
2. 7d Kowdly| 
elie es ° 
9 8 «ayes eniz[pomev- 
~ \ ; 
4. olavra reysns [kal. .... xapuy 
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No. 48. In wall of court. En Busrr. 


This inscription is quite undecipherable. 


(To be continued.) 


A JOURNEY IN THE HAURAN. 
By Rev. W. Ewine. 


On the afternoon of Monday, August 15th, 1892, under a broiling sun, 
LTset out from Safed, with two attendants, viz.. Mohammed el Khudra, 
aman of some reputation in that mountain city, who was supremely 
satisfied as to his own abilities to act as guide, philosopher, and friend ; 
and ’Abdullah, a youthful mukary, who bestowed all my goods for the 
journey on a rather lean-looking fedish, planting himself on the top of 
all, and sang, swore, and whistled the day in and the day out again: a 
happy-hearted lad, but, withal, in mortal dread of Chirkas (Circassian), 
Bedawy, and Druze, and when in their neighbourhood, ever trembling 
for the day that never came. Heading eastward, winding along through 
the groves of ancient olives that shade the northern steeps, we left the 
castle hill behind us, lying like a mighty mastiff in repose, clear cut in 
white against the dark purple of the Jermuk range beyond. Passing 
between the two beautifully-rounded grassy hills that guard the Damascus 
road, just where it reaches its greatest height, we plunged down the swift 
and uarrow descent, with high precipitous cliffs on either hand, into the 
flat lands of the Upper Jordan valley. Red-legged partridges, like their 
more sober cousins at home, always nearest when the gun is furthest, 
literally swarmed over the grey crags to the right ; impenetrable hedges 
of prickly pear fenced the tortuous approaches to the village on the 
left, while women and dirty children made believe to wash, puddling 
in the little stream that gurgled down the glen. In pleasing contrast 
with the monotonous brown of the surrounding country, the gardens, 
fruit trees, and young plantations of Ja’uneh, the Jewish colony, seemed 
to fall like a spreading cascade of emerald from the rocky side of Jebel 
Kan’an. 

Hot and shelterless are the broad stretches in the Ghér, marked here 
and there by the dark brown roofs of the Arabian “ houses of hair,” and 
by the groups of white flecks, that mark the presence of the shepherd 
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and his gentle charge. Just over the brown knolls to northward we 
catch glimpses of sunlight sparkling on the “ Waters of Merom” ; beyond 
the long marshland, haunt of buffalo and boar, and alive with water 
fowl, both great and small, rise the sombre heights of the Jaulan, 
culminating in the gleaming shoulders of the mighty Hermon. 

Riding in the burning sun, few things help better to beguile the time 
than the tales in which the Arab soul delights, and in the relating of 
which he excels. I have often been amused and interested to see with 
what eagerness a crowd of Arabs will gather to hear a story for the 
hundredth time, told by a master of the art. Men get a reputation for 
telling one story well, even as among ourselves the fame of a great singer 
is often chiefly due to the manner in which he sings one song. I asked 
Mohammed for a tale, and the ready tongue at once responded, with not 
one, but many, all racy of the soil we trod ; for was it not just here that 
a Christian mukary returning from Damascus, overpowered with fatigue, 
had lain down to rest on this soft bank under the shady thorns, and in 
the gloom of swift-falling night, had fallen a prey to the devouring 
hyena ? And not much further on, had he not himself only just escaped 
with his life from the jaws of bear, boar, or he knew not what thing of 
horror, in the darkness, all owing to the agility of the fine horse he rode ? 
These are but the kernels of his tales: wrought out with all the wealth 
of Oriental fancy, they lasted long. 

Long strings of camels, returning from Acre, whither they had carried 
the golden riches of the Hauran, with drowsy riders rocking on their 
backs, swung contemptuously past on their way to the fords, some distance 
south of the Jisr Bendt Yokib. 

It was after sunset when we reached the bridge. Fed by his mighty 
springs the Jordan maintains a steady flow even at this advanced season ; 
dark breadths of moving waters pass between the piers and under the 
arches, swirl round in foam-capped eddies, then break off in swift descent, 
between evergreen banks of waving oleander. In the hush of night the 
river’s rush fills all the valley with a pleasant sound. 

We turned northward towards a makhdda or ford, between the bridge 
and Lake Hfileh, where, near some Arab tents where we intended to 
sleep, we hoped to effect a crossing. Here my guide’s local knowledge 
was invaluable. Coming opposite a rounded hill to the left we bore down 
upon the river, across the intervening meadow. The night was cloud- 
less, and from the moonless sky the stars streamed down their fullest 
splendour. The deep water here flowed softly, tall, spectral weeds waving 
gently in the night breeze. Mohammed pulled up on the river’s brink 
and called ‘Isa, ’Isa,” in a voice hardly above a whisper. Immediately 
on the opposite bank, in the dim light, a shadowy form appeared, and the 
owner of a voice peculiarly soft for a Bedawy, agreed to meet us at the 
makhdda and conduct us safely over. As we rode onward Mohammed 
explained that ’/sa, the chief of the local Arabs, was sharik, or partner 
of his own, who often came to Safed on business, and who would be sure 
to stretch a point to help us. Just below a slight fall the river widens 
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into a broad pool, a bushy peninsula from the other side reaching well 
into the middle. Above the reeds beyond, we could see the top of the 
soldier’s tent, for here a guard was set; but the servant of the Sultdn 
was asleep! Well up to the waist in the dark water, ’Isa’s dusky figure 
approached to meet us. The bridles were removed from the horses’ 
mouths ; having tied up my saddle bags as high as possible, and instructed 
me to sit tailor-wise on the top of the saddle, “Isa grasped the halter, 
and led my steed into the water. After many windings, avoiding 
treacherous holes in the river’s bed, the flood sometimes threatening to 
carry us off bodily, at last he conducted us safely to the further bank. 
While waiting for my companions, the soldier, roused from slumber, 
shivering in the night air, accosted me with a few trembling oaths. My 
dress puzzled him; finally he became exceedingly deferential, supposing 
me to be a Basha. In this delusion he was assiduously encouraged by 
the ingenuous Mohammed; and forthwith we took our way to the 
encampment of ’Isa—only a few straggling tents on a bare knoll, about a 
hundred yards from the river. 

The women, disturbed at midniyvht, got up with great good nature, 
collected straw and dry sticks for a fire, whose leaping flame soon shed 
a comfortable radiance over the faces of sheep and oxen that lay won- 
deringly around. Milk was brought and warmed ; this, with the coarse 
bread of the Beduw and honey, made a meal by no means to be despised. 

In mid-stream ’Abdullah’s sedish had fallen, giving the poor fellow an 
involuntary bath at a most inconvenient hour. As he had no change of 
apparel, his case was all the more piteous; but by dint of using the 
fire in a thoroughly original fashion, he was in a fairly presentable case 
when the hour for riding arrived. Accustomed to all kinds of hardship 
these sturdy men of the road make light of troubles that would over- 
whelm us. One thing grieved him—the sugar had got wet, and not all 
the care he lavished on it could prevent it from crumbling and melting 
before his eyes. 

The horses were tethered beside us. Stretching a cloak on the ground, 
I lay down to rest awhile, under the silent stars. The last thing I 
remember was the firelight on the features of an eager crowd, to whom 
Mohammed was retailing the news of the world, with evident relish of 
his own eloquence. 

Before daybreak we were astir again. 

As we climbed the hills to eastward in the growing light of the 
morning, a magnificent view was obtained of Lake Hileh and its pic- 
turesque surroundings. As we rose higher the mequalities of the plain 
seemed to be flattened out, and Arab tent and threshing floor were clearly 
seen. Close by the mouth of the river the red-tile roofs of the new 
Jewish colony stood boldly out amidst incipient gardens and orchards. 
The lake itself lay like a sheet of silver, sending off between emerald 
banks, the shining thread of the Jordan. Over the marshes in the valley 
northward hung thick masses of whitish vapour, through openings in 
which we could see the green of the reeds, and patches of gleaming water. 
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The serried heights of the western mountains, stretching northward to 
the darker peaks of Lebanon and southward to the brow overlooking 
the Sea of Galilee, smiled softly to the sunrise, while the snow that 
still lay in the furrows that plough the sides of Great Hermon, responded 
to the sun with flashing light, hardly less brilliant than his own. 

In the swift dawn of the Eastern day we were already far along the 
path which follows closely the line of the old’ Roman road, leading froin 
the bridge, by way of Kuneiterah and Sq’ sa’, to Damascus ; the series of 
extinct volcanoes, the Jaulin hills, rising in front; the undulating 
plateau, torn by many a deep winding wady, and inter watercourse 
reaching to the borders of Gilead ; over the western rim of this plateau 
the mighty hollow of the Ghor, the blue waters of Galilee reposing m 
calm beauty between the opposing heights : westward rose the mountains 
of Zebulon and Naphtali, passing southward into the gentle hills around 
Nazareth; Tabor, Little Hermon, and Gilboa, and “beyond the great 
plain of Fedicelon the highlands of Samaria. 

From some of the higher points the scene enc was one of great 
interest. The rollig uplands of the Jaulan, as far as the eye could 
reach, seemed to be literally alive with camels. These patient ships of 
the desert, of all sorts and sizes, great and small, young and old, huge 
shaggy patriarchs, moving with unspeakable dignity, and light, sportive, 
gambolling calves, swarmed on every hand. Here, in this deep hollow, 
a regiment has taken shelter from the heat of the advancing sun ; yonder, 
a battalion crowds among the sweet grass that surrounds the spring, 
hustling and jostling each other like a mob at the door of a theatre; 
wherever pasture, however meagre, was to be found, the brown hills were 
dotted with their yellow forms. Tall columns of blue smoke, rising 
gracefully in the quiet morning, marked the encampments of their 
masters. The burning suns had long since destroyed the scanty vegetation 
of the desert. These herds of camels form almost the entire wealth of 
the wandering ’Arab. To these uplands, cool and breezy compared with 
the vast solitudes of sand, where ‘much grass” is still to be found in 
the deeper valleys, they are fain to come with the growing heat of 
summer. Thusit has been from time immemorial ; thus it seems likely to 
befor manya year tocome. This annual overflow of the tides of barbarism 
from the far East sets dead against the efforts of incipient civilisation, 
indicated by an occasional patch of maize or field of wheat amid sur- 
rounding desolation. I asked why no attempt was made by the Govern- 
ment to put an end to it. The explanation was that the Beduw pay to 
the Government an annual tax of one mejedie per head of camel. This 
tribute, punctually delivered, represents a considerable portion of the 
revenue of the country; so there is a very natural unwillingness to 
interfere with it. 

Reaching a slight eminence we found the valley before us filled with 
the dark spreading tents of the children of the East. ’Abdullah visibly 
quailed at the sight of this great portable city, with crowds of uncanny- 
looking inhabitants moving about in its temporary streets. Riding 
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forward, however, we passed through their midst, meeting with nothing 
but civility and courtly Arab salutations at their hands, coupled with 
invitations to turn aside and spend the day with them. Rough enough 
as to exterior they certainly were, but a kindliness showed through their 
genial offers of hospitality, the sincerity of which no stranger could 
mistake. 

We pressed on until we reached the tumble-down village of Mw arah. 
A copious fountain springs by the wayside, from under the ruins of an 
old building. Here we were tempted to rest. My morning ablutions 
were an object of absorbing interest to the motley group of villagers 
who swiftly gathered to scrutinise the travellers. A frugal breakfast 
of bread and milk, which the tatterdemalions readily brought us, 
thoroughly refreshed us. While we were engaged with this, we found 
the poor people were absolutely bubbling over with news, and greatly 
vejoiced to find fresh ears to listen to their story. 

The Turks have given a home in this district to numbers of free- 
spirited Circassians who left their native mountains some years ago 
in order to live under a Mohammedan government. One of their 
strongest settlements in these parts is at Kwnetterah, on the Damascus 
road, about fifteen miles from Jisr Bendt Ya'kib. Bringing with them 
habits of industry, and some knowledge of agriculture, they soon 
changed the aspect of the country around their new home. They build 
dykes, plant hedges, make roads, prepare watercourses for irrigation: 
with wheeled vehicles, and improved implements of husbandry, they 
speedily secure returns from the soil, amazing to the ancient ignorant 
and indolent inhabitants. But unless the results of their labours were 
secured to them by some means against the troops of marauders that 
prowl around, they, too, might grow heartless and give up the hopeless 
struggle. The ordinary Wedlak trembles at the approach of the Arab, 
and all that he hath he would gladly give to the wild man of the 
desert for sweet life’s sake. He has little reason to labour hard simply 
to feed the robber. But the Circassian knows nothing of trembling, 
whoever approaches. They are trained to arms from their youth. Their 
weapons are vastly superior to those of the Arab; and every man of 
them is a dead shot with the rifle. They have established for themselves 
a reputation for perfect fearlessness ; determined courage in conflict, and 
relentless severity in exacting vengeance when injured. Men think 
twice before attacking them. Even the Bedawy, from of old the terror of 
these lands, is learning to acknowledge the prowess of the Circassian, 
and to bend his proud spirit in the presence of his superior. 

Some little time before our visit, the Arabs of the great tribe of Wuld 
"Aly, coming westward, had chosen to assert their ancient rights and 
privileges in the matter of pasture, over the whole of these wide- 
stretching domains. They resented the intrusion of the Circassians, 
whom they regarded as interlopers; the cultivated fields represented 
so much land simply stolen from them. To mark their sense of the 
injustice thus done them, they took two of the Circassians, whom . they 
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surprised alone and unprotected, and stained with their life-blood the 
soil which they and their fellows had appropriated. There the lea 
talionis is in full force. The Circassians were at once on the alert, and 
on the very night before our arrival six of the Arabs had paid with 
their lives for the cruel folly of their tribesmen. This, the villagers 
assured us, had fired the wrath of the Beduw almost to frenzy; the 
country was practically in a state of war, which rendered it extremely 
unsafe for travellers. : 

Notwithstanding friendly remonstrances, we remounted and rode on ; 
turning soon, we pursued our course in a south-easterly direction. Passing 
many enormous herds of camels, we saw, in the head of a broad valley, 
the largest Arab encampment I have ever seen. It was a veritable city 
of goats’ hair; and the hum of its busy life reached us in the distance. 
In the open spaces before the tents women were churning butter, 
swinging energetically the milk-filled skin between the legs of the tripod ; 
others were making flour, grinding the wheat between two circular stones, 
the upper of which was turned by means of a wooden handle inserted 
near the edge, the grain being put in through an aperture im the centre; 
others, again, were transforming the flour into great sheets of bread ; 
while the music of mortar and pestle might be heard from some shady 
tent, where the coffee-loving Sheikh would provide a cup of the coveted 
beverage for his friends. 

Certain green-coloured tents, of the shapes commonly used by travellers, 
stimulated a natural curiosity. They turned out to be the “shops” of 
raerchants from Damascus, who make it their business to supply the 
Arab with such luxuries as they can tempt him to purchase. Coffee and 
tobacco, which is used almost exclusively in the form of cigarettes, have 
now become really a necessity. Tea is a luxury pretty well beyond their 
reach ; a pocket-mirror, however indifferent the glass, is a treasure. 
These merchants take payment in kind, the Arabs not being over flush of 
cash ; sammn, or clarified butter, is the chief article of commerce. Troops 
of donkeys, with great sweating skins of samn on their backs, may be 
seen constantly during this season, heading towards the cities, where the 
merchants realise a splendid profit. This can hardly be grudged to men 
who, going forth unprotected into the wilderness, trusting themselves 
absolutely in the hands of the barbarians, certainly put their possession 
of courage beyond all question. 

As we continued our journey Mohammed entertained me with the 
story of an adventure which befell him here in his youthful days. He 
was then Kawass to the French Consul in Safed, and rode his beautiful 
grey mare. The Arabs have always a keen eye for a good horse. 
Suddenly he was set upon by five horsemen, and but for the almost 
supernatural performances of that magnificent grey he must inevitably 
have perished. I am disposed to think there was some truth in this 
story, for it contained fewer oaths than usual, and concluded with one of 
the most fervent el hamdulillahs I ever heard him utter. 

It was approaching mid-day when the hill of Hr Ruzaniyeh hove in 
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sight, the black ruins which cover its summit looking very black in the 
perpendicular rays. To the east lay a large encampment, the tents being 
ranged in a double row running from north to south. The dwelling of 
the Sheikh was sufficiently indicated by its size, covering about four times 
as much ground as those of his subordinates. Among the Arabs a man’s 
dignity is frequently expressed by the number of ’Awamid, literally 
“columns,” but in reality wooden poles, required to support his 


el eee) — house of hair.” One object in having a larger tent is to 


provide accommodation for strangers, whom the hospitable soul of the 
Arab can hardly endure to see passing his tent-door. They love to be 


known as men dle | ras —‘‘of much ashes”—the heap of ashes by 


his “house” affording a fair index to the extent of the owner's 
hespitality. 

The encampment was one of Turkoman Arabs, presided over by the 
good Sheikh Mustapha, a man of portly presence and genial manner. 
With great heartiness he bade us welcome under his roof, adding the 


usual formula in addressing me, Ginn . ~u—“my house is yours.” 
SES ne 


We found that in a like liberal spirit he had just assured a number of 
mukaries that his house was ¢thezrs, and in truly oriental fashion they had 
taken possession, stretching themselves under his spreading cloth of hair 
during the great heat of the day. They cheerfully made room for the 
new comers, and after some eight hours in the saddle we were glad enough 
to rest awhile, especially as the generous Mustapha at once provided us 
with delicious fresh milk. Just before dropping off for an hour’s sleep, 
{ heard my veracious attendant, Mohammed, beginning a tale of his 
master’s greatness and dignity, which grew to enormous proportions 
before we had travelled far, in the telling of which, especially as it 
developed in his skilful hands, he seemed to find a keen delight, I 
remonstrated, but in vain, My business was to see the country, going 
where I would ; but all minor matters of management must be left to 


him, I had to learn to answer to the title hy — Baik,” a dignity 
which clave to me in the wilds of barbarism, but deserted me on our 
return to civilisation! By and bye, having heard it a few times, I knew 
when the tale was coming. A peculiar clearing of the throat, a oe 


address to the man of most consequence in the company, () | pas L 


—-“Q my master, the Baik ”—forthwith I discreetly made my escape, to 
tind invariably on my return a new deference in the manner of all ! 

The mukaries were hearty fellows, bound for Safed, and they willingly 
agreed to carry thither letters for my friends. These written and 
despatched, we listened to the entreaties of Sheikh Mustapha, and 
resolved to spend the night with him. I wandered among the houses on 
the hill, finding many fragments, bits of carved stones, broken columns 
and old lintels, but no inscriptions to tell of their past. These fragments 
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are built into the walls of the modern huts, which are used simply as 
shelters for the cattle ; their masters prefer the open wholesomeness of 
the tent. 

Crowning the hill which bounded our vision eastward stood Hr 
Rumsaniyeh. Following Mustapha’s directions we set out to spend the 
afternoon among the ruins there. These have been fully described in 
Mr. Schumacher’s book on the Jaulan. While we were yet in the midst 
of the stony waste we were agreeably surprised to meet two Safed 
acquaintances who had. come hither to do business among the Arabs. 
They rode with us to the base of the hill, then turned southward to a few 
poor looking tents, the occupants of which were to sell them samn. 

On our return we saw the spot where a poor Bedawy had lost his life, 
a few tatters of his garments, torn in the struggle, still lying about. 
That same night, not far from the same place, a Circassian bullet laid 
another wanderer low. Descending into Wady Ghadir en Nuhds near by 
a spring we found a huge dolmen, the top stone measured roughly 
8 feet by 3 feet 6 inches by 2 feet 3 inches. The Beduw call these rude 
monuments of the dim past sometimes Kubdr el Awwalin—the graves of 
the ancient inhabitants ; sometimes Kubur Béni Isratl—the graves of the 
children of Israel, to whom, through all the desert, is attributed great 
personal strength and irresistible prowess in war. 


(To be continued.) 


SYRIA AND ARABIA. 


By A. G. Wriaut, Esq. 


I.—ForRMATION OF THE PROVINCES OF SYRIA AND ARABIA. 


Tt was in the summer of 64 B.c. that Pompey completed his victorious 
Eastern campaign by entering Syria, and at once annexing 1t as a Roman 
provinee.t The district over which he established the authority of Rome 
extended, roughly speaking, from the Upper Euphrates and the Gulf of 
Issus to Egypt and the Arabian desert, but its exact boundaries are 
uncertain; this is due to the fact that after dethroning Antiochus, the last 
of the Seleucid monarchs, Pompey parcelled out the land so that it was 
in part merged in large city districts and in part left in the hands of 
native rulers, subject to Rome, whose continual embroilments caused 
uncertainty of the exact line of frontier. 

The Syrian nationality and language extended only as far south as 
Damascus ; to the east and south-east of that city were the Arabs, to the 
south the Jews, while the west was occupied by the Phcenicians. In the 


1Plut., Pomp., 89; App., Syria, 49,70. 
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Syrian, Pheenician, and Judzean States, however, there wasa large number of 
Greek towns which had been founded as a rule under the Seleucid dynasty. 
A political difference existed in the province in addition to this national 
one, since the southern part had been for a considerable time under the 
dominion of the Ptolemies, while the northern part was under that of the 
Seleucids. It is to this difference of empire that the twofold division of 
the province of Syriais due. The year 152 p.c. was followed by the 
protracted wars of the Seleucids, which resulted in the breaking up of the 
whole territory. For the Maccabzeans not only recovered their freedom, 
but also obtained a number of Coele Syrian towns, and in many places the 
larger cities established their independence, while smaller dynasties sprung 
up in all quarters. 

It was according to these divisions of the country into districts depend- 
ing on large towns situated in them, that Pompey organised the new 
province. The following are known to have been among these towns, 
either from direct authority, or from their use of the year 64 B.c. as the 
provincial era :— 


In Upper Syria— 
Antiochia. 
Seleucia in Pieria. 
Apamea. 
Laodicea. 
Cyrrus. 
Hieropolis. 
Bercea (modern Alep). 
EKpiphania (modern Hemath). 
Balanea. 
Aradus. 


On the Phoenician coast— 
Tripolis.' 
Byblus. 
Sidon. 
Tyrus. 
Dora. 


On the Samarian and Philistine coast— 


Turris Stratonis (Caesarea). 
Joppe. 

Jamneia, 

Azotus 

Ascalon. 

Anthedon. 

Gaza. 

Raphia. 


? Ruled by Dionysius. 
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In Ceele Syria— 
Laodicea ad Libanum. 


In the Decapolis— 
Hippos (or Antiochia ad Hippum), 
Gadara. 
Abila Leucas. 
Diun. 
Kanata. 
Scythopolis. 
Pella. 
Gerasa (or Antiochia on the Chrysoroas). 
Philadelphia. 


District of Damascus. 


In the last century before Christ this district was ruled from Petva, 
the seat of an Arabian (Nabatzan) dynasty, to whom the people of 
Damascus had voluntarily submitted through dread of Ptolemaeus of 
Chalcis. Six monarchs of this family reigned over the district of 
Damascus, in the following order :— 


(1) Harethath (Aretas Philhellen), 95-50 3.0. 

(2) Maliku (Malchus or Malichus), 50-28 B.c. 

(3) Obodas, 30-7 B.c. 

(4) Harethath Philodemus (Aretas II), 7 B.c.-40 A.p.? 
(5) Maliku (Malchus), 40-75 a.p.* 

(6) Dabel (Zabelus), 75-106 4.p. 


These kings, however, were merely nominal rulers, being subject and 
tributary to Rome. In the year 106 a.p,, when the province of Arabia 
Petrzea was formed, Damascus was placed under direct Roman authority, 
and was united to the province of Syria. 


District of Judea. 


Judea formed part of the province of Syria as organized by Pompey 
in 63.B.c. The Maccabeean dynasty, tinder whose dominion it had been, 
ended in the person of Aristobulus, whom Pompeius brought to Rome 
after the capture of Jerusalem, and exhibited in his triumph. Hyrcanus, 
the brother of this monarch, was left in Judeea as dpyxrepeds kal eOvapyns, a. 
position which combined both sacerdotal and judicial powers, and which 
was afterwards confirmed by Cesar. The organisation of Judza was 
fashioned on a plan similar to that of the whole province of Syria.‘ In 


1 Came into possession of Damascus in 85 B.C. 

° His daughter was married to the tetrarch Herodes Antipas. 

3 Son of the former. He fought in the army of Vespasian against the Jews. 
(See Joseph., Bell. Jud., 3, 4, 2.) 

+ See p. 68. 
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the year 40 B.c. an attempt was made to restore the fallen monarchy. 
Antigonus, the last of the royal house, and son of the dethroned Aristo- 
bulus, in company with the Parthians, whose aid he had obtained, made 
an attempt to overthrow Hyrcanus and place himself on the throne. At 
first his efforts proved successful, but in 39 B.c. Ventidius drove the 
Parthians from Judea and in the following year Sosius, the legatus of 
Antonius, recaptured the whole district and put Antigonus to death. On 
the death of Hyrcanus, Antonius and Octavian entrusted the kingdom tu 
the Idumzan Herodes, surnamed the Great, and a legion was quartered 
for his support in Jerusalem. The soldiers took the oath both to Czesar 
as general and to the king. Herodes was responsible to Rome for the 
payment of the tribute and the disposition of the auxiliaries. His position 
was, in reality, that of a procurator (émizpomos) of the Emperor with the 
title of king. 

Herodes died in 4 B.c., leaving five sons, among three of whom the 
kingdom was apportioned. None of them, however, assumed the title of 
king. 

(a) Archelaus, with the title of ¢e@vdpyns, held the chief division, 
namely, Judea and the frontier districts in the north and_ south, 
Samaria and Idumea. An exception was made in the case of the Greek 
towns Gaza, Gadara, and Hippos, which were hereafter merged in the 
province of Syria, In the year 6 a.p. Archelaus was dethroned by 
Augustus on his brother’s accusation, and banished to Vienna. His 
territory was taken over by the Emperors legatus in Syria, Publius 
Sulpicius Quirinius, and was henceforward directly administered by a 
procurator cum jure gladw, who was subordinate to the governor of Syria, 
and bound to render him military assistance when required. From 6 A.p. 
sill 41 a.p, the following procuratores held office :— 


Coponius, 6 A.D. 

M. Ambivius, 10 a.p. 

Annius Rufus, 13 a.p. 

Valerius Gratus, 15 a.p.-26 A.D. 
Pontius Pilatus, 26 a.pD.-35 A.D. 
Marcellus, 35 A.D. 

. Maryllus, 38 A.p:-41 a.p. 


TOs <OS TN ROR 


(8) The north-east district, including Trachonitis, Auranitis, Batanaa, 
raulonitis and the Itureei,was given to Philippus with the title of rerpdpyns. 
This territory formed the poorest stretch of land in the whole district. 
The town of Caesarea Paneas was built by this ruler, and dates from the 
year 3 B.C. (€ros THs modeas), 
After his death, in 34 .p., his empire was incorporated in the province 
of Syria. 
(y) Galilea which, according to Josephus, contained 204 towns, and 
Perea, fell to Herodes Antipas, who ruled as tetpdpyns from 4 B.c. till 
39 a.p., and was banished in the last year of Caligula’s reign to 
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Some years later these three districts were reunited. Herod the 
Great, besides the three sons already mentioned, left other two: Antipater 
and Aristobulus. The son of Aristobulus, Herodes Agrippa, or as he is 
officially named, M. Julius Agrippa, became acquainted with Caligula at 
Rome, and obtained from him in the year 37 a.p. the tetrarchy of Philip- 
pus. This was followed by his acquisition of the tetrarchy of Herodes 
Antipas in 39 A.p., and finally, through favour of the Emperor Claudius, of 
Judeea and Samaria in 41 a.p. His brother Herodes obtained the kingdom 
of Chalcis. In this way the whole empire of Herodes the Great was 
again administered by a single ruler. Agrippa was succeeded on his 
death, in 44 a.p., by his son Herodes Agrippa IT, also called Marcus 
Agrippa who, owing to his extreme youth, was not invested with his 
father’s tetrarchy,! but in 49 a.p. received the district of Chalcis which 
his uncle had had. Then four years later he received from Claudius the 
tetrarchy of Philippus with the title of king, and finally in 55 A.p. obtained, 
from Nero, Tiberias and Taricheae in Galilaea, and Julias in Peraea. 

Agrippa II fought on the side of Rome in the Jewish war, receiving a 
wound at Gamala. Coins of his reign are found dating as far as 95 4.D., 
but his death took place in the year 100 a.p. He was the last king of 
Jewish race. 


Arabia. 


In the year 105 a.p., Trajan, in the person of Cornelius Palma,? the 
governor of Syria, brought under the sway of Rome the tract of land 
extending east of Palestine to the Red Sea, and including the towns of 
Bostra in the north, and Petra in the south. The district thus annexed 
formed the province of Arabia in which, after that time, a provincial era 
was common, the first year of which began with the 22nd March, 
106 A.D.* 

In the time of Hadrian, the town of Petra, the old residence of the 
Nabatzan monarchs,® from which the country,§ and later the province,’ 
took the name of Arabia Petreea, had the title "Adpiavy TWeérpa pnrpdmodes 
on its coins; but afterwards Bostra alone was the residence of the 
governor of the province, and the headquarters of the legio IIT Cyrenaica.’ 


1 Hence the double date found on ours, No. 46, G. Smith, “ Critical Review,” 
January, 1892. 

2 (Dio. Cass., 68, 14.) 

3 (Ammian 14, 8, 13, huic [Palaestinae] Arabia est conserta..... Hee 
quoque civitates habet inter oppida queedam ingentes Bostram et Gerasam atque 
Philadelphiam). 

4 Usually expressed as érog rijg émapxeiag; see ours Nos. 60, 66, 79, 85, &c. 

5 (See p. 69). 

6 (4 ApaBia » év Wérpa; Dioscorides, De Mat. Med., 1, 91.) 

7 (ApaBia Derpaia; Ptolem., 5,17; % xara ry Iérpay 'ApaBia; Agath. 
Geog., 2, 6.) 

8 Vide Wadd., 1927, 1938, 1942, 1944, 1945, &c., and ours, Nos. 110, 131, 
162, &e. 
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This town must have received many other marks of favour from Trajan 
since it calied itself véa Tpaiavy Boorpa: under Severus it was a Roman 
colony, and under Philippus. had even the rank of a metropolis.! 

In addition to these towns must Le mentioned Adraa (el Dera’ah) and 
Philippopolis,? the latter of which Philippus Arabs raised between 247 and 
249 a.p. to the status of a town,? and also made a Roman colony. 

The province was under the control of a Legatus Augusti pro Pretore 
of preetorian rank,‘ and an imperial procurator.* About the year 295 a.p. 
it received an addition in the shape of the districts of Auranitis, Batanea, 
and Trachonitis, and, probably, at the same time, two towns of the 
Decapolis, Gerasa and Philadelphia.* 

In the fifth century Arabia was divided into two parts, Bostra being 
the capital of the northern division, and Petra that of the southern, 
which took the name of Palestina Salutaris, or Palestina Tertia.? <A 
warm discussion, however, has arisen as to the date of the division, 
owing to the fact that the Verona list’ mentions the new province as 
Arabia Augusta Libanensis.? Kuhn argues that this must be treated as 
a later interpolation, and places the separation of Palestina Tertia from 
Arabia in the last years of the fourth or the first years of the fifth 
century. Czwalina, on the other hand, considers that when the districts 
of Auranitis, Batanea, and Trachonitis were added to Arabia, the northern 
part, with Bostra as capital, received the distinguishing title of Arabia 
Augusta Libanensis, while the southern part, of which Petra was the 
head, was still called simply Arabia. Then after the fourth century, when 
the southern part took the title of Palestina, the name Arbia Augusta 


1 Vide Wadd., 1907, notes. 

2 Aur. Vict., Caes., 28: 

3 In this period falls the éro¢ mpwrov rig méAswe; vide Wadd., 2072. 

4 Most of the governors we know of ruled Arabia as consules designati ; cf. 
Wadd., 1944, 1945, 1959. 

5 Vide Wadd., L704. 

®° Ammian, 14,8, 138, quoted above. Gerasa belonged during the reigns of 
Trajan and Antoninus Pius to the province of Syria (vide Wadd., 1722); 
Philadelphia had on its coins even under Alexander Severus the inscription 


PIAAAEAVEQN KOIAHC CYPIAC and Ptolemy places both 


towns in Syria, 5, 15, 23. For discussion of this question see pp.-76, 77. 

7 Cf. Hieroel., p. 721, and Procop de Aedif., 5, 8. The Not. Dign. Or., p. 9, 
mentions. under the fifteen Dioceses of the West, one Arabia and three 
Palestins, namely, Palestina, Palestina Salutaris, and Palestina Secunda. 
Also in an ordinance of the year 409 a.p. (Cod. Theod., 7, 4, 30), “ per primam 
secundam ac tertiam Palsestinam.” 

8 The words of the Verona lst are. “ Arabia item Arabia Augusta 
Libanensis.” i 

® (The preceding historical sketch is adapted from Marquardt’s “ Rémische 
Staats-verwaltung,”’ Vol. I?; Berlin, 1881.) 

Kuhn, p. 715; also pp. 700, 701, “Neuen Jahrb. f. Philol. uw. Pidag. ; 
Berlin, 1877. 
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Libanensis became superfluous, and the northern part was simply called 
Ayabia.? 

Bormann considers that the words “item Arabia” are an interpolation, 
and that besides the province of Augusta Libanensis, which he identifies 
with Phoenice Libani, there was only one province of Arabia.? 

Marquardt at first (followed by Noldeke), punctuating as Bormann, 
considered that there were three provinces, viz., two provinces of Arabia 
and the province of Augusta Libanensis, which he also identified with 
Pheenice Libani. But later, Marquardt seeing that there was no support 
for this view from any other source, gave it up, and adopted the view of 
Kuhn.* 

Von Rhoden considers “item Arabia” a meaningless addition of the 
scribe, or “ Augusta Libanensis” a later interpolation.‘ 

Mommsen recognized in the words two provinces, one province of 
Ayvabia, and one province of Arabia Augusta Libanensis, which he took 
to be not only the province which had Bostra as it capital, but also 
“ Phoeenice Libani,” which was formed in the year 400 a.p.® 

Ohnesorge holds that when the provinces of the East were reorganized 
by Diocletian, and the addition made to Arabia about 295 a.p., the newly 
added part, and in fact the whole east and north-east district, was called 
like the rest, Arabia, but afterwards, owing to its personal connection with 
the Emperor, received the title Arabia Augusta Libanensis. Under Con- 
stantine it was called Palestina Salutaris, and later, on the division of 
Syria Paizestina, it had the title Palzstina Tertia.’ 


TI.—TsEe Botnpary LINES OF SYRIA AND ARABIA, 


As has been already explained in the historical sketch of these two 
provinces, their boundary lines were quite different during the two periods 
106 4.D.—295 a.D., and from 295 A.D. onwards. From 106 a.p. till 295 a.p. 
the boundary line of Syria and Arabia was that which was formed when 
Cornelius Palma, the legatus of Trajan, annexed the new province of 
Arabia in 106 a.p. But when in 295 a.p.° the districts of Auranitis and 


1 “Ueber das Verzeichnis der Rom. Prov von. J. 297;” Wesel, 1881, 
p- 17, f. 

> “De Syrize Provincie Romane partibus ;” Diss. Inaug.; Berlin, 1865, 
p. 27 ff. 

3 Marquardt, I, p. 268. 

+ Idem, I’, p. 434. 

> “De Palestina et Arabia,” Inaug. Diss.; Berlin, 1885. 

6 “ Verzeichnis der Rom. Prov., Aufgesetzt um 297; Abhandl. d.K. Akad. 
d. Wiss., Berlin, 1862. 

7 “Die Romische Proyinz-liste von 297,” Teil 1; Dinsburg, 1889. 

8 See p. 72. 

° This date can be fixed only approximately, but 295 a.D. or 297 A.D. is 
probably correct. See, however, }. 77. 
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Gaulanitis were taken from the province of Syria and incorporated in that 
of Arabia, the boundary line must have been correspondingly altered. 
Except in the case of a very few places which we know from other sources,' 
to have been in one or the other province at a certain time, there is no 
means of fixing these two lines except by consideration of the inscriptions 
found throughout the districts. 

These inscriptions give us a clue by the use of different methods of 
dating the year in which they were inscribed. We find that piaces which 
were in Syria dated by the current year of the ruling emperor’s reign, 
while places in Arabia used the provincial era, viz., 106 A.D., or, as it 1s 
commonly called, the era of Bostra, since Bostra was the capital of the 
new province. To the north the era of Damascus, or the Seleucid era 
(312 B.c.), was used, but only two inscriptions in the district under con- 
sideration have their dates so reckoned.2 The province to which a town 
belonged at any time may thus be ascertained, provided the inscriptions 
found in it cover a sufficient period to furnish proper evidence. 

Thus a place which was in the province of Syria from its foundation 
till the year 295 a.p. can be known by its inscriptions datmeg by the 
reigning emperors during that period. If the dates thus reckoned 
extend past 295 a.p., then such a place cannot have been transferred to 
the province of Arabia when the addition was made to it in 295 a.p., but 
must have still remained in Syria. If, on the other hand, the date is 
reckoned by the year of the reigning emperor until 295 a.p., and after- 
wards by the era of Bostra, we may conclude that the town was in Syria 
till 295 A.p., and was then transferred to Arabia. Lastly, if a town dates 
its inscriptions both before and after 295 a.p. by the era of Bostra, it must 
have been in Arabia from the formation of that province in 106 «.p. 
onwards. 

Now if all the towns in the district had inscriptions bearing dates 
which covered a long enough period to allow of their being judged by the 
above considerations, the task of finding the two boundary lines would be 
a comparatively easy one. But, unfortunately, this is not the case. While 
very many of the inscriptions have no date at all upon them, others which 
have dates belong only to such years as allow us to fix the position of 
the town during a particular period, and not during the whole time under 
consideration. 

From an examination of the inscriptions of Waddington in this district, 
together with those published here, the towus which yield inscriptions 
bearing dates may be thus classified :— 


' Among such places are Philippopolis; see p. 76, and Dionysias. 


> These are Sahm el Jaulin (No. 6) and ’Akrabah (No. 30). ~ 
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~T 
Or 


(2) Those which use the provincial era from 106 A.D. onwards. 


NAME. 


DATES, A.D. 


Qreye .. we 
Sahwet el Khudr 
Ayoun .. a 
Salkhad .. ns 
‘Orman .. Be 
Melah es Sarrar.. 
Adraa .. aye 
TUL a aac ote 
Kanata 


139, 295, 355, 389, 538. 

171, 344, 305. 

272, 289, 263, 340, 309. 

252, 497, 322, 345, 351, 369, 377, 392, 601. 
152, 341, 358, 419, 251. 

164, 315, 411, 466, 644. 

See Wadd., 2070 e. 

See Wadd., 2070 p. 

253. 


These must have been in the province Arabia from its formation. 


(8) Those which use the provincial era only after 295 a.p. 


NAME. DATES, A.D. 

Djmirrin ae ws 543. 

Migdala n6 Ne ..| 362, 414. 
Mothana : Be 343, 342, 350. 
Sumet el Barradin 534. 
Meschquonq .. 350. 

Harise .. 5 Z 419. 

Oum er Roummain .. 364, 366, 468. 
El Muarraba .. Su 336. 

1 Hiyat aa ot 578. 

I Mehin se s8 ai 354. 

Kherbet el Aradyi ... 351. 

El Malka -.| 397, 533. 


Busan .. te ae 
Saleh .. ais 
Midjemir ee A 


Et-ta-li.. ae 48 
Kuteibe.. An we 
Nahite .. at ae 
Doroa .. Ac a0 
Deir Eyoub .. a, 
Nedjran.. Ar) Ce 
Busr el Hariri .. era 
Damet el Alyah + 


322, 365, 886, 401, 341, 573, 582. 
359, 426, 566. 
516. 

538. 

575. 

356, 385, 623. 
565. 

641. 

563. 

517. 

432. 
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(y) Those which date the year by reigning Emperor till 295 a.p. 


ce 


NAME. 


DATES, A.D. 


Deir-esch-Sehair 


Shukha.. 

Jumeineh we 

Sia ; 

Atil ore 4 4 ae ne 
‘Ahry an At ae 

Jerain .. a0 AG oe 
Zebireh.. Se a8 ov 


Mismie.. 


Lubbein ac a 
Khabab.. 


Reign of Agrippa I or IT. 

270. 

178. 

Inscription to Herod the Great. 

55 in time of Agrippa I. 
Inscriptions mm honour of Antoninus. 
Caracalla and Geta. 

96, 140, 169, 121, 155, and two inscrip- 
tions of reign of Commodus. 

157. 

213. 

162-169, 169, and inscriptions in honour 
of Commodus and Septimius Severus. 

69, 157, 233. 

181. 


(8) Those which date by reigning Emperor till 295 a.p., and thereafter 


by the provincial era. 


NAME, vhe. 


Dares BY YEAR OF EMPEROR,| Dares BY PROVINCIAL ERA, 


A.D. 


El Mouschenef .. 


El Kufr .. 


Inscription of 


reign of 


Agrippa I, 171, 189 
176-180 oe oe 


124,770" “S A af 


335, 492. 
321, 392, 583, 720, 350, 652. 


397, 568. 
312, 515. 


Canatha . 

Harvan PAO eer ts e. es 

Ezra Inscriptions in honour of 
Caracalla and Severus 

Stir 69, 161 


326, 564. 


ee ee 


(ec) There are certain places which cannot be included in any of the 
above lists, but must be examined separately :+— 


1. Philippopolis. 


According to the general opinion this town must 


have always been in Arabia, as’ it was founded in that province 
by Philippus Arabs between 247-249 a.p. (see p. 72). Eckhel 
and Waddington identify it with the modern ‘Shukhba (see 
Wadd., No. 2072); but if this is correct, it seems to lie outside 
the probable bounds of Arabia before 295 a.p. Suweida to the 
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south of Kunawat has also been suggested as a possible site, but 
is liable to the same objection. ‘Orman, east of Salkhad, was 
proposed by Burckhardt as the site of Philippopolis, an inscrip- 
tion having been found there on a monument erected by a 
BovAeuryc Sikimmourédews. The geographical position of ‘Orman 
fits in with the course of the boundary lines, but Waddington 
objects to the identification on the grounds (1) that the inscrip- 
tion quoted, though found at ‘Orman, may have come from some 
other place, as an exactly similar one was found by him at 
Schaqra ; (2) that the ruins at ‘Orman are those of only a small 
town, while those at Shukhba are very extensive. 

2. Amra. An inscription (Wadd. No. 2081) found at this place 
sheds some light on the date of the addition of the districts of 
Trachonitis, Auranitis, &., to Arabia by Diocletian. Waddington 
writes thus of it:—“The date of the inscription (295 a.p.) is 
important, inasmuch as it is the oldest example of the use of the 
era of Bostra which I have met with in the southern part of the 
Hauran. This district did not form part of the Nabataean 
kingdom nor of the first province of Arabia; but in the great 
alteration of the province which took place in the time of 
Diocletian, Batanaea and Trachonitis were detached from the 
ancient province of Syria, and annexed to the new province of 
Arabia, which retained Bostra as its capital, but lost Petra and 
all the southern portion of the old Nabataean kingdom. The 
use of the era of Bostra at Amra in this inscription shows that 
the change had already taken place in 295 a.p.” This places the 
date of the change earlier than 295 a.p. or 297 A.p., the generally 
accepted dates. 

3. Nemara. As no inscription from this place has any date, it is 
difficult to determine whether it lay in the ancient as well as in 
the new province of Arabia. 

4, Hebran. As the inscriptions here date indiscriminately by the 
year of the reigning Emperor or by the provincial era, the town 
must have lain on or near the border line of the old province of 
Arabia. 

5. El Afineh. One inscription mentions Cornelius Palma, and must 
be of the date 104-108 a.p. The town apparently was near the 
border of the old province of Arabia. 

6. Akrabah dates in 67 A.D. by reigning Emperor, and in 500 a.p. 
by the Seleucid era. Hence we may conclude that it was not 
included in the new province of Arabia. 

7, Sahm el Jaulén dates in 590 a.p. by the Seleucid era, so that it was 
probably not incorporated in Arabia in 295 a.p. 

8. Tsil. Only one inscription (Nos. 3 and 4) has a date, which is by 
the reigning Emperor: the Emperor’s name cannot be determined 
with certainty, but is probably Constantine. Tsil does not appear 
to have been in Arabia after 295 a.p. 
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9. Bostra was of course always in Arabia from its formation in 
106 A.D. onwards. 

10, Aere (= Es Sanamein). This place is in all probability to be 
identified with Hierapolis (7.¢.,”Eppa Idds) in the Notitiae (see 
Wadd., No. 2413 f. Also ours, No. 158 4, where the inhabitants 
are called ’Acpjovot). If this is the case, it must have been 
taken into Arabia on the reorganisation of that province by 
Diocletian, though lying somewhat to the north of what seems 
the natural boundary line. The map of the district shows what 
appears to be a lake and watercourse near the town, and surmising 
that its proximity to a source of water in an otherwise arid 
district might have justified its inclusion, 1 consulted Mr. Ewing 
as to this point. He writes :—“ What appears in the map as a 
lake at Es Sanamein is in reality but a marsh, and the water- 
course was quite dry when I visited the place in August, two 
years ago, From the hill-side above Kefr Shems I followed the 
line of an old aqueduct, which had evidently carried water from 
some point in the north-west to Es Sanamein. With the excep- 
tion of Sheikh Sa’ad, where there is a copious spring, the whole 
district must always have been what it is now, almost entirely 
dependent on cisterns for water supply. Es Sanamein, with its 
aqueduct, and the stream which still flow; the greater part of the 
year in the watercourse, coming down from the heights under 
Great Hermon, must have been rich in water compared with 
other places; and on this account might well have been included 
in the province, even if sonewhat removed from the direct line.” 

11. Jasem has an inscription (ours, No. 10) to Bonus dux Arabiae, 
who was governor of the province at the end of the 4th century, 
hence it is possible that this town may have been included also 
in the new province of Arabia. 


We may now draw our conclusions as to the position of the various 

places according to the lists in which they are classified :— 

(a) The towns in this list must have been in the original province of 
Arabia from 106 a.p. onwards. 

(8) The towns in this list must have been in the province of Arabia 
after 295 a.p., but we cannot tell from their inscriptions whether 
they belonged to the province of Syria or to the original province 
of Arabia before that date. 

(y) The towns in this list must have been in the province of Syria 
until 295 a.p., but we cannot tell from their inscriptions whether 
they remained after that date in Syria or were incorporated in 
Arabia when it was extended in 295 a.p. 

(5) The towns in this list must have been in Syria until 295 a.p., and 
then been incorporated in Arabia. 

(c) This class has to be considered in detail as above. 

We see then that classes (a) and (6) can be placed in their 
m, 
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provinces at the two different periods with the greatest certainty, 
but classes (8) and (y), while for one period their position is 
certain must, for the other period, be allotted to the two provinces 
according to the general run of the boundary line at the time as 
gathered from classes (a) and (6). An endeavour has been made 
in accordance with these principles to fix the boundaries of the 
two periods, for the result of which the map facing p. 60 must be 
examined. The original boundary line, «e., that which held from 
106 A.D. to 298 a.D., is indicated by the dark line, while that which 
existed from 295 a.p. onwards is shown by the dotied line, 


The following is a classified list of the dates found on the accom- 
panying inscriptions only :— 
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The following is a list of the towns through which Mr. Ewing passed, 
and from which he obtained the inscriptions. They are in the order of 
his journey, the same order having been observed in the arrangement of 
the inscriptions :— 


Tsil ae ... from which come Nos. 1-4. 
Sahm el Jaulan - % A 5 and 6 
‘Adwan .... s; “6 7 Tk 

Jasem .... oer A 5 5 8-11. 
Umm el Osij_.... + " 3 12-15. 

> Akrabah eee ¥ 5 35 16-32. 
Kefr Shems __.... eee as 33-36. 
Es Sanamein .... + - s 37-478. 
El Busir -. 5 a Be 48. 
Khabab * , . 49-59 
Str pen : 5 * 60-66 
Lubbein..., o = 5 67~71. 
Jerain .... sss 55 in 5s 72: and) 73: 
Damet el ’Alyah << ee a 74-79. 
Deir Dama x . # 79a and 79s. 
Harran 5 . P 80-87. 
‘Ahry + 3 - 88-109. 
Nejran BNE s Rs > 110-116. 
Rimet el Luhf .... a 3 i 117-126. 
Murduk .... 5 * * 127-132. 
Kanawat es es Re 133 and 1344 
Sia’ ' : i 135-144, 
JOE Rakin cee 5 4. Be 145-153. 
Hebran .... ms a 55 154-158. 
(Onmanercs a - - ee 159-172. 
Busrah - a . SESE 
Der‘an we se YI ‘ a 175-182. 
E] Manarah = rr , 183. 

El Leja. .... mn Pr Ae ef 184. 
Shukhba.... - - és 185. 
Seffurieh wks 4 * 55 186. 


The remarks as to the condition or present position of some of the 
stones on which were the inscriptions are also derived from information 


supplied by Mr, Ewing. 


a) 


HEBREW INSCRIPTION FROM NEAR THE ASH-HEAPS 
AT JERUSALEM. 


Aw old Hebrew inscription, said to have been found on a marble slab 
in a tomb near the ash-heaps north of Jerusalem, having been sub- 
mitted to M. Clermont-Ganneau, he has”kindly sent the following note 
respecting it :— 


4210p 1 

OTN 2 
NaN 3 
(sic) 


Mwai 4 


This is an epitaph terminating with the well-known formula, *}4p5§ 
PTI9)3 (line 4), “rest his soul” ; P35 is here incorrectly written >p55. 

The name of the deceased (line 1) is written jo, Pheso’, which has 
no known counterpart in Hebrew onomastics. I suspect it is the name 
FD): Joseph, written backwards. This paleographical oddity recalls 
certain cryptographic customs mentioned in the Talmud. 

T do not quite know what to make of the words that follow, PTs 


3, “Son of Aharon.” The last letter but one in line 2 is of an unusual 
shape and is very doubtful; the second letter in line 3 might be a kaph, 
and the daleths, of course, may just as likely as not be resches. 


1. (Joseph) son of 
De INSTRU = a3 4 3c 


4, Rest his soul. 


The doubtful words in lines 2 and 3 denote perhaps the title, function, 
or origin of the deceased. 


ST. CUTHBERT’S CROSS. 
By Auprey Srewart, Esq., M.A. 


I nave been reading Major Conder’s paper in the Quarterly Statement 
for July, 1894, and find, on p, 205, that he falls into the common error 
about a Maltese cross. 
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I have looked at the Assyrian King in the British Museum, and see 
that what he wears on his necklace is what heralds call a St. Cuthbert’s 
Cross ; no connection with Malta. I enclose sketch. 


71, Mornincron Roan, N.W. 


Se. CuruBert’s Cross. Cross PATTEE. MAtLtrse Cross 


THE SWASTICA. 
By Wruiram Simpson, Esa, M.R.A.S. 


THE Swastica, known also as the Gammadion and the Fylfot, has received 
some notice in the last two Quarterly Statements. From this symbol 
being often classed as a cross, Herr Schick having done so, it may be as 
well to give the latest knowledge that has appeared upon it. Professor 
Wright states that numbers of them were found in excavating the 
Hopewell Mound, in Ohio, U.S.A.; and that no explanation of its 
connection with those found at Troy can as yet be offered by Americans. 
The finding of the Swastica in America gives a very wide geographical 
space that is included by the problem connected with it, but it 
is wider still, for the Swastica is found over most of the habitable 
world—almost literally ‘‘from China to Peru”; and it can be traced 
back to a very early period. The latest idea formed regarding the 
Swastica is, that it may be a form of the old wheel symbolism, and that 
it represents the solar movement, or perhaps in a wider sense the whole 
celestial movement of the stars. The Dharmachakra, or Buddhist 
wheel, of which the so-called “ Praying-wheel” of the Lamas of Tibet 
is only a variant, can now be shown to have represented the solar motion. 
It did not originate with the Buddhists, they borrowed it from the 
Brahmins, and it can be traced back in the Brahminical system to the 
Veda, where it is called “the wheel of the sun.” I have lately collected 
a large amount of evidence on this subject, being engaged writing upon 
it, and the numerous passages from old Brahminical authorities leave no 
doubt on the matter. The late Mr. Ed. Thomas, who has done so 
much for Indian numismatics, was the first to point out in the 
“Numismatic Chronicle,” 1880, vol. xxii, pp. 18-48, that on some coins 
the wheel with spokes was replaced by the Swastica. He also showed 
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that in some of the Andhra gold coins the place of the figure of the 
sun was taken by the Swastica; and farther, that in the devices of 
the 24 Jaina Tirthankaras, in one of them, where the sun is absent, 
there is a Swastica. This is in India. To this has to be added a 
discovery by Professor Percy Gardner, who has found that some of 
the coins of Messembria, the city of Midday, in Greece, have the name of 
the town in this form MES4h, in which it will be seen that the part of 
the word which means day, or when the sun shines, is represented by 
the Swastica.. These details will be found in a letter published in the 
“ Atheneum,” of August 20th, 1892, written by Professor Max Miiller, 
who affirms that it “is decisive” as to the meaning of the symbol in 
Greece. This evidence may be “decisive” for India and Greece, but it 
does not make us quite certain about other parts of the world ; still it 
raises a strong presumption that its meaning is likely to be somewhat 
similar wherever the symbol is found. 

It is now assumed that the Triskelion, or Three Legs of the Isle of 
Man, is only a variant of the Swastica. The Triskelion, it has been 
shown by Mr. John Newton (see “ Athenzeum,” 10th September, 1892), 
was brought from Sicily and taken to the Isle of Man by Alexander IT] 
of Scotland, in 1266. There are many variants besides this in which 
the legs, or limbs, differ in number; and they may all be classed as 
whorls, and were possibly all more or less forms intended originally to 
express circular motion. As the subject is too extensive to be fully 
treated here and many illustrations would be necessary, to those wishing 
for further details, I would recommend a work just published, entitled 
“The Migration of Symbols,” by the Count Goblet D’Alviella, with an 
introduction by Sir George Birdwood. The frontispiece of the book is 
a representation of Apollo, from a vase in the AKunsthistorisches Museum, 
of Vienna ; and on the middle of Apollo’s breast there is a large and 
prominent Swastica ; in this we have another instance going far to show 
its solar significance. While accepting these new interpretations of the 
symbol, I am still inclined to the notion that the Swastica may at the 
same time have been looked upon in some cases as a cross. That isa 
pre-Christian cross, which now finds acceptance by some authorities as 
representing the four cardinal points. The importance of the cardinal 
points in primitive symbolism appears to me to have been very great, 
and has not as yet been fully realised. This also is too large a 
matter to deal with here. All I can state is, that the wheel in 
India was connected with the title of a Chakravaritin—fvom chakra, a 
wheel—the title meaning a supreme ruler, or universal monarch, who 
ruled the four quarters of the world, and on his coronation he had to 
drive his chariot, or wheel, to the four cardinal points, to signify his 
conquest of them. Evidence for other ceremonies of the same kind in 
Europe can be produced. From instances such as these I am inclined 
to assume that the Swastica, as a cross, represented the four quarters 
over which the solar power by its revolving motion carried its influence. 


GREEK MOSAIC INSCRIPTION FROM MOUNT. OF 
OLIVES. 
With translation by A. S. Murray, Esq., LL.D. 


The Greek inscription on the more recently found mosaic reads :— 


YNEP ANANAYCELWC EYCEBIOY PPECBYTS 

BEQAQLIOY AIAKF: EYTENIOQY EANIAIOY 

EY®PATA AFABUNIKOY TLUN 
MONAZONTLUN. 


rc , ' 
‘Yap avaravaews EvocBiov mpecBur(epov) 

Eo i 
Ocodoavov diak(ovov) Edyeviov, "EXmidcou, 
Evddpara, ’Ayaovicou TOY 


Movatov7wr. 


“or the repose of the Presbyter Eusebius, the Deacon Theodosius, 
aud the Anchorites Eugenius, Elpidius, Euphratas, Agathonicus.” 

The Anchorites, or Monazontes, are mentioned in an inscription, 
C. I. Gr., 8,607. ™ 


NOTES ON THE “QUARTERLY STATEMENT.” 


P. 277. The story of Abu Zeid is connected with the Jordan Valley. 
The “dish of Abu Zeid” and the legend of his feast are noticed in the 
“Memoirs of the Survey of Eastern Palestine,” vol, i, as I collected the 
legend from the Arabs in 1881. 

P. 288. The Jewish travellers in Palestine did not cease to arrive after 
the time of Benjamin of Tudela (1160 a.p.). Isaac Chelo (about 1330) and 
others visited the holy places in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Their works, and a valuable essay on the Khozars(who had Jewish kings) 
will be found in Carmoly’s “ Iteneraires,” which should be read in connec- 
tion with the paper here published. 

Rabbi Benjamin (whose work was used in preparing the memoirs) is 
wrong not only about Carmel but also about Ramah (which he places at 
Ramleh) and about Shiloh, which he places at Neby Samwil. The 
Capernaum which he mentions is not that of the Gospels but the Caper- 
naum of Geoffrey de Vinsauf, on the sea shore south of Haifa, now called 
Kefr Lam. Kakon (Kakén) for Keilah is another glaring error of this 
writer, as is Gath at Cvesarea. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE Executive Committee have appointed Mr. Archibald Campbell Dickie, 
A.R.I.B.A., to go out to Jerusalem and assist Dr. Bliss in the work of excava- 
tion, and in drawing plans, sections, &c. Mr. Dickie left London on March 15. 


Dr. Bliss’s fourth report of the Jerusalem excavations, published in this 
number, shows that the wall has been traced for a considerable distance further 
since the report given in January. It is hoped to receive very soon intelligence 
of the direction which the wall takes south of the Jewish Cemetery, where it 
had already been picked up when Dr. Bliss’s last letters were dispatched. 


Dr. Bliss’s description of the remains of a church on the Mount of Olives, 
which he has examined and excavated at the request of His Excellency Hamdy 
Bey, is of much interest. There seems to have been a conventual establishment 
there, and it was a portion of this that Herr von Schick saw and described in 
the Quarterly Statement for January last. 


The discovery, under the place of the high altar, of what Dr. Bliss regards 
as the reliquary of the Saint to whom the church was dedicated, is 
remarkable. 


Besides his reports printed in the present number, Herr Baurath von Schick 
has forwarded an essay on the Church of the Ascension, with plans and 
restorations. 


Herr yon Schick reports that further excavations at Jacob’s Well have been 
made, but are at present stopped owing to some question as to the right to the 
property. The church has been found to have had three apses. 


Among other minor notes, Herr von Schick reports that a find of gold coins 
is said to have been made at Beisan, and that the road to Jericho is so far 
finished that carriages can now go down and even proceed as far as the bank of 
the Jordan, 
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The Golden Gate has been surrounded inside the Haram by a wall, and 
visitors are no longer allowed to enter it. The rubbish in “Solomon’s Stables ” 
has been brought up and spread out on the surface of the Haram Area, by which 
means the level at the south-eastern part has been raised some three feet. 


From the Journal of the German Palestine Society we learn that it is pro- 
posed to establish a number of stations for meteorological observations throughout 
the country; one of the first class at Jerusalem, and others at Gaza, Sarona, 
Bethlehem, Nablus, and other places where reliable observers are in residence. 


There is no reason to doubt that the observations conducted for many years 
under the auspices of the Palestine Exploration Fund at Jerusalem may fairly 
be taken to represent the meteorology of the Hill Country of South Palestine, 
and those at Sarona that of the Western Plain. The observations now being 
made for the Fund by Dr. Torrance at Tiberias are accumulating valuable 
information respecting the climate of the shore of the Sea of Galilee. 


The following have kindly consented to act as Honorary Local Secre- 
taries :— 

Rev. Professor George Adam Smith, D.D., 22, Sardinia Terrace, Glasgow. 

James Glen, Esq., 12, Blythswood Square, Glasgow, Hon. Local Treasurer. 

Rev. Charles Druitt, The Vicarage, Charmouth, Dorset. 


Mr. Walter Besant’s summary of the work of the Fund from its commence- 
ment has been brought up to date by the author and published under the title, 
“Thirty Years’ Work in the Holy Land.” Applications for copies may be 
sent in to Mr. Armstrong. 


Mr. George Armstrong’s Raised Map of Palestine is on view at the office 


of the Fund. A circular giving full particulars about it will be sent on appli- 
cation to the Secretary. 


Supporters of the Fund will be gratified to learn that this valuable work 
has met with great appreciation in nearly every quarter of the globe, and from 
many learned societies. Copies have been ordered and supplied for the Royal 
Geographicai Society; the Science and Art Museum and Trinity College, | 
Dublin; the Free Kirk College, Glasgow; Queen’s College, Cambridge ; 
Mansfield College, Oxford; and for subscribers in Russia, the Netherlands, the 
United States of America, Australia, Japan, and China, besides Manchester, 
Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and other cities of our own country. 

The following are some of the opinions which have been expressed by 
competent authorities respecting the value of this Map :— 

“ A Raised Map of Palestine must prove of the greatest interest to all who 
have visited or intend to visit the country, affording, as it does a picture aw vol 
@ oiseau of all the physical features. Mr, Armstrong’s interesting work will faith- 
fully present to those who have had the advantage of touring in Palestine the old 
familiar routes they have traversed, and will give to those who have yet to enjoy 
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such a journey a clear idea of the sort of country they may expect to see. . 
The educational use to which the map will be put will be very considerable.””— 
The Times. 

“There are the seas, the lakes, the mountains, and valleys, all so perfect and 
distinct that one can travel over the ground and visit the cities and towns. 
With the Bible in hand the holy sites can be inspected, the historical events of 
the narration can be followed, the movements of the various tribes can be traced, 
the operations of war can be grasped and easily understood. With this Raised 
Map before him a Moltke could sit and plan, a campaign as if it were a chess 
problem.” —Daily News. 

“ By the aid of such a Raised Map the untravelled student may picture the 
scenery of Palestine, under the allusions to its topography, and see where the 
roads of the country must run; he can follow the tracks of rival armies upon 
its battle-fields and understand better the conditions attaching to rival sites.”— 
Manchester Guardian. 

“Tt is certainly a most interesting and valuable Map, and in no other way, 
short of a personal visit, could one obtain so correct an idea of the contour of 
the Holy Land.” —Cambridge Tribune, U.S.A. 

“JT wish another copy of your Raised Map. I am greatly pleased with it, I 
do not think I would like to teach the Old Testament without it.”—Professor 
Grorce ADAM SmitTH, Free Church College, Glasgow. 

“Tt came through in excellent order and has been pronounced the best 
thing of the kind that we have ever seen.”—The Very Rev. Dean Horrmay, 
The General Theological Seminary, New York. 

“All the professors and students expressed the most complete satisfaction 
and admired the correctness and fine execution which more than answered their 
expectation. They anticipate great practical and scientific usefulness.” —Hav. 
M. tx Bacuetet, Biblioth, St. Heliers, Jersey. 

“Tt is exceedingly effective and instructive; it has already excited great 
interest and evidently conveyed a vivid impression of the physical character of 
the country to many who were quite ignorant on that subject before. I expect 
to find its value constantly more apparent as points of Biblical geography arise 
in the course of instruction. I feel sure it is a most important addition to the 
apparatus for Bible instruction.”—Rey. ArrHur Brooxs, Rectory of the 
Incarnation, New York. 

“The copy of your new Raised Map of Palestine was delivered yesterday and 
I have had it put up in my Form Room next to the Plan of Jerusalem. I am 
very much pleased with it, and I beg to congratulate you on the completion of 
so great a work. Such a map makes the study of the geography of the Holy 
Land more interesting than ever, and impresses the main features of the 
country more deeply onthe memory.”’—The Rey. G. Styin, Giggleswick School, 
Yorkshire. 

“T need not say that I am well pleased with the Map, and I must con- 
gratulate you upon the patience and skill which you have displayed in constructing 
it.’—CHarLEes BarztEy, Congregational Church School, Manchester. 

“The Map arrived safely. I am very much pleased with the Raised Map 
and its colouring; you seem to have taken great pains with it. I hope Bible 
Students and Sunday School Teachers will come and study it.’ —W. H. Rinper, 
Philosophical Society, Leeds. . 
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“T had the case opened and found the Map quite safe ; it is a splendid piece 
of work and has given great satisfaction to the Committee.’—C. GoopDYEAR, 
Secretary and Librarian, Lancashire College. 

“You have conferred an invaluable boon on all Scripture Students by your 
issue of the Raised Map. I shall not rest till I have one for my School.’—The 
Very Rev. 8. W. Auten, Shrewsbury. 

“The Map is a beautiful piece of work and equally valuable to the 
historian, the geographer, and the geologist.’’—Captain F. W. Hurton, Curator, 
Museum, Christchurch, New Zealand. 

“he Map arrived all safe . . . and has given great satisfaction to everyone 
who has seen it.’—The Rey. Dovatas Ferrier, Free Church Manse, 
Bothwell, N.B. 

“The Map has come quite perfect and is much admired. You have erected 
a@ monument for yourself that will long endure.’—Rey. THomas M. B. 
Parrrrson, Hamilton, N.B. 


Subscribers to the Patestrns Pinerims’ Tex Socrrty who have not 
sent in their application for cases for binding the translations issued by the 
Society, are reminded that these are now ready, and that the whole issues— 
Nos. 1 to 26 (up to date)—have been arranged in chronological order, so as to 
make 10 volumes of equal size. 


Index to the Quarterly Statement.—A new edition of the Index to the 
Quarterly Statements has been compiled. It embraces the years 1869 (the 
first issue of the journal) to the end of 1892. Contents:—Names of the 
Authors and of the Papers contributed by them; List of the Illustrations ; and 
General Index. ‘This Index will be found extremely useful. Price to 
subscribers to the Fund, in paper cover, 1s. 6d., in cloth, 2s. 6d., post free ; 
non-subscribers, 2s. and 8s. 


The museum of the Fund, at 24, Hanover Square, is now open to subscribers 


between the hours of 10 a.m. and 5 p.m., every week-day except Saturdays, 
when it closes at 2 p.m. 


The Committee will be glad to receive donations of Books to the Library 
of the Fund, which already contains many works of great value relating to 
Palestine and other Bible Lands. See list of Books, July Quarterly Statement, 
1893. 


It may be well to mention that plans and photographs alluded to in the 
reports from Jerusalem and elsewhere cannot all be published, but all are 
preserved in the offices of the Fund, where they may be seen by subscribers. 


The first volume of the “Survey of Eastern Palestine,” by Major Conder 
is accompanied by a map of the portion of country surveyed, special plang, 
and upwards of 350 drawings of ruins, tombs, dolmens, stone circles, inscrip- 
tions, &c. Subscribers to the ‘‘ Survey of Western Palestine” are privileged 
to have the volumes for seven guineas. The price will be raised, after 250 
names are received, to twelve guineas. The Committee are pledged never to 
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let any copies be subscribed for under the sum of seven guineas. A. P. Watt 
and Son, Hastings House, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C., are the Sole Agents. 
The attention of intending subscribers is directed to the announcement in the 
last page of this number. 

Mr. H. Chichester Hart’s “Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wady 
Arabeh,”’ which forms the second volume, can be had separately. 

M. Clermont-Ganneau’s work, “ Archeological Researches in Palestine,” will 
form the third volume. The first portion of it is already translated and in 
the press. 


The maps and books now contained in the Society’s publications comprise 
an amount of information on Palestine, and on the researches conducted in 
the country, which can be found in no other publications. It must never be 
forgotten that no single traveller, however well equipped by previous knowledge, 
ean compete with a scientific body of explorers, instructed in the periods 
required, and provided with all the instruments necessary for carrying cut 
their work. See list of Publications. 


Branch Associations of the Bible Society, aJl Sunday School Unions within 
‘the Sunday School Institute, the Sunday School Union, and the Wesleyan 
Sunday School Institute, will please observe that by a special Resolution of the 
Committee they will henceforth be treated as subscribers and be allowed to pur- 
chase the books and maps (by application only to the Secretary) at reduced price. 


The income of the Society, from December 27th to March 28rd, 1895, 
was—from annual subscriptions and donations, including Local Societies, 
£654 5s. 6d.; from all sources—£879 1s. 3d. The expenditure during the 
same period was £742 lls. 3d. On March 25th the balance in the Bank 
was £453 10s. Od. 


Subscribers are requested to note that the following cases for binding, 
casts, and slides can be had by application to the Assistant Secretary at the 
Office of the Fund :— 

Cases for binding Herr Schumacher’s “‘Jaulin,” 1s. each. 

Cases for binding the Quarterly Statement, in green or chocolate, 1s. each, 

Cases for binding “ Abila,’’ “Pella,” and “’Ajlan”’ in one volume, 
1s. each. 

Casts of the Tablet, with Cuneiform Inscription, found at Tell el Hesy, 
at a depth of 35 feet, in May, 1892, by Dr. Bliss, Explorer to the Fund. 
It belongs to the general diplomatic correspondence carried on between 
Amenhotep III and IV and their agents in various Palestinian towns. Price 
2s. 6d. each. 

Casts of the Ancient Hebrew Weight brought by Dr. Chaplin from Samaria, 
price 2s. 6d. each. 

Casts of an Inscribed Weight or Bead from Palestine, forwarded by Professor 
Wright, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A., price 1s. each. 

Lantern slides of the Raised Map, the Sidon Sarcophagi, and of the Bible 
places mentioned in the catalogue of photos and special list of slides. 
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TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 


The Subscriptions and Donations to the work of the Fund during the year 
1894 amounted to £1,778 16s. Od., an increase of £204 2s. Od. over the amount 
received in 1893. 

From Lectures there is an increase of £110. The sale of books, maps, and 
the various publications brought in £731 8s. 9d., as against £832 16s. 3d. 
expended on their production, to which should be added the postage. The 
amount spent on Exploration is £1,050. 

The Quarterly Statement, which is issued free to annual subscribers of 
10s. 6d. and upwards, cost for printing and illustrations over £450. 


ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
£& 3s. —d. Ssen ads 
Balance in Bank.. .. 3877 6 3 | Printing, Lithographing, 
Stock of Publications on and Current Expenses 567 13 6 
hand, Surveying In- Exploration. 
struments, Show Cases, 


Furniture. 

In addition there is the 
valuable library and 
the unique collection of 
antiques, models, &e. 


In order to make up complete sets of the Quarterly Statement the 
Committee will be very glad to receive any of the back numbers. 


While desiring to give’ publicity to proposed identifications and other 
theories advanced by officers of the Fund and contributors to the pages of the 
Quarterly Statement, the Committee wish it to be distinctly understood that by 
publishing them in the Quarterly Statement they neither sanction nor adopt 
them. 


Subscribers who do not receive the Quarterly Statement regularly are asked 
to send a note to the Secretary. Great care is taken to forward each number 
to all who are entitled to receive it, but changes of address and other causes 
give rise occasionally to omissions. 


The authorised lecturers for the Society are— 


The Rey. Thomas Harrison, F.R.G.S., Hillside, Benenden, Staplehurst, 
Kent. His subjects are as follows :— 
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(1) Research and Discovery in the Holy Land. 
(2) Bible Scenes in the Light of Modern Science. 
(3) The Survey of Eastern Palestine. 
(4) In the Track of the Israelites from Egypt to Canaan. 
(5) The Jordan Valley, the Dead Sea, and the Cities of the Plain. 
(6) The Recovery of Jerusalem—(Excavations in 1894). 
(7) The Recovery of Lachish and the Hebrew Conquest of Palestine. 
(8) Archeological Illustrations of the Bible. (Specially adapted for 
Sunday School Teachers). 
N.B.—All these Lectures are illustrated by specially prepared lantern slides. 


The Rev. J. R. Macpherson, B.D., Kinnaird Manse, Inchture, N.B. New 
subjects will be announced in July. 


The Rev. J. Llewelyn Thomas, M.A., Aberpergwm, Glynneath, South 
Wales. His subjects are as follows :— 
(1) Explorations in Judea. 
(2) Research and Discovery in Samaria and Galilee. 
(3) In Bible Lands ; a Narrative of Personal Experiences. 
(4) The Reconstruction of Jerusalem. 
(5) Problems of Palestine. 


The Rev. Charles Harris, M.A., F.R.G.S., St. Lawrence, Ramsgate. (All 
Lectures illustrated by lantern slides). His subjects are as follows :— 
(1) Modern Discoveries in Palestine. 
(2) Stories in Stone; or, New Light on the Old Testament. 
(3) Underground Jerusalem ; or, With the Explorer in 1894. 
Bible Stories from the Monuments, or Old Testament History 
in the Light of Modern Research :— 
(4) a. The Story of Joseph; or, Life in Ancient Egypt. 
(5) B. The Story of Moses; or, Through the Desert to the Promised 
Land. 
(6) ©. The Story of Joshua; or, The Buried City of Lachish. 
(7) D. The Story of Sennacherib ; or Scenes of Assyrian Warfare. 
(8) E. The Story of the Hittites ; or, A Lost Nation Found. 


Professor Theodore F, Wright, Ph.D., Cambridge, Mass., Honorary 
General Secretary of the Palestine Exploration Fund for the United 
States. His subjects are as follows :— 

(1) The Building of Jerusalem. 
(2) The Overthrow of Jerusalem. 
(3) The Progress of the Palestine Exploration. 

The Rev. L. G. A. Roberts, 67, George Street, Hamilton, Ontario. His 
subjects are as follows :— 

(1) Work in and around the Holy City. 
(2) Work outside the Holy City. 
(3) Popular Lecture upon the General Results obtained by the Fund. 


Application for Lectures may be either addressed to the Secretary, 
24, Hanover Square, W., or sent to the address of the Lecturers. 
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FOURTH REPORT ON THE EXCAVATIONS AT 
JERUSALEM. 


By Eo), Burss, Phi: 


THE present report must be necessarily a short one as my last brought 
up the account of the work to December 12th, and we closed the excava- 
tions for the winter on December 31st. Between those dates the rain 
and storms were so severe that the actual number of working days was 
only eight. But fortunately these eight days were full of interest and 
resulted in discoveries of importance. 

My last report closed with the annoying fact, that the wall, traced up 
to that time for over 1,000 feet, had entered the great Jewish Cemetery 
which extends along the slopes to the south of Jerusalem. A break in 
the tracing of the wall was unavoidable, but how long that break was to 
be it was impossible to tell, as the cemetery occupies the critical ground 
to the west of Siloam, at any point of which the wall might turn to the 
north-east to make the bend around the Pool to its north, a course which 
many archzeologists believe in, thus interpreting Josephus’ statement that 
the first wall at the Gate of the Essenes “turned and advanced with a 
southern aspect above the Fountain of Siloam, where it again inclined, 
facing the east.” The maximum break, thus, might be 700 feet, as a 
glance at the map will show, and the minimum about 275 feet, according 
to the direction the wall might take. If knew that by making a trench 
outside the cemetery to the east at right angles to the direction of the 
wall as it enters the cemetery, we must eventually strike it again, unless, 
indeed, the wall happened to be entirely ruined at that point. But such 
a trench would have to be 450 feet long and might pass through the lands 
of a dozen different proprietors, all of whom must be arranged with. 
Accordingly I decided to work on the first and simplest assumption, 
namely, that the wall did not change its direction, but came out of the 
cemetery on the same line in which it entered. This line was almost on 
the line of the minimum distance across the cemetery. So I made a 
trench across the desired spot, in the field below the high terrace, which 
is the south limit of the cemetery, 350 feet beyond the spot where the 
wall was last seen at its entrance. I also placed another gang of labourers 
some 150 feet to the east, where a scarp was visible forming an angle 
which I thought might be the base of a tower. Our first gang deepened 
their trench to the rock and then extended it 30 feet further north to the 
limit of the cemetery terrace. And immediately under this terrace 
masonry was found emerging from the cemetery ! So far, so good, but of 
course the masonry might be anything. Continuation of the work, how- 
ever, put the matter beyond all doubt. It was our old wall again, with 
almost exactly the same characteristics it had when last seen above. I 
had felt sure of meeting the wall again, but to see it at the exact point 
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where it entered the cemetery and to find it at the exact poimt where it 
emerged therefrom was beyond my highest hopes. A slight change in 
direction had occurred at some point in the cemetery, which accounts for 
our finding the wall about 30 feet north of the line. When entering it 
pointed south, 714° east ; when emerging it pointed south, 863° east. We 
traced it for 14 feet and then temporarily closed up the trench, as the end 
of the season had come. There it lies, ready for me to trace it further 
before this report shall have gone to press. I was thus able to take my 
holiday with a quiet mind, which I would not have had if I felt that the 
wall was still hiding from me somewhere under that extent of graves. 

The wall here is not built directly on a scarp. The rock slopes down 
irregularly, and between it and the lower course of the wall, rubble, built 
with mud, has been placed. Four courses are still preserved. The lowest 
is irregular in base ; the other three, beginning from the bottom, measure 
in height respectively 1 foot 103 inches, 1 foot 74 inches, and 1 foot 
114 inches. These are about the same height as the courses of the wall 
when last seen above, which measure 1 foot 8 inches, 2 feet, and 1 foot 
94 inches. The wall is here 9 feet thick. At the gate it is 9 feet, and 
beyond Tower II, 8 feet; there it was not measured at the base, where it 
may be 9 feet. The stones, like those above, have irregular, projecting 
bosses, and comb-picked drafts of irregular width. No mortar was 
observed. The only difference between the masonry here and that of the 
work above is that the courses are slightly set back one from the other, 
whereas the face of the wall above is perpendicular, the stones here are 
not as square as the others, and they have not been at a later time 
repaired with the surface plaster which covers the drafts above. But in 
general the appearance is the same and the differences only such as may 
be observed in different parts of any modern wall. To my statement of 
the identity of the wall I am glad to add the valued testimony of the 
learned Dominican Fathers, who paid me a visit before I closed up, and 
who follow every step of the work with deep interest. 

While it is a great relief to have picked up the wall again, its further 
course is not quite clear. Some bend must come soon, for it isat present 
pointing along a line which falls outside of a steep scarp, on which, un- 
fortunately, there is no masonry. The Pool of Siloam is now considerably 
to the north-east of the point to which we have traced the wall. I believe 
that the wall crosses the southern limit of the Old Pool and then runs up 
Ophel to join Warren’s wall. Against this militates the natural inter- 
pretation of the words of Josephus. But T cannot get over my argument 
that the raison d’étre of the Siloam Tunnel was to bring water from a point 
outside the city to a point within the city. Josephus gives a general, not 
a scientific, description of the appearance of the wall. ‘“ Above” does not 
necessarily mean “to the north.” One looking down from the heights of 
the “Upper City” on to a wall which crossed along the southern end 
of the Old Pool and then ran up the steep crest of Ophel, might easily 
have described it as “advancing east above the Fountain of Siloam, where 
it again inclined to the north,” especially if what we call the Old Pool was 
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then called by the name of Siloam. However, it is a comfort to feel that 
my business is not to follow theories, but to follow the wall. 

One thing seems sure, and that is, that my wall is to join that of 
Warren, on Ophel. I think that time might be saved next season by 
picking up his wall, if possible, beyond the point where he found the in- 
terruption and work south to join the work, which will still be pursued 
on my wall. . 

I was much interested in Canon Dalton’s notes on my work in the 
January Statement. As his views were based only on my first and second 
reports, it would not be fair to discuss them, now that more material is 
before him which might lead him to modify them. For example, the 
difference between the main masonry of the wall before and after 
Tower IV ; the latter, with all the work east, being more Jewish in ap- 
pearance, is noteworthy. Iam not yet prepared to agree with the dictum 
held by many, that Hadrian’s wall followed the line of the present wall. 
I think that the upper masonry of my wall, up to a point between Towers 
Tif and IV, may be the work of either Hadrian or Eudocia on older 
foundations represented by the lower rough course (or courses at Tower 1) 
and the rubble such as is found in Warren’s Ophel wall. I hope to settle 
later whether Hadrian’s wall (if it be his) branched off or not to Burj el 
Kebrit. The masonry at Tower IV and beyond may have been older work 
repaired by Eudocia, whose re-building is at these points destroyed. I 
agree with Canon Dalton that all scarps possible should be studied, but 
those not in connection with actual walls should be regarded with 
certain degree of scepticism. For example, the steep west slope of the 
“Upper City” shows a series of scarps on the various terraces, any one 
of which resembles the scarp for a wall, but all of which could not have 
been such wall-bases. 

I concluded my report on December 12th with the remark that I hoped 
that week, at the request of Hamdy Bey, to superintend a small excava- 
tion in the Mount of Olives. Accordingly, for five or six days I had a 
small gang of men at work there. The work might well be called the 
cream of excavating. Usually, before anything valuable can be found, 
the excavator has to accomplish the long and weary task of removing the 
overlying debris. In this case almost all this tedious work had been 
done before, and it was left to me only to carry out the hints which were 
given by what had already been uncovered. On pp. 32-36 of the 
January Statement, Herr Schick shows how, in digging for foundations for 
new houses on the slope some 500 feet to the south of the Russian Tower, 
the owners of the land discovered various chambers, mosaics, and cisterns. 
His plan represents the condition of things in September. I visited the 
mosaic inscription and secured a photograph, also in September, but 
I did not take particular note of the other remains. Comparing his plan 
with the state of the place as I found it on December 14th, I find that a 
few changes had taken place, as the owners had somewhat increased their 
excavating, with the result that some new things had been uncovered and 
some of the former chambers had been buried again, probably by the 
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newly removed débris. I can make this clearer by comparing my plan 
with his. To the north of his chamber, at the west of the Bir, he marks 
aflight of steps, this had been buried again when I made my plan. I also 
saw no trace of the small pool north of the “ Bir,’ nor did I observe the 
large pool to the east of the “ Bir,” though I have taken the liberty of 
adding this to my plan, as well as the “ New House,” which I did not 
measure. Further excavations had shown that the chamber with the 
inscription extended further towards the north, the wall which he 
naturally took for its north limit being only a thin partition in the middle 
of the chamber. To the west of this chamber he marks another mosaic 
“No, 2.” On my plan this is seen to belong to the north aisle of the 
church. When I began work, this had already been uncovered west from 
what Herr Schick calls the “‘ broad stone bench” (above the “tombs” in my 
plan) for a distance of some 45 feet, together with the wall to the north 
between it and the ‘“ Bir” pool, &c., which, according to my measure- 
ments, come somewhat north of the place they occupy in Herr Schick’s 
plan. 

Such, then, was the condition of things when I began my work. My 
primary object was to find the tombs of the men who, according to the 
inscription (see January Quarterly, p. 86) were buried near the spot. 
At the same time I determined to follow out the suggestions given by 
ithe partly excavated walls. I had not then seen Herr Schick on the 
matter, but it seemed probable to me, as it did to him, that they were to 
be found under the “ broad stone bench.” We removed one layer of slabs, 
only to find another layer below. But these turned out to be the covers 
of two tombs. The one to the south had, I think, been opened before. 
It was 5 feet 11 inches long and 2 feet broad. It was dug in the clay and 
lined with slabs which were plastered. The tomb to the north had never 
been opened. It was of the same width, but longer, being 6 feet 5 inches. 
In the south-west corner was a vase of glass, slightly broken at the 
top, owing, probably, to the falling of the plaster. Remains of two 
skeletons were found. These were very much decayed, but two spinal 
vertebree were found, and portions of the finger bones, We. The heads 
were evidently to the west. From the narrowness of the tomb it looks as 
if the bodies had been first buried elsewhere and removed here as skeletons. 
The proprietors told us that other tombs had been found under what 
‘would have been the south aisle of the church. 

On the morning that I began work, however, it had not been guessed, 
either by others or myself, that we were on the site of a large church. 
The place was puzzling : the inscription suggested a mortuary chapel, but 
why should it face to the south? But before noon a meaning for the 
whole thing suddenly flashed upon me. And it turned out, with a few 
modifications, to be the true meaning. I based my plan of search for this 
church on four facts: (1) the chamber with the inscription ; (2) the long 
mosaic to the west of it, with its thick wall to the north; (3) the base of 
the column, still cm sitw, with two similar bases found lying near, but not 
in situ ; and (4) the indications, which are described by Herr Schick, of a 
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different sort of one in coloured marbles, to the south of the column- 
base. With my mind’s eye I saw the inscription chamber as the north 
transept, the long'niosaic as the north aisle, the base of the column as one 
of a series ining aisle and nave, and the marble pavement, which was 
i foot higher than the aisle-mosaic, as the floor of the chancel. 
- With this plan in view, I had now definite spots to place my diggers. 

* First we found the end of the long mosaic with the door in the west 
wall, with steps leading down into the aisle, and curiously enough a tomb 
just outside the door. We then found a line of slabs 2 feet 3 inches wide 
between aisle and the probable nave, upon which the column base rested, 
and inferred the other columns. In trenching for the apse we found the 
east wall of the church, and soon the foundation stones of the north part 
of the apse appeared. We also cleared the marble pavement and found 
that the pattern followed the circujar line of the apse. We thus 
recovered the central east and west axis of the church. But I was 
anxious to recover the south wall, for though the plan of the church was 
now clear I wished for the satisfaction of seeing all the walls that were 
left. The church, however, was badly situated for the preservation of its 
south part. Built on the side of the hill, the débrzs in which it was buried 
formed a slope above it. Above the north end of the inscription chamber 
the débris must be over 15 feet deep, while over the floor of the nave it is 
only 9 feet, and over the place for the south aisle it is barely 2 feet. In 
fact the Bethany road probably once ran through the south aisle itself. 
Moreover, I think it possible that if any indications here remained they 
were unwittingly destroyed by the previous excavations. However that 
may be, our trenches failed to reveal any traces of the south part of the 
church. In my plan the unbroken lines indicate the parts actually seen, 
and the dotted lines the parts inferred. 

In general it may be seen by a look at the plan that we have here a 
church in the midst of a conventual establishment. I do not need to add 
anything to Herr Schick’s clear description of the buildings to the north. 
From my plan it will be seen that there was building to the east as well, 
with a white mosaic. As my time was limited I did not pursue the work 
at this end any further. At the north of this mosaic with wall may be 
seen water channels for the roof drainage, 

I shall now give details of the church. Its inside length, west and 
east, measured along the aisle and inscription chamber from west wall 
to east wall, is 72 feet 45 inches. The rectangular distance from the 
north wall to the central east and west axis, as determined by the apse 
and marble pattern, is 21 feet 7 inches, giving 43 feet 2 inches as the 
whole width. ‘The aisles are 9 feet 10 inches broad, the lines of slabs for 
the columns 2 feet 3 inches, leaving 19 feet 5 inches as the width of the 
nave. The east and west walls are only,3 feet thick, but the north wall 
appears to be thicker, though this was difficult to determine owing to the 
chambers built against it. The walls appeared to me to be of very rude 
construction, much mud and mortar having been used with the stones 
and the whole plastered over. TI was struck on seeing similar walls 
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around the Byzantine mosaic near the Damascus Gate by the fact that 
such a beautiful piece of work should be enclosed by so rude walls. At 
the Mount of Olives I felt the same wonder. 

In the inscription chamber the thin partition is built over the 
patterned mosaic. The thickness, which I have exaggerated on my plan, 
is in reality only 4 inches. Hence it could not have reached to the roof. 
It was apparently once lined with marble slabs, A similar thin partition 
also separated this chamber from the north aisle. This was probably the 
sacristy of the church. My reason for not inferring a chamber of equal 
depth at the south is found in the slope of the hill which does not allow 
space for it. As said above, I first supposed this to be a transept, but my 
finding the east wall and the apse so far in disproved the idea. 

The mosaic of the north aisle has a pattern, within a border, evidently 
meant to represent peacocks’ feathers. Like the mosaic of the last-men- 
tioned chamber, it is made of small cubes of stone—red, black, and white. 
It extends for 2 feet 3 inches under the “stone bench.” The tombs may 
be seen to extend partly under the mosaic. Owing to the great amount 
of accumulation above them, these mosaics have been perfectly preserved. 

The line of slabs between aisle and nave is also completely zm situ. I 
send a photograph of one of the column bases. The proprietors had ex- 
cavated most of the aisle but left the earth lying above the nave, as a 
valuable olive tree stands there. I made a cutting to find what the pave- 
ment of the nave might be, but at that point it was gone. 

The chancel pavement is about 1 foot higher than the aisle and on a 
level with the sacristy. The pattern drawn by Herr Schick occurs in the 
line of squares to the west. The line which I have drawn to indicate the 
termination of the elevated chancel, about half way between the two 
pillars, was suggested by the remains of a step. This pavement was laid 
in marble of red, yellow, green, and white. I send the facsimile in colours 
of all that remained, measured and painted by Mr. Sandel. A matrix of 
potsherds had been laid in the native clay and the pavement placed on 
that. The cleaning of the pavement was a delicate operation, as the pieces 
were very loose, many of them missing, and it was necessary to employ 
much care lest the pattern be lost. Part of it [ cleaned with my small 
penknife! From the painting it will be seen that the central large circle 
in the second line is filled in irregularly with bits of white marble. Mr. 
Sandel suggested that there might have been in this circle some picture 
or Christian symbol destroyed by the Saracens, who then rudely filled up 
the place. 

Just about in the centre of the apse-circle we made a most interesting 
discovery. On my plan it is represented by a rectangle. It was a cutting 
in the clay, lined with marble slabs, the slab to the east having an open- 
ing, against which another slab rested, forming a sort of door. Its west 
slab lay on the north-and-south diameter of the apse-circle, and its centre 
was only 1 inch south of the east-and-west diameter of the circle. Hence 
it occupies a position under the place of the high altar. It was covered 
with slabs of limestone. In other words, it appeared as a sunken marble 
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box with a limestone covering. The inside measurements of the box 
were 1 foot 2°5 inches east and west, 1 foot 8°75 inches north and south 
and 1 foot 0°75 inch deep. Part of its interior was occupied by a square 
stone 3°75 inches high. The other part was raised to the same height by 
several small slabs. Resting on this tiny platform were the two objects 
which I photographed, placing them on the base of one of the columns 


which divided aisle and nave. They were not in the centre, nor 
placed parallel to the sides of the box. No. (1) isa plain vase or 
vessel of soft limestone. It has a square top and bottom, and sloping sides. 
At the top it is 5°8 inches square, at the bottom 5:2 inches. It is 5°2 inches 
high. The sides are one-half an inch thick and the depth inside is 
3°5 inches. It is quite without ornamentation. No. (2) is difficult to 
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describe, but the best idea can be gathered of it from the photograph. 

It has a resemblance to a tiny base of a pillar, but I do not think that 

is what it is. It is 7°7 inches high and its base is 4 inches square. It 

was found placed on its side, with the line of its top parallel to one side 

of the vase which it almost touched. The vase was found standing 
_ squarely on its base. 

The slabs which covered this sunken “ box ” were found broken in, but 
I concluded that this was due to the weight of accumulation and not to 
violation. For, notwithstanding their unsymmetrical position relative to 
the ‘‘ box,” the objects had evidently been placed as we found them. 
Owing to the breaking ih of its cover, the “box” was filled with earth, 
and the vase as well. There was nothing in it besides. 

The position of the ‘box ” directly under the place for the high altar, 
marks it as the reliquary of the saint to whom the church was dedicated. 
The vase may once have contained some small bones, or a clot of blood. 
The opening at the east end, which has a slab laid against it, is 8°5 inches 
high, and as the vase is only 5:2 inches high, it is quite possible that there 
was some means for getting at the opening from the floor of the church, 
so that on feast days the precious relic could have been taken out for 
exhibition to the people. 

The proprietors showed me a door sill, with sockets, holes for bolts, 
&e., measuring 6 feet 10 inches on the inside which they said they found 
in situ. The place they pointed out came in the south wall of the church. 
The chambers to the north are from 43 to 6 feet higher in level than the 
aisle of the church, and the mosaic outside to the east is 5 feet lower than 
the aisle. Ishould mention that both the inscription chamber and the 
chamber near the “ New House” have circular depressions in the mosaic 
at one corner, 1 foot 6 inches across, meant to collect the water while the 
mosaics were being washed. ‘This feature occurred in the mosaic near the 
Damascus Gate. 

From the form of the church, the character of the letters in the 
inscription, the manner of mosaic, and the material of the walls, I 
conclude that we have here a conventual establishment of early Byzantine 
times, perhaps the fifth or sixth century. Herr Schick gives good reasons 
for supposing that the place was ruined and buried at the time of the 
pilgrimage of Felix Fabri. At any rate it is an interesting discovery. 
The place was so far from my field of work at the wall that I doubt if I 
should have made the discovery had it not been for the suggestion of 
Hamdy Bey, to whose interest, thus, we owe the recovery of the church. 
This enthusiastic Director-General of the Imperial Museum shows a 
constant readiness to assist us in every way, and personally I feel most 
erateful to him. 

Our work on the Mount of Olives was a pleasant change, and it was 
agreeable to have so good results in so short a time. The proprietors 
received us cordially. Here, as elsewhere, I felt the value of the presence 
of Ibrahim Effendi, our Commissioner. His ancient family is well known 
about Jerusalem, and the proprietors received him as an honoured patron. 

sa 
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They took great interest in the progress of the work, and kept serving 
coffee not only to us but to our workmen. The last two or three days we 
were working both here and near Siloam, so my hands were quite full. 
But the glorious air and views quite compensated me for the additional 
fatigues. 

On January 3rd I closed the works and ran down to Cairo. We had 
lost so much time by rain that it seemed best to calla halt. As my trip 
gave me some interesting archeological experiences, I may be pardoned if 
I refer to some of these before closing this report. 

One day was rich in reminiscence. Finding that Dr. Petrie was too 
far away for a visit, I thought that the next best thing to seeing him 
would be to see the spot where he had taught me so much. So one day 
with a friend I took train for Wasta, and soon I found myself once more 
crossing the valley of the Nile with my eyes fixed on my favourite 
Pyramid—the Pyramid of MeydG4m—that had presided over my beginnings 
inthe art of digging. We arrived about noon, ana at once climbing the 
slope of débris that buries the lower part of the Pyramid, we took our 
lunch. It was the perfection of days, and brought out to perfection the 
simple elements that make the eternal beauty of an Egyptian landscape. 
On the one hand, the yellow desert, sparkling with myriads of tiny black 
pebbles—on the other, the brilliant green valley, dotted with mud villages, 
rising like islets from the verdure, warmed by the sun to a rich, chocolate 
brown ; then, beyond this, the Nile with its white sails ; then, another 
strip of green, suddenly ending, as it begins, with the yellow desert. 

From this high point of vantage I reviewed all my experiences of four 
years before. Here, just below, I had seen Petrie mark out a trench on a 
perfectly flat surface and set a man at work to find a wall; and what was 
the indication? Simply that his keen eye had observed that the tiny 
desert pebbles ceased here in a long, straight line parallel to the Pyramid 
side. In three hours we returned, and the wall about the Pyramid had 
been found! Then I looked into the great cutting he had begun before 
I left, in search for a Temple at the east side, and remembered the skill 
with which he removed the great stones which were lodged in the débris. 
Beyond I could see the place where he had followed the mud-brick walls 
of the buried Mustapas. Still further away to the south lay the Roman 
camp where he had given me my first lessons in the history of pottery. 
And there was a pleasant satisfaction which I know Dr. Petrie will share 
with me in my being able to recall how each lesson had borne distitict 
fruit. Within a month after leaving him I was sorting pottery and 
tracing buried brick walls at Tell el Hesy. At Jerusalem I too have 
been guided to observe slight surface indications, with the result of finding 
the long-lost wall. Even the great cutting, with its dangerous stones, 
was parcelled in my Jerusalem work, when I cleared out the fosse full of 
great stones fallen from the tower. 

Then we visited the tomb of Ra-Hotep, where I had studied Petrie’s 
book on Tell el Hesy. Here I was shocked to find the damage the 
beautiful painted bas-reliefs had suffered during the last four years. 
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Though very small, it is one of the most beautiful tombs in Egypt. Later 
I called the attention of Brugsch Bey, the director of the museum, to it, 
and I am pleased to say that he promised to have a door put to it. 

Brugsch Bey kindly gave me a letter to M. de Morgan, and another 
day with the same friend I paid him a visit at the Pyramids of Dashfr. 
He received us cordially, showed us his plans, and I was most struck by 
his enthusiasm and clear, scientific methods. He sent a man to show us 
through all the excavations. He has at present 300 men at work, and is 
making his way into the heart of two pyramids. It was interesting to 
note the place where the famous jewels had been found. 1 confess that 
two conditions of his work filled me with envy—he directly represents 
the Government, and his work lies where there are nolandowners. What 
a privilege to work where archeology can be purely archeological, and 
where a cabbage crop and a cauliflower field do not complicate the 
matter. Then, too, he works in the blessed Wilderness; but this 
privilege I had for two happy years, and I hope it will be my lot again to 
lead the desert life. My mind, that day, was full of comparisons. 
Excavating near a city is necessarily attended with great difficulties, but 
we are fortunate that in our present mission these have been minimised. 

Another contrast between digging in Egypt and digging in Syria 
was brought out vividly by a visit to the museum. The dry climate and 
the preserving sand have filled those great halls with their treasures. 
The regiments of soldiers, about ten inches high, of painted wood, each 
soldier as individual as if he were carved from hfe, bearing in their hands 
the spears of battle, the colours as fresh as the day, thousands of years 
ago, when they were painted—could the like of these, which were recently 
found in a tomb of Assiout, ever be found in a Syrian tomb? Our 
worthy chairman, Mr. Glaisher, will point to his meteorological tables for 
an answer. It is not Jost time, when we are despondent about the lack of 
finds in Syria, to indulge in these reflections. The Syrian civilisation 
may have been far richer than we can ever know. 

At’Helwan I saw something that had a direct bearing on my Jerusalem 
work. In wandering over the bills at the back of this desert health-resort, 
I came upon some men at work in a large limestone quarry. This was 
situated in a small ravine ; the stone had been cut away at either side, 
leaving two perpendicular, tool-marked cliffs facing each other. I was 
looking down from above, and struck by the likeness to my own “ Outer 
Scarp,” I descended for a more careful examination. In my report in 
the Statement for October, 1894, p. 248, I gave several reasons to disprove 
that my scarp was a quarry. The ’Helwan Quarry showed my reasons to 
be invalid. Here were the same unbroken lines, but much longer even ; 
here were the same smooth faces, worked with the long chisel marks, and 
standing to even a greater height. The work of the men showed the 
process by which the “scarp” was being deepened before my eyes. A 
small groove was made along the base of the scarp, this was deepened for 
a couple of feet and widened for a few inches ; then the mass of rock thus 


separated was cut up and taken off. The scarp preserved its unbroken 
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slightly rounded face, only it was a couple of feet deeper than before, 
I even noticed the same short turnings which occur in my scarp, at 
BSE AKG ke: 

On p. 13 of the Statement for January, 1895, I made another remark 
about the scarp. I said: “ Another suggestion may be made : although 
the scarp in its present condition was fashioned for defence, yet it may 
have followed the general line of an earlier quarry.” I am now prepared 
to alter that remark, and say: Although the scarp was clearly used for 
a defence outside the wall, it evidently follows the line of a quarry. The 
question is merely one of priority. Was it an old quarry whose steep 
sides and convenient lines were taken advantage of as an outer defence 
when the wall was built? Or was it the quarry from which the stones 
of the original wall were cut, worked with the design of leaving an 
outer defence, generally parallel to the wall, and leaving a platform 
outside the gate ? 

The “ inner scarp,” that uncovered by Maudslay, shows more evident 
design in its working, as it has the two tower bases, the one on which 
the school is built and the other which I uncovered just outside the 
cemetery. But whatever the intention, the scarp was produced by the 
rock being quarried away. It is merely a question of Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee. In the fosse which belongs to this inner work I have 
pointed out the blocks of rock which remain in the unfinished work, 
just as they might remain in an unfinished quarry. 


February 18th, 1895. 
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1. Muristan.—The old church on the Muristan had no proper foundations, 
hence its decay ; whereas the Church of St. Anne, founded on rock, which 
was built at nearly the same time, is still standing. In the place where 
the old entrance stood, in the northern wall, with a round arch over it, 
with figures of the twelve months, tombs were found, their bottoms only 
about 8 feet wnder the surface of the road on the north, or about 4 feet 
under the surface of the flooring of the former church. These tombs 
are, of course, Christian, although no cross or anything of the kind was 
found ; they are built into the rubbish with small stones, and covered 
with flat stones. The bones are still there, and one skeleton measured 
2 metres or 6} feet long. In number they are half a dozen, but there 
may be more not yet discovered. The architect, Mr. Groth, agrees with 
me that before the later church was built there had been already one 
there before, built in an easier way, ’and covered with a wooden roof and 
tiles, the walls of which they kad to strengthen at the time when the 
church was arched. To the new strengthening parts they made founda- 
tions 5 to 6 feet deeper than the former ones, but not deep enough to 
give the building stability. It is hoped that in a few months the founda- 
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tion work of the church now being erected (or restored) will be finished, 
having occupied 1} years’ time, and involved an immense expenditure of 
money. 


2.—Excavutions inside the New Gate.—Inside the town, at its north- 
western corner, just inside the New Gate, was till recently a void piece 
of ground,! the greater part belonging to the Greek Convent. One of the 
Greek monks is now, with consent of the Convent, building there along 
the road a row of shops, and behind them. some other apartments, maga- 
zines, stables, cisterns, &c., and over these rooms to be let for lodgings. 
When digging for foundations they found several walls, running chiefly 
from north-west towards south-east, but of no special interest. But in a 
line with the present city wall, behind the School Brethren, and running 
from west to east, was found a much stronger wall 8 feet thick, consisting 
of large but not well-dressed stones, resting on a pavement, which con- 
sisted of large and thick flag-stones fitted together very exactly, so that 
one became convinced that it was rather ancient and older than the wall 
mentioned. It is about 8 feet under the present surface, and under it 
the rock was found, and in some places the flag-stones were missing, and 
the rock cut there to a smooth level with the pavement. I got the 
impression this pavement had been once the flooring of a somewhat large 
court which was surrounded by buildings. About 45 feet more north, or 
nearer to the gate, another still stronger wall was found. The southern 
wall stood on the pavement, but the northern seemed to be at the end of 
it; but I could not decide this properly on account of the rubbish. ‘There 
were also found a few carved stones once belonging either to capitals on 
square piers or pilasters, or perhaps forming a kind of cornice in a seme- 
what grander building. Such stones may be seen used again on the 
inside of the present city wall—west of the spot I speak of, and near the 
south side of the mosque standing there in the very corner of the modern 
wall. Hence, when the present city wall was built in 1542 by Sultan 
Soliman, the said building had been already destroyed. . 

I send a drawing of a fragment of a tile with a lettered stamp on it. 
In itself it has no great value, but it may help to decide other questions, 


3. An old Pool west of the City.—The new Jewish colonies are extend- 
ing along the Jaffa road and west of the city out to the valley in which 
the Convent of the Cross is situated. I had, in connection with these 
colonies, to measure and divide into shares several pieces of ground south 
of the Jaffa road, extending downwards towards the Convent of the Cross, 
and observed a little way down the valley a level piece of ground, which 
I found to have been once a round pool, encircled for two-thirds of its 
extent by rocks, of considerable height towards the hillside, and walled up 
towards the valley below with very ancient, but now greatly dilapidated, 
masonry of square stones. The average diameter of this pool is nearly 
400 feet, the thickness of the layer of earth on its bottom unknown, but 


1 See Ord. Survev Plan 255, and Quarterly Statement, 1889, p. 62. 
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I ordere 1] a man to make a shaft in the centre, in order to ascertain the 
depth and the condition of the bottom, whether cemented or not. In 
the rock towards the north-west is a cleft, as if it had been once the 
source of a spring, but now dry. On the eastern height, not far from the 
pool, is a ruin and a cave, or rather a sunken court in the rock, and on 
one of its sides is an opening like that of a Jewish rock-cut tomb. People 
told me that some time ago sarcophagi were found in it, and removed. 
On the western height is a cistern, and further down another one, 
and also a ruin. The people have no proper name for the place, but 
call it simply the “ Hosseini’s Pool.” Hosseini is the name of a noble 
family in Jerusalem, so this name is rather a modern one. I am wonder- 
ing that we have not any notice of this pool, either in the Bible or in 
profane writings. 

4, Reckoning of time among the Armenians.—It is perhaps not generally 
known that the Armenians bave their own peculiar mode of reckoning 
dates. They count from the date of the first Armenian, who, they say, 
lived in the time of Shem, 4,386 years ago. Also they use a second 
reckoning, starting from the year 551 a.p. I became acquainted with 
this by noting on an inscribed slab the dates 1834 and 1283, which I 
thought indicated that the stone was put into its present position in the 
year 1834, and was then 551 years old. But the Secretary of the Convent 
told me this is not so, but the date 1283 indicates that according to 
the Armenian oe which corresponds to 1834 .p.! 


5. The Armenian Cross—With reference to Major Conder’s objection 
to the opinion that the Jerusalem Cross came from the Armenians 
(Quarterly Statement, 1894, p. 206), the Secretary said to me, “ Whatever 
others may have had, I know that always, in all the centuries, the 
Armenian Cross had one beam longer than the others. That the Latins 
have it also, is no proof that we had it not.” 


REPORTS FROM GALILEE. 
By Dr. G. ScnumacueEr. 


THE excavations on ancient sites carried on by native explorers with the 
object of finding articles of value, extended not only over the district 
between the seashore and the Jordan, but also over Jolin and ’Ajlun ; 
during a period of more than two years the Turkish Government placed 


In the year 351 A.D. a certain Andreas, of Byzantium, drew up an Easter- 
table for 200 years. ‘Towards the end of -that period it was found to deviate 
considerably from the astronomical indications, and a new adjustment had to 
be made. This was done in 551 A.p., and ever since then the Armenians have 
reckoned from that year. See Ideler, “ Lehrbuch der Chronologie,’”’ Berlin, 
1881, p. 439.—[Ep.] 

ts, 
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no obstacle to these proceedings, especially as the diggers confined then- 
selves to the opening of old tombs and the antiquities they found there, 
such as ancient glass ware, earthenware lamps and tear bottles, jars, 
coins Roman and medieval, bracelets and other ornaments of compara- 
tively little value. But as “Vappetit vient en mangeant,” the explorers 
commenced a regular trade with European and native antiquarians. 
Their cperations extended, especially along the-brow of Mount Carmel 
between Haifa and Cesarea, which is honeycombed with ancient rock 
hewn tombs, excavations were made on ‘a large scale, and small boats 
anchored along the coast to smuggle away the results. At length the 
local Governors have been instructed to stop these excavations entirely. 

Regarding the tombs opened, their plans differ very little from each 
other: an entrance, with semi-circular top, of 24 to 3 feet in height and 
1 foot 8 inches to 2 feet wide, generally closed by a slab of limestone, led 
to a square room of 10 to 15 feet each way and about 6 feet in height ; 
in each of the three perpendicular walls opposite to and adjoining the 
entrance we find loculi and kokim pierced into the soft rock. Amongst 
the fifty-four tombs opened on tiie site of Ten’ameh, near Tell es Samak, 
the greater number contained but two loculi under arcosolia in each wall ; 
others only one, and some three. 

In a few instances the entrance, instead of being on the side of a 
rock cliff, was formed by a shaft leading from the flat surface of the rock 
vertically 4 feet or more down to the door of the sepulchral room. 
In such cases no stone door was discoverable, the shaft having been 
closed on the surface (see sketch). The shaft showed a square section of 
about 3 feet each way. 


Srecrion oF Rocx-Cutr Toms. 


On the eastern slope of Tell es Samak, a tomb was closed with a 


marble door, 2’ 2” X 1’ 10” and 3 inches thick ; having a cross 


engraved on its frout.. Any number of marble fragments were excavate 
at Tell es Samak, a proof of wealth. 


1. Glass Wure. The most interesting article brought to me is a 
round piece of green glass, with Aramaic characters on its sides. I 
consider it to have been a weight, and enclose a wax impression of the 
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letters. One end of the glass was broken, and the piece fitted on again 
by a thin solution of gum-arabic ; this procedure will not have affected 
the original weight considerably ; the gum may just rebalance the weight 
of the few very small glass chips missing. The glass is supposed to have 
been found in a tomb near Ras en Nakiira, 8 miles north of Acre, near 
the sea-coast; it has diameters of 3} inches and 3 inches, not being 
precisely round, and an equal thickness of 2 of an inch English, its 
periphery is rounded off; the two flat sides bear on the obverse the 
following characters (A of sketch), and on the reverse (B of sketch), the 


a b 


other lines on the reverse seem to have been produced in preparing the 
glass. In comparing these characters with Professor Euting’s “Tabula 
Scripture Aramaicz,” and with Levy’s excellent book on Jewish coins,! 


the obverse seems to represent the Hebrew letters fy, p and b, and on the 
reverse there seems to stand the letter 4. 

The exact weight of this glass is 275°20 grammes, or 3,492'29 English 
grains (taking the English pound at 453,592 grammes = 5,760 grains ; 
| gramme therefore equalling 12°69 grains). According to Levy (op. cit., 
p. 156), the weight of a shekel of Simon varies between 14°33 grammes 
as a maximum and 13°46 grammes as a minimum; our weight being 
275:20 grammes, represents therefore the twenty-fold of a shekel of 
13°76 grammes, or four of the Syrian (or Hittite) “ Netzegs,” of 5 shekels, 
described by Professor Flinders Petrie, in “An ancient Hebrew weight 
from Samaria,” Quarterly Statement, 1890, pp. 267, 268 ; but our Netzeg 
would be equal to 873 grains instead of 627, the weight determined by 
Professor Petrie. 

To judge from the look and the characteristic silver skins appearing 
on its surface this ancient glass must be genuine, 


2, Several fragments of other ancient glass of a dark-green colour 
have been shown to me, They contain inscriptions and stamps in 
Arabic and Cufic characters, most of them illegible to me; they also 
represent weights of an early Arabian period, but being fragmentary 
I cannot determine them. I inclose impressions of the inscriptions, 
which partly seem to recite Koranic’ sentences, partly represent stamps 
of some high official. They are noted as found near K’aktin, in the plain 
west of Nablus. 


1 Dr. M. A. Levy, “Geschichte der Jiidischen Miinzen,” 1862, pp. 136, 137. 
Me 
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3. Stone antiques from Ydzir.—I inclose the sketch of an interesting 
stone idol, 7$ inches long, which was found by the German colonists in 
ploughing land near the village Ydzdr, situated a few miles east of Jatta 
on the Jerusalem road, The idol—for this it must have been—-shows a 
ram’s head and horns and sort of a tail, but no feet nor any other limb ; 
the work, although very primitive, is not without skill; it is made of a 


bluish-grey hard limestone, weighs 1,082 grammes, or 2°38 lbs., and is 
doubtless genuine. 


4. Seals.—I inclose an impression of a hematite ancient Arab seal 
which I read: “billah muzaffar ben ’Alad (hu),” 
or Allan 


ae 30) by 


[yt or | Nhe ww pre 


De 

which, for its ancient characters, is interesting. The dots are vmitted on 
the seal. I am doubtful about the reading of the last word, but I 
iuterpret : “ Through (the mercy of) God, muzaffar (the victorious) Son of 
’ Aldd (the severe), it is he” (or: he isit). According to Weil, “Geschichte 
der islamitischen Volker,” p. 423, the Muzafferides were in the fourteenth 
century (1380) the princes of the Persian Irak and Chuzistan. Whether 
this seal had any connection with that family can hardly be answered. 

A second impression also I transmit, an impression of Greek characters 
engraved on a copper ring, which was found in the Hauran, near Keir 


Harib. 
AsV 
PROAG 
AO 


5. Tantirah.—It will probably interest your readers to learn that 
“el burj,” the so-called “tower” of Tantirah, situate about a mile noith 
of the present village on the rock precipice bordering the ancient site and 
sea, collapsed on the 15th of January, nothing remaining of this important 
landmark, so familar to all acquainted with the neighbourhood of Ceesarea, 
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but a heap of débr7s and foundation walls. (Véde my report in Quarterly 
Statement, 1887, p. 84, and Memoirs 8.W.P., Vol. II, p. 7.) 

6. Beisun.—In sinking trial pits for the railway company last 
December, the Italian workmen struck an underground channel, cut into 
the soft rock on the northern bank of the Jalid river, opposite Beisan. 
The channel or cistern was plastered, 5 to 6 feet high, and 3 to 5 feet 
wide, and had a total length of more than 100 feet. It leads around a 
slope, and had an outlet towards the hill plateau, Tell el Mastabeh, above 
it. The top of the cistern was round. No antiquities were found. 
Below the ruins of the ancient bridge, Jisr el Maktua’, opposite Tell el 
Husn, near Beisan, the Mudir of the imperial farms has constructed a new 
handsome stone bridge at the crossing of the high road leading from the 
Jisr el Mujami’a to Beisan. The bridge has two spans of 16 feet 6 inches 
each, leaving sufficient waterway for the Jalfid river. The town of 
Beisan, since being created the head place of the Sultan’s farms in the 
Jordan Valley, is rapidly growing ; paved streets, a sik or market place, 
barracks, Government mansions, and a large khan have been built, and I 
am told that the construction of twenty magazines for storage of grain 
and an inn (“locanda”), to meet the requirements of native tourists, have 
already been sanctioned by his Majesty. The extensive garden adjoming 
the Mudir’s residence contains hundreds of poplar trees and rare 
specimens of oranges and other Syrian fruit trees. The sanitary con- 
ditions of Beisan have not much improved, but the large plantations of 
Eucalypti will doubtless lead to a reduction of the fevers now prevailing. 

About twenty yards to the south of Khan el Ahmar (Beisan) I have 
been able to trace the columns of a large basilica or temple. ‘The main 
axis runs due cast and west, the eastern end is not tiaceable, hence no 
apse discoverable, but the western abutment shows five aisles, viz. : two 
on the north of 18 feet 3 inches width each, a central nave of 26 feet 
6 inches, and two southern aisles of 13 feet 3 inches width ; prostrate 
columns and corinthian capitals are scattered about the place, and to 
judge from the mouldings and other ornaments built imto the walls of 
Khan el Ahmar, this building, erected in the thirteenth century, must 
have been built of the materials of the basilica or temple, 


BETH-DEJAN, 
By P. J. BaupEnsperGer, Esq. 


Some notes about this larga village may be of interest to readers of 
the Quarterly Statement. They were collected on the spot, and some 
supplementary notes added. 

The modern name Beth-dejan is evidently derived from the ancient 


village or town of Daghoon, situated about a mile and a half west of the 
me, 
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present village on the way to the modern settlement of Rishon VZion, 
founded in 1881 by Russian-Jewish refugees. The modern village may 
have been peopled some 150 years ago. Daghoon was inhabited by 
Moslems, whilst Beth-dejan, which then had another name, was inhabited 
by Christians, probably of the Greek Church. The Christians were 
industrious, making baskets and mats, whilst the Moslems chiefly lived 
by robbery, having a good situation for that purpose, between the high 
roads between Jaffa and Jerusalem and Jaffa and Gaza. In consequence 
of their vagabond life snails infested their gardens and lands, whilst 
the lands of their Christian neighbours were thriving, but the Christians 
had to strive hard against their oppressors. One day, probably during the 
governorship of Jezzar Pasha, two men met at the limits of the lands—a 


slight elevation—called Abu Sweda, Vs ” hs the place of the plum tree, 


now marked by a Nubk tree, called also Sidr. The men had to settle a 
frontier dispute, and the Christian being stronger killed the Moslem, in 
consequence of which the Moslems fell on their Christian neighbours 
unawares, killed and dispersed the men, excepting such as turned Moslems, 
and kept the women for themselves. They then abandoned their village, 
Daghoon, to the snails, and settled in Beth-dejan, to which place they 
gave this name. The churches were turned into mosques, and the 
industries changed hands; the modern mosque of Sidna Sa’ad el-Anséar, 
ail) dxw li din, is very probably a corruption of Nas4ra=Christians. 

Some very fair faces are still found in Beth-dejan, and are probably 
of crusading descent. Although I have collected these notes in Beth- 
dejan, the inhabitants, as well as those of Deir-Abban, pretend to know 


nothing about the story. 

The population of Beth-dejan may amount to 2,500 souls, there being 
500 paying men —ze., paying the tax—olits ‘Adad, “numbering.” The 
village is situated about half a mile east of the Jerusalem carriage road, 
and west of the railway. It is about five miles from Jaffa. The 
inhabitants are very industrious, occupied chiefly in making mats and 
baskets for carrying earth and stones. They own camels for carrying 
loads from Jaffa to Jerusalem, cultivate the lands, and work at buildings, 
&c., in Jatfa or on the railway works. The women flock every day to 
Jaffa, and on Wednesdays to Ramleh—to the market held there, with 
chickens, eggs, and milk. They have a very bad reputation, see Quarterly 
Statement, October, 1893, p. 309. 

The Jewish colony of Rishon VZion also affords the Dejanites plenty 
of work, in planting vineyards and as domestic servants, 

The lands of the village do not all belong to the villagers. In con- 


sequence of the introduction of legal Government deeds—Koshan, hs 


—introduced early in the seventies of this century, many of the villagers, 
to escape the trifling tax for the legalisation of deeds, had their lands 
given to the Effendis of Jaffa, so that many villagers have now no land 
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at all, but work the lands of the Effendis and share the produce. 
About one-third of the lands belong to the Effendis, one-third to private 
villagers, and one-third to the villagers in general. This refers only to 
the arable lands. The olive trees and enclosed gardens are private 
property, and extend in a broad line westward away over the Jerusalem 
road, towards a watch tower built for protection in the time when 
Mustapha Abu Ghosh reigned en maitre over almost all Judea. An olive 
tree here, near the road, is shown where General Buonaparte sat, in 1798, 
overlooking his army encamped in the groves. 

The village is situated on a hill, or rather on the slopes. The vestiges 
of a castle crowned the top of the hill, but it is now almost covered by 
houses. Below the Kala’a is a closed cavern. I was not admitted, for 
fear of “stirring the spirit,” for, of course, the cavern is haunted, marsudé, 


SOqus p<, and contains a treasure, like every such place. The owner would 


not even talk about it, fearing lest the intrusion of a stranger might prove 
fatal to him and his family—examples of which are plenty ! 


The village has five Jawamé, elo; pl. of eel, or prayer- 
houses :— 


Fast, Sidna Sa‘ad el Ansar Gave) hci dw 


In centre, Jamé el Sheikh Marzuk | 


es, ) ye oll anit 
West, Jamé Ahl el Ghad u Sa‘ad ‘ 
wa Se‘ed AAtrc ) dew 4 olal| cet eel 


North, Jamé Muhamet el Zawani 


East, in the cemetery, Sheikh Lt 4 
Ethman ee Ce 


Besides these five prayer-houses, the centre one of which is mostly 
used for ordinary prayers, a grave of a Sheikh was discovered a few years 
ago beside the road, The owner of the field had a dream ; someone 
threatened to choke him. He awoke, and when he saw it wasa dream 
slept again. He dreamed again, but did not heed. A third time he was 
threatened, and then asked, ‘Who are you?” So his visitor revealed 
himself as Sheikh Imhamad, the son of Sidna Sa’ad el Ansar, and bade 
him dig in such a place, and he would find the grave. On the morrow he 
took several witnesses, and on digging discovered the grave, which is now 
honoured, and has a lamp lit at it every evening. There is at present 
only a stone to mark the grave, but it will by-and-bye become a real 
Jamé. The villagers have water from a byara, or Persian wheel-well. 
To the north-west of the village is a large swamp during winter and 
spring, where the animals of the village drink, but when summer comes 


this swamp causes malarial fever. The inhabitants sometimes fall sick 
en Masse. 


Sy, 
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Every portion of land, whether belonging to private persons or to the 
village in general, has a name ; an undulation of land, slope, hill, lowland, 


and so on, suggesting the denomination. 


The following names may prove 


interesting, as showing how they are chosen from the nature of the soil, 
the form, the situation, and so forth. 


North, and extending to Yasir, we find them thus :— 


Ilmatabel 


Tl-Shurtan 


Tl-’Eran 


Sanura 


Sabatté 
Karasin 
Il-Jazeier 
Comassié 


Bistan 


Werba 
Im‘héte 
Ilmutawasit 


Ilwasata 


Baradi 


Tl-tkeiek 


Ish-Shamiat 


Abu 71 Karadeesh 


Teioun 


Tl-Hanawieh 


Abu Sliman 


Jw) 


ale | 
ol, 
ESI 
jest, 2 
lS I 
om 

aay glad! 
leNaw 4! 


Seasoning place. 
The conditions. 


The habituated (?) or the 
naked (?). 


(Sunara) is a fishing hook. 
Sanura is a cat or a Prince. 


Wickerwork basket. 
The vetches (?) 

The islands. 

The arched. 
Garden. 


Space between two ribs— 
or span. 


The walled. 

The central. 

The centre ones. 

Reeds. 

The earthenware fragments. 
The northern ones. 

The barley-bread place. 


A plant “ Golden rod.” 


The congratulating place. 


Father of Solomon (also a 
nickname for the fox). 
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Towards the east :— 


Bast Abu Shkeef w8rSs oy) a) 


Shlul-el-Tut 


El-Khanat col Lal 
Runjasie PeOWene) z 
Abu 1 ‘Ejoul geal! yl 
El-Hashash Un Laad \ 


El-Za‘zura y 4 3. \ 


Abu-r-Rus Umsy! \ + j 


The marsh of the cavern. 
The field of mulberries. 
The inns. 

Place of Narcissus. 

The place of calves. 

The intemperate (smoker). 
The hawthorn tree. 


The place of heads. 


The man who told me these names says that in this place, called “ place 
of heads,” a sarcophagus with two heads was formerly seen, but is now 
buried, as it hindered the ploughing. The place is about midway between 
the Jaffa road and Safurieh, beside the road leading from the main road 


to the village. 
Towards the west :— 


El-Kalashie bOI 
Ras-el-Hdd Og} Cwl, 


Bassa-esh-Shairkie 


hnd hl \ ves) 


Ashabeer os Lah 
Mawakri¢h aM es \ lye 


El-Thnanié 


Eitest 
Bassa-el-Gharbi¢h a a) 


yl ley 
\sT ae pees 


ale 


Muktal-’Ali Agha 


Dannané 


Birket Hadj Ehmad or>'\ oe re S57) 


ao 2 

Suttabh i; 
u ~ aes 
Khameisé Fark) Or 
Mesh‘alie eee 


The place of sickles (?). 
The upper part of the pit. 
The eastern marsh. 


The spanned. 


The place of holes 
quadrupéds). 


The doubled. 


(of 


The western marsh. 


The killing-place of Ali 
Agha. 


Humming place. 
Haj Ehmad’s pool. 
Plain surface or roofs. 


The fifth party. 
Torch place. 
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Towards the south :— 


Abu Swéde XY gue ro 
Abu Hattab b= II 

Rj 
issar pea 
Frewat cl 92 ee 
Wad Sa‘doun wg dees ol, 
Teiré sy \b 
Mitba‘a krrre 
Hikr ‘Eed dhe Sf 

rae ae Se at 

Wad-e-Sharki ee \ 4 
Tawalek lab 
Kalimbé dials 
Zeidé PAR 
Boul) 


South-west :— 


Dahret-el-Hassa duas) \ do 


Dahret-el-‘Asfoura Fygdaal) oo ro 
EAT Soyer 
lol be 

Sell yl 


Ve La 
alae 


Jort-el-Baloot 
Mitrada 
Abu-el-Sakan 


Shakhloub Salel’ 
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The plum tree place. 
The wood. 

Piles (?). 

Furs. 


Sa‘doun’s valley. 


The flying (a lofty tree on 
a hill), 
The Hyena’s cave. 


‘Ked’s field. 
The eastern vale. 
The divorced. 


(2), 


The increased. 


The pebble hill. 

The sparrow’s hill. 
The oak depression. 
The charging place. 
The ashy place or hill. 


Salel’s overthrow. 


Many of these names are modern, many belonging to the site of some 
wood, building, or wall, Jong ago disappeared. A. very few have names 
dating probably very far back, so that the very name is incomprehensible ; 
the Congratulating place, for example, must have been where the villagers 
and their next neighbours usually met on festivals of some kind. The 
Wood, of course, once has been, so the Oak depression. Bissar and 


Kalimbé seem strange names. 
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THE IDENTIFICATION OF THE CITY OF DAVID— 
ZION AND MILLO. 


By Samuret Brereueim, Esq. 


Ir is, I believe, generally accepted by all interested in this subject 
that :— 


1. Jebus, the Jerusalem at the time of David, consisted of two 
parts :— 


(a) The stronghold—which was not inhabited by the Israelites ; 
(6) The other division, where some Israelites (Benjamites) dwelt 
together with the original inhabitants--the Jebusites. 


2. That the stronghold was taken by David, and became the City of 
David, and called Zion. 

3.. That Zion and the City of David are one and the same place. 

4, That Millo was in and formed part of the City of David or Zion. 


The main question then is :— 

Where was this stronghold, and, therefore, where the City of David 
called Zion ? 

So many arguments and views have been put forward, some supported 
by weighty reasons both scientific and historical, that it would seem 
almost presumptuous for me to start a fresh theory. But I would, as an 
old resident at Jerusalem—and basing my convictions on certain facts— 
venture to ask for a small space in the Quarterly Statement to explain my 
views. 

Neither names of places nor customs have undergone much, if any, 
change. This is a well accepted fact, and I therefore need not occupy 
space to prove it. 

We are distinetly told :— 


1. That the City of David was the stronghold, and called Zion. 
2. That this Zion was the highest of all the hills of or in Jerusalem. 
3. That Zion was called the upper city. 


I.—The north-west corner of Jerusalem contains the foundations of an 
ancient fort, castle, or tower, shown on the Ordnance Survey Map as 
Kala’at al Jaliid, and this name is rendered there “ Goliath’s Uastle.” 

The translation of “al Jalfd” as Goliath is absolutely erroneous. 
Jalad does not mean Goliath, nor can the two names bear the same 
construction. 

Jalfid means strong, mighty, impregnable, and should be so translated. 
Kala’at al Jalid—the castle of the strong—the impregnable castle—or 
alone, al Jalad—the stronghold. 

The quarter or street round this Kala’at al Jal(d is called Harat al 


Sag, 
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Jawaldé—the street or quarter of the people or inhabitants of the 
stronghold, or, literally, the quarter or street of “the strongholders.” 

The stronghold had a fosse (Heb. tzinnor) on its west side. This 
fosse has been identified (see Plan of North-west Corner, Quarterly 
Statement, 1892, p. 18). 

The City of David, Zion, occupied two hills—or rather two knolls on 
one hill—one on which the stronghold was situate being higher than the 
other on which the rest of the city was built. That part of the city which 
occupied the higher hill was called the upper city, the other, occupying 
the lower, was called the lower city. The upper part round the Harat 
al Jawaldeh is still called El Hara el Foka—the upper street or quarter, 
in contra-distinction to the lower part now occupied by the Church of 
the Sepulchre, the Muristan, the Coptic Convent, &c., and still called 
El] Hara e’ Tahta—the lower street or quarter. 

The hill of Zion is described as the highest of the hills of Jerusalem. 
The upper knoll on which al Jalfid stands is 2,580 feet above the level 
of the Mediterranean Sea, and is actually the highest point in the city. 

One side of the hill is described as scarped or precipitous. The south- 
western side of the hill below al Jal(d is still called “El Wa’riyeh” (sce 
Ordnance Survey Map), which means the scarped, rocky, 01 precipitous, 
and the declivity is certainly ‘very great even now, over 50 feet in a 
stretch of less than 500 feet, and the level of the ground at present is 
over 100 feet above the site of the original street, 

Zion is described as occupying the north and also the north-west 
portion of the city. Al Jalfid answers to this description. 

The lower knoll of Zion was levelled or reduced in height during the 
Hasmonean period. This lower knoll, at the foot of which is the present 
Church of the Sepulchre, is still called Khét el Khankéh. Moslem 
tradition of recent times ascribes the name to a mother of one of the 
Sultans, a Validé Khan, who is supposed to have endowed a college there, 
and it has since been called Khankéh. 

This explanation is not of sufficient value to require attention, but it 
is remarkable that the word Khankiéh means a knoll or prominence that 
has been cut down, lowered, or levelled. Khét el Khankieh, ze., “the 
site of the place or prominence that was levelled.” 

David built a wall round Zion enclosing Millo, which formed the 
lower portion of Zion, and was afterwards called the lower city, but at 
the same time formed part of the city itself, that is of Zion the City of 
David. 

This wall was frequently repaired and strengthened by successive 
kings of Judah. It had on its north-west end a gate called Gennath, 
leading to the upper market place, and to the descent to Silla. 

This gate is placed by most writers on the topography of Jerusalem 
(amongst them such well-known authorities as Major Conder and 
Mr. Schick), and I think quite correctly, near the present Jaffa Gate. 
It led to the gardens and also to the stairs leading up to or down from 
the City of David to Silla, or vice versa. 

I 
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It is a fact worth noting that the street leading straight down from 
this point is still called Sueket ’Allon—the street of the ascent, and 
that it is remarkably steep. The word ’Allon is not an Arabic one, but is 
a transformation or corruption of the Hebrew, Waaloth, or ’aloth, ascent 
—stairs. 

This street of ’Allon, starting at Gate Gennath at a level of 2,528 feet, 
goes down in a straight line to the edge of the hill above the Tyropeon 
Valley to a level of 2,450 feet, and then across the valley (formerly, 
no doubt, over a causeway or viaduct—Wilson’s Arch) to Bab el 
Silsileh. 

The name of this gate of the Temple or Haram enclosure has been 
wrongly translated. Silsileh does mean a chain, but only so because a 
chain resembles running water in its continuity. The right translation 
should be —fountain—running water—a water conduit. 

This water conduit does exist, even to the present day, under this gate, 
as shown in the Ordnance map, and the word Silla is evidently from the 
more ancient one, sehl—flow, flowing. M’Silla seems to be Ma Silla, 
the water of the flowing—the water conduit. 

Joash was slain at Millo, in or near the stairway ’Aloth or ’Alon— 
leading to Silla M’silla—the water conduit. 


II.—Millo. To strengthen Millo a second wall was built znside the 
City of David. 

Between the two walls Hezekiah made a pool called by Josephus: 
Amyegdalon, “of the stronghold.” This inner pool was fed or supplied by 
a pool which he made outside the City of David by a conduit, which 
_ entered the city at the west side.! 

The present pool, called the Upper of Gihon and Ma Milla in Arabic, 
is connected by a conduit with the pool between the two walls, and, in 
fact, is its source of supply. 

This water conduit is shown on the Ordnance Survey Map. Ma 
Milla is supposed by some to derive its name from an early Christian 
saint of the name of Mamilla, who built a church near the place. The 
words are, however, so thoroughly local that this is not worth a second 
thought. The saint probably built a church near the pool, and took her 
name from the locality. Ma Milla should, I think, be correctly translated 
as the “Water of or for Milla,” or Millo, the transposition of “a” into: 
oO” being a common one. 


1 That the stronghold (‘house of the mighty”), the sepulchres of David 
and some of his successors, and the pool that was made (Hezekiah’s), were 
contiguous, is clearly shown in Nehemiah ch. iii, v. 16. 

The walls of Jerusalem were rebuilt in Nehemiah’s time in sections or 
apportioned parts, one following the other (“after him builded,” “from,’’ 
“to’’), and the part that Nehemiah, the son of Azbuk, undertook to build, and 
did build, enclosed the stronghold (house of the mighty men), the pool that 
was made, and the sepulchres of Dayid. 
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This outer pool, then, was made to supply the one made by Hezekiah 
inside the walls. The latter being situate in Millo, the appellation given 
to the former would be quite natural. Birket Ma Milla, 2.¢., the pool of 
the water for Millo. There should, therefore, be no difficulty in 
recognising the present Birket Hamam al Batrak as occupying part of 
Millo. : 

It was near this conduit connecting the two pools, that the Assyrian 
Rabshakeh stood and talked to the men on the wall, near the Fuller’s 
Field. ; 

Taking these facts into consideration, there seems to me little room 
left for doubt that the City of David, viz., Zion, including Millo, occupied 
the north-west portion of the City of Jerusalem. 

The first wall, I believe, started at al Jaltid, then on to the end of 
the scarped side opposite the so-called Tower of David, or Hippicus, near 
the present Jaffa Gate, and then in a straight line down the ’Alon to the 
south-east corner of the Muristan, and then onwards in a straight line to 
the present Damascus Gate, and then round, along, or just outside the 
present north wall to al Jaltd. 

Recent excavations show the remains of such a wall, near al Jaltd, 
marked C on plan illustrating recent discoveries, near the top of ’Alon, 
marked B on plan, in the Khan el Zeit below the Church of the 
Sepulchre and the Coptic Convent, marked F, and outside the present 
north wall above the Damascus Gate, marked D. 

The second wall to strengthen Millo was inside the first wall, sce 
Conder’s Map of Ancient Jerusalem ; also Schick’s (Quarterly Statement, 
July, 1893, p. 191). 

The tombs of David and Solomon, as well as of the Kings of 
Judah buried with them, would necessarily be within the first wall 
enclosing the City of David. The ancient Jewish tombs now enclosed 
within the present Church of the Sepulchre (and within the first wall as 
indicated) offer in every way the required features ; and little, if any, 
room can be left for doubt that they are the very sepulchres of David, 
and some of his successors. This view is, I am gratified to find, held by 
Major Conder. 

The theory, then, as to the tomb of Christ being within the present 
Church of the Sepulchre, becomes untenable. 


! See Plan of Jerusalem to illustrate recent discoveries, publisned by the 
Palestine Exploration Fund. 
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THE JULIAN INSCRIPTION IN THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM .OF ART, NEW YORK. 


By the Rev. Professor T. F. Wricut, Ph.D. 


Av the meeting of the American Oriental Society, held March 29-31, 
1894, Professor Isaac H. Hall, Curator of the Metropolitan Museum, gave 
an account of a small bronze object which he likened to the head-end of a 
tenpenny cut nail. Upon the larger end is a figure resembling an 
equestrian soldier. The length of the object is 3°7 centimeters. A hole 
passes through it. An inscription covers the four sides, two of the sides 
having one line each, and the other two having two lines each. Professor 
Hall read thus— 

1.“AFlIOCc —KYPIOC 

2, IOYAIANW 

3a. TW AOVAOYC 

b. OVTWOOPOHTI 

4a. OKATOIKWNENBOHOIA 

bh TW Y¥ICTW BOHO! 


Professor Hall put this into modern type and separated the words 
thus :—"Ayos kvpios | "Iuduav@ | ro Sovdov | vod tH oponre | 6 KaTotKov 
evBonbia | r@ bWiorw Bond. He spoke of the difficulty in the word 
opontt, suggesting that it probably means “ supporter” or “ furtherer,” 
and saying that he took r@ tier as a dative of manner or degree. 

A possible translation was this: “Holy Lord, who dwellest in help, 
help most loftily Julianus the supporter of thy servant.” 

In closing his note Dr. Hall said, “ For what purpose the object was 
made or used, or what more nearly was the purport of the inscription, I 
cannot determine.” 

Upon reading this note in the proceedings of the Society, I noticed 
with much interest that the inscription apparently contained a quotation 
from the Ninety-first Psalm, which begins in the Greek, ‘O xaroudv éy 
Bonbeia rod tWiorov, Psalm 90-1 in LXX, our 91st. 

I knew that a tomb near the Damascus gate of Jerusalem bears the 
inscription— 


‘O KATOIKS €N BO TOY YY 


which must be read as a quotation of that verse. See Quarterly Statement, 
Palestine Fund, 1890, pp. 158 and 306. And see the inscription, No. 2672, 
of Waddington. This seemed to give a clue to a part of the inscription. 

The inaccuracy of all such inscriptions is remarked upon by every 
writer as due to the fact that Hebrews used a language, in writing which 
they had little facility. 

As to the difficult word gopont:, I believe that it may be regarded asin 
the same construction as the final Bon@. That word we must, of course, 
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render by “ help,” imperative. This is the commonest word in such inscrip- 
tions. No doubt it is a reference to a phrase found in Psalms Ixxix, 9, 
cix, 26, cxix, 86, and elsewhere. In Waddington’s collection of 
Syrian inscriptions 1 have noted in forms of petition PonOnra, Bonbe, 
Bonb&v, BoeOGv, BonOds, Banbt, BonOnaor, Bonboi, eponOnaev, Bobécas, BonOjon, 
Boebdy, BonO, 8onO, and so on in many other places. 

Why the Seventy introduced this word in translating Psalm xci, 1, 

is not plain, but they did so, and thus the word occurs twice here without 
design. : 
The simplest reudering of the whole is to make doponrt equivalent to 
opew in 2 Aor. imp., =“ be favourable” :— Holy Lord, be favourable to 
Julian, thy servant ; thou that dwellest in the secret place of the Most 
High, give him aid.” 

lf we modify the translation in order to make use of r@ in 36, we 
must follow Dr. Hall more closely and say :—‘‘ Holy Lord, to Julian who 
has been favourable to thy servants, give aid; thou that dwellest in the 
secret place of the Most High.” 

As to the use of the object it is undoubtedly an amulet, to be worn 
upon the reck suspended by a cord through the hole. 

People also wear a blue bead suspended from the neck to defend them 
from the Evil Eye. Seals were often so hung, and are so worn to-day. 
See Kopp’s Paleographa Critica on Amulets. 

If we seek to go any nearer to this Julian we must think first of the 
emperor, commonly called the Apostate. It is a striking fact that Julian 
should have so favoured the Jews that they might well pray for him. To 
him, upon his ascending the throne and renouncing the Christianity of 
his uncle, Constantine, the Jewish religion appealed as a national cult, 
abounding in sacrifices such as he delighted in. When he learned that it 
could not be restored unless the temple were rebuilt, he gave orders that 
this be done, and in a letter to the nation he expressed pity for their 
misfortunes, condemned their oppressors, praised their constancy, declared 
himself their gracious protector, and expressed the hope that, after his 
return from the Persian war, he might come to Jerusalem and worship the 
Almighty God. See Gibbon, Milman, Neander, Graetz. 

This letter was received with delight, and crowds gathered to rebuild 
the temple. At the same time they persecuted the Christians, called by 
Julian “the Galileans.” Julian was almost worshipped, and could his 
request, “ Address your fervent prayers for my empire to the Almighty 
Creator of the universe,” have gone unheeded ? 

The temple was not rebuilt. The purpose of the Jews was thwarted 
by portentous events. Julian never returned from the Persian war. He 
reigned less than two years, and died in 363. But for some months at 
least he was undoubtedly an object of Jewish prayer. Is this equestrian 
soldier the emperor? Is the mark of which Professor Hall speaks as 
resembling a lion some legion-emblem of dragon, or wolf, or boar ? 

But “ Julian,” as may be seen from the inscriptions already collected, 
was a common name in Palestine and Syria. On two graves near Beyrout 
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the name is found. At Bozrah, over Jordan, a Christian bishop of that 
name was famous. At the same place there is an inscription to the 
honour of a cavalry officer of that name. Another Julian was governor 
of Syria under Antoninus Pius, and he might be thought of as possibly 
our man. There was, however, a commander of cavalry at Palmyra by 
this name. Finally, there is a monument near Antioch to a Julian of the 
eighth legion. 

Had this inscription been found upon a tomb we should be obliged to 
exclude all Julians but the one resident near that place. As it is the case 
of an amulet, and as the cost of it would put it out of the reach of 
common people, I am inclined to think that we are in possession of a 
relic of the time of the Emperor Julian and of the temporary enthusiasm 
which was roused among the Jews over the promised restoration of their 
temple. 


CampBrivar, Mass., U.S.A. 


THE MOSAIC WITH ARMENIAN INSCRIPTION FROM 
NEAR THE DAMASCUS GATE, JERUSALEM. 


By A. S. Murray, Esq., LL.D. 


‘THE mosaic recently found at Jerusalem and published in the Querterly 
Statement (1894, pp. 258-259), does not seem to me Byzantine, as 
Dr. Bliss is inclined to suppose (p. 261). In the drawing of the birds I 
do not find the degradation of forms so characteristic of Byzantine art. 
On the contrary, there is much that reminds me of a late classical spirit, 
such as we expect in the period between Constantine and Justinian 
(A.D. 321—56v). The general design of a great plant or tree growing out 
of a vase recalls a mosaic from Carthage now in the British Museum, 
which can hardly be later than the early part of the 6th century, while 
again, the birds enclosed among the branches remind one in a measure 
of the early Christian sarcophagi. The domed building within one of 
the spaces suggests the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and is not unlike 
the representation of it given on coins of a king of Jerusalem in the 
}2th century, though its outline is far more classic and refined on the 
mosaic, It is true that the habit of enclosing animal forms within circles 
formed by foliage was very frequent in Byzantine work, but equally 
it had been there derived from late classic times when drawing was far 
purer, and more like that of the new mosaic. The difficulty at present 
is to reconcile this view of an early date with the Armenian inscription, 
which forms apparently an original part of the mosaic. 

With reference to this difficulty, a distinguished Armenian scholar, 
the Rev. 8. Baronian, of Manchester, has, in a very courteous letter to 
myself, discussed the various possibilities. He points out that the 
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Armenian alphabet was invented early in the 5th century (about 406 .p.), 
and that paleographically the present inscription would, from the 
simplicity and grace of the characters, suggest a comparatively early 
stage in the history of that alphabet. Next, referring to another mosaic, 
with fragmentary Armenian inscriptions, found at Jerusalem in 1871, 
and also decorated with figures of birds and grapes, Mr. Baronian 
observes that in this instance the inscription indicates the tomb of 
Schouschanic, mother of Artavan. He proceeds: “Schouschanic (which 
means ‘a little lily’) was a name used and known in our history during 
the 5th century. More important, however, is the name of Artavan. 
In general, the manner of designating a person in such inscriptions was 
to add the names of the parents ; here the opposite method of adding the 
name of the son shows that the latter must have been a well known per- 
sonage in the East, and that, in fact, it must have been he who had erected 
the tomb. From these considerations I venture to accept as very 
probable the opinion of the Bp. Astouadzatour Ter-yohannesiantz, who, 
in his ‘Chronological History of Jerusalem,’ more especially that of the 
Armenian convent of St. James in that city (Ed. ‘Jerusalem,’ 1890, 
2 vols., in Armenian), says that this Artavan was the Artabanes of 
Procopius (‘ Vand.,’ iv, 28), and Jornandes (‘Success.’ 149, 3), the slayer 
of Gouthar in Africa (4.p. 546), for which act he received from Justinian 
the governorship of Africa, where he officiated for some time. This 
Artabanes is described by Procopius (‘Persian Wars,’ ii, 3) as an 
Armenian, and a son of John the Arsacide.” So that theage of Justinian 
would suit the inscription, and as that age was famous for its mosaic 
work, as Mr. Baronian remarks, we might be prepared to accept that 
date for the mosaic. 

Should, however, the style of the mosaic point to an earlier period, 
Mr. Baronian suggests that this view might find some support in the 
name of “Esvaghan,” which occurs on another Jerusalem mosaic 
discovered some years ago, if Bp. Astouadzatour is right in claiming this 
“Esvaghan” as identical with the king of that name mentioned among 
others by the historian Moses of Chorene (“ Hist.,” iii, 54), where he 
states that Mesrob, the inventor of the Armenian characters, had gone 
on a visit to that king at his request, and had invented a special alphabet 
for the nation. That would go to show that the Armenian inscriptions 
on the Jerusalem mosaics may very well be nearly contemporary with 
the first introduction of the alphabet. Mr. Baronian quite allows that 
there are certain difficulties with this name of Esvaghan as it occurs in 
the mosaic. But these difficulties, I gather from his letter, would be 
surmounted if we could positively, on the strength of the workmanship, 
assign the mosaics, as ] am at present inclined to do, to about the time 
of Justinian, or a little before that. 

The word for word translation of the inscription as given by 
Mr. Baronian, is: ‘‘For memory and salvation—of all the Armenians 
whose names knows Lord.” 
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(};REEK INSCRIPTION FROM NEAR TRIPOLI FOR- 
WARDED BY DR. HARRIS. 


With Explanation by A. 8. Murray, LL.D. 


érous nav’ pnvos AmANalov Ck’ eyerynén 
Kovupas 7) Kat Avteysva @vydtnp Anpn- 
Tplov Tov kal Evrixov rapetyoT@ dou 
pntpos ’Aydbn S@xparovs’ of tav- 

Ts yovels aveOnkay pynpns xapv 
(noacav ern O' petaddaEacay Ora 

roo (uv tou... AmeAQuiov & 


Me ee @avato... 


“Tn the year 438, the month Apellzeos 27th day, was born Kouras, 
called also Antigona, daughter of Demetrios, called also Eutichos, a 
dealer in salt fish, and of her mother Agathe, daughter of Socrates. Her 
varents have erected this to her memory, she having lived 9 years, and 
having died in the year 447 (the month) Apelleos 5th day ... .” 

The year 488 of the Syrian or Saleucid era, which began in 312 B.c., 
would be about 126 A.D, in our reckoning. The girl whose epitaph this is, 
lived, the inscription says, nine years, The last line of the inscription had. 
referred to her death, possibly in some way expressive of the grief it had 
caused, but only a few letters remain. The name Eutichos, or Eutiches, 
isa late form of Eutychos, or Eutyches. Instead of the accusative in 
line 6, the grammatical construction required the dative, but such slips 
were quite common in those days ; as was also the formula with which 
a second name was introduced 7) kat or rod cal, which I have translated. 
‘called also.” In some instances we find the full formula 6 kadovpevos. 


ST. CUTHBERT’S CROSS. 
By Rev. J. T. Fowzur, F.S.A. 


Here in Durham we do not know the cross with a round in the centre 
represented as “St. Cuthbert’s” in the Quarterly Statement for January, 
1895. , 

By the above term we understand two different things :— 


1. A close representation of the pectoral cross found on the body of 
St. Cuthbert im 1827. 
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2. A cross formee quadrate, that is, with the four arms somewhat 
expanded from the centre to the ends, and with a square in the 
centre, as in the arms granted to the University of Durham at 
the time of its foundation. Tlns cross is derived from one on 
the ancient seal of the Prior and Convent, which is not much 
unlike the actual pectoral cross in general form. 


Bishop Harrreip’s Hat, 
Durnam. 


LATIN INSCRIPTION IN THE WALL OF NEBY DAUD, 
JERUSALEM. 


(January “ Quarterly Statement,” p. 25.) 


(J)OVI O(PTUMO) M(AXIMO) SARAPIDI 

PRO SALUTE ET VICTORIA 

IMP(ERATORIS) NERVAE TRAJINI CAESARIS 

OPTUMI AUG(USTI) G@ERMANICI DACICI 

PARTHIC] ET POPULI ROMANI 

VEXILL(ARIUS) LEG, 11] ©YR(ENAICAE) FECIT. * 


To Jupiter Sarapis, Best and Greatest, for the safety and the victory 
of the Emperor Trajan and of the Roman people, a standard bearer of 
the Third Legion (Cyrenaica) has made this. 

INOS Mi 


%, 
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GREEK AND OTHER INSCRIPTIONS COLLECTED IN 
THE HAURAN. 


By the Rev. W. Ewine. 


Edited by A. G. Wrieut, Esq., of Aberdeen, and A. Souter, Esq., M.A., 
of Caius College, Cambridge. 


(Continued from p. 60.) 


No. 49. Over door of Church, in process of building, 1892 (Wadd., 2513). 
KHABAB. 


Aippos LOpov ouv 


PAIPMeECI@POYCYN Heme 


Madryw Kal LOpw 


MM X®KAICIO P Us ae Kal ’Aépiavw téKvoLs 
KAIAAPIANWTEKNOLE: E y Sag a 
EKTHCINTOMRHM] . , SUSU PEELS SAR ABA eT 
24} ONOPAC EENETINTETE : ov. opas, Eéve. terre TE- 
Fah CHTACAIWNSC MAKA Ag | = } Oy ‘ vA Ah 
POYMYXIONAoMoNAgE Nz YTAS; alwvosS pbaka- 
ave pov mixtov Copov al v7 jot 
ézev[ E Jay 


This copy appears to be better than Waddington’s. 
The differences in reading are: line 1—Tappos 
line 2—23idpo f wad 
line 7—vdx.ov 


“ Hairmos, the son of Sithros, with Malchus and Sithros and Hadrian, 
his children, built the tomb. Thou seest, stranger; why art thou 
astonished? They fashioned a secret abode for a happy eternity.” 
Khabab is identified by Waddington (No. 2512) as the ancient “ABuBa 
(ef. No. 56). 

The inscription ends with two hexameter lines. 


No. 50. Over door in native house (Wadd., 2515). KuHapas. 


© KA * | XA @0¢ XAAHOY MaXerya0os Xaapov 
OIKOAOKLHCETWOEW | oiKocopnoe TH Oew 
EK TON IAlwy éx tay télwy 


“ Maleichathos, the son of Chaamos, built (this) for the god at his own 
expense.” 


132 GREEK INSCRIPTIONS. 
No. 51. In court of Sheikh’s house. KHAxas. 


ZA 

onc ental er 
205 Ais ag On capital :— 
i Wy 


Zaco|o <| Taoolv ez | onoey 
[rs] Ges “ASSL 2] 


Below :— 


| 


(1) Adjros ?Avvydov TEXV TIS 
(2) wv 9 


MNNCEH |, 


“ Zaedos, the son of Tasos, made this to the god Adad; Aielos the son 
of Annelus was the craftsman. 
May he be remembered.” 


No. 62. In wall of cellar (Wadd., 2514). Kuasas. 


TV MATIAC 


\ 


BG “Vrratdas 
AIOKAHTIANQYTOH KAL_ 
MAZIMIAN GV TOZ CEB 
AN Row pocAdy 1A0V Bov 
TO TOVXIjoONE ck € 
Torncen fii 

ee AM a 

The date is 303 .p., making it probable that Khabab was in Syria 
after 295 a.p. That it was always in the province is seen from this date 
and those of 56 and 59. See Pt. II. 

Tuxetov is a temple of the goddess Téxn (Fortune), who was held in 
high honour in the province. 


AtokdyTLav00 TO y Kab 
Makiuuavod 70 C SeB(asrwHv) 
Adp. Odpos *Aouceou Bov(Aev7)s) 


70 Toux(c)iov && eidtwv 


> ' 
ET OLN OEV 
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No. 53. Over window in house, brought from Zebirel. Kuapas. 


AHMo€toc 2.x 
fOCKATEZKCVCA 
OLCEOV A EIS NYIMON 


Mevé |éypos “I[a]oovos 
kate o |xev[ a]oa 
Leovy[pedve vi(i) por w] 


No. 54. In street, brought from Keratah. Kuasas, 


Ta a 
2 


The second and third words sem to be read ,$\b or “Tbn Talim” 


(cf. No. 81); the last word seems to contain the element 4\)(\) “God.” 


No. 55. Over door of house. KHABAB. 


TAY TOY | 
ENTOM 


(NHHEloh. 


Lo mee Ake A 

o O€iva vTeEp é avo 
%, ‘ 

[exrus lev TO 


MVHLELoV 
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No. 56. Brought from Zebireh (= Wadd., 2512). Kyapas, 


— 


& 
ATYX€A0IKOAOMHCAN AP IC ie 


HNOIKAILAXPIPHNoIoIATIOE NO Vf D 


‘Yrép owrnplas K(ai) aiwye- 
ov dtapovas TOU Kuplov Adzo- 
KpaTopos M(a) p(xov) Leounpov *AvTw- 
, , , a 
vivov Katcapos Bpctavixod 7- 
pi 

a Tuyxea oiKodopnoav °-Apio- 

‘ uA \ ce ° 
nvot Kat “layGipnvot ot amo €or 
KUoU “ABiBnviov Kat Bacoos, waz |das 

, ‘ Ny OTAr ' 

LTeovypov To 6 Kal [B]a\Buwov Bp 


The date of this inscription is 213 A.D. (see No. 52). 

The stone reads PAABINOY in the last line by mistake. 

From this inscription the ancient name of Khabab is found, viz., 
"ABiBa, Waddington regards the ’Apionvol and “Iaxydipnvoi as two Arab 
tribes, who were vassals of the inhabitants of Khabab. 

“ For the safety and everlasting preservation of the Lord the Emperor 
Marcus Severus Antoninus Cesar Britannicus the Arisenoi, and 
Tachphirenoi, the dependents of the Abibenes and Basscs built the 
temples of Tucbe in the consulship of Severus for the fourth time, and 
Balbinus for the second time.” 


No. 57. In an arch in Priest’s house; from Zebireh. MKHaABAn. 


ILIONT oy 
noyvyaic 


(AGANATO. 
T TAP , 5 Se aunty Rees 
| taowonrg, Oa |pat oVvTOU (?) er(e)i oveis aGavatos 
. 0 pO... puov.. ovtTow KadHs 
QINKA ARC? _ eee - ‘ , 3 ' d 
aVaG| T |po Ss S J 
ANACCP o \4 Hy eal Lol LE }joas [ery Ke 
{ _FHCHC | 
| as, Mal y 
! ae | 
leeo = The inscription is very incomplete. 
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No. 58. Over door in house. KHABAB. 
AA AZIM OCKAIA Mo¥t MaEimos Karanov 


KAIA MOV EV HERE A] ; Kacapov é[ re] ued Jeca 
AONPEINOCKOACHKM fo Aovyeivos [ot ]xodcmol sj 


For the omission of the first syllable of ofkoSdpos, of. Wadd., 2397, 


No. 59. On south end of new Church from Zebeir. KHABAB. 
étous s\ Ko- 

» jLocov 

Ka(¢)oupos 


The date is 181 a.p. See No. 52. 


No. 60. In wall of Jami’ (rvl=). Sor. 


HT ABHTYXH 
,HOKO Al OAT OYojK OVEN ITE 
ASEOMA ATOPAC AIANOYCYND Koy 

KANNHAOFKAITPICKOY GE 
AOkAAO/YKAIZOPE OY AT NOY 
DIO KHTFeNTHCHHTPoKWytAC 


. 


rer Tixy 
1) o(é /)Kooma ToO olkov éiten(é On 
dua “Ayopas Atavoo ovve(t)Kov 
cat | "lool e | ’"Avyydov Kai Updoxov 
®ioKahov Kai Zopéov Maryvov 
dtoiknTOV THS MyNTPOKWwpLas 


» na , 
€TOVUS OlaKoooltacToU ELKOOTOU 


Tpwrov Ths erapxecas 

From the dates in Nos. 61 and 65, it is seen that Sar was in the province 
of Syria until the year 295 a.p. From this inscription, which dates in the 
221st year of the province (i.e, Arabia), 326 a.p., and from No. 66, which 
dates in the same way, it is clear that SGr must have been included in the 
district of Syria, which was annexed to the province of Arabia about the 
year 295 A.D. 

For civétkos, see Wadd., 1176, and for pytpoxepia, see Wadd., 2414. 

“With good fortune! The building of the house was completed by the 
Syndic Agores son of Aianos, and Isos the son of Annelos, and Priscus 
the son of Philokalos, and Zoreos the son of Magnus, governors of the 
village district in the 221st year of the province.” 

Ought we to read Acayépas in line 3? 


136 GREEK INSCRIPTIONS. 
No. 61. In Kasr esh ShemAali. Sor. 


OYANTONIN ff 

| OVCEB*AVPANTOKoINoNet KkoAo |} 

| MACAN METATWNEPHC KENENTOU | 
No€W MARBAEIKADOVED ECT WD TW 


| NPlov ATA¥E PEN TIANOVARICOVKA 
| MANE I KAGOVMALOPOEKAICEMNP 

WNIOVAGPIANfOVMAZIMoVKAIA || 
|| CAAMeVABEIROV 


érous te M. Adpydiov ?Avtovevou 
LeB(acr0d) Lavpoy TO KOWWOV olKoComacay 
meta TY OpnoKevoYTwY 

dew MaXevy aov EPeotuUTwWY 

T(adov) Tovddov) (T )cpevteavov Adcov 

cal ¢| Mandevyadov Maiopos Kal 
Yeumpwviov “Adptavod Maécuov Kal 


’"Ac\dpmov *ABelBou 


The date is 161 a.p. (see No. 60). This imscription gives us the 
ancient name of Str, viz. Saura. Maleichathus is a very common name 
in the district, but Waddington has no example of an inscription to a god 
Maleicathou (for the termination cf. Avpov). See, however, his No. 2367. 

Should we understand Avoov as gen. of Avons =’Incods? For this 
form see Fore.-De-Vit’s Onomasticon. 

“Tn the 15th year of M. Aurelius Antoninus Augustus, the community 
of Saura, along with the worshippers of the god Maleichathou, built (the 
temple ?). The overseers of the work were C. Julius Terentianus Ausus 
and Maleichathus Maior and Sempronius Hadrianus Maximus and 
Aslamus Adeibus.” 


No 62. In street. Str. 


MiAVRTHESA OR 


AR UAESSTONARIC 


Tove[i] Hammo[ni] M. Aur. Theodor[us] a 
quaest(ijonar(i)is legGonis) III Cyr(enaciae) 
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No. 63. In threshing floor. Sér. 


. aed 


+ Me 


“Typ Ta- 


~VTWV 


No. 64. In cellar of house. Str. 


— XAB= 
AY PMAPKEAAOC CAR OY NPALEMATEYIT! | a 4 ap 
THNOMENOLETHAE NI ZEMCKEETEGAME ee 
TON BA CIAE ATAM/gRAYTONTERE YTHCALENE K nek | 
TON TWRAETWMAPREN NelPZARIAOPAYIOY _| [AY 
KALETIONICAME NAY TOY MNHMHNENN POF GENT IC HEHMHIN 
ee 


Left side :— 
[Z]@v cai hpoviav 
Right side :— 
Xaipe mapodira 
Centre :— 


Atp(ndtos) Mapxeddos Ladov wpayparevty(s) 
y(e)vomevos ern \' eri Edvyns Ke éEepavns bua 
tov Bactéa Tapuapavtov tedeuvtyoas (H)vel y]Ka 
70 wr@pa eyw Mapxer2o[s €]EadeXpos adtod 


Kai erouoamev avtod pvypuny e(m)rpooOerv [H]s adds nel ey 


Zav kat ppovay, which is here entirely inapplicable, seems to be used 
without any idea of the meaning. 

€roujgapev may possibly be for emomoduny, eLehdvns is for éEaidyns. 

“ Living, and in his right mind.” 

“ Fail, passer-by.” 

“Aurelius Marcellus, son of Salos, after being a steward for 30 years 
abroad, died suddenly by the doing of (or “for”) King Gamarautos. I, 
Marcellus, his cousin, brought home the body, and we (or “I”) made his 
tomb before our courtyard.” 


K 
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No. 65. Over door in house. Str. 


= 


H PWAAY MOYCT PATOTIEAAPAHCANTIHTIN EWN 


KONWNEITONKAIGTERTIWTWNKAIC TPATHTHEA C 
BACIAEIMESAAWATPITINA KYPIWATPINRAL YIOLENOIHEEN-LK 


SEES 


“Hpwd. [A ]ou aToTebapyYyoavTt, imméewv 
pwoa UmoV oTpH PX TL iT 

= a ‘ a 
Kodwveitéy Kai otpatwwT@y Kal oTpaTnynoas 


a ne 5 ; 
Baciret peyadw ’"Aypimma Kuptw ’"Aypirmas VLOS eroltn ev (ered) K 


The date is 69 .p. (see No. 60). 
(The troops here described as Coloneitae may have been from Ptolemais. 
W. R. Paton.) 


No. 66. Over door in Eastern Mosque. Str. 


— 


TF ATIOCAIONTIDY AUR Pat PAPENITHCIBIN A 
BOHO/H WN KUM io 


+X AB OLEY TOMA 10Y 


“Ayos Acvovtto[ s ] 

BonOMe)e yuev Kwu» 

TUULBos EdroA\nudov 
(€)ypag(y) éxi THs “p ivé 
étLo us v6’ | THs érap( eras) 
xpi “Adeas Bapayxel ws. 


6 in line 5 is doubtful, but the year 564 a.p. corresponds to the 12th 
year of an indiction (see No. 60). 

“Saint Liontius help our village.” 

“The tomb of Eutolmios.” 

“ Written in the 12th indiction in the 459th year of the province by 
the hand of Elias, son of Barach.” 
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No. 67. In wall of old Mosque (= Wadd., 2457). Lussxin. 


| NOK YNOWFPAINAC A 
BEPNIKIANOC VAAN 
AXOVCAMCOVEICE - 


NIGPoC HPoAov 
APAOCONITAAION 


NAZIMNoOCc 
BEPNIKIAN 
AHEPOCA 
TIPOKAO 


to Kuvoy Tpatvas WEE TOS Gy6 oo clave 
Bepyixcavo(s) Sumu- Bepyixcay[os]...... 
-adxyouv Laucov *Evoe(ov) AVC pO S* Awe Sassen thao 
Niépos “Hpodov Ilpo«Xo[ s } re ea Cie 
*Apoos Otuzaddov | Lvuaxos 


This is a list of the citizens of the town of Agraena (Djrein). 


No. 68. Arch of old house (= Wadd., 24574). LuBBEIN. 


TO KOLVOY KWwILS 


' Tok Pinokié ae 
CAFPAINHC ‘ i iting 
ETOLHCENE ET OLnoeV 
TTIFLE MAGIA er Uenta @Didc- 
noyrA ; 

KATIBCREO ALY eee Tadaro(v) 
a Kal TcBepiov a a 


Waddington’s conjecture T:Sepiou ’Ay[pim]ra seems from the “ductus 
litterarum ” to be wrong, but it is impossible to tell what the words are. 

“The community of the village of Agraena made (this). The work 
was superintended by Philippus Gaphalus and Tiberius.” 


No. 69. Over old doorway (= Wadd., 2456). Lussziy. 


— ETOVCIBKVPION KAICAPOC 
A ACPAN x - =VTOKVNONATPAINHC ERG 
HCEN BEWAVA OVA INAAT WNOC 

KALA BoVNoV 


€rovs 13° Kuptov Kaccapos 
*ANe[E]avelpo]y 70 kvvoyv ’Aypaivys ézo- 
-noev Gew Aduov Ea) TNatwvos 


kai “ABo vou 


The date is 233 a.p. This inscription and No. 70 show that Lubbein 
formed part of the province of Syria till 295 a.p. at least. It was 


probably incorporated in Arabia after that date. 
K 2 
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No. 70. Over old doorway. (= Wadd., 2455). LusBxrn. 


ETOVC LEA ey A 
T a ON AT PAINHCEMOMHCE NO WAVMAVOIAAVP 
A 


MA AITWNOCRAPRAPOV. ATABOVYNOVK A "IRAN © 


1e POTHAMEWN 


erous wa’ kupiov [M. Adp.] ’A[v7wvecvou LEP] 
70 Kowov ’Aypaivys érodncey OWe)w Avpav eva Adp, 
II\dtwvos BapBapov Kai ’ABotvov Xarpavo(v) 
(epoTamewey 
The first line is restored after Wetzstein’s copy. Avyov is the usual form. 
The date is 157 a.p. See No. 69. 


No. 71. On the side of an old sarcophagus which at some time has 
been used as a lintel. LuBBEIN. 


TWNIAIWNITPGNo!T € KALEMMENTA 
kKoKAOC AOVNPOTEWEACLIC Y- Yrc vot 
ZWNTAKE @ANONTAE TEIMA a= 1? 


a sor ’ Us , 

ex | TWVy LOLWwY mpovol ¢ |a Te Kal ETmEedcta 
is , a. a 

Ko[ 4 ]odou TPOYEVEGTEPOV ViOU OS 


an \ U > U 
CovTa Ke Oavovta éTeima 


“ At his own private expense (this) was designed and carried out by 
Comodus, the elder son, who honoured him both alive and dead.” 


No. 72. In private house. JERAIN. 


“Extw- 
pos Aol. .- 
ov Tad- 


' 
adov 


Jerain seems to be Agraena. See No. 67 
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No. 73. In Courtyard. JxErarn. 


a 
suicnoniat ie TWVLOS 
« TOVS yav 


Tadanos ’Apuépou éronoev [9] ’Atapyntas 


Lines 1 and‘2 may be Av]r@veos [é]rous y av éOnkev] 


No. 74 (= Wadd., 2457). Damer EL ’ALrAn, 


ey Eis 6 Oews & 

bow imrelce CW CU ey a 

Wg BwnOov ToPec- 
BWH BoN TBE! n els ™y oikodomny, 


\ > tof > 
qu && iétov oikodomyoey’ 


HE i CTHNoIKoAcHHN 


HN JEKE S IAION OL KOAOH HC Kn 0 BoOeéoas es} TY otkodouny 


BonOnon K(é) é[s] Tovs yapmov| s 
[ Padpady | 


The spelling shows that the dedicator of the stune was almost ignorant 
of Greek ; Oeds 6 Bondar. 

“God is one, who helped Tobeias in the building which he built at his 
own expense. May the helper in the buiiding help him also in his 
marriage.” (adrathe appears to be the name of Tobeias’ wife. 
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fav PoYPANICOVAB H 
Nove So IKIWNTTON 
WNTOANHHAKAITH 
NAYAHNKAITONENON 
TARA KoNKAIRUINA E 
OYTHCEN KAI TOK Viol C 
MCTATIAPEDWKEN KAI 


tevd. 6 [éx] omovols Macaxyns cumpcov 
Avp. Obpavio)s OvaBy- 


Nouv €& otk(e)lwy rov- 


\ a ‘ \ 
WV TO fev yea Kat 7T))- 
2) \ ‘ . Pie os 
Vv addy Kat TOV EVOYV- 
' \ A y 
Ta Nakov RAL [oluxdva hee 
! \ os ton 
putnoev Kat TOLS VLOES 


In ‘ 
JLETATAPEOWKEV Kae 


Waddington takes the top line as being the last one of the inscription 
misplaced, and reads for cevd € the hopeless . . wedde. The spelling éevd, 
however, is found for ivd (indiction) so that the inscription may be read as 
it stands without change. 

“In the 5th indiction, by the care of Masachne, his’wife. Aurelius 
Ouranius, the son of Ouabelos, at his own expense, erected the monument 
and the court, and the cistern in the court, and planted the tig orchard, 
and transferred it to his sons, and...” 

Waddington remarks that this inscription was found on the same wall 
as the last inscription. There has been a fig orchard in the courtyard and 
a cistern (Adkos). These are numerous in Damet el ’Aliah, and necessary 
owing to its distance from Boy watercourse. 


No. 76. Sih 2453), Dancer EL ALL AH, 


| in’ 6 uM N 4 TH ATHETP y 1] : "AL O] Va TH copt[ a] 
iz 


\ TAMNHAR «§ 
=| ONO POTerEn he 


Taury os [M- 


, . 
ovatepov | TO TPs 


o7vuNovV avéeOnKev. 
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No. 77. Over old doorway. Damer EL ’ALIAH. 


There is no God but God. Mohammed is the Apostle of God. 
AUT Squry Aree all Mall 3 


The Mohammedan confession of faith in modern characters. The 
lower line is older perhaps. 


ure raul oe 


“Tn the name of God the merciful.” 


No. 78. In wall of house. Damert EL ’ALIAH. 


pee yuvLov mpe| aButépou ? 6l- 
/ 
TH KEV 
is fa) r Died EEN 
év nate ¢ |pla GMEMTTWS Kat 
nn > > , a > 
KaNws év [ émveceda Kal €= 
" 
vooKiyut| a Beebe chars As vepetaie 


’ ra > U Lf 
€k T| WV é]6c[ wy EKTUTED  s wieh ene 
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No. 79. In wall of house. 


Damet EL ’ALIAH. 


ies KAoHEroceKoT oY { 
SS 4 ANTE CTONN ONKAA 
Ss = ENE FIEIKIAKDIEVAck 1 Ag 

Wipers eae 


7A 680s Aavov Brox wrv77s 

Kal “Opepos SKotov KatacKkev- 

, ‘ ‘ A a 4s , 

a| o lavtes Tov valor Kan| @s Kat AMEMTT WS 


> > , \ > , 
€V ETLELKLA Kae evooka o- 


> A ror » 

EK TWVY LOLWV éxte[ cay 
r ' 

vy haTos x al pu 


” U 
étee TK 


BrokoAvrns, an armed policeman. 

The date is 432 a.p. The use of the provincial era shows that Damet 
el ’Aliah was in Arabia after 295 a.p, It had originally been in Syria. 

“ Addos, the son of Danos, the police officer, and Homeros, the son of 
Skotos, having furnished the temple, well and faultlessly, fairly and 


rightly... built at their private expense for the sake of a memorial in the 
327th year (of the province).” 


No, 794. In wall of house. Derr Dama. 


BAT PAQ@u GDCEAGYABONIEPEV 7 “JI KIOA CK 


HEEN 


Baypadoos ’Eaovdéov iepelvs]| [0 |ixodcuynoer 
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No. 798. In wall of house. Derr Dama. 


YO HA TPO T H ; 


WA o€ 
QTACK ATS ecgevevm EF HA 


Tw UX uochov AoC+Ho, 
Tes fe ae iirs thi drrhh Ov voy 


cha Peddie | 


- OOONOS... 


+ Moammor... 


The inscription is very incomplete. 


No. 80. In old wall. Harrdn. 


No. 81. Over door of old church (Wadd., 2464). HarrAn, 


[’A ]oapyAos Tanrémov 
prapx(o)s extigev TO pap7(t prov) 


na > , 3: , » % a t vas %, 
TOU ayluu Iwavvov ivo(exti@vos) Qa TOU €ETOVUS vey. 
MrycOde 6 ypayras . 
The date is 568 a.p. The other inscriptions from this place, 


Nos. 81, 84, 85, are all after 295 a.p., and date by the provincial era. 
Waddington gives one of 209 a.p. dating by the reigning emperor. 
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Hence Harrfin must have been in the province of Syria till 295 a.p., and 
thereafter in the province of Arabia. 

“ Asarelos, the son of Talemos, the head of the tribe, founded this 
memorial of the martyrdom of St. Johh in the first indiction of the 
463rd year of the province. May he that inscribed it be remembered.” 

For the Arabic, see Halévy, Melanges, where this inscription is discussed. 


No. 82. In side of native divan (Wadd., oe HarrAn, 


[AV OCANHP? 
R ecrOR ciN tt pA 
\A OfMATEvT WwW 

O PWHROIVWNEPIAE} 
GN KINIOCIW INE 
BiATwWNotkoyeco 
YI POMAPOLOENTT 


1PECBYTEPOCAY TO} 
AY KATACTLUCXPE TF C [— 


— 


YX OMENWNAT O/ 
OVATILCOLKociom™ © vor > 


ATs heer tense are ge) ©, Mee Pp 
Avmos avip aytos TOOE fev) ha CELMAT elauTw T 


40 


oiw movwy €& idlwy Kai dolwy Kapdtwy oikov Qed 
mpotapowWev mpecBitepos abto0 Katastas Xpeotod SdodXos- 

A wry cbyouévwy dol éidjis (sic) épaynior p'. Q 
OAs ofKodomos. 

Waddington’s copy gives the letters outside the panel as AQ Tpaivn bol. 
He reads in 9-10 Xpiorod Sovdos, oyjv, aud gives up the rest as hopeless. 
We transcribe according to this reading, and translate: “paying the price 
of 100 drachme.” But, following metre alone and disregarding engraver’s 
errors, and words inserted, like ot (ep. No. 112), contrary to metre, we 
may read 

Adpos dvip dys réde prnpa edeipar éeavte 
movev €& idlwy Ka& dul@y KapdTwy 

olkov O€ovd mpomdpoile mpeaBUTepos avtod Katraords 
Xpeworod Sovdocvyny evyopevoy...... 

The lengthening effect of accent in mévav and mpeoBuirepos is note- 
worthy. ; 

“ Aumos, a holy man, built this tomb for himself out of his own 
earnings and pious labours, in front of the house of God, the elder of 
which he was, discharging the service of Christ, according to a vow. . 
Ulpius was the architect.” 
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No. 83. In wall. Harran. 


This inscription is quite undecipherable. 


No. 84. On side of street, near Church (Wadd., 2463). Harray. 


MITEVXAPICTACKAIL NHMPHIMHC ez | 
TPON of @PEDNOYAYMOYKEO OA APA : 
NNBACOYKAIAME POY OYABHA OY 
KAIANAM OY MAP KIAN oYBio} Y H 
Z=|TUNEYE AECOHTOKOINON T] O [#E 
KIONHYVAIAETOYCE ABTHC E _ IMAPK? 


== 


avrTt edyaptotias Kal pen ens 

: i eB 
mpovo(ca) Lopemou Admov Ke ’Oapa 
°A [yBacou Kal “A pépou OtaBndov 
Kat ’Avapov Mapkiavod dvoiky- 
~ > / s 4 
TwY, eTENCGON TO KOLVOY TaAY- 


> la) aE an I 7; 3! (a 
OOXKLOV, ivé(ex7t@vos) th, €TOUS 598 THS erapxe[ as 


The date is 397 a.p. See No. 81. 
See No. 85. 


In line 3, Waddington reads OvAmavov, but this copy confirms Wetz- 
stein, who reads as above. He has ANNHAOY as first word of the 
third line. Nos. 84-5 prove that the year 292 of Bostra began 1 Sept., 
397, and therefore year 1 began 22 March, 106 a.p., about which time the 
first governor must have entered on office. Kubitschek (in Pauly’s 
Real-Encycl. sv. Aera) declines to accept this result, and holds to 
March 22, 125, as the beginning. 
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No. 85. Over built up door (Wadd., 2462). Harran. 


A Nr eae PICTIAG 


Now KEK NHAH CAP ONOIAH AZ | Movorex 
ING KA IBAA KA B0YKEXKLEPOY KENPIC &k OY 


rT DioiKHT@NETEREC OH TOOHN oCBION | 
5 TIA NA OXIONETOYC CIBTHC BoC Ng H 


avti Tos evxaptoteas 

Ke puvnuns, mpovota Ma&iuov ’OyeCou 
Kal Mandzx[ a ]Oov ce “Aucpouv Ké IpéoKxou 
dtorxytiov, éteNEaOy 70 éy| uw loovor 
Taveoxtov, erovs o9f' ths Boo| 7 ]py- 


a ’ is ' 
VWwY , ivé(uxTuvos) t 


The date is 397 a.p. See No. 81. 
“Tn great gratitude and remembrance by the care of Maximus Ogezos, 
and Maleichathus and Amerus, and Priscus, the managers, the public 


hostel was completed in the 292nd year of Bostra, mm the 10th (and 11th, 
No. 84) indiction.” 


No. 86. In Sheikh’s house. Harran. 


(AIA Hy Roy ee 1 C7 
“9. i 


cas 


= 87, line 1. 
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No. 87. In inner court of Sheikh’s house. Harran. 


ZERIAFEMTWrTen|| , onc t q 
: FES Ro eet a FIBER AC ¥ 
IAL WNKAIAUTWN TA IZ 
Y A PIC AY TOYCYN KATAT 1 Ya [ress Ls of 
ZN PeNTWne TH MN HD C previ} 
ASIOYE\AEPHEOCVAICAG A fo) 
feanaeticantiniowe |p lapel boy 
2XOVINKIAT TPIC | 4 
fo ae —— SAN / eT: © VE 


otk lodopyoer Méwp Kai 

> xor U ' 

cf \idtwy Kapatwv, ta- 

Eas xXw |pis avtou ouvKatate [ 0c 

cOar pr éé |v[ a] €v TWOE TH LY? [ew 
fad] t fT) 

ake Ovarépe obdis aOalvato]s 

dv €e Ts dvrir| poor] t ? dwol ec 


Tapelw xX pus lov ovvKias TpPes 


This and No. 115 are examples of tombstones fixing fines for violation. 
They appear to be rare in this district. The part to the right is unintel- 
ligible. 

“ Meor (= Maior) built it from his own earnings, ordering that no 
one but himself is to be laid in this tomb. Courage, Valerius, no one is 
immortal. If any one acts contrary to this rule he shall give to the 
treasury 3 ounces of gold.” 


No. 88. Over door, *AuRY. 


oe KEV 


This is possibly the cther half of Wadd 2441, which would then read : 


Oew Avmon 
[Mlowielplost “Aqp- 
-ov ave 0 |nkev 
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No. 89. In wall. ?Aury. 


(ee SS 


ET OVC FAD PIANoY 


’ a 
eT € “Adptavov 


The date is 121 a.p. See No. 93. 


No. 90. In wall. ’AuRyY. 


MAPE 
AOHI 
APEI 
This inscription is undecipherable. 
No. 91. In wall. *Anry. 
ep RITRLIS crae acca 
P Ps? TTANACE Ss) é& iédas éalravas °E.. 
H MOA 1E POYTA Si) Moacépov Le APES 


ext jecev éalu |77 fb [ v9 109- 
5 Ls 


a 
“Ss €VEKa 


No. 92, In old wall (= Wadd., 2447) 


"A Bool s Mo|.acdéXov ¢ 
Ol ép0s ] ’Oadu- ; 


ou o[ ‘xodo |unoerv 
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No. 93. Very rough stone, and hidden in wall (= Wadd., 2439). ’Aury. 


TOKPATOPOCKOM OAD | 


PVP LOYKAITAPOCK ATT PEC 
AS CYWACCA INHNUY IPE 


YN VIIWNEYCEBRLLN © f 


€TOUS.. av |ToKpatopos Kopodo[ v 

>Avtwvedvou x |updov Kadcapos K[\]. IIpeco[ x- 
tavos 2... |d0ow P(v)Mjs) ?Ocawyvely Oe 
Wes... CK) THY iLéd wv evoeB(elas) [xape]v 


Waddington’s restoration @e@ in line 3 becomes very doubtful, as 
this copy has distinctly P€ for his @€. The date must be between 
176 A.D. and 192 a.p. From this and Nos. 89, 94, 104, 105, 109, it is seen 
that ’Ahry must have been in Syria till 295 a.p. Afterwards it was 
probably incorporated in Arabia. 


No. 94. In arch of shed (= Wadd., 2437). ’Aury. 


se 


"Erous [y'] Avs w |v- 
elvou Del B]acz0o 
“Avyyd[os | KeAXeo- 
Bavov 706 | NacBa0- 
ov €k [7a |v idlwv 
[avednKe |v evoeE- 
(Betas yap) 
The date is 140 a.p. See No. 33. The stone is now broken in two, 


and a good deal mutilated, but was perfect when seen by Waddington. 
It was recently broken up by masons from Schweir. 
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No. 95. In old wall. ’AnRY. 


Small piece of larger inscription. It is quite undecipherable. 


No. 96. In old wall, ’Anry. 


| ee ‘* House of (or, perhaps, ‘ built by”) Umm 


Vet je Durais 
we 


Faull Las, on whom God have mercy.” 
2 


Durais, dimin, of dars (name for the young of certain animals), occurs 
in a proverb. 
The last word is illegible (to us). 


No. 97. In old wall (=Wadd., 2448), ’Aury, 


Nato- 
vpos 
r 
Tagda- 
Lov 
ee 
EeTWY 


’ 
Ks. 
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No. 98. Near gateway (=Wadd., 2445). ’Anry. 


| OVAANEZANAPoc 
| OYET PANoCAEer rs 
s | ATOONTIONOC se! 
| KALOVAPACAIEAHC Y 
| NGIOCE TIOINCAN © 


eo 


O&Nz108) ’ANEEavopos 

oveTpaVos Ney(edvos) a [Lardexis |} 
amo omtdovos 

kat OdNwla) Dacaedy ov- 


vis €rotnoav 


This copy gives éroincay, Waddington’s émoinoer. 

The name of the legio III Gallica appears to have been erased from 
this inscription, as in several other instances. 

“Ulpius Alexander, a veteran of the legio III Gallica, formerly an 
optio, and Ulpia Phasaiele, his wife, erected this.” 

Optio is explained, Paul. ex Fest., p. 184, thus :—“a person whom a 
centurion or decurion selects for himself to manage his private affairs, so 
as to admit of his being able to devote himself to his military duties.” 

Phaséele, a name in Wadd., 1928. 


No. 99. On court wall (=Wadd., 2440). Ary. 


ENE! 
PI NNOC! 
VPHNOG . 


[PQry Jévec 
[ ‘Ad pc a]vos 
[lan ]uvpyves 


Ogenes is the name of an ancient divinity, whom the ancient mytholo- 
gists identified with Oceanus. 
“Hadrianus of Palymyra dedicates this to Ogenes.” 
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No. 100. On bit of old column. ’AHRY. 


Zn |pwr TV Bacw 
pera TOY épwraplwv 
é€x TOV lelwv 

exo ty |oe 


“TZenon] out of his private purse made the base of the statues of 
Zeus with the small Eros-figures.” 


No. 101. In house.  ABRY. 


A sculptured head, much defaced. No inscription. 


No. 102. In floor of house. ’Anry. 


Character unknown. 
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No. 103. In floor of house. ’Aury. 


pd, HH, 
er 


| 


Uncertain. 


No, 104. Over lower door of Medafeh (=Wadd., 2438). ’Anry, 


ETOVCYITEPEWTHPIAC Aner AVIS 
AYPHAIBYANTS QYCEBAPHENIAKOYNAROIKOY M nH 
AIKOYME NICTOVETI =v 4 BLOVKACC TOY TOYAANTTROTA 
TOYY TATI K OVEDE G TWTOC TAH IAT IK YR {FAI oY | 


> Quy TAN AAT ER TK A MAPNOC OYE TPA NOLAERITHNPOC 
ANEFE PC NTHNTTYAH NEK TWN IAI NANCOEMEAL OYMEXPE TER OVC 


, 
"Ezous [0'], ircp cwryptas Kat veck[ ns] abtoxpatopos M. 


Adpydtov ’Av7[wred |vou LeB(acr00) *Appeviacod WapOccod My- 
a n I > \ =) al Ug nN te . 
OLKOD peyLoToV ETL [Ao Jucddov Kaoowov 790 Naprpota- 
nan a , 
tov wratixol, épect&r0s T. Atvpydtou Kupivaddov 
A I lot Vd ’ 
[Ney(evos)] y’ Taddexjs, T. KA. Mayvos obetpavos ’Acpitn ves, 


° / \ t . A xo 7 > ‘ , / Us 
aveyeipev THY TUAynY EK TWY LOLwY amo OEemehiou MEeXpL TENOUS 


The date, given in Waddington’s copy, is 155 a.v. See No. 93. 


No. 105. In court of house. ’Aury. 


Yoe KOMOA WOE VIE 


Pet 


? 


» > ' LEN , 
ETOUS o« avzoKpazo |pos Kopodov KUpPLOU ° 


The date is 176-192 a.pv. See No. 93. 
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No. 106. Beside door. ’Aury. 
ni on as Bes 
A442 Ad ALA 


No. 107. In floor. ’Anry. 


Built by (?) Homeid ibu Muslim. God have mercy upon him. 


No. 108. Inarch. ’Aury. 


Built by Amet el-Wahid, daughter of Abd el-Karim. May God 
have mercy,upon her, 
ee, 


or 
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No. 109. In raised letters in roof of house. ’AuRY. 


Vk OA OMINEENAMOOENEAION EX 


crous a Kuplov avToKpatopos 

+ r U 

Népova Karcap[o|s TapXos 
Moarépou Wem us icne olKoCominoev 


azo Ocfplediwy péx(pe téovs) 
The date is 96 a.p. See No. 93. 


1094. Stone at ’Aury. About 16” x 12” x 12”. On side between the 
lines of inscription is the effigy of an ox; on the opposite are three ox 
heads with horns. The stone was brought from Kanawat, and in 1890 
was in possession of the Sheikh of ’Ahry. Is this the burial place of 
Jephtha ? us; corresponds letter for letter with s4yy. Ought we to 
read in Judges xii., 7, “and was buried in ’Ahry of Gilead”? 


upper 
rim. 


c Mav [10s 
.. 0s Ney(udvos) xy! Kol p(qvaicjs) 
€zrotn |oev 70 pev[ npetov 


> a tor 
EK 7 |v eldtw| v 


Waddington gives an inscription from this place of the date 563 .p., 
reckoned by the provincial era, showing that it was incorporated in 
Arabia after 295 A.D. 
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No. 111. Over door of house. (= Wadd., 2427.) NersrAy. 


OLATIOPVYAHCYKANIHN 
WNEVTY XICONTECENOO 
ZON Ol KOA OMHNEENIWCAN 
NPONVAANAPONIKoVArP! TT 
TOV KAIKA Poy HOC AM AY OV 


TIC TON, 


, Oi aro gurs Mavinv- 


a > ' y 
WV EUTUKXLOOVTES cv eo- 


‘ = ; 
fov otKkodomyny e7eNwoav 
mpovoea *AvopoviKxou "Ay per- 


: ; ; e 
mov kat Kapov Mooapanov 7iotwmv 


evrvytoovres is for evruxnoavres- 

“They of the tribe of the Manienes, having fared prosperously, com- 
pleted a splendid building through the forethought of Andronicus 
Agrippa and Carus Mosamamos.” 


No. 112. Over door in street, with musket ball embedded in it. 
{= Wadd., 2432). NursrAn. 


TONAENEONOITYHEG ONAGNH PWPIC TOC eel 
TIPWNOCAPTICTHCYVIWN Oc Ot Ae CoA Bloc TE 
OCT OBHFEMONOCBCNE ‘BoIK APIBOCKAsTSAEONOC 


ENNETOMOINIKENOAAHAT! ANTASOMOC! S 
AY NUCTEN PONAPOI OEE NEVO EINOIWANA RAW Ne 
OMNOTA NAICAEAHCINOKOIFOVEANATOIO 


OMPANCK YC TANAPECC INATEIZ@OICINENE " 
oo pial 3 


Tovée véov of TUMBov avyp WPLOTOS COCUME, I 
Tipwvos dptieTys viwvos, Piédos ON Pus TE, | 
os 700 1 EMOVOS Bevedixcapios Kata COvos 
Crheto Dowdle wv, Aadmatios, dvta dopoto || 


Ae oe : He 
avNis te TpoTapoiWe evevdciy olw aw ddd\wr. | 


| 


e ‘\ co 
ommor av aica €hOvow optottov Oavaroto, | 


” r Yet eR Soa , , 
oppa VEKUS T avopEegalyv aletC Wolo eEVvely. 


The inscription is metrical, being in hexameter verse. 

This seems a more faithful copy than Waddington’s. His conjecture 
®poros in line 1 is confirmed. 

“Dalmatius, an excellent man, the eloquent grandson of Tiron be- 
oved and happy, who once was the beneficiarius of the governor of the 
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province of Phoenicia, built this new tomb for himself, opposite his 
house and before the court, wherein to sleep alone apart from all others, 
whenever the fate of death the leveller comes and till kis body is among 
them that live for aye.” 

Beneficiarii were such soldiers as, by favour of their commanders, 
were exempt from menial offices (such as intrenching, water carrying, 
foraging, &c.). They were often promoted by their officers and were 
sometimes in attendance on them. 


No. 113. Near Sheikh’s house. (= Wadd., 2434.) NusrAn. 


TANN HAOCC T pe 
ATPHETWMIHOY 
YOIMoAIE 


‘Poddos é7&(v) Ke’. 
Tavyyndos é7(@v) Ke’ 
"Azpyn é7@(v) uy! sirens 
vot Moacép[ ov | 


This is a more complete copy than Waddington’s. 


No, 114. In cellar. (= Wadd., 2428.) NzsRAn. 


E TovC Sic @N Ep 
No pies 
QO) KO/NOMHCAIVAAANE INI: If 


"Erous.. K[opodou "Avtw |vel c- 


5 
vou ? 


> at 
o1Kodomnoav Mavew- 


vol TAT PUK Pew “HpaxNer. 


For the name Mavewnvol, cf. No. 111. Commodus took the name 
Hercules, and is here worshipped under that name. 
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No. 115. In wall of shed. NesrAn. 


Ze J/eTAWNON KoAOMH 

eTe NHMHCXAPIN TEKN WN 

” CCEATWNCTEPHTICAANN LOY 
7 AYAIANOYKALM AP 

sv ¢ADMEIAIXONENDOLCAT+W 

ANHPHHENWNTC¥CXAPART 


PACE PRAY ENHNEZON TINA HE 
|| TATONOATON RovTHNCOPAes- | 
ANESOCITAMIAIAT: N 


© 


honsave ] éwpov [.. 


Ne ws > a 
. é|é ELCLWY oixoconn| cev 


plvypens Napw TéKVWY 
, : ; 

[6 ]ooa[p wv orepyOis Aavycou 
BS ey oe: Ad\tavou Kat Ma‘ | opos | 
. ' 
dpcdhixov év Qhoooarw 

3 : R 
dv npn mevwv TOUS KapaKTipas 

” I A weet < ‘ 
eypawev poy cEov Twa mera 

; ; ; : 
Tov Oa(va)rov fou TV cop| ov | 


dvvée, Cor Tapiw Ctoxiia w(e)v[ taKocta Envap 
Ee, ple Xe) TUKOG yVapla 


See No. 87. 

“.,.son of Eudorus (?)... built the tomb at his own expense for 
remembrance, having lost his four children, Lannios... Aulianos and 
Maior, who were mercilessly killed in the camp. He cut these letters. 
No one is allowed after my death to open the tomb. 
he shall give 2500 denarii to the treasury.” 

This sense of gogodroy (from fossw) occurs often in Theophanes. 


(if anyone does so) 


No. 116. In wall of Medafeh. NursraAy. 


SOWETO tN 
[NOVAM MoY Me) 


Pete) cr 


7 od "A umou Mol accpos ? 


(To be continued.) 


A JOURNEY IN THE HAURAN. 
By Rev. W. Ewrna. 
(Continued from page 67.) 


The Sheikh had prepared a sumptuous repast, according to his lights, 
and to this we were permitted to add from our own store a little rice, 
which, carefully cooked, and served up* either with boiling samn or with 
milk and sugar, was greatly relished by the swarthy men to whom it was 
an unusual treat. The sun was gone, and as darkness spread over the 
uplands the air grew chill. After supper a great circle was formed round 


the fire. The conversation with the re ghee turned directly upon the 


Arabs. Being themselves Turkomans, not related by blood to either of 
the great divisions of the ’Anazy, the Wuld ’Aly and the Ruwally, their 
views may be taken as fairly impartial. In matters of politeness they 
were disposed to give the Wuld’Aly the first place ; these also were the 
wealthier, and more enlightened, making some slight advance towards the 
beginnings of civilisation. They are strict in the performance of religious 
duties, but their word is hardly to be relied on, unless they swear the 


yemin. The Ruwally, on the other hand, were declared to be ues che 


—“like wild beasts,” void of all refinement, for the most part innocent of 
all religious ideas, only one here and another there knowing how to pray ; 
but inthe matter of an oath they may be absolutely trusted ; it is not 
necessary to demand the yemtn from them. In the obedience of children 
to their parents also they are the most exemplary of all. As long as 
parent and child live, the authority of the former lasts: the honour paid 
by the son to his mother is one of the brighter features of the shady life 
of the desert. Of the generosity and hospitality displayed to strangers by 
both divisions alike, the Turkomans spoke in terms of highest praise. 

Our entertainers shared the ordinary Mohammedan prejudice against 
pictures of all kinds. A figure drawn on the cover of a box of vestas 
started the subject. There could be no doubt, so they said, that to make 
a representation of a man, or any other created being, was eminently 


flagitious ; the prophet — istwl-en Naby, by whom the Moslems always 


mean Mohammed—the prophet had forbidden it, and surely that was 
enough for all reasonable men. But further, it was clearly an attempt to 
imitate the work of God ; inevitable failure resulted in a caricature, which 
was an evident mockery of the Most High. If, however, the picture were 
mutilated—drawing a knife across the part representing the neck—so 
that it no longer presented a complete image, but only parts, then it was 
permitted to “the faithful” to enjoy whatever beauties it might be found 
to illustrate ! 
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I sounded them as to their opinion of the Wahaby, the gloomy 
Protestant of Islim in distant Yemen. They spoke of his splendid zeal 
on behalf of the pure religion; but even while they sipped the bitter 
liquid so grateful to the Arab palate, and whiffed their cigarettes, that 
on which they bestowed the most genuine admiration was his rule 
absolutely prohibiting the use of coffee and tobacco! How powerfully 
asceticism makes appeal to such men: a serious exhibition of self- 
mortification for sake of the religion, how profoundly it moves these 
sternly nurtured sons of the great wilderness. 

The proposed railway from the coast to Damascus has caused a flutter 
of anxiety in many of the tents of Ishmael. The coming of the Circassians 
was a small affair compared with what is threatened by the advent of the 
iron horse, which is to fill with sounds of life and industry the vast fertile 
solitudes, whose shrill scream is to waken the echoes In many a valley 
where silence has reigned for centuries. Just what the railway is only 
afew of them have some dim apprehension ; but all have a hazy notion 
that it means the final expulsion of the ’Arab from their ancestral wilds ; 
either this or they will have to break with the long tradition of their 
people, and in simple self-preservation turn to more settled ways. 
Against either alternative the Arab soul rises in revolt, and no one need 
wonder if in their deliberate judgment the introduction of the railway 
spells “ruin to the country.” 

The feeling of insecurity on account of the Circassian and Arab feud 
was very strong. No one would on any errand go abroad after nightfall, 
and just as little during the day as possible. Sheikh Mustapha enjoyed 


the coveted honour of being a member of the Urhoe—mgylis, or district 


council at _Kunetterah. But for months he had not ventured to attend a 
meeting, as that meant riding through the unquiet parts, and, like a wise 
man, he set a higher value on his life than on the honour of voting for 
measures which would be carried out whether he supported them or not. 

Our hosts assured us that recently some very fine sculptures had been 
unearthed at “7 Yehudiyeh, by men hunting for treasure, a particularly 
beautiful one they took to be a representation of an angel. Their 
sincerity was so far guaranteed by the willingness of some to conduct us 
thither ; but Arab ideas of what may interest Europeans are usually so 
wide of the mark that I thought it better to go our own way. 

After a light breakfast of coffee and milk, we set out, accompanied by 
two mukaries who had arrived late the previous day. One of them 
hailed from Judeideh, the prosperous village overlooking Merj ’Ayin, 
where the American missionaries in Sidon have their summer quarters. 
The other was from Jebel ed Druze. They had great skins of kitrdn or 
“tar,” which they hawked among the Beduw for the purpose of doctor- 
ing the camels. Their way lay almost due south, so we had soon to part 
company with them ; but long after we had lost sight of them we could 
hear the song of these happy-hearted fellows, borne by the morning 
breeze far over wady and rocky hill. 
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Passing several scattered dolmens, our first halt was made at 47 
Khushniyeh, a series of well-built cattle shelters, on the top of an isolated 
hill. The summit is almost entirely surrounded by a tolerably good wall. 
Many evidences of its ancient state lie among the surrounding ruins. 
It must have been a position of considerable strength in the days of 
antique war. 

What seemed like the top of an old gate pillar lay in an open square. 
It is 18 inches in diameter at the base, and measures 21 inches from 
base to apex. A fragment of marble column I found near by, 18 inches 
in length, 9 inches in diameter. Among the great rush of ruins on the 
slope to the north-west I found a flat stone, with a deep, narrow, circular 
groove cut into the face of it, and a straight escape towards one side. 
The circular groove is 14 inches in diameter. The approach to the ruins 
is up a steep and winding path on the southern slope of the hill. At 
the base there were reaches of luxuriant verdure, where sheep and cattle 
were grazing, even at this late season. 

Soon after leaving Zl Khushniyeh, we met a troop of Beduw riding 
on camels. They got their eyes on the baggage carried by the Kedish, 
and most difficult it was to persuade them that we were not hawking 
grapes. They looked as if they would have liked to see for themselves, 
and, until they were finally convinced, Abdullah was in a state of con- 
siderable agitation. To the dry throats from the desert, the grape 
presents irresistible attractions, and the rough-and-ready sons of war, 
accustomed to take what they want, and ask leave, if at all, afterwards, 
are not too nice about the means used to secure it. 

Tell el Talaya, a double-headed hill, with a few spreading trees on 
the top, lay to our right. Ascending, we found an extensive graveyard 
on the summit. It is evidently felt that a stone with an inscription on 
it will serve equally well for any grave. Occasionally we find an ancient 
stone grimly frowning over a newly-made grave ; again, different parts 
of the same stone, each part preserving a bit of the original inscription, 
are distributed impartially over several tombs. On many of the stones 


were the ery wusim ; sing. en'y > wasm —brandmarks of the Arabs. 
These five occurred often :— 


EB fle Oe 


Under one of the great trees, towards the eastern extremity of the 
summit, is the wely, or saint’s tomb. It may once have been covered, 
but now is simply walled-in. Heaps of bricks are strewn around. A 
plough lay inside near the tomb, doubtless having been brought for 
safety. . 

Continuing south-eastward we passed A’ydn el Fahhdm, i.e., springs 
of the charcoal burner-—not as in the map, A’4d@n el Fahm, i.e., springs 


dm 
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of charcoal! Here we met an aged Beduwy, who directed us to Tell 
Furj. El Furj is the ruin covering the tell. Many of the houses L 
examined were of solid masonry, some of them tolerably complete, but 
desolate now, the abode of owl and bat, and the haunt of night-prowlers 
of all kinds. I searched long, but not a single inscription, nor even a 
bit of respectable carving, rewarded my industry. 

We came back to the road in time to meet a long caravan of Arabs, 
who were moving steadily westward with all their belongings. Tents 
were bestowed on the camels’ backs, and on the top of these the women 
and children, while the men walked alongside or rode on stately in front. 
Mohammed was a little before me; when I came up I found that he 
had proposed marriage to one of the women, and had been accepted on 
the spot! They were now shouting arrangements for the coming 


(w,£, marriage, across the ever-increasing space between them; and 
D 


amid a burst of hilarious laughter they parted, never, probably, to meet 
again. 

The graceful cone of Zeld el Faras rose to the left of our way. The 
ground is covered with scattered fragments of the lava belched forth of 
old from the fiercely burning, palpitating heart of the hill, now cold 
and still. Reaching the summit by a series of zigzags and windings, 
you find the appearance that of an enormous, but beautifully moulded 
cup, with a slight lean to the north-west, the hollow of the crater going 
far down into the centre of the mountam. Riding round the ruin, we 
observed traces of ancient building, and speculate that perhaps in ancient 
days the deep hollow may have served as a cistern. To the north-west 
lies a succession of lower eminences, opening savage, black, rocky jaws 
in an eternal grimace against the sky. How beautiful the tell is by 
contrast, suggesting the thought: the tell for loveliness, but these grim, 
cruel mouths for solid business. How the wild men of these regions do 
love to bury their dear ones on the top of some hill, where the fresh 
winds of heaven, unfettered, may visit their graves! It may be some 
reminiscence of the holiness attaching in olden times to these “ high 
places.” Even here, at this height and distance, we found a number of 
tombs, most on the south-eastern rim of the crater. Children, guarding 
the goats that grazed around, played among the stones, and warned us 
specially against desecrating the we/y—a tomb rather larger than the rest, 
with a low, drystone wall around it. 

The summit commands a view of great extent and interest. Unhappily, 
a light haze eastward obscured great part of the Hauran, but the heights 
cf the Mountain of Bashan rose clearly beyond. To the west the 
country lay exposed in panoramic completeness and distinctness; the 
long, jagged edge of the plateau, the deep depression of the Ghér, with 
the Sea of Galilee in breadths of flashing blue, the uplands and plains of 
Galilee and Samaria, in full extent, froni the slopes that overlook the 
Jordan eastward, even to the dark bulk of Carmel by the sea. So 
beautifully distinct was everything that I was tempted to try a sketch. 
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Winding down the steep descent, we were surprised to see a company 
of about a dozen half naked, fierce-looking fellows rushing towards ts 
with huge clubs in their hands. We rode steadily forward to meet them, 
wondering what could have excited them so. As we approached they 
grew calmer. Inquiring into the matter, they told us, rather breathlessly, 
that while they were working at their corn they left the goats on the hill 
in charge of two boys. One had come running to tell them that several 
horsemen were seen on the heights. What could horsemen want there ? 
Goats, of course. They at once shouldered their clubs and rushed forth 
to do battle with the supposed robbers. They went away perfectly 
satisfied as to our honourable intentions as regarded the goats, but why 
men should toil up the mountain in the heat of the day for the mere fun 
of the thing, they could by no means understand. “ These Franjies, 
however, are, no doubt, as Ullah made them,” and with this pious reflection 
they wiped the perspiration from their swarthy faces and stalked quietly 
off across the empty waste. 

Tell Jokhadar lay down to our right, with the Khan at its foot. 
Here passed the ancient road from Gilead and the south towards 
Damascus. Several Arab encampments dotted the landscape. The 
village belongs to Mohammed Sa’id Pasha, for many years chief of the 
Mecca pilgrimage. He owns much land in the district, many fertile 
acres in the Ghér, immediately north of the Sea of Galilee, yielding him 
rich returns. We found the brother of the Pasha superintending 
threshing operations in a comfortable tent pitched on the edge of the 
threshing floor. Many were the signs of industry here, asses, horses, and 
oxen in pairs, being driven round and round*on the shining gold of the 
wheat, while clouds of chaff floated in the breeze from the implements of 
the winnowers. This threshing is a long business, furnishing employ- 
ment for many weeks to the villagers. So it has been from time 
immemorial, and they dream not of its ever being otherwise. A mis- 
sionary once remarked to an elderly Arab that in his country all the 
grain growing within sight of them could be threshed in a couple 


of days, and Nese too. pdeell a\J,, was the Sheikh’s amazed 


reply, gi) Pas) pucse ~ “Whatever do you do the rest of the 


ear !” 
i The Aga came forth, pressed me to turn aside to his tent, and would 
take no refusal. A youth from Judeideh, near Mer] A’ytin, we found 
acting as his secretary. These enterprising youths go far during these 
months, and are of great service to the illiterates in the east. Such 
another I remember meeting years before, away to the south of Busrah. 
He was spending some months with the Beduw, who, professing to 
despise the art of the “quill driver,” are yet glad enough to have business 
transactions recorded in black and white : so, during the season for num- 
bering and arranging the flocks, the clever youths from Judeideh render 
valuable assistance. The Aga had the inevitable coffee produced, and, 
while I rested on the floor of the tent, we gave each other as much infor- 
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“mation about our personal antecedents and connections as we deemed 
expedient. He was specially proud of his brother, the great Haj Pasha. 
It did not seem as if he would ever tire telling of his prowess, his skill, 
and his exploits in the desert. His voice and mien were described 
as those of a lion, and to those the. Aga naively ascribed much 
of his success in the conduct of the pilgrimage. For 31 years he had 
held the honourable office, and in that time many and varied had been 
his experiences: not unfrequently he had proved a knowledge of the 
desert path superior to that of the Arab guides. The drifting sands 
obscure the track, and only accurate acquaintance with certain general 
features could save from utter destruction. It is essential to the preser- 
vation of the pilgrimage to reach at intervals the great water tanks con- 
structed along the way. To miss one of these would mean simply the 
extinction of the Haj. With great animation the Aga told of the guides 
once having been completely bafiled; the Pasha, thoroughly roused, 
ordered them to the rear, and riding in front himself, conducted the 
great straggling company safely to the tank at nightfall. On another 
occasion some 200 men, each riding a strong mule, contrary to the Pasha’s 
orders, left the main body of the pilgrimage in search of water, which 
they believed to be inthe neighbourhood. By and bye they were missed ; 
the procession was halted, and, at the head of a company of camel riders, 
the Pasha went forth to seek them. After a long and weary search, he 
at last came upon the wreck of the 200. Men and mules had perished 
together in the burning sand. One man only, who had got his head into 
the shelter of a little sandbank, was still alive, but unconscious. Such 
are some of the perils of the pilgrimage ; but, of course, many of the 
pilgrims die by the way from sheer exhaustion. The iron frame of the 
great Pasha has at last given way, and for some years he has been 
practically an invalid in the city of Damascus. He is succeeded in 
command of the Haj by his grandson, ’Abd er Rahman Pasha, the 
youngest man who has ever attained that rank. 

The Aga learned with great interest what I proposed to do and where 
I intended going. He declared that the country was unsafe and 
volunteered to ride with me himself! He ordered his horse to be 
brought and saddled, and only with difficulty was he restrained from 
carrying out his purpose. I thought of spending the night with Arabs 
who were encamped at no great distance, and knew that our reception 
among them would be all the more hearty if we arrived unattended. 
Taking a grateful farewell of the kindly Aga, we turned a little to 
northward, and in about half-an-hour reached the Arab tents on a grassy 
knoll beside a cool and copious spring. Several very beautiful mares 
were grazing near by. The large encampment was very quiet ; the tent 
of the principal Sheikh, where we dismounted, was deserted but for the 
presence of a single negro slave, singularly tall and black. We took 
possession of the tent, and calmly looked on while the slave built a fire 
in the little hollow by the opening, roasted and pounded the beans, and 
proceeded to make coffee for his master’s guests. Before his task was 
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finished, the Sheyukh began to gather, and soon we had a goodly crowd 
lounging around us, all eager for news, but brimming over with 
hospitable feeling. They were a company of the Ruwally. They were 
men, for the most part, of fine physique, tall and well-knit, with no 
tendency to obesity. Their features could hardly be described as well 
favoured, while their complexion was very dark, in some cases almost 
rivalling that of the slave. The Sheikhs were richly clad in brightly 
coloured, rustling silk; they wore swords with jewelled hilts and 
revolvers with highly ornamented handles. We had fallen among the 
aristocracy of the Arab, closely related to the Swltdn el Barr himself. 

Here we were treated to a different view of the great Haj Pasha. 
The Arabs, through whose diras the pilgrimage passes, have an arrange- 
ment with the Government, whereby they receive large sums as toll 
money. The Pasha is paymaster, and he is thus able to visit upon the 
Arabs any irregularities of which they may be guilty. These men of the 
desert have also a wholesome respect for the guard which is under the 
Pasha’s command. His influence is therefore felt and acknowledged 
along the whole line of march, But robbers, Arabs or others, do not 
love to be restrained ; therefore Sheyukh er Ruwally love not the Pasha. 
They have, however, no objection to accept what he may offer, and 
many of the weapons which it surprised one to find in the desert were 
gifts from the Pasha’s hand. 

I was speedily on very good terms with them, and received a pressing 
invitation to join them when they began their eastward movement a 
mouth or two later. They would take me into their own charge, and if I 
would be content with their homely fare, I should see all their dira from 
the uplands of the Jaulén even unto Hayil, the city of /bn Rashid. Of 
this Arabian potentate they spoke with great respect. Hayil shelters 
him and his people only during part of the year. In the season he betakes 
him to the tents, rides to Ghuzzwu at the head of his light camel corps, and 
holds all the ’Arab far and near in awe of his prowess. With no little 
pride they told me that the principal Sheikh of their tribe, as a special 
mark of favour, had received 200 horses from this desert ruler. 

As the shadows grew longer and darker, and the fire lit up the 
swarthy faces with a warm glow, the talk, becoming general, soon drifted 
into the telling of tales ; mm these the wonderful and the supernatural were 
liberally mingled, but for the most part the stories were unfit for polite 
ears. The humour of the ’Arab is very broad, and oft-times very grim. 
As supper time drew on it was evidently a matter of deep concern to 
these worthy men how “the Baik” should be entertained. At last they 
solved the problem to their own entire satisfaction. My two attendants 
were to go to an adjoining tent, where all the rank and file of the tribe 
would gather and do justice to one huge dish, while the first born of the 
Sheikh was told off to minister to my necessities. To have witnessed and 
shared in the general mess would have pleased me best, but the general 
opinion was that it would not be showing due respect to “the Baik” to 
invite him to mingle with the rabble. I was therefore kept in solitary 
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state in the Sheikhly house, assiduously waited upon by the stalwart 


youth, who assared me that it was samt, kt —all one slaughtering 
—by which I suppose he meant me to understand that nothing was lost 
by not going to where the slaughtered sheep lay cooked whole. I heard 
the sounds of boisterous enjoyment from the “house” of feasting, and 
directly my courtly ministrant presented himself, bearing a copper dish 
with my share of the repast. It consisted of a sheet of coarse bread 
which covered the bottom of the dish, over which lay a solid covering of 
the choicest portions of the bata (Dhabthah). It was almost swimming 
in samn—clarified butter—but the air of the wilds confers an appetite 
which makes light of these things. A little water was poured over my 
hands. The youth planted himself over against me, rolled up his sleeves, 
and together we proceeded to business. He kneaded the bread into 
small pieces, selected the tenderest bits of the dhabihah, laying them 
carefully to my hand, and certain it is that I made an excellent meal. 
It shows one how little necessary after all are such things as knives, 
forks, spoons, plates, &e. A draught of fresh milk hardly yet cooled 
concluded a repast fit for a prince. 

After supper the mejl’s again assembled, and well into the night we 
sat around the fire, both hearing and asking each other questions. 
Among other things, I learned that the hair of the roof of the tent where 
we were lodged was made in Judeideh. The women of this tribe spin 
the goats’ hair and weave cloth only for the walls of the tents. The more 
skilled workers of the Lebanon village are entrusted with the work for 
the roofs, as these have to stand the worst strain of the storm, and turn 
the rains which may chance to fall in the circle of their wanderings. One 
by one the drowsy listeners rose and passed like gliding shadows through 
the dimness to their separate shelters, and silence stole again over the 
encampment. At last but one remained, a long-winded youth whose 
monotonous voice pouring into Mohammed’s ears a tale to him of sur- 
passing and wondrous interest, served me as a lullaby, and the next I 
remember was the light of morning brightening over the earth. 

The ride to 7'sti was comparatively uneventful. The country is 
uninteresting. Great breadths covered with the black débris of ancient 
volcanic catastrophes, and wide stretches of dark brown earth, studded 
here and there with tufts of withered thistles, whose shining surfaces, 
reflecting the light, seemed to create a white haze in many a hollow. 
We passed through an extensive field of dolmens. On one of the largest 
I found some marks (see next page) rudely engraved, which doubtless . 
once meant something to somebody. 

The Rukkad we crossed just above the bridge, among oleanders of 
great height and luxuriance. At either end of the bridge is a bit of 
solid Roman pavement, apparently little the worse for its centuries of 
exposure, but it is soon lost amid the surrounding wilderness. Under 
the ruined arches of the bridge are abundance of beautiful ferns. 

Another reach of wa’r (rocky ground) passed, the horses’ feet plunged 
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pleasantly into the waters of a little stream. Here we met a genial 
Beduwy, riding an ass, and punishing a huge bunch of grapes which he 
carried in a leathern wallet. With generous band he distributed to the 
thirsty men whom God had sent across his path, and as we ate our eyes 
were lightened and we rode forward refreshed. Near by the stream 
were the bases of ancient walls, with great hewn blocks that might well 
have supported some mighty structure in the far past. Circular trodden 
patches, surrounded by low turf walls, with charred stones set for the 
fires, marked the site of the military training camp, which a few months 
earlier had been the scene of bustling. activity, now the abode of the 
lizard and the snake. 


Marks ON A DOLMEN. 


Tsil, ov as some of the villagers called it, with a distinct aspirate after 
the Ts—Tshil—is very slightly above the level of the surrounding 
country. ‘There is a gentle decline southward towards Sahem el Jauidn, 
and a corresponding depression, speedily rising again to the hills north- 
ward. South-west of the village is the threshing floor, and beyond this 
extensive and very prolific vineyards. Following the example of the 
Circassians, the vineyards have been carefully surrounded by strong and 
high drystone dykes. The black towers rise higher still, where the 
owners lodge to guard their fruit against midnight marauder and 
prowling jackal. A few fig trees, with their cover of broad green leaves, 
here break the monotony of the landscape. 


Tstl is not a clean village ; the bly je —mizbalah (“ dunghill”)—is the 


most flourishing of its institutions. Many of the houses are more than 
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half buried beneath accumulated rubbish. In two or three generations, 
at the present rate of progress, there ought to be a fine assortment of 
undergreund dwellings ia Tsil. But in these respects it is quite a typical 


Hauran village. The inhabitants are all Moslems, but iNu cx) |—the 


time of ignorance—is in no real sense passed for them. It is simple 
nonsense, however, to speak of them (see Murray’s guide) as having “a 
bad name for thieving propensities.” They are just like their neighbours ; 
it would be extremely difficult to distinguish degrees of better and worse 
among them. They are certainly very hospitable, and kindly according 
to their abilities. 
Dir esh Sheikh lies close to the threshing floor. The courtyard is 
wide and the dwelling narrow, but the old man’s heart was more in 
proportion with the yard than with the house. As the sun was very hot, 
I was glad to get inside, to accomplish some necessary reading and 
writing. The Meddfeh—guest chamber—had a floor of mud with a 
hollow in the centre for winter fires, walls plastered with mud, and roof 
of branches laid on strong cross beams, and covered with mud. We 
found a disagreeable looking Beduwy stretched at full length along one 
side, while his mare champed and neighed in the scanty shadow of the 
courtyard wall. He did not even rise to salute us on our entry, which 
proved hima churl. It transpired that he had lent the Sheikh a small 
sum of money at a ruimous rate of interest. This had tided our host 
over a time of distress, and now it was all repaid save a balance of a few 
piastres, which he caiculated would be cleared shortly by the grain on 
the threshing floor. But it did not suit the Bedawy to accept assurances. 
His plan was to descend upon the good Sheikh periodically to demand 
payment. On these occasions he quartered himself and his mare upon 
his debtor, secured for himself the best that was going in the way of food, 
and generally assumed the airs of lord of the place. Sheikh Abdullah 
did not relish his creditor’s company, but with no open quarrel he did 
not feel that he could order him forth ; his time, however, was coming. 
*Abdullah was despatched to the vineyard for grapes and_ shortly 
returned with great tempting bunches of beautiful fruit, for which he 
had paid at the rate of something less than a halfpenny per pound. This 
was reckoned @ good price, and from the buyer’s point of view there was 
little reason to grumble. After dinner there were numerous and obliging 
guides ready to show me everything of interest about the place. The 
antiquities have been pretty fully described by Mr. Schumacher, but the 
inscriptions had escaped him. Here I found Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 on the 
list. One or two others I heard of but cannot be certain that they were 
inscriptions. Often when the natives take you to what they call a 
“written stone,” you find only a new illustration of their ignorance. It 
requires time, tact, and patience properly to examine these places. Ona 
stone in one of the arches of the mosque J noticed two rows of seven 
little cup-like hollows, with the letter M over that at the top corner to 
the right. This suggested thoughts of the ancient “cresset stones,” 
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examples of which are preserved in the museum at York. But the 
probabilities are that in former times this and similar stones found in 


other ruins were used for the game called by the Arabs &\ii—Mankalah 
—an account of which will be found in Lane’s ‘‘ Modern Egyptians.” I 
found it played in Damet el ’Alyah by the Druzes, with the holes made in 
a piece of thick plank. The following figure, roughly drawn, I also found 
on the lower part of another arch :— 


Towards evening the news spread that Sheikh ’Abdullah had guests, 
and the neighbours came in to help him entertain them. Several Arabs, 
with scant clothing and scantier manners, formed part of the company, 
and the conversation soon became general. The following snatches may 
be found interesting to different readers. Speaking with one about 


el Leja, he said Labs le; he explained Lael d Le tt —that is, “I 
never set foot upon it.” Another, in the course of an argument, appealed 


to me to support his statement. I asked first for witnesses. ive ee) 
—Ani mashallil, é2, I am without witnesses—o9,.% S le. The first 


sing. of the personal pronoun ana— \|—is here pronounced distinctly anf, 

corresponding exactly to the Hebrew "58%. Beduw and Fellahin alike in 

these districts pronounce both — and gi like our hard g. The effect 
e 


to the stranger is at first extremely confusing. eS, again, is invariably 
pronounced ch, as in change, at the beginning of words; but in the 
middle, and especially at the end, it often receives its proper k sound. 
These are phrases in common use, with the explanations which they gave 
me :— 


M2 
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“Take your time,” or “at your ae? 
ee J Nie Pe ee u 
Look to me,” or “give me your 3 ei = “4 9 
attention.” ee Se w 
<Deuth.” Ge = €- 3 
Fi c o G 
“Hurry!” or “haste you.” xprieel or Kobe! = tI 4 


“Tell me what you want,” or 


” A ° oe —_— 
“your desire.” hi giao hus \ 
iss 6 

= ab O37 

1. Burkhah = ’Ala mahalak. 

2. Irr’ = Tala’ ’Aleiya. 

3. Sij = Sidk, properly oe Sidk. 

4, Inshur != Imshi or Ista’jil. 

5. Wash’aldmak ] , 4 

6. Washtaghy Allamnft shi betrid. 

7, Akhark billah or bullah. This is shouted after one who refuses to 


hear or to obey instructions. I asked the meaning of the phrase when I 
heard one crying it out at the pitch of his voice to another some distance 
away and received for answer, S413 ee al) Lass) 32>. Huwa bihut 
Ullah ’ala zaharo—“ He sets Ullah upon his back !” 

The oaths that interlarded the conversation were both frequent and 
forcible. I asked if they considered themselves bound by the oaths they 
used thus lightly and got heartily laughed at, as I anticipated. ‘“ But,” I 
said, “you do swear an oath by which you hold yourselves bound, called 
oes! cals —Halt el Yemin, ‘the faithful oath’—do you not?” 
They showed a strange unwillingness to discuss the point; but at last 
one stepped forward to give me the formula for Yemin el’ Arab—“the 
faithful oath of the ’Arab.” Drawing a circle in the court where we 
were reclining, he took a broken bit of a dry stem of grass between 


his hands and standing in the middle of the circle, with great solemnity 
he repeated the following :— 


2,) Sad alg 
Wahayat hadha el’Ad wa er-rubb el ma’biid, wakhat Suleiman ibn Dadd, 
wa el-kadhib ma lahu maultid. 


“By the life of this stem and the Lord the adored, and the line of 
Solomon the son of David, and he who lies may none be born to him,” 
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Khat Suleiman is, of course, the circle within which the person stands 
and possibly as the unbroken line, in some way symbolises truth. No 
penalty is so grievous to the Arab soul as the absence or loss of posterity. 
The childless man regards himself as under a mark of divine displeasure. 
His death means the extinction of his line, and the disappointment of the 
dearest hopes. Hardly will an ’Arab break this oath, even if his life be 
in jeopardy. The sin, however, of betraying an infidel, § —kefr—is 
light compared with breaking the yemin to a Moslem ; and only with 
extreme difficulty can they ever be brought to swear the yemin to a 
foreigner. It was said that the yemin of the Druzes is peculiarly 
beautiful and awe-inspiring, but I could never persuade a Druze even 
to repeat it to me. The Druzes told me that they often used yemin el 
"Arab, their own yemin being reserved for very special cases; as, for 
example, when one is accused of murder and wishes to swear to his 
innocence, then only yemin ed Druze will be accepted. 

On a part of the courtyard raised somewhat above the rest we enjoyed 
supper @ la ’Arab,a huge trencher of steaming rice, over which rich 
melted samn had been poured, was the chief dish; but there was also 
freshly-baked bread, /eban, and honey. The most casual observer could 
not have failed to observe how liberally the Sheikh’s Bedawy creditor 
assisted himself. Supper over I retired a bit from the company, drew 
my wraps around me, and lay down under the beautiful canopy of 
cloudless Syrian sky. But alas, the attentions of certain peculiarly active 
insects, fostered by the prevailing conditions, were so assiduously 
unremitting that sleep fled far from weary eyes. I decided that the 
apparatus I had brought for such emergencies should henceforth be 
employed. This good resolution seemed to bring some immediate relief 
and just ere “the star” arose I dropped off into dreamless slumber. 

The most delightful hour of all the day in the Orient is that just before 
the sun, bright and burning, springs like a strong man from his couch 
rejoicing to run his race ; the dewdrops sparkle upon leaf and stone, the 
brown earth is darkened by its gentle touch, the flocks move softly 
outwards following their rough but kindly shepherds, and the hot 
temples are fanned by the fresh cool breezes from the dewy uplands. 
White mists roll down the valleys, encircling the black heights whose 
summits rise above like islands in a sea of foam. So comes the day of 
power, “in holy beauties from the womb of the morning.” Over a frugal 
and wholesome breakfast of coarse freshly-baked bread, leben, and grapes, 
we discussed such weighty matters as work, laziness—the besetting sin of 
the Arab and Fellahy alike—and the tenure of Jand. On this last subject 
there was widespread disturbance among the villages of the Hauran, for 
an order had been issued to register all land in the names of the present 
possessors that proper titles might be given. In the changing conditions 
of the country this was likely to prove a real advantage to the people ; 


but their suspicious minds detected in the Cy) ai —tatwtb, “registra- 


tion ”—only a new instrument for extortion and oppression. Opposition 
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to the scheme was bitter and determined, especially among the inhabitants 
of Jebel ed Druze. I suppose not fewer than 8,000 or 10,000 soldiers 
were drafted into the Haur4n to overawe the population and secure the 
carrying out of the order. Discontent manifested itself in peculiar 
fashion. Bands of Fellahin and Druzes for once made common cause, 
and not feeling themselves strong enough to meet the Government troops, 
and having a vivid recollection of the punishment administered to the 
daring Druzes two years before, they contented themselves with preying 
upon the traveller and the itinerant merchant, making the roads unsafe. 
From this point eastward I heard of some dozen robberies and murders 
committed during the time of our wanderings. Doubtless there were 
exaggerations, but most of the accounts I believe to have been authentic. 

Southward from Tsil, about an hour and a quarter’s riding, lies 
Sahem el Jauldn (see Schumacher, “ Across the Jordan”). The village 
is surrounded by great tracts of very fertile land. This did not escape 
the eagle eye of Mohammed Said Pasha. He had bought the village 
and lands for a ridiculously small sum, and forthwith sold them again at 
a phenomenal profit to the Jewish company which proposed to plant 
colonies in these regions. Difficulties, however, had arisen, as before the 
legal formalities for conveying the purchase to the Pasha were completed, 
the people learned the bargain he had made with the Jews, and repenting 
their transaction with him, refused to go forward. According to their 
tale, things were hanging in this unsatisfactory position when I visited 
them ; but the influence of the Pasha would probably be sufficient to 
bring them to his own mind in the end. It did seem strange to hear the 


names of the Seg) yehitd—Jews—and of Rothschild, whom they called 
Deal ew ) y—Rers el yehtd— Chief of the Jews,” on the lips of thes 


rude men, wandering in the streets of the ruined city which some would 
identify with Golan, the ancient refuge whither the distant forefathers 
of the yehtd were accustomed to flee for succour, what time their hands 
were unwittingly stained in brother’s blood ; the avenger with glittering 
sahem—“ arrow ”—pressing hard upon their trembling footsteps. 

The Sheikh, a friend of Mohammed’s, was unfortunately absent ; but 
his son Yunas hospitably entertained us in his father’s stead. As we sat 
conversing with him in the diwdn, he turned to a box which stood near 
by, and, removing the cover, drew out a huge spotted serpent, which he 
fondled affectionately, and suffered to wriggle about the place in a 
fashion which did not in the least add to the comfort of his guests ! 


Faced ure Lvs, he explained—sharibt min esh Shetkh—“T have 


drunk from the Sheikh.” There are men who prepare certain concoctions 
and profess that whoever partakes of them is rendered impervious to 
the poison of snakes. They charge a,small sum from those who are 
privileged to taste the charmed draught, and so eke out a precarious 
livelihood. I have met a good many lads who had thus “drunk from the 
Sheikh” and who were very free in their handling of reptiles. Once at 
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Tell Ham, a boy who had come with us in the boat suddenly dived into 
a hole among the ruins, and speedily emerged in triumph with a long 
serpent writhing in his grasp. He allowed it to bite him, drawing blood 
freely. I observed immediately afterwards in the boat, that when the 
other rowers were perfectly cool, he broke out into a profuse perspiration. 
I asked him if all serpents were alike to him, and he said they were. I 
reminded him of a short, thick black rascal that infests the vineyards and 
drystone dykes, and asked if he would grip Aim. With one of his biggest 
oaths he cursed the father and grandfather of that snake, and declared. 
that he would not approach him. When this fellow bites, you have only 
about half an hour, and that half an hour of agony, to take farewell of 
your friends. The truth is that most of the serpents are quite innocuous, 
and may be handled with impunity. These lads know the really 
dangerous kinds, and avoid them. But it always makes one creep to 
see the nasty things wriggling and twisting round human limbs. Yunas 
finally caught his pet, and thrust him again into his prison box, amused 
at the relief his disappearance brought to us. 

In a wall in front of the public reception room, or meddfeh, I found 
inscription No. 5, and in a cellar not easily reached, over against the 
richly sculptured chamber described by Schumacher, I found No. 6. The 
mosque, extensive remains of ancient baths which have been uncovered 


beside the threshing floor, and Lott wew—Beit el Basha—“ House of 


the Pasha,” a modern structure of old materials, were all examined in 
turn, but yielded nothing of special interest. A certain lintel, now deep 
underground, was said to have an inscription on it, and one who had 
seen it undertook to dig it up. When at last it appeared in the face of 
day, it presented only a bit of very common sculpture, and the disgusted 
workman threw down his pick, despairing of the backsheesh he had been 
promised ; but he seemed to think better of the Franjy, when his good 
intentions were rewarded! Yunas, meantime, had prepared for us a 
frugal and acceptable repast ; while we sat enjoying it a poor ragged 
consumptive, Shehkddy ez-zdénul by name, came in trembling eagerness to 
ask for something that might cure his hacking cough. I could only give 
him a note introducing him to the good doctor in Safed, whose services 
would be at his disposal if he were able to reach that upland city. What 
a magnificent field for philanthropic work these villages and camps 
present. 

Riding westward, we presently came upon the deep Wady ’Alldn, 
which here cuts the plain in two. How delightful was the plash and 
gurgle of the living water rushing over its rocky bed in the fierce heat 
of that Syrian day! High on the western bank we descried the grey 
ruins of Beit Akkdr, whither we were now bending our steps. We crossed 
the wady further to the north, and then carefully clambered up the steep 
and slippery rocks to the ancient city on the heights. 

Beit Akkdr occupies a position of great strength, standing on the 
tongue or triangle between two valleys, just above their confluence 
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The Wady ’Allan is much the deeper of the two, its sides here descending 
in sheer precipitous cliffs) On the other side the ascent is also one of 
extreme difficulty ; while to the north the approaches from the plain of 
old were guarded by enormous fortifications. What a scene of ruin and 
desolation the place presents to-day! We could trace the line of the 
streets by the clearly marked depressions, and where a higher tumulus 
of weather-worn stone met the eye, we might hazard the guess that there 
had stood some public building. A few underground arches still stand 
entire, supporting the superincumbent mass of ruins. For the most part 
the houses must have been erected without mortar. Dressed stones, bits 
of ancient columns and capitals are strewn here and there ; but not a 
single inscription rewarded a most painstaking search. 

Not without feelings of sadness we turned us from the blasted height, 
and going down with anxious care over the smooth rocks where the iron 
hoofs of the horses slipped threateningly at every step, we reached again 
the bottom of the wady, just above a lofty fall. How tempting that 
clear sparkling water was to thirsty, perspiring travellers! Here part of 
the stream is led captive into a channel of masonry, and made to turn 
two mills ere it reaches the basin below; the rest of the waters whirl 
foaming over the cataract with wide-reaching alarm. Swinging down 
with the help of oleander bushes, which here abound, and dry roots, I 
made my way to the edge of the pool below. I stood on a rock, just 
ready to plunge into the refreshing tide, when lo! a great serpent, 
speckled back, triangular head, and constricted neck, came twisting down 
the stream almost to my unprotected feet. It was sickening! Grasping 
a stone, I hurled it at the reptile, but apprehending danger, he made 
swiftly for the shore and disappeared under a huge boulder. Such things 
tend to modify the pleasures of bathing ; but it was impossible to resist 
the attractions of that clear, flashing pool. Happily, the serpent and his 
friends seemed to take warning from the danger he had escaped, and I 
saw no more of them. Mohammed and ’Abdullah sat the while in the 
higher reaches, under the shade of the leafy oleander, in converse deep 
with certain Beduw, who were most eager to know whence we came, 
whither we journeyed, and what our business was. If they believed 
one-half of what these worthies told them they could be in no doubt as 
to our quality and dignity. 

Tsil we could see from the elevation of the ruins, and before coming 
down had settled the direction we should ride. The ground was for the 
most part bare and brown, with volcanic stones liberally bestrewn. But 
the barrenness was pleasantly interrupted here and there by great 
stretches of waving Dhurra, a kind of maize with enormous stem and 
huge bushy head. Of this grain the villagers in the Haurfn make much 
of their bread ; wherein they are greatly commiserated by those who 
can afford the more aristocratic nutriment of wheat. The horses tore at 
the green blades and bushy heads with tremendous eagerness. It is the 
privilege of the traveller, at which the owners of the crops never com- 
‘plain, to allow his horse to snatch mouthfuls as it goes of whatever grows 
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by the way. As the Arabs do not feed their horses at midday, the 
refreshment this affords is often considerable. 

Preparations for the evening meal were in full swing when we reached 
the village. This is the great meal of the day. Breakfast is of little or 
no account to these people. Often they will go long journeys without 
touching food, in the certain hope of doing wel! at the journey’s end. 


The sound of threshing in the ,3.:—Zetdar—was hushed, the grain 
so 


banked up, and watches set. The flocks came slowly homeward through 
the quiet air; groups gathered in the doorways and courtyards, for no 
supper would be eaten under the shadow of a roof that warm night. 
Sunset filled all the west with glorious colour, the paler east reflecting its 
radiant hues, while the light swiftly faded from out the dome of blue. 
All seemed to be settling down in peacefulness over the village, when in 
a moment the scene was changed. We had gathered together on the 
slightly raised platform in the Sheikh’s courtyard, and a huge trencher of 
rice was brought and set in our midst. This, with bunches of luscious 
grapes, formed the chief part of our evening fare. Our friend, the 
Beduwy creditor, who had lounged about in the shade all day, sleeping 
for hours at once, and waking up occasionally to shout gruff salutations 
to passers by, came forward, thrust himself into the midst of the circle, 
and began to do ample justice to the rice. Just then the good Sheikh 
came in, fire flashing from his dark eyes, his lips set in angry determina- 
tion. He suffered from a chronic hoarseness that almost deprived him 
of voice; what was left him was pitched in a very high key. He 
addressed the Bedawy as chelb zbn chelb—“ dog, the son of a dog”; 
directly he ventured the opinion that he was not only chelb, but chefr and 
Khanzir—“infidel and pig ”—-as well! Then the music fast and furiously 
rose and fell on the night air, the shrill treble of the irate Sheikh’s 
accusations and scornful epithets, and the deep bass of the Beduwy’s 
responding blasphemies. As the clangour floated over the city, the usual 
Oriental crowd soon collected at the gateway, and heard the sta:catoed 
erescendo in which the ill-mannered creditor was ordered forth into the 
darkness, which now fell thick o’er all the uplands. ’Abdullah’s wrath 
against this rough son of the desert had been rising for some time ; but 
that which led to the final outburst was what no man of spirit could 
tolerate. Late in the afternoon, down by the dyke that surrounds the 
Beidar, where the village clothes are stretched in the sun to dry, as the 
Sheikh was proceeding to the great heap of grain to fetch provender for 
the Beduwy’s horse, the latter openly insulted and derided him before 
the women of the village. Hot words then passed, but the hour of 
nursing had made ’Abdullah’s wrath no cooler, and now he determined 
to be quit of this everlasting annoyance. The Bedawy, in high dudgeon, 
threw down the burning twig with which he would have lit his pipe, 
dashed his saddle upon his surprised mare, making a running commentary 
of oaths upon ’Abdullah’s fiery eloquence. Then came ’Abdullah’s wife, 
the graceful and gentle sheikhah, trying to cast oil on the troubled waters. 
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She could not bear to think even of her husband’s traducer going out 
into the wastes which, moving among the dim shadows, the jackals had 
already filled with their wild music. But these fierce natures when 
stirred are very fierce ; her mediation was treated with lofty disdain. 
With a parting curse shot back from the gateway, the Bedawy plunged 
into the darkness. ’Abdullah’s shrill reproaches followed him until the 
sound of his mare’s footsteps died away. With his passion somewhat 
wrought off, the Sheikh then turned to entertain his remaining guests. 
He was highly complimented by all upon the courage he had shown. 
After a few spasmodic bursts at the mean chelb ibn chelb, whom he had 
driven forth, the admiration of his friends seemed greatly to mollify him, 
and he sat down in peace to eat his frugal supper. 

After the usual turn of tale-telling gradually the company of villagers 
thinned, and one by one those -who remained dropped off to sleep just 
where they lay. Remembering last uight’s experience, I resolved to run 
no risks, and so got my “shoe” in order. In anticipation of circum- 
stances such as these I had prepared a strong canvas bag nearly in the 
shape of a shoe, with muslin sewn round the mouth, which might be 
drawn in at the top, and fastened up to a nail or other convenient projec- 
tion overhead. Into the bottom of this I shpped a mattress, and such 
wraps as were necessary. By keeping the mouth firmly fastened these 
were preserved from invasion by “ the enemy” during the day ; and 
with a little careful management when night fell. I was able to step in 
without company, and bid defiance to the foe till morning. 

A pleasant forenoon gallop brought us to ’Adwan, a Fellahy village 
resting on a small elevation, which, however, commands a very wide 
view northward, eastward, and southward. Here we proposed spending 
the succeeding day, Sunday. I did not quite realise what staying here 
meant, but in any case it might have been difficult to make a better of 
it. Sheikh Khalil gave us avery hearty welcome to his humble dwelling. 
A somewhat short, thickset man, with ruddy cheeks and sandy whiskers, 
he came bustling in from the Beidar when he heard of the visitors. Both 
in appearance and habits he presented a contrast to the usual Fellahy 
type. As a rule they are swarthy, with a tendency to spareness, and 
showing no undue appetite for work. Khalil is an industrious man, 
making the best of somewhat evil circumstances. “Adw4n cannot boast 
such prolific vineyards as Tsil, but the small grapes grown here are very 
palatable, especially in hot days. While the Sheikh busied himself pre- 
paring for our entertainment, I made casual inquiries about the village 
and villagers. The mzzbalah is here, as in other villages, the most thriving 
concern. On one side the houses are entirely hidden behind a huge 
dunghill. All manner of refuse and rubbish has been thrown there 
for ages, and now it is hardly an exaggeration to say it is bigger than the 
village itself! Close by the base of this great heap I found inscription 
No.7. In these circumstances I will be easily understood when I say 
the atmosphere isnot pure. A jocular youth in the hotel at Jericho once 
pronounced the ancient city of palms to be now the Fabrit—manufactory 
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of flies, mosquitoes, and such-like for the whole of Syria. I have seen 
Jericho about its worst, and am sure the lad had never visited ’AdwAn. 
The flies seem to be millions of myriads strong. Going over certain parts 
they rise like a dark cloud around you at every step. They are about the 
only creatures that have any strength. The villagers are a very sickly lot. 
They are old, withered men before they are fifty. Whev a child is born it is 
not really expected to live. When one reaches the age of eleven or twelve 
it is regarded as hardly less than a miracle. But the fevered, weakly con- 
dition of all is fully explained when the water supply of the place is seen. 
The fountain rises a little to the north-east of the village. It would be 
very easy to make a convenient reservoir, protecting from pollution the 
water to be used for domestic purposes. Abortive attempts to do this 
have evidently been made from time to time ; but anything like thorough 
work is not to be expected here. The spring is fairly copious, but the 
water at once collects in a muddy pool. Hither come the cattle to drink, 
trampling all round and through it ; hither come the pious Moslems to 
wash prior to prayer; and hither come the women with their jars to 
carry home the needed supplies. Consider these mighty odoriferous 
mounds, the swarming flies, this pool of filthy water, and one can wonder 
no more that men are sickly, women feeble, and that they regard 1t as a 
special interposition of Providence on their behalf when their children 
survive the perils of infancy—for these humble peasants have all the 
passionate longings of the Orient, to see a great posterity. 

Not far to the north were several clumps of trees ; above the green 
foliage the red tile roofs of El Merkez rose pleasantly. This is the seat of 
the governor of the Haurfn. The position is both civil and military, 
but his functions are prevailingly military, A soldier of some distinction 
is always chosen for the post. The Turks have never felt perfectly sure 
of their hold upon this district. It is difficult to maintain any satisfactory 
authority over the nomadic tribes that roam over its length and breadth. 
The common peasantry might not cause much trouble; but the free- 
spirited Druzes must also be reckoned with, and in their wild mountains 
and rocky fastnesses of AZ Lejd, they are foemen by no means to be 
despised. The nearest approach to tranquillity was attained under the 
régime of the brave and chivalrous Memdth Pasha. He was a soldier 
who was respected and admired even by those on whom his hand lay 
heaviest. Memdih by name—‘“the praised one,” he is Memdith also in 
fact, and his fame will linger long in the towns and villages, and among 
the far-spreading encampments of Hauran. 

Of Ll Merkez and the Monastery of Job—now Turkish barracks and 
Government offices—of Sheikh Swad and Nawa, Mr. Schumacher has given 
an excellent account (“ Across the Jordan”). Here there is a post and: 
telegraph office ; but the officials are so absorbed in Government business 
that the traveller may consider himself extremely fortunate if his telegram 
is sent off in anything less than three days after itis given in. As to 
waiting for a reply, you might almost go and fetch it yourself in the 
time. El Merkez consists of two straggling streets, running at right 
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angles to each other. To the south of that running east and west is 
the so-called “Monastery of Job.” Entering by an old gateway, the 
post office is to the left. Round a large courtyard is a series of rooms 
ancient and modern, occupied by soldiers. South of this enclosure, 
reached by a small door in the wall, is the sanctuary, where the patriarch 
of Uzand his son lie buried. His wife’s tomb is shown on the side of 
the street in a little grass and weed-covered plot. The tombs in the 
sanctuary are now scrupulously guarded from profanation, fenced off by 
a railing, and covered with green cloth. The floor in front of them is 
used largely by the faithful in the garrison for prayer. Just before the 
door, under the shadow of a great tree, is a fountain for ablutions. The 
water is brought some distance in pipes, and is the same as that which 
supplies the village. 

The great man himself, who sat under a canopy at the side of the 
courtyard in company with his officers, cordially returned my salutation. 
Meantime, Mohammed had been charming himself retailing the story of 
his master’s greatness to a few inquisitive soldiers who had gathered 
about him. Doctors Post and Porter, of Beyrout, must have been some- 
where in the neighbourhood at this time, in quest of botanical specimens. 
Their scientific interest did not commend itself to the favour of the 
powers that be, and they were unhappily stopped a little to the south 
and sent back to Damascus. This we did not learn until our return, and 
considering the end of their enterprise it is perhaps as well that we did 
not meet. No objection was made to our progress, nor was I asked any 
inconvenient questions. 

Riding along by the vineyards that stretch between El Merkez and 
Sheikh Svad, we entered the latter village and rode up to the sanctuary, 
where the great attraction is Sakhret Ayyi#ib. The sanctuary is built of 
basalt ; the roof, which is of solid slabs of the same material, is supported 
by a double row of square pillars. On one of the arches is carved a cross, 
telling of Christiau possession ; but originally no doubt it was a heathen 
temple. In the floor stands the big rock of which Mr. Schumacher has 
given such a full description. It is a monument of hoar antiquity ; the 
hieroglyphic inscription on it proves it to date at least from the time 
of Rameses II. The sanctuary and stone are greatly revered by the 
villagers. 

The place is named after Sheikh Sa’ad, the leader who brought hither 
the company of Soudanese, whose descendants now form almost its sole 
occupants. Here only in Syria do you find a village community entirely 
black. The Sheikh, of course, has duly found his position in the Arab 
Valhalla, and fairly divides the local honours with the ancient patriarch. 
The village is built on a rocky mound, and on the south-eastern shoulder 
of the mound stands the sanctuary, visible, with its white dome, for 
many miles on every side. At the bottom of the hill, towards El Merkez, 
a beautiful fountain bursts from the rock, and over its waters is built 
what is now known as Hammdm Ayydtb, “the bath of Job.” It stands 
open, and is used indiscriminately by all. As the stream escapes, and 
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circles away through the gardens and orchards, spreading beauty and 
fertility along its banks, what a contrast the scene presents to the dreary 
deserts of the Soudan. Considering this, one can partly understand why 
these dark-skinned folks should offer hardly less than Divine honours to 
the man who led their fathers out of the waterless wastes of the far 
south, to settle in what must have seemed to the eyes of the desert 
dwellers a very paradise. 

Wherever you find anything like a shop, be it hut or tent, among 
peasantry or Arabs, there you will find either tartaric or citric acid, or both. 
A ransom is charged for a very small quantity, and it is carried very care- 
fully tied up in a corner of the dress or kufiyeh. A bit is taken by times, 
and sucked for a moment, then carefully restored to its quarters. They 
prize it greatly, believing that its astringent properties exercise a wholesome 
and beneficent influence on the whole system. Here we provided 
ourselves with a stock, which proved of great service in our wanderings. 
We returned through El Merkez to’Adwa&n, and after refreshment, and 
such rest as the flies permitted, I rode down in the quiet of evening to 
Tell’ Ashterah. It is only half an hour distant to the south-east. I rode 
round the base, and then round the top. At intervals along the steep 
sides there is an outcrop of very ancient ruins, particularly on the 
northern slope. It is impossible to make anything of these at present, 
but, doubtless, excavation would bring much of interest to light. The top 
is shaped almost like a horseshoe, open to the north, with a considerable 
depression in the midst. A great cluster of sheepfolds, built of the 
ancient building stones, crowns the north-western ruin. The massive 
approach and gateway, with watch towers or guard houses, now a huge 
heap of blackened ruins, lies to west of the hill, not to east, as 
Dr. Merrill gives it. Everything about the hill betokens that in* hoar 
antiquity it was a place of importance and great strength. The horse- 
shoe shape alone is very suggestive of Karnatm, “the two horns” ; but 
it will hardly do to rest identification on such slender evidence. Lying 
there in the calm evening, the sun low in the west, casting long shadows 
eastward, it was impossible not to dream of what rich spoils of ancient 
lore may lie deep hidden in the hill’s dark heart, waiting but the spade 
of the excavator, to enhance beyond all thought the history of the Orient. 
From fountains rising to the north-east, streams of delightful, cool, clear, 
sparkling water sweep round the base, through reedy meadows. What a 
chance for the inhabitants of ’Adwan if they were only awake to their 
own interests! But, of course, if they came hither, they would bring 
their dirty indolent habits with them: and these flashing pools would 
goon emulate the muddy hole whence they now draw their supplies. 

The change from the sweet, fresh, free hill top, with far-reaching 
vision of the ancient land in the midst of which it stands, back to the 
confined, stuffy, insect-infested Medafeh, was not a very pleasant one. 
Khalil’s bustling activity was the one refreshing element in the place. 
There is an unwritten law in these villages which ordains that the 
expenses of the Medafeh shall fall as equally as possible upon the whole 
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community. Just how each shall contribute towards the entertainment 
of strangers is a matter for individual arrangement. The Sheikh 
represents the community, and in their name proffers welcome and cheer. 
The entire population of the village, work being over for the day, 
gathered at sunset round the Sheikh’s dwelling. The men occupied the 
courtyard in front of the Medafeh, the women and children wandering 
about without the enclosure, craning their necks for a glimpse of the 
visitors. The house in summer is of use really only as a shelter from the 
sun. As soon as he has lost his power, and the shadows creep up the 
valleys and across the plains, all come forth to revel in the cool of 
evening. Supper was served in the yard. A mighty trencher of burghal, 
prepared wheat, with samn, was placed in the midst—the very best the 
village had to offer. We were told off in relays, strangers first, of course, 
and squatting around the dish, with bread and fingers attacked the 
steaming mass. It speedily vanished before this vigorous and repeated 
onslaught, but not until all had-eaten, and had concluded, each touching 
his brow with shining fingers, with satisfied el hamdu lllahs. The 
departure of ight was almost coincident with the removal of the utensils. 
Pipes and cigarettes were produced all round, and as the darkness 
thickened the smoke mingling therewith increased the obscurity, until a 
man’s position could be determined only by the glowing point of burning 
tobacco, or the gurgle of his nargileh. The large company of Fellahin 
settled down in the most business-like manner to their evening’s enjoy- 
ment. Their relations with the Government, the Registration question, 
the cholera, and its probable effect on the sale of their grain, did not 
detain them long ; and, before the first pipe was smoked, their beloved 
pastime was in full swing, and tales were told fit to make each particular 
hair wriggle up with nervous excitement. I thought to interest them 
with descriptions of our western wonders, the telephone, the phonograph, 
the railway, of which they had the most hazy ideas, ocean steamers, the 
implements of war, our mighty cities with their rushing industries. They 
tolerated what must have seemed to them my interminable lequacity, 
with what grace they could, as courtesy to the stranger required. For 
what interest did the things whereof I spake possess compared with the 
supernatural agencies which hemmed in their own lives in these remote 
solitudes! Did I know anything of enchantments? was their eager 
question. Certainly they only half believed my denial, and none would 
have wondered beyond measure if mounds and village had all dis- 
appeared before the morning. They told me of a ruin which lay some- 
where to the north-west, with huge scattered columns, and dark under- 
ground windings where tradition had it that vast treasure lay concealed. 
There was no doubt about the ruin, for many present had seen it as 
boys. But there came one over-curious foreigner, who walked over the 
place and purposed to return and excavate: and from that day to this 
the ruin hath not been visible to any human eye. Many a weary hour 
has been spent wandering in the neighbourhood, and every foot of the 
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soil where once it stood has been carefully explored in vain. Thus do the 
guardian spirits of the place preserve it from the hand of the spoiler ! 

Khalil stirred up the embers of a dying fire, casting a ruddy glow 
over the swarthy faces in the darkness, and to the merry music of 
mortar and pestle, water was boiled for coffee. Mohammed produced tea 
from our stores, and some tasted the beverage of the /ranyies for the first 
time. It would not be easy to displace the coffee, but if only price 
permitted, the “cup that cheers,” &¢c., would soon make a good second 
among these people. This, however, was only by-play; the serious 
business of the evening went forward apace. Did I know Wady en Nér— 
“Valley of Fire”? It was a deep vale not far distant, and a noted resort 
of the Jin—“ fairies.” The sides, as in most of the Jauldn valleys, are 
very steep and difficult of ascent. If you stray along the top of the left 
bank, and look carefully, you will see, about midway up the opposite side, 
a small doorway, with doorposts and lintel of stone. It stands open ; and 
if the sun is in the right direction, his rays striking within, you may 
catch, in the cave beyond, the glitter of red gold. No man can guess the 
wealth there stored ; but, alas! for the poverty-stricken Hawfrny, it is 
effectually guarded. You go down into the valley, and there the 
difficulties begin ; for while the doorway is easily seen from the opposite 
bank it is next to impossible to tell here where to climb. Then the dry 
earth rushes beneath your feet, and it would be almost as easy to climb 
a soft snow wreath. Finally, if you do discover and reach the door, only 
at your peril may you approach ; for from the atmosphere there is 
distilled “a ghastly dew,” which drip, drip, drips from the lintel on to 
the earth below, and these strange dew-drops are possessed of marvellous 
and awful power. If one falls on a piece of wood it is torn into fibres, 
if on stone or iron it is shivered into fragments, if upon any part of 
a man the Irishman’s “smithereens” are nothing to what he would 
become! What wonder if the courage of men oozes out of their finger- 
tips as they confront this mysterious door! So would they have me 
believe, that from the opposing bank when light favours, these hungry 
men gloat upon the shine of the precious metal, which they may never 
handle ! 

Then came a story which concerned Umm el Jamdl, an ancient city 
whose blackened walls may be seen away on the plain to the south-east, 
from the minaret of the great Mosque in Bozrah. In a cavern under this 
city the prophet Mohammed of sacred memory had concealed many 
things of unspeakable preciousness. Fearing the coming of the infidel, 
he had placed a guard in the cavern, before which every man who had 
ever attempted to enter had gone powerless or fallen down ina fit. It 
consists of 40 giant negroes, an enormous camel, and a snake whose vast 
sinewy folds remind one most of “that sea-beast, Leviathan, whom 
God, of all his works, created hugest, that swim the ocean stream.” 
At the sound of an approaching footstep they all spring up from 
apparent torpor, and with a mighty shout and terrific threatening 
aspect, raise barriers of dread which the boldest never yet hath passed. 
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These long centuries of watching in the darksome cave have not wearied 
them, nor hath the age-long fast in any degree impaired their natural 
force. 

Belief in these stores of hidden treasure is kept alive by occasional 
discoveries of coin. Only a few months before my visit, a workman, 
digging for a foundation in Bozrah, came upon a jar full of old silver and 
golden coins. Several who were working near him heard of his find, and 
gathering round him, a promise of silence was exacted from each, and the 
treasure trove was divided among them. But there were too many to keep 
asecret. By and bye the Government got wind of the affair, and all 
suspected of connection with it were promptly arrested. The erewhile 
fortunate men were soon detected, and, as the price of freedom, had to 
disgorge their share of the treasure. One man, however, stoutly main- 
tained his innocence of the whole concern, and he was still being afforded 
leisure to revise his declaration in one of his Imperial Majesty’s prisons. 
This was all decidedly discouraging. Yet every man of these folk trusts 
that one day-he will stumble across concealed wealth, which will make 
him independent of work during the rest of his natural life. 

A very long-winded fellow now took up his parable, and retailed to 
the company, who listened with breathless eagerness, a tale, which was 
simply an Arabic variant on the old Greek story of the fair but faithless 
Helen and the beautiful but unworthy Paris. The variations were 
eminently to the Arabian taste. I gathered myself quietly into my 
“shoe”; the sound of the tale-teller’s voice, in its monotonous half-chant, 
acted as a lullaby, and soon I was far away in the land of dreams, where 
the supernatural is ever at home. 

(To be continued.) 


RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL? OBSERVATIONS 
TAKEN AT JERUSALEM IN THE YEAR 1887. 


By Jamus GuaisHer, F.R.S. 


Tue numbers in column 1 of this table show the’jhighest reading of the 
barometer in each month ; of these the highest appear in the winter, and 
the lowest in the summer months. The maximum for the year, 27°709 
inches, is in February. In column 2 the lowest reading in each month is 
shown ; the minimum for the year, 26°978 inches, is in January. The 
range of readings in the year was 0°731 inch. The numbers in the 3rd 
column show the range of readings in each month, the smallest, 0°129 inch, 
is in July; and the largest, 0°730 inch, isin January. The numbers in 
the 4th column show the mean monthly pressure of the atmosphere, the 
highest, 27-478 inches, 1s in October ; and the lowest, 27:248 inches, in 
August. The mean pressure for the year was 27:38] inches. At Sarona 
the mean pressure for the year was 29°822 inches. 
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The highest temperature of the air in each month is shown in column 5. 
The highest in the year was 102° on August 21st ; on this day at Sarona 
the maximum temperature was 91°. The first day in the year the 
temperature reached 90° was on May 9th, and there were 7 other days in 
this month when it reached or exceeded 90°; in June there were 9 
days; in July 15 days; in August 18 days; in September, 9 days ; 
and in October 14 days. Therefore the temperature reached or exceeded 
90° on 73 days in the year. At Sarona the temperature reached or 
exceeded 90° on 25 days in the year; the highest at Sarona, viz., 100°, 
took place on October 29th; on this day at Jerusalem the maximum 
temperature was 89°; the first day the temperature reached 90° was on 
April 10th. 

The numbers in column 6 show the lowest temperature of the air in 
each month ; the lowest in the year was 27°:0 on the 28rd, 26th, and 27th 
of January ; the temperature was below 40° in January on 28 nights; in 
February it was below 40° on 17 nights ; in March on 11 nights ; in May 
on 2 nights; in November on | night ; and in December on 25 nights. 
Therefore the temperature was below 40° on 84 nights in the year. The 
yearly range of temperature was 75°°0. At Sarona the temperature was 
below 40° on only 15 nights in the year ; the lowest in the year, 32°°5, took 
place on January 28th. The yearly range of temperature at Sarona was 
67°°5. 

The range of temperature in each month is shown in column 7, and 
these 'numbers vary from 35° in January to 55°°5 in May. At Sarona 
the range of temperature in each month varied from 27° in July to 54° in 
April. 

The mean of all the highest by day, of the lowest by night, and of the 
average daily ranges of temperature are shown in columns 8, 9, and 10 
respectively. Of the high day temperature the lowest, 50°°5, is in January, 
and the highest, 91°°9,in August. At Sarona of the high day temperature 
the lowest, 63°°4, was in January, and the highest, 88°°5, in August. 

Of the low night temperature, the coldest, 34°5, is in January, and 
the warmest, 62°, in July. At Sarona, of the low night temperature, the 
coldest, 44°°0, was in February, and the warmest, 69°'1, in August. 

The average daily range of temperature is shown in column 10; the 
smallest range, 14°9, is in February, and the largest range, 301, is in 
August. At Sarona, of the average daily range of temperature, the 
smallest, 18°°5, was in January, and the largest, 25°°1, was in April. 

In column 11 the mean temperature of the air in each month ig shown, 
as found from observations of the maximum and minimum thermometers 
only. The month of the lowest temperature is January, 42°°5, and the 
month of the highest, August, 76°°8. The mean temperature for the year 
is 62°°3. At Sarona, of the mean temperature, the month of the lowest - 
was January, 54°'1, and that of the highest, August, 78°°8 ; the mean 
temperature for the year at Sarona was 66°°5. 

The numbers in columns 12 and 13 are the monthly means of a dry 
and wet-built thermometer taken daily at 9 a,m., and in colynn 14 the 
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mean monthly temperature of the dew point, or that temperature at 
which dew would have been deposited, is shown; the elastic force of 
vapour is shown in column 15. In column 16 the water present in a cubic 
foot of air in January and February is as small as 2? grains, and in 
August as large as 7°6 grains. In column 17 the additional weight 
required for saturation is shown. The numbers in column 18 show the 
degree of humidity, saturation being considered 100 ; the smallest number 
indicating the driest month is 39 in May, and the largest, 77, indicating 
the wettest month in December. The weight of a cubic foot of air under 
its pressure, temperature and humidity at 9 a.m. is shown in column 19, 

The most prevalent wind in January was 8.W.,and the least prevalent 
was 8. In February the most prevalent was E., and the least was 8. In 
March the most prevalent winds were N.W. and E., and the least was 
S. In April the most prevalent was 8.E., and the least was N. In May 
the most prevalent was N.W., and the least was S. In June the most 
prevalent was N.W., and the least were E. and S.E. In July the most 
prevalent wind was N.W., and the least were E. and its compounds. In 
August and September the most prevalent were W. and N.W., and the 
least were E. and compounds of E. In October the most prevalent were 
N.E., W., and N.W., and the least was S. In November the most 
prevalent was N.W., and the least was E. In December the most 
prevalent winds were N.E., 8.W., and N.W., and the least prevalent wind 
was N. The most prevalent wind for the year was N.W., which occurred 
on 108 times during the year, of which 19 were in July, 17 in June, and 
12 in August, and the least prevalent wind for the year was S., which 
occurred on only 12 times during the year, of which 5 were in April, and 
2 in both November and December. At Sarona the most prevalent wind 
for the year was S.W., which oceurred on 97 different days, and the least 
prevalent wind was E., which occurred on only 12 times during the year. 

The mean amount of cloud is shown in column 28 ; the month with the 
smallest amount is June, 0°8, and that with the largest amount, April, 
59. Of the cumulus, or fine weather cloud, there were only 7 instances in 
the year. Of the nimbus, or rain cloud, there were 30 instances in the 
year, of which 8 were in January, 6 in February, and 5 in both March 
and December, and only 2 from May to October. Of the cirrus there 
were 9 instances ; of the cirro stratus, 31 instances ; of the stratus, 3 
instances ; of the cirro cumulus, 68 instances, of which 12 were in 
February, and 10 in January; of the cumulus stratus there were 45 
instances, and 172 instances of cloudless skies, of which 29 were in 
August, 26 in July, and 23 in June. At Sarona there were 104 instances 
of cloudless skies, of which 17 were in October, 14 in May, and 13 in 
September. 

The largest fall of rain for the month in the year was 12°45 inches in 
January, of which 2°88 inches fell on the 23rd, 2°10 inches on the 22nd, 
and 2°09 inches on the 15th. The next largest fall for the month was 
6°72 inches in December, of which 3°34 inches fell on the 15th. No rain 
fell from May 2nd till the 15th of November, making a period of 196 
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consecutive days without rain. The fall of rain for the year was 29°81 
inches, which fell on 46 days during the year. At Sarona the largest fall 
for the month in the year was 5°74 inches in January. No rain fell at 
Sarona from May 2nd till November 14th, with the exception of 
September 12th, on which day 0:08 inch fell, so making periods of 132 
and 63 consecutive days respectively without rain. The fall of rain for 
the year at Sarona was 17:06 inches, which fell on 43 days during the 
year. 


NOTE ON THE HAIMATITE WEIGHT FROM SAMARIA. 
By Esenezer Davis, Esq. 


Prruars the greatest charm of archeological study lies in the fact that 
fresh subjects of interest are constantly being found even in the most 
unpromising lines of research, and in the discussion arising therefrom. 
What to the uninitiated would appear to be only a few illegible and 
unmeaning scratches on a piece of brick or stone, will in the hands of the 
cognoscenti prove to be matter of the greatest importance for the amplifi- 
cation of language, science, and history. Take, for instance, the little 
spindle-shaped object now known as the “ hematite weight from 
Samaria.” Here we find a piece of stone inscribed with a few ancient 
characters giving rise to a prolonged and animated discussion between 
half a dozen scholars, each of whom has something new and important to 
say about it. 

The stone was found to have an inscription—then arose questions as 
to the character and language in which the inscription was written, and 
lastly, its meaning, on which point much difference of opinion has arisen. 

Having given considerable attention to this short text, I wish to say 
that it appears to me to be an undoubtedly genuine inscription in the 
North Semitic language and character, belonging possibly to as early a 
period as the 9th century B.c., if one may be allowed to judge from the 
similarity of the script to that of ether Palestinian texts of known 
date. 

There are eight letters on the weight, three of which are twice 
repeated, and all in the same style of writing, which is that of the 
Moabite stone and other epigraphs of a very early period. Indeed, some 
of the letters of this text resemble the types found on the fragments of 
the Baal Lebanon bowl, which are considered by good authorities to 
exhibit the earliest known forms of the Phcenician alphabet. Comparing 
the characters on the inscribed bead from Jerusalem with those of the 
weight, we find on the former a resemblance to the style of writing of the 
Siloam inscription, more especially in the zig-zag form of the Tsade, and 
the short curve at the bottom of the upright stroke of the Nun. I have 
endeavoured to show the paleographic affinities of these two short texts 
in the following table :— 
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Comparative Study of the Hight Characters on the Weight brought by 
Dr. Chaplin from Samaria. 


“ Weight” Types. Baal Lebn. Moabite. Siloam. 


Bat Gul” Pn SOS ieee) Semele 


Gimel 4 dati ase eres niga) ey 
Lamed Ll Z ip f C 6 a Gao 


Sao ant alalie, /sgy peters 


Ain 90 oe a) ©) Oo 


Tsade v h h wh 


Resh qo 4 a 4 Ss o 


Slice ae WW vv Ww 


The Three Characters on the Jerusulem Bead compared with their 
equivalents wn the Siloam Inscription. 


Bead letters 4 WA 7 
Siloam Letters is 


These comparisons will, I think, justify us in ascribing a very early date 
to the weight, if not to the “bead” ; I believe them both to be very old. 

The inscriptions on these two objects, although very short, present 
considerable difficulty, and appear to have occasioned much discussion. 
My knowledge of the dispute amounts to no more than I have been able 
to glean from the October Quarterly Statement. What has been said as to 
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the identity of the roots 4x5 and 4% is nothing new, as may be seen by 
referring to Gesenius, or Fuerst, or any other good Hebrew lexicon. 
The Kal of these verbs is hypothetical, not being found in any portion of 
the sacred writings. The same may be said of the cognate root 3%. 
The general idea of all these verbs is fo set, put, to make certain, and in 
hiphil to establish, determine, set up firmly. A noun derived from any 
of these roots may, therefore, be very reasonably assumed to have the 
sense of a fixed, firm, established thing, z.e., a standard, either of weight 
or measure. The noun 4%5 from the cognate root 45, is used in the 
sense of a thing set up, a pillar (Gen. xix, 26). 

It would be interesting to determine whether or not this weight is 
definitely related to the gerah, shekel, maneh, and talent—Hebrew 
weights of known value. 

The division of the larger metrical units into four parts appears to 
have been customary among the ancient Hebrews, as we find in 2 Kings 
vi, 25: “ And there was a great famine in Samaria: and behold they 
besieged it, until an asses head was sold for fourscore pieces of silver, 
and the fourth part of a cab ywirvan of dove’s dung for five pieces 
of silver.” 

This is similar to 9x5 375, the formula of the “weight.” Perhaps 
some one of the many learned contributors to the Quarterly Statement, 
being well up in ancient metrology, may consider this matter worthy of 
attention, and so may be able to give us some valuable information on 
this very interesting question. 


The word bey “of” appears to have occasioned much difference of 
opinion between the late Professor Robertson Smith, Dr. Sayce, and 
others, Professor Smith refusing to accept Dr. Sayce’s rendering of it. 
This is generally considered to be a late word. As used in Rabbinical 
Hebrew, it is a particle denoting the genitive case, and as such its use is 
more frequent than in the earlier Hebrew literature. This is certainly 
true, but I see no reason on that account to suppose that it did not exist 
in the earlier form of the language. The Rabbinic dialect has preserved 
elements of the Israelitish tongue which have doubtless descended from 
the popular colloquial idiom of very early times. The persistence of 
ancient tongues in the East is very remarkable. Major Conder once 
informed me that he recognised the dialect of the Tell Amarna letters, as 
still surviving in the speech of the peasantry in many districts in 
Palestine, words being used in senses in which they never occur in the 
Biblical writings. I do not think that we know enough of Hebrew from 
its extant literature to be able to pronounce authoritatively as to the 
exact origin and date of dialectical forms in the language, since we cannot 
reproduce it in its entirety at any one period. There is certainly very 
great difficulty in seeing how a word can be “late” which is found 
written in characters of an alphabet, the peculiar forms of which warrant 
us in attributing to it an antiquity of nearly 3,000 years. If yyy really 
occurs on the hematite weight, it must be rash any longer to pronounce 
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it a late word. If it be so, no reliance can be placed on paleographic 
criteria. Hither paleeography or Biblical criticism must be at fault, it 
being impossible that both can be right. 

“7? is stated by Gesenius, and those who follow him, to be a com- 
pound of \4yrs9, which, with the prefix 4, to, and so marking the genitive, 
Fuerst (Lexicon, swb voce) says dapidetly: “without a preposition it is 
used only in modern Hebrew and Pheenician.” He certainly overlooked 
one place in which the word occurs uncompounded—Sol. song ili, 7 : 
“ Behold his bed, even Solonion’s.” sory yp SMwy TMT Gesenius 
also makes the same assertion. It may be noticed that the shortening 
of RDN to typ occurs in the Book of Judges (vi, 17). This, if not the 
oldest book of the Old Testament, certainly contains some of the oldest 
forms of Israelitish speech. Lys occurs in a compound form in various 
books of the Jewish Canon, but I cannot find a trace of its first origin, 
other than the shortening of 3\4pN to ty. According to Cocceius, 
bya, which is no doubt the truth. The difficulty, in view of 
recent evidence, is to determine at what period in the history of the 
language the shortened form of 9{27S¢ was first used by good writers. 
To say the least, it seems risky to fix the authorship and date of Hebrew 
writings by the use, or non-use, of grammatical forms, the precise age of 
which has not been ascertained. This kind of criticism imparts to 
modern Biblical teaching so much of rashness and inconclusiveness, that 
many intelligent students of the Bible regard with distrust very much of 
the outcome of the so-called “critical method,’ and even refuse to 
acquiesce in any scientific treatment of the Bible, because in the hands 
of some the thing has been carried much too far. 

In view of recent discoveries in Palestine, it would seem that the 
conclusions arrived at by some scholars as to the late introduction of the 
art of writing into that country, must undergo considerable modification 
in the interest of truth. We know very little with certainty as to the 
precise date at which Palestinian peoples first acquired this art, although 
we may reasonably assume from ascertained facts that the Beni Israel 
had a well developed alphabet as early as 1000 3.0. 

It may be clearly seen that certain localities had definite graphic forms 
peculiar to themselves ; as for instance, those of the Jerusalem alphabet, 
which may be recovered from the Siloam inscription, and the Jerusalem 
“bead.” In proof of this, the long and curved strokes of many of the 
letters of this alphabet may be compared with the shortened and angular 
forms of the letters on the Baal Lebanon bowl, and with the closely 
related script of the “ weight.” 

These few remarks are offered with a desire that they may throw a 
little more light on Dr. Chaplin’s valuable “find,” a reswmé of the whole 
discussion as to which, by some competent ae ity, could not fail to be 
both interesting and yalaable: 


Southampton, October 30th, 1894, 
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THE particle S yy need hardly be considered late, since tyr for 342s 
occurs in the Song of Deborah (Judges v, 7), and in Judges vi, 17, vii, 12, 
vill, 26, 2 Kings vi, 11, as well as on the Moabite stone ; but I fail to see 
any reason for the conclusion that these letters on the Samaritan weight 
refer to this particle. On one side it has yx) 3744, or “quarter of the 


standard,” and on the other by» ya; which would thus be made to 
mean only “quarter of that for.” Dr. Robertson Smith arrives at the 
conclusion ‘that it means “quarter shekel”; and I may perhaps be 
allowed to say that I published the same suggestion in the Quarterly 
Statement long before this discussion arose. 

The weight, it appears, is nearly 40 grains (392), which is an eighth— 
not a quarter—of the old Hebrew shekel of 320 grains. But in the 
Mishnah (see my paper on “Jews under Rome”) the Galilean shekel 
appears to have been half that used at Jerusalem. 

The weight is of great archeological interest, but seems to me to have 
no bearing at all on the critical question which has been involved in the 
controversy. Ca Ry C. 


THE ASSYRIANS IN SYRIA. 


THE earliest notice of Assyrians in Syria yet known dates from 1150 B.c., 
when Assur-risisi reached Beirfit, and left his monument at the Dog 
River. Mr, T. G. Pinches, of the British Museum, has, however, just 
published a record of the reign of Assur Uballid (about 1400 3.c.) which 
shows a yet earlier Assyrian invasion of Syria (“Journal Royal Asiatic 
Society,” October, 1894, pp. 807-833). It begins with the settlement of a 
boundary between Assyria and Babylon. The son of a daughter of the 
Assyrian King, who was married to the King of Babylon, being on the 
throne, attacked Phcenicia—no doubt by his grandfather’s order. The 
tablet relates how the Canites afterwards killed him, and how Assur 
Uballid revenged him (which was already known) by a terrible attack 
on the Canites in Babylon, when blood flowed “like the sea,” and the 
writer says, “‘ We overcame his forces, we were mighty against them ; the 
army divided the spoil of the foe, and gathered much.” “They came 
back prosperous.” Kurigabzu II, son of Burnaburias, was set on the 
throne of Babylon, “and all who held their peace and gave service ” were 
(left quiet?) The rest of the text refers to the conquest of Elam by 
Rimmon Nivari, at a later period, and to the accession of Assur Nazir 
Pal about 885 B.c., who appears to have imprisoned his own father and 
slain him, usurping the throne. 

The passage as to Phcenicia appears to contain certain difficulties in 
translating, which, however, do not affect the general sense, which gives 
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a new and valuable episode in Assyrian and Syrian history. We gather 
from Judges iii, 10, that an early Assyrian invasion of Palestine occurred 
after the death of Joshua, about 1400 B.c., and this may be connected 
with the record now found. It seems to have preceded the conquest of 
Galilee by Rameses IT (probably in the time of Jabur II of Hazor and 
Sisem), and it thus tells us what happened after the close of the Tell el 
Amarna correspondence, although that correspondence includes a letter of 
Assur Uballid. Most of the Babylonian letters, however, come from 
Burnaburias, and are thus earlier than Kurigabzu II. In considering 
early allusions to Assyrian captivity (in Num. xxiv, 22; Levit. xxvi, 
32-44, for instance) this information is most important, showing that we 
need not look to the later age of Tiglath Pileser III (732 B.c.) 
The passage referring to Phcenicia runs as follows :— 


6 gu-ma-re SU-ti-t rab-ba-a-tam 

7 utu si-it AN Sam-si adi e-rib AN Sam-si Is-pur-ma ENNU 
BAS-e INA IR-su-nu 

8 AL Bi ra-a-utu INA Ki-rib MAT SAR-SAR u-kas-sir PU 
cu-ub-bu up-ti-e-ma 

9 A-na mas-sar-utu du-un-nu-nu nise ina lib-si-naa  bur-ris 
uw se sib 


“6, All the hosts of the peoples; 7, from sunrise to sunset he sent 
(being angry at their wastings?) ; 8, the city Birdutu (or Birdtw), near the 
land of the Westerns (or Amorites) he besieged : (having dug a trench ?) 
he took it; 9 (they had made a strong defence?) The people in its 
midst he caused to dwell (afar ?).” The passages queried are differently 
rendered by Mr. Pinches, but do not perhaps affect the general sense. 

My. Pinches supposes Birdtu to mean only the “ fortresses” of Phoenicia, 
but perhaps Beirfit is intended. It is often noticed in the Tell el Amarna 
letters as Burdtu. Incidentally (p. 828) Mr. Pinches mentions the word 
Camar for “house,” which has been thought to be a Hittite word, though 
this is doubtful. It is interesting to note that the word occurs in 
Akkadian. For “being angry at their wastings” we might, perhaps, 
read ‘There was no master against their wastings.” Mr. Pinches reads 
“till there was none from their goings.” 
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Dvrine the winter months, when excavation becomes difficult or impossible at 
Jerusalem, Dr. Bliss received the sanction of the committee to undertake a 
journey to the land of Moab, including the examination of Medeba, Kerak, 
and other places of historical interest beyond the Dead Sea. Dr. Bliss had the 
special advantage of a letter of recommendation from his Excellency Hamdy 
Bey, the well-known Director of the Museum of Constantinople. He was 
received most cordially by the Governor of Kerak, and was afforded the fullest 
permission to measure and make plans of buildings, to copy inscriptions, &e. 
After a journey of very great interest he got back to Jerusalem on April 2na, 
and resumed the work of excavation. The report of his journey, with illustra- 
tions, is published in the present number. 


Among other discoveries made by Dr. Bliss in this region is that of a pre- 
viously unknown Roman fort and a walled town with towers and gates, like the 
interesting town of Mashetta. 


To the great regret of the Committee, Dr. Bliss was seized with illness soon 
after his return to Jerusalem, and has had to be removed to Beyrout for change. 
The latest account received from Dr. Post, under date June 13th, is that he was 
then still feeble and required ‘ entire rest for a month or so.” In consequence 
of this, the report of the excavations has been written by Mr. Dickie, who also 
will carry on the work until Dr. Bliss’s return. 


The discovery of an ancient gateway at the south-eastern corner of the wall 
which Dr. Bliss has been tracing is of very great interest, suggesting, as it does, 
important questions with reference to the extent of the city in this direction at 
different periods of its history. 


Major-General Sir Charles Wilson has favoured us with the following 
valuable note on this subject :— 
“Tt is too early to write with any degree of certainty on the age of the 
interesting wall and gateway which have been discovered by Dr. Bliss. That 
Oo 
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wall certainly enclosed Siloam, and the following statements seem to throw 
light on the subject. Josephus distinctly says (‘ Wars,’ V, 9, § 4) that Siloam. 
was outside the walls. Antoninus (570 A.D.) writes: ‘The fountain of Siloa 
is at the present day within the walls of the city, because the Empress Eudocia 
herself added these walls to the city.’ We have thus two definite statements— 
one, by a contemporary writer, that Siloam was outside the walls at the time 
of the great siege; the other, by a Western pilgrim, that the fountain was 
brought within the walls by Eudocia, who was at Jerusalem between 438-454. 
Eudocia’s object was probably to protect the Church of Siloam, which, if not 
built by the Empress, could only have been recently erected. Theodosius 
(530 A.D.) mentions that the pool of Siloam was within the walls in his day; 
and the restoration of the wails by Eudocia is alluded to by Evagrius in his 
‘ Beclesiastical History ’ (i, 22). 

“The wall and gateway discovered by Dr. Bliss are exactly in the position 
in which we should expect to find the wall and gateway of Eudocia, and the 
character of the masonry seems to indicate that both have been largely built 
with stones from older buildings. Other details equally point to a date not 
earlier than the fifth century. The spade has, however, so often proved historical 
notices to be wrong, that we must wait for the result of the further excavations. 
which Dr. Bliss has been instructed to make before theorising. Those 
excavations will, it is believed, settle the question whether the wall described by 
Josephus followed the line of that discovered byjDr. Bliss, or, as I think, kept 
to a higher level and crossed the Tyropeon Valley above the Pool of Siloam. 
In any case, the discoveries are of deep interest, and we must all hope that 
Dr. Bliss will soon be restored to health and be able to continue the great work 
upon which he is engaged.” 


Herr von Schick has sent an account of the little-known but very interesting 
Armenian Convent of the Olive ‘Tree at Jerusalem, together with plan of its 
church, which are published in the present number. 


He is still following closely the work goimg on in the Muvristan, and has 
supplied some further notes respecting it. ‘The southern wall of the great 
cistern under the new, Greek building north of the Muristan turns out, not 
‘to be of rock, as had been supposed, but of masonry, which could hardly, in 
Herr von Schick’s opinion, have supported the old wall of the city. 


The Rey. Theodore E. Dowling reports that tourists at Jerusalem hotels 
are beset with sellers of Palestinian coins. Within the last few years Jews 
at Jaffa, Hebron, Nablus, and Cairo, have reproduced the following coins, 
specimens of which are in my possession :— 

1. Shekel (silver) of Simon Maccabeus, “ Year 3.” In 1883 I was shown 
by different persons in Jerusalem two false half-shekels, but I am 
unable to remember whether they were of “Year 1,” or “2,” or “ oh 
or “4,” 

2. Helmeted with cheek-pieces (oby.) of Herod I (copper; Greek inscrip- 
tion). 

This coin is re-issued, both thick and thin. 
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3. Several small silver coins of the Second Revolt under Simon Bar-cochab. 
Sold unblushingly in the Jewish Bazaars at Jerusalem as genuine. 

4, Large copper coins (Palm-tree and Vine-leaf) of Simon Bar-cochab. 

Obverse and reverse of different coins are sometimes attached in 

these clumsily-designed forgeries. The original lettering is carelessly 
re-produced. 

5. A plate full of the usual specimens of small Jewish copper coins was 
offered to me as a present at Nablus, in July, 1893. One and all were 
false. They were brought from Cairo. 


The Rev. J. E. Hanauer (of Jaffa) has suggested that a paragraph be added 
to put travellers in Palestine on their guard against other forged “ Antiques,” 
such as earthenware lamps, which are made wholesale at Nablus, from ancient 
moulds, and modern imitations of them. 

Caution is also needed in the purchase of large stone seals (generally black) 
bearing in Samaritan or Pheenician letters the inscription: ‘“ David, King, 
servant of Jehovah.” Of these several exist. One of them was purchased by 
a late United States Consul in Jerusalem, and thought by him to be genuine. 

Metal plates, with Phcenician, Hebrew, or Arabic inscriptions in ancient 
characters; little idols, cut out of hard limestone, are also offered for sale, but 
are generally false. It may happen that counterfeit “tear-bottles” are not 
as yet manufactured, but suspicions have been roused on inspecting many 
larger pieces of glass. In the Nazareth district Jews have been lately realising 
fancy prices for ancient glass sold in the United States of America. 


Tourists are cordially invited to visit the Loan Collection of ‘‘ Antiques” 
in the Jerusatem Association Room of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
opposite the Tower of David. Jlours: 8 to 12, and 2 to 6. Maps of 
Palestine and Palestine Exploration Fund publications are kept for sale. 
Necessary information will be gladly given by the Rey. Theodore E. Dowling, 
Hon. Sec. 


Owing to a variety of causes the Annual Jerusalem Association Lecture 
Course, as announced in the January number of the Quarterly Statement, was 
slightly altered. Nine Lectures were delivered. On April 9th Dr. Bliss 
(having just returned from Kerak) lectured on ‘“ Moab in March, 1895.” 

A few residents in Jerusalem have kindly interested themselves in the Loan 
Collection of ‘‘ Antiques,” in the room rented by the Jerusalem Association, 
opposite the Tower of David. Before the next tourist season it is hoped that 
this collection will be considerably enlarged. 

Mons. Arséniew has presented to the Association specimens of Pheenician 
pottery. 

Dr. Bliss loaned some stones from Herod’s Palace, Jericho. 

Mr. Herbert Clark’s two glass cases contain seals (Phenician, Greek, 
Roman, and one Hebrew seal from Silwdn); Assyrian and Babylonian 
cylinders; Greck, Roman, and Hebrew coins; bronze spear arrow heads ; 
stone chisels ; tear bottles, and a mirror. 

0 2 
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The Rey. Theodore E. Dowling’s selection of Jewish and Palestinian coins 
fills a large glass case. 

The Rev. J. E. Hanauer’s flying fox is conspicuous. 

Mr. C. A. Hornstein exhibits birds and ancient lamps. 

Mr. David Jamal loans a black stone head, brought by him from one of the 
numerous tombs scattered round about Gadara. 

Mr. G. BR. Lees’ photographs adorn the walls, and Dr. Wheeler’s Torah was 
made use of in his Lectures on “The Jews of Jerusalem,” and “Jewish Life 
in Palestine.” 


The Rey. J. E. Hanauer writes that he had been told by Jewish colonists 
at Kustineh that the Synagogue of R. Gam’liel the younger (a grandson of 
St. Paul’s celebrated teacher) had recently been discovered at Yebna, and that, 
when itinerating in Philistia, he visited the place, which is an old underground 
vault on the southern slope of the ¢el/, now used as a stable. It is being visited 
by many Jews. 


The Committee have to acknowledge with thanks the following donations to 
the Library of the Fund :— 


“ Etudes d’Archéologie Orientale,’ par Ch. Clermont-Ganneau. Tome 
premier—deuxiéme partie. From the Author. 

“Dictionary of the Bible,” 2nded., Vol, I, Parts 1 and 2, John Murray. 
From the Publisher. 


With reference to Mr. Murray’s generous gift of the second edition 
of “‘Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible,’ in two volumes, containing letters 
A to J, the Rey. Canon Dalton, C.M.G., writes :— 

In these valuable volumes a large proportion of the articles have been 
entirely re-written, by writers recognised as specialists in their respective 
departments, and on a much more extensive scale than before, inasmuch as 
they deal with subjects on which racent research and criticism have thrown the 
strongest light, and concerning which the opinions of the best Biblical scholars 
have undergone the most noted change since the Dictionary was first published 
82 years ago. For instance, the articles on Assyria and Babylonia have been 
re-written by Mr. Pinches, of the Department of Assyrian Antiquities in the 
British Museum ; those on Egypt by the eminent Egyptologist, M. Nayille; and 
those on Natural History by Canon Tristram, The Geographical articles by 
Sir George Grove, which were written several years before the Palestine 
Exploration Fund began its work in the Holy Land, and justly considered 
one of the most valuable portions of the original edition, have been revised, at 
his request, by Sir Charles Wilson and by Major Conder. Sir Charles Wilson has 
also re-written the article on the topography of Jerusalem, which now occupies 
no less than 79 double-columned pages, in lieu of the former article by the late 
Professor Fergusson. He has also added separate maps of the Tribes, and of 
other countries, with fresh illustrations of the sites of places, constructed in 
large measure from the surveys and drawings of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. Indeed few articles of any importance have been reprinted in these 
two volumes without material alterations, For example, the article on the 
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“ Acts of the Apostles,” re-written by the lamented Bishop Lightfoot, occupies 
18 pages, compared with a page anda half in the former edition; that on the 
“Gospel of St. John,” re-written by Archdeacon Watkins, of Durhan, fills 
25 pages, compared with three in the former edition; that on the “ Epistle to 
the Galatians,” re-written by Dr. Salmon, Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, 
comprises 14 pages, compared with a page and a half in the former edition; 
the “ Epistle to the Hebrews,”’ re-written by Dr. Westcott, the present Bishop 
of Durham, fills 14 pages, compared with five in the former edition; the article 
on ‘‘ Deuteronomy,” re-written by Professor Driver, occupies 22 pages, com- 
pared with five in the former edition; the article on the ‘ Apocrypha,” 
re-written by Professor Ryle, of Cambridge, fills 837 pages, compared with four 
in the former edition ; to the article on the “ Gospels,” by the late Archbishop 
Thomson, a supplement by Professor Sanday, containing 26 pages, has been 
added. These instances, to which many others might be added, will serve to 
show the pains and labour bestowed on the re-issue of a work absolutely indis- 
pensable to all Biblical students. The new first volume exceeds the old by 
more than 550 pages. 


The following have kindly consented to act as Honorary Local Secre- 
taries :-— 


James Yates, Esq., Chief Librarian, Leeds. 

The Rev. Charles Druitt, The Vicarage, Whiteclurch, Charmouth, Dorset. 

The Rev. OC. C. Waller, B.A., Diocesan Theological College, Montreal ; 
and Douglas MacFarlane, Esq., 85, Churchill Ave, Westmount, Montreal; 
in place of the Rev. Commander Roberts, who has returned to England. 


Sir Walter Besant’s summary of the work of the Fund from its commence- 
ment has been brought up to date by the author and published under the title, 
“Thirty Years’ Work in the Holy Land.” Applications for copies may be 
sent in to Mr. Armstrong. 


Mr. George Armstrong’s Raised Map of Palestine is on view at the office 
of the Fund. A circular giving full particulars about it will be sent on appli- 
cation to the Secretary. 


Supporters of the Fund will be gratified to learn that this valuable work 
has met with great appreciation in nearly every quarter of the globe, and from 
many learned societies. Copies have been ordered and supplied for the Royal 
Geographicai Society; the Science and Art Museum and Trinity College, 
Dublin; the Free Kirk College, Glasgow; Queen’s College, Cambridge ; 
Mansfield College, Oxford; and for subscribers in Russia, the Netherlands, the 
United States of America, Australia, Japan, and China, besides Manchester, 
Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and other cities of our own country. 

The following are some of the opinions which have been expressed by 
competent authorities respecting tie value of this Map :— 


“‘ A Raised Map of Palestine must prove of the greatest interest to all who 
have visited or intend to visit the country, affording, as it does a picture aw vol 
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@ oiseau of all the physical features. Mr. Armstrong’s interesting work will faith- 
fully present to those who have had the advantage of touring in Palestine the old 
familiar routes they have traversed, and will give to those who have yet to enjoy 
such a journey a clear idea of the sort of country they may expect to see... . 
The educational use to which the map will be put will be very considerable,”— 
The Times. 

‘There are the seas, the lakes, the mountains, and valleys, all so perfect and 
distinct that one can travel over the ground and visit the cities and towns. 
With the Bible in hand the holy sites can be inspected, the historical events of 
the narration can be followed, the movements of the various tribes can be traced, 
the operations of war can be grasped and easily understood. With this Raised 
Map before him a Moltke could sit and plan a campaign as if it were a chess 
problem.”—Daily News. 

“By the aid of such a Raised Map the untravelled student may picture the 
scenery of Palestine, under the allusions to its topography, and see where the 
roads of the country must run; he can follow the tracks of rival armies upon 
its battle-fields and understand better the conditions attaching to rival sites.”— 
Manchester Guardian. 

“Tt is certainly a most interesting and valuable Map, and in no other way, 
short of a personal visit, could one obtain so correct an idea of the contour of 
the Holy Land.”—Cambridge Tribune, U.S.A. 

“The Relief Map of Palestine is the most accurate that has yet been pub- 
lished of that country. It is based on the surveys made by Major Conder and 
Colonel Sir H. Kitchener for the Palestine Exploration Fund, and has been 
most carefully constructed by Mr.George Armstrong, who was himself employed 
on the survey. The relief enables the student to grasp at once the peculiar 
geographical and topographical features of the Holy Land and to understand 
the influence of those features on the history of the country and on the various 
campaigns from the conquest by Joshua to the expedition of Napoleon.’’—Sir 
C. W. Witson, Major-General, R.E. 

‘Mr. Armstrong’s Raised Map of Palestine is the only correct representa- 
tion of the natural features of the country that has been published. It is 
scientifically accurate, and gives a better idea of the country than any flat 
map. It will be of great value to schools and to all scholars.”—C. R. Conpzr, 
Major, R.E. 

“T wish another copy of your Raised Map. Iam greatly pleased with it, I 
do not think I would like to teach the Old Testament without it.”—Professor 
Gorge ApAm Smiru, Free Church College, Glasgow. 

“Tt came through in excellent order and has been pronounced the best 
thing of the kind that we have ever seen,”—The Very Rey. Dean Horrman, 
The General Theological Seminary, New York. 

“All the professors and students expressed the most complete satisfaction 
and admired the correctness and fine execution which more than answered their 
expectation. They anticipate great practical and scientific usefulness.”—Hav. 
M. t& Bacuertert, Biblioth, St. Heliers, Jersey. 

“T need not say that I am well pleased with the Map, and I must con- 
gratulate you upon the patience and skill which you have displayed in constructing 
it.”"—Cnartes BartEy, Congregational Church School, Manchester. 

“The Map arrived safely. I am very much pleased with the Raised Map 
and its colouring; you seem to have taken great pains with it. I hope Bible 
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Students and Sunday School Teachers will come and study it.”—W. H. Rinprr, 
Philosophical Society, Leeds. 

“T had the case opened and found the Map quite safe ; it is a splendid piece 
of work and has given great satisfaction to the Committee.’”—C. GoopyzEar, 
Secretary and Librarian, Lancashire College. 

“You have conferred an invaluable boon on all Scripture Students by your 
issue of the Raised Map. I shall not rest till I have one for my School.”—The 
Very Rey. S. W. AtzzEN, Shrewsbury. 

“The Map is a beautiful piece of work .and equally valuable to the 
historian, the geographer, and the geologist.””—Captain F. W. Hurron, Curator, 
Museum, Christchurch, New Zealand. 

“The Map arrived all safe . . . and has given great satisfaction to everyone 
who has seen it.”’—The Rev. Dova@tas Frrrizr, Free Church Manse, 
Bothwell, N.B. 

“The Map has come quite perfect and is much admired. You have erected 
a monument for yourself that will long endure.’—Rev. Tuomas M. B. 
Parrerson, Hamilton, N.B. 


Subscribers to the Patestine Prierims’ Text Soorrty who have not 
sent in their application for cases for binding the translations issued by the 
Society, are reminded that these are now ready, and that the whole issues— 
Nos. 1 to 26 (up to date)—have been arranged in chronological order, so as to 
make 10 volumes of equal size. 


Index to the Quarterly Statement.—A new edition of the Index to the 
Quarterly Statements has been compiled. It embraces the years 1869 (the 
first issue of the journal) to the end of 1892. Contents:—Names of the 
Authors and of the Papers contributed by them; List of the Illustrations ; and 
General Index. his Index will be found extremely useful. Price to 
subscribers to the Fund, in paper cover, 1s. 6d., in cloth, 2s. 6d., post free ; 
non-subscribers, 2s. and 3s. 


The museum of the Fund, at 24, Hanover Square, is now open to subscribers 
between the hours of 10 a.m. and 5 p.m., every week-day except Saturdays, 
when it closes at 2 p.m. 


The Committee will be glad to receive donations of Books to the Library 
of the Fund, which already contains many works of great value relating to 
Palestine and other Bible Lands. See list of Books, July Quarterly Statement, 
1893. 


It may be well to mention that plans and photographs alluded to in the 
reports from Jerusalem and elsewhere cannot all be published, but all are 
preserved in the offices of the Fund, where they may be seen by subscribers. 


The first volume of the “Survey of Eastern Palestine,” by Major Conder, 
is accompanied by a map of the portion of country surveyed, special plans, 
and upwards of 350 drawings of ruins, tombs, dolmens, stone circles, inscrip- 
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tions, &e. Subscribers to the “ Survey of Western Palestine” are privileged 
to have the volumes for seven guineas. The price will be raised, after 250 
names are received, to twelve guineas. The Committee are pledged never to 
let any copies be subscribed for under the sum of seven guineas. A. P. Watt 
and Son, Hastings House, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C., are the Sole Agents. 
The attention of intending subscribers is directed to the announcement in the 
last page of this number. 

Mr. H. Chichester Hart’s “ Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wady 
Arabah,”’ which forms the second volume, can be had separately. 

M. Clermont-Ganneau’s work, “ Archeolegical Researches in Palestine,” will 
form the third volume. The first portion of it is already translated and in 
the press. 


The maps and books now contained in the Society’s publications comprise 
an amount of information on Palestine, and on the researches conducted in 
the country, which can be found in no other publications. It must never be 
forgotten that no single traveller, however well equipped by previous knowledge, 
can compete with a scientific body of explorers, instructed in the periods 
required, and provided with all the instruments necessary for carrying out 
their work. See list of Publications. 


In the year 1880 M. Clermont-Ganneau published, in 19 parts, the first 
portion of a volume of “ Oriental Archeological Studies,’ and is now about to 
complete the volume by the issue of the remaining parts. The prospectus of 
this valuable work will be found in our advertisement pages. 


Branch Associations of the Bible Society, aJl Sunday School Unions within 
the Sunday School Institute, the Sunday School Union, and the Wesleyan 
Sunday School Institute, will please observe that by a special Resolution of the 
Committee they will henceforth be treated as subscribers and be allowed to pur- 
chase the books and maps (by application only to the Secretary) at reduced price. 


The income of the Society, from March 25th to June 21st, 1895, was—from 
annual subscriptions and donations, including Local Societies, £224 14s. 6d.; 
from all sources—£419 14s. 2d. The expenditure during the same period 
was £517. On June 21st the balance in the Bank was £356 4s. 2d. 


Subscribers are requested to note that the following cases for binding, 
casts, and slides can be had by application to the Assistant Secretary at the 
Office of the Fund :— 

Cases for binding Herr Schumacher’s “ Jaulan,” 1s. each. 

Cases for binding the Quarterly Statement, in green or chocolate, 1s. each, 


Cases for binding “ Abila,’ “Pella,” and “’Ajlin” in one volume, 
1s. each. 


Casts of the Tablet, with Cuneiform Inscription, found at Tell el Hesy, 
at a depth of 35 feet, in May, 1892, by Dr. Bliss, Explorer to the Fund. 
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It belongs to the general diplomatic correspondence carried on between 
Amenhotep III and IV and their agents in various Palestinian towns. Price 
2s. 6d. each. 

Casts of the Ancient Hebrew Weight brought by Dr. Chaplin from Samaria, 
price 2s. 6d. each. 

Casts of an Inscribed Weight or Bead from Palestine, forwarded by Professor 
Wright, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A., price 1s. each. 

Lantern slides of the Raised Map, the Sidon Sarcophagi, and of the Bible 
places mentioned in the catalogue of photos and special list of slides. 


In order to make up complete sets of the Quarterly Statement the 
Committee will be very glad to receive any of the back numbers. 


While desiring to give publicity to proposed identifications and other 
theories advanced by officers of the Fund and contributors to the pages of the 
Quarterly Statement, the Committee wish it to be distinctly understood that by 
publishing them in the Quarterly Statement they neither sanction nor adopt 
them. 


Subscribers who do not receive the Quarterly Statement regularly are asked 
to send a note to the Secretary. Great care is taken to forward each number 
to all who are entitled to receive it, but changes of address and other causes 
give rise occasionally to omissions. 


The authorised lecturers for the Society are— 


The Rev. Thomas Harrison, F.R.G.S., Hillside, Benenden, Staplehurst, 
Kent. His subjects are as follows :— 
(1) Research and Discovery in the Holy Land. 
(2) Bible Scenes in the Light of Modern Science. 
(3) The Survey of Eastern Palestine. 
(4) In the Track of the Israelites from Egypt to Canaan. 
(5) Lhe Jordan Valley, the Dead Sea, and the Cities of the Plain. 
(6) The Recovery of Jerusalem—(EHacavations in 1894). 
(7) The Recovery of Lachish and the Hebrew Conquest of Palestine. 
(8) Archeological Illustrations of the Bible. (Specially adapted for 
Sunday School Teachers). 
N.B.—Al]l these Lectures are illustrated by specially prepared lantern slides. 


The Rev. J. R. Macpherson, B.D., Kinnaird Manse, Inchture, N.B. His 
subjects are as follows :— 
(1) Excavations in Jerusalem, 1868-70, 1894-5. 
(2) Lachish, a Mound of Buried Cities; with Comparative Illustra- 
tions from some Egyptian Tells. 
(3) Recent Discoveries in Palestine—Lachish and Jerusalem. 
(4) Exploration in Judea. 
(5) Galilee and Samaria. 
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(6) Palestine in the Footsteps of our Lord. 

(7) Mount Sinai and the Desert of the Wanderings. 

(8) Palestine—its People, its Customs, and its Ruins. (Lecture for 
Children.) 


All illustrated with specially prepared lime-light lantern views. 


The Rev. James Smith, B.D., St. George’s-in-the- West Parish, Aberdeen. 
His subjects are as follows :— 
(1) The Palestine Exploration Fund. 
(2) A Pilgrimage to Palestine. 
(3) Jerusalem—Ancient and Modern. 
(4) The Temple Area, as it now is. 
(5) The Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
(6) A Visit to Bethlehem and Hebron. 
(7) Jericho, Jordan, and the Dead Sea. 


The Rey. J. Llewelyn Thomas, M.A., Aberpergwm, Glynneath, South 
Wales. His subjects are as follows :— 
(1) Explorations in Judea. 
(2) Research and Discovery in Samaria and Galilee. 
(3) In Bible Lands ; a Narrative of Personal Hxperiences. 
(4) The Reconstruction of Jerusalem. 
(5) Problems of Palestine. 


The Rev. Charles Harris, M.A., F.R.G.S., St. Lawrence, Ramsgate. (All 
Lectures illustrated by lantern slides). His subjects are as follows :— 
(1) Modern Discoveries in Palestine. 
(2) Stories in Stone; or, New Light on the Old Testament. 
(8) Underground Jerusalem ; or, With the Bxplorer in 1894. 
Bible Stories from the Monuments, or Old Testament History 
in the Light of Modern Research :— 
(4) A. The Story of Joseph; or, Life in Ancient Egypt. 
(5) B. The Story of Moses ; or, Through the Desert to the Promised 
Land. 
(6) ©. The Story of Joshua; or, The Buried City of Lachish. 
(7) v. The Story of Sennachertb ; or Scenes of Assyrian Warfare. 
(8) E. The Story of the Hittites ; or, A Lost Nation Found. 


Professor Theodore F, Wright, Ph.D., 42, Quincy Street, Cambridge, 
Mass., Honorary General Secretary of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
for the United States. His subjects are as follows :— 

(1) The Building of Jerusalem. 
(2) The Overthrow of Jerusalem. 
(8) The Progress of the Palestine Exploration. 


Application for Lectures may be either addressed to the Secretary, 
24, Hanover Square, W., or sent to the address of the Lecturers. 
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NARRATIVE OF AN EXPEDITION TO MOAB AND 
GILEAD IN MARCH, 1895. 


By Freprrick Jonss Buiss, Ph.D. 


In December, 1893, the Sublime Porte established the Mutassariflik or 
sub-province of Ma’an, with a Governor resident at Kerak, under the 
Wali of Syria, whose headquarters are Damascus. This territory was 
formerly under the practical control of various Arab tribes, including 
the quasi-Bedawin, the Mujély of Kerak. How all travellers, from 
M. de Saulcy and Canon Tristram down to the most recent times, have 
been compelled either by prudence or by force to pay immense bakh- 
sheesh to wild rulers of the land, is too plain a matter of history to be 
dwelt on here. The entry of the Turks to Kerak has changed all this. 
Hearing that the country had been rendered safe, and inferring that 
travellers would consequently begin to pour in, I felt that the Palestine 
Exploration Fund should be the first to take advantage of the new 
condition of things. The Committee having authorised me to make a 
short expedition to Moab, I consulted with our Commissioner, Ibrahim 
Effendi, and together we were fortunate in interesting Hamdy Bey, 
who kindly requested me to report to the Imperial Museum anything 
of interest that might be discovered. The expedition thus took an 
official character, which was of great service, as I hope these pages will 
show. ‘The season also was favourable, for I had experienced the storms 
of March in Jerusalem, and knew how difficult would be continuous 
excavation. Curiously enough, almost no rain fell here this year in 
January and February, and it is the rain of March, which poured down 
during our absence, that revived the hopes of the people for the summer’s 
water supply. The rain did not prove a serious obstacle to our expedi- 
tion, for the longest detention was at Madeba, where there was plenty of 
work to do. 

It is not my purpose to narrate in full the adventures of the journey, 
which would fill a volume, but to dwell only on what was real discovery, 
touching lightly on places and things described before. 

On Wednesday, March 7th, at about noon, Ibrahim Effendi and I left 
Jerusalem for Jericho, accompanied by my foreman Yusif, or Abu Selim, 
as we generally call him, to distinguish him from Little Yusif, the cook. 
The latter had gone on ahead with our three tents, which we found 
pitched by ’Ain es Sultan. We also took two of our workmen from 
Silw4n, whom we found very handy in exhuming buried stones with 
inscriptions. The presence of Ibrahim Effendi relieved us from the 
annoyance of a so-called guard from the sheikhs of Abu Deis who still 
impose themselves on all travellers to Jericho and the Jordan. I renewed 
my conviction that systematic excavations at Tell es Sultan would result 
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in valuable finds, resting my eyes with longing upon the bit of old mud- 
built wall revealed in a hole scooped out at the base of the Teil. 

My visits to Jericho had always been for some special mission, and I 
had never found time to ride to the Dead Sea! So the next day we 
followed the throng of tourists along the well-beaten track. Arriving at 
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the shore, I was amused to recall the Rev. Haskett Smith’s description 
of the place during the tourist season. , He likens it to Brighton beach, 
and indeed it only lacks a weighing-machine and the Salvation Army to 
complete the presentment. English children gathering shells, men 
bathing, parties galloping in from Mar Saba—it was an incongruous 


My, 
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picture on this usually desolate shore. We lunched by the Jordan. 
Here no one was bathing, for an American had been drowned shortly 
before. Later his body was recovered by an officer who was exploring 
the river in a boat further down. 

From Mar Yuhanna we attempted to strike across country to the 
bridge, but found this very difficult, owing to the deep ravines. Crossing 
by the bridge, and proceeding by the Madeba road, we found our camp 
pitched near Tell Rameh by the water that flows from ’Ain Hesban. I 
was interested in the remains of a fort on the edge of the plain, about a 
mile to the east of the Tell. From the base of the foot hills, the land 
slopes gently down towards the west, and then a hill slopes up smoothly 
but somewhat steeply to a flat summit, which soon comes to a distinct 
edge with a sharp fail to the plain of about 120 feet. Upon this natural 
fortification I traced the signs of a building, some 70 yards in length, not 
rectangular, but following the contour of the hill, Like much of the 
building about Jericho, all was ruined but one course of stone imbedded 
in the soil, leaving the real ground plan. 

Soon after striking camp we passed one of the Arab stone circles 
described by Conder, and noticed within it a plough, jars, and other 
objects left there on deposit. These are thus placed “to the account of 
Khalil,” or Abraham, and are perfectly safe till their owners return for 
them, As we rode up the hills the clouds began to gather, and after a 
chilly lunch in a cave above the road, the rain .began to pour down. 
Nebo was hid from view, and thus the hoped-for ascent was’ placed out 
of the question. On arriving at the top of the long climb from the 
Jordan Valley, we entered on the green plateau stretching before us to 
the east, veiled in the driving mist and rain. Fortunately our camp had 
been pitched at Madeba before the tents had got wet. The afternoon 
was passed profitably in studying the valuable article on Madeba, 
published in the number for October, 1892, of the “ Revue Biblique,” by 
the Rev. Pére Sejourné. He gives a sketch map of the town, indicating 
the ancient buildings and other monuments that have been brought to 
light by the inhabitants in digging for foundations of houses. His article 
contains such full notices of the history of Madeba from the earliest 
biblical times to its disappearance from history, which be thinks may be 
due to the destructive march of Chosroes early in the seventh century, 
that I need only to refer the reader to his pages, written with a literary 
charm that rivals their accurate scholarship. 

I have spoken of inhabitants, for after a desolation of over 13 cen- 
turies this ancient site was again occupied in 1880 by a colony of 
Christians—Greek and Latin—from Kerak. Hence Madeba is for the 
present a precious place for the archxologist. Changes go on so rapidly 
that constant visits are necessary, Thus some ruins seen by the Pére 
Sejourné have disappeared ; while not only have others been brought to 
light, but more complete excavations in some places which he described 
have necessitated alterations of his plans, which, I am sure, no one will 
welcome more than himself. 
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Madeba occupies one of the low eminences which rise here and there 
from the vast undulating plain. In its centre the ground rises more 


MaApEBA—RUINS OF CHURCH, 


rapidly, forming a natural acropolis some 200 yards square, now occupied 
by the Latin Mission. It is more than probable that this height was 
once crowned by an actual acropolis, and the discovery of thick walls at 


Be 
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one point on the slope seems a confirmation. The whole town is barely 
a quarter-mile square. Gates were seen by the Pére Sejourné at the 


(From a Photograph by Dr. Bliss; 


Mosaic at MADEBA. 


north and east. The eastern one I did not observe ; of the northern one 
only the face of the flanking tower remained at the time of my first visit, 
and when I returned ten days after, I found that destruction had even. 
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then been at work. Gates, of course, imply walls, and on his plan the 
Pére Sejourné traces their probable course, suggested by the contours, 
and by large stones at various points. At the south-west of the town, 
and placed by hirn outside the wall is the large pool, with solid walls, so 
often described by travellers. 

On wandering about the town, one finds an extraordinary mingling of 
the ancient and the modern, of the grand and of the squalid. The 
meanest house has a beautifully carved lintel or door post ; built in the 
rudest wall may be found a graceful Corinthian capital. In front of 
dirty, dark houses are courts paved with fine slabs of stone. One 
chamber, which is shared alike by the owners and their chickens and 
goats, is floored with the mosaic shown in the photograph. In the hope 
of bakhsheesh, which we met, they scoured the pavement, revealing all 
the beautiful colours—the fruit. trees, lions, gazelles, birds, and other 
animals with the central human head. In many cases all you can see of 
a house is the front wall and the flat roof which terminates in the sur- 
rounding ground, The happy owner in chance digging had hit upon a 
buried wall-—the face of this he cleared, and also a space in front, with a 
path descending from the road level. He then would find that this was 
the front wall of a buried house, and then would need only to clear out 
the débris inside, put on a roof, and leave the three other walls still 
buried on the outside. He has thus a truly subterranean dwelling. 

Everything ancient is put to use. Of the four churches shown on the 
plan, Nos. 1 and 3 are each covered by two or more houses; No. 2 is to 
serve as the foundation of the new Seraya, or Government House ; and 
No. 4 alone is to be kept for its original ecclesiastical designation, for I 
am rejoiced to report that the Greeks are to restore it, or rather rebuild 
it on the old lines, 

The smallest, and at the same time the most interesting of these 
churches is No, 3. Its singular shape, and its faulty orientation, suggest 
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that it was not originally built for a church. It looks more like a pagan 
temple. But that it was used as a church there is full proof. The body 
of this building is a rotunda, having an inside diameter of 32 feet, with a 
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long arm, terminating in an apse, circular within, and of an octagonal 
form without. The entire inside length is about 71 feet. As one house 
occupies the rotunda part, and another the eastern arm, measurements 
to an inch were difficult, but the above figure is correct to within a few 
inches. Indeed, all measuring in Madeba is difficult: you must give 
notice to the family that you are coming to plan and photograph, humour 
them into promising to scrub the floor and clear up the litter, and then 
submit perforce to their presence and comments, while you dive into dark 
corners and make your plan. 

The circular body of the church is-covered with a tesselated mosaic. 
In the middle is a circular border, 6 feet 2 inches across, containing a 
Greek inscription. All my photographs of this failed, so I copy it from 
Pére Sejourné : S. 


NAPOENI 
KHNMAPIHN@EO 
MHTOPAKAIONETIK 
TEN XN NAMBACIAHACGE 
OYMONONYIEA MOYNS 
AEPKOMENOCKA@GAPEY 
ENNOONKAICAPKAKAIE 
PFAWCKA®APAIC 
EYXAICAYTON 


ONAAON... 


I translate from his French, with a few small alterations due to notes 
on p. 271 of the “Revue Biblique” for April, 1895, in which the text is 
emended by the addition at the end of the word EYPHC: 


“Tn gazing upon the Virgin Mary, Mother of God, and upon Him 
whom she brought forth, Christ the Sovereign King, only Son of the 
only God, be thou pure in mind, and flesh, and deeds, in order that 
thou mayest, by thy pure prayers, find God Himself merciful.” 


A second mosaic inscription of seven lines occurs in the part between 
the rotunda and the arm; the commencement of all the lines is covered 
by the wall of the actual house. In restoring and translating this, the 
Pére Sejourné has thrown light on the age of the church. 

“The very beautiful mosaic work of this sanctuary, and of the holy 
house of the altogether pure Sovereign Mother of God (has been made) 
by the care and the zeal of this town of Madeba for the salvation and 
the reward of the well-doers, dead and (living) of this sanctuary. Amen, 
Lord! It was accomplished by the aid of God, in the month of 
February of the year 674, indiction 5.” This Seleucidan year would 

P 
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correspond to 362 a.p. For the learned father’s notes on the date and 
on the inscription, I refer the reader to his article. At the right, on 
entering the church, he copied a third inscription of one line : 


AFTIAMAPIA BOHOI MHNATQA 


He translates: “Holy Mary, help Menas IV.” This, he thinks, refers 
to some Bishop, or other illustrious man, buried in the church. 

It is noticeable that the first inscription refers, not to the erection 
of the church, but to the laying of the mosaic, so that we may still 
think that the building may have originally been pagan. While I 
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was attempting to photograph, the interior of the room presented a 
picturesque scene. In a dark corner, two women, clad in the blue 
costume of the Bedawin, which the Christians of this district all wear, 
were seated on the floor by a rude tripod of sticks, from which was 
suspended a goat-skin full of milk, which they were shaking backward 
and forward to make butter. Standing by was a pretty child dressed in 
red, with a red handkerchief on her head, and a pearl cross on her hair, 
tightly grasping an orange and some sugar we had given her. Men and 
boys stood about, watching me at the camera, and anxious to give advice 
as to how the work should be done. They were all very good natured, 
and we parted excellent friends. 
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The original walls of the church stand to a height of 9 feet at least, 
and the two modern houses follow the same lines. The only point that 
is not clear is the western end of the church. Here modern walls have 
been built. However, I give the ancient columns and walls as I found 
them. Perhaps there was some sort of an atrium. 

The recovery of the plan of Church No. 1 was a much more compli- 
cated affair. The blackened walls on the plan indicate the parts actually 
seen, And difficult was the task of seeing them! This ruin played 
hide and seek with us while we made our bewildered way through three 
rooms and an out-house of one man’s dwelling, two rooms of another’s, 
walked over the roof of a third man who was away and whose neigh- 
bours would not let us have the key, and finally found the west front in 
the open air ! 

I was, however, able to collect the data for an accurate plan. The 
south-east part was the best preserved, giving the line of apse, the 
altarvwm, the exact width of nave and south aisle, the position of columns 
between them, the south-east corner, and a good part of the eastern and 
southern walls. The breadth of the church (outside measurement) is 
thus shown to be 72 feet exactly. The length is 125 feet, correct to a 
few inches. The nave is 29 feet broad, having exactly twice the breadth 
of the aisles. The bases for the columns rest on a line of slabs, 3 feet 
broad and about 3 inches high, forming a division between aisle and 
nave. The pavement of the aisle is of small tessere. The a/tarvwm 
proper is raised 54 inches above the nave, and is paved with marble slabs 
about 18 inches square ; this pavement is also found in the part of the 
church immediately below, forming a black and white diagonal pattern 
around a circle, extending 10 feet 8 inches westwards from the altariwm 
and terminating near the western wall of the house which covers the 
eastern part of the church. The owner declared that the western part 
of the nave, included in the house we could not get into, was paved with 
tesseree, to which there were steps down from the marble pavement. If 
this is so, then it would indicate that the marble pavement formed part 
of the choir. This suggests the beginnings of the later development of 
church planning. This view is supported by the line of wall found 
running parallel to the much ruined west front, as we may consider the 
former to be a part of the narthex. 

The Pére Sejourné calls this the Cathedral of Madeba, and remarks 
on the remains of columns, capitals, architraves, &c., all in the Corinthian 
style, built in the rude houses round about. He tells me he noticed the 
eastern wall as 1 have drawn it, but thinks it later than the original church, 
hence in his plan he suggests the three apses. 

The recovery of the ground plan of Church No. 2 was accomplished 
just in time. During the Dominican father’s visit it had not been 
cleared out sufficiently to prove it a church, and he sets it down as a 
temple. A little later and it would have been buried under the new 
Government house. The whole is ruined down to a height of 3 or 4 feet. 
The form is an ordinary one. The church has been excavated from 
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within, and the exterior of the walls does not always appear, but the 
finding of the south-east chamber and of both the interior and exterior 
lines of the apse was enough to prove the plan that I give. In the 
southern line of column bases only three were found standing. In the 
northern line we have eight, indicated in black, but there were originally 
nine ; the seventh is missing, and the eighth has evidently been slightly 
shifted ; the dotted lines on the plan show its original position as well 
as the place for the seventh. The style is Corinthian, as may be gathered 
from the photograph. It is not properly orientated. 

Church No. 4 is built upon vaults, so that whereas the interior of 
the church is ruined down to a foot the outer walls remain to a con- 
siderable height, sometimes 12 or 15 feet. These are built of small 
stones, with drafts and rough bosses. The column bases are massive, 
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and, notwithstanding that they occur at irregular intervals, are in situ. 
It has a narthex, and chambers to the south-west. The outside measure- 
ments, excluding the narthex, are 83 feet 6 inches in length by 55 feet 
6 inches in breadth. 

It is curious to find four churches in so small a town. No. 1 is to 
the south of the acropolis, Nos. 2 and 3 are to its north-east, near 
together, and No. 4 to the north. Itis now two monthssince I measured 
them, and in the meantime [ know not what other remains may have 
been found in this treasure-house of Madeba. 

In this interesting place we were kept by the rain till Tuesday, 
March 12th. That morning we marched to Ma’ain or Baal Meon. This 
is like so many of the sites of the district, a mass of indefinite rains on 
a hill, with many vaults visible. It is a place where you may stay an 
hour or a month ; in the former time you can see all that the surface has 
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to show, while the latter period is the minimum demanded by the spade. 
Having neither the time nor the authority for a month’s digging, we 
marched on after our hour was over, taking a pretty path vzdé Libb, a 
similar ruin, to the regular road from Madeba. About 2 miles north of 
the Wady Waly, we observed some columns on the hill to the left of our 
road, Riding up we found that they belonged to the “ Menhir,” marked 
on the map as directly on the Roman road. Three columns, broken at 
the top, are standing, and many others lie about partly imbedded. All 
are weathered, but show signs of inscriptions. They are monoliths, cut 
in the form of columns on a perfectly plain square base, whose side is 
only one inch more than the diameter of the columnar part. I directed 
the men to dig up the smaller part of an imbedded column which was 
fractured. As it rolled over, we were pleased to recognise a good Latin 
inscription. It was late, and we determined to return the next day, dig 
up the other part, clean, and copy. We rode in to our deliciously-placed 
camp. After the mud of Madeba, how grateful to find a clean, dry, hard 
flooring for our tents, with sparse grass. They were pitched in the Wady 
Waly, with a circle of gently rounded hills about, staidly green. Near 
by flowed the oleander-bordered brook, smoothly and quietly as far 
as the ruined bridge, where it suddenly plunged down a gash in the 
wonderfully worn and furrowed limestone to a pool below. The rocks 
are so smooth and white and slippery. A charming spot. 

Returning early the next morning to the “ Menhir,” we found plenty 
to do. The wind was bitterly cold. We dug up first the fractured 
column and found it to be a Roman milestone with the inscription complete. 
The beginnings of most of the lines were weathered, but all was made 
out and squeezes were taken. It reads :— 


* IMPCAESARLSEPT1 
MIVSSEVERVSPIVSPER 
TINAXAVGARABICVSA 
DIABENICVSPARTHICVS 
MAXIMVSPPPONTIFEX 
MAXIMVSTRIBVNPOTES? 
VITIIMPXICOSIIIPROCOS 
ET 
IMPCAESMAVRELI 
VSANTONVSAVG 
PER 
MARIVMPERPETVVMLEG 
AVGPRPR 
XI 
IA 
The number is 11, according to both the Latin and Greek numerals. 
The question is: 11 Roman miles from where? Madeba is too far, but 
Ma’ain is just the right distance away. In coming from Ma’ain we did 
not follow a Roman road, but one may exist in a somewhat different line. 
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We set up the stone and photographed it. We dug up another bit of a 
column, and found the lower part of another milestone inscription :— 


TRIBPCOSIPPP 
PER 
FLAVIVMIVLI 
ANVMLEGAVG 
PRPR 


A third stone had independent inscriptions on two sides, but too 
defaced to read. One of the standing columns appeared to contain the 
names of Constantine and his sons. Thus we had six or seven inscrip- 
tions here. Officers placed the name of their respective Emperors on 
milestones. The question is whether a new column was erected each 
time, or whether the so-called “ Menhir” represents an older construction 
upon the columns of which the inscriptions were carved. I incline to the 
latter view. 

While we were at work the Bedawin came up and attempted to 
bluster ; it was amusing to note how they were quelled by our genial 
Effendi, who for the moment effectively assumed his official air. We 
returned for another delightful night at Wady Waly. The next day we 
marched to Dhiban, approaching this spot, where were enacted the exciting 
scenes relative to the Moabite Stone, with some thrill. The ruins have 
the same disappointing appearance as those of Ma’ain and Libb. The 
site is better. Dhiban occupies two hills, the western one being protected 
by two deep valleys. It was a large place. The ruins are in general not 
characterised by ornamentation and there is little classic work. This 
is an encouraging fact for the excavator whose aim is to get as soon as 
possible to the old Moabite levels. The sheikhs of the Hamideh were 
very civil and anxious to show us all the “torn stones,” which is their 
phrase covering inscriptions and ornamentation. They led us down to 
the bed of the Wady, and pointed out part of the oil-press discovered by 
Tristram’s party. They also declared that in a certain cave there was 
something or other which we could not get an idea of, and as I have been 
led on so many wild-goose chases by indefinite descriptions of caves we 
decided to ride on to Araier without hunting for the cave—a proceeding 
we regretted the next day, as the reader willsee. Before remounting, how- 
ever, we dug up a most interesting fragment. It is evidently a part of a 
pilaster with a human figure carved upon it in high relief. Only the trunk 
and the right hip remain. This pointed hip suggests figures of a well- 
known Pheenician female type (see Cut III in my “Mound of Many Cities”), 
but the absence of breasts rules out this idea. Mr. Dickie, after a study 
of the photograph, shows that it probably represents a man standing with 
his weight thrown on his right leg, which would cause the right hip to 
protrude, and would explain the lack of symmetry between the two sides 
of the body. The fragment is 13 inches high, which would give about 
3 feet for the complete figure. It is of a warm reddish stone. We did 
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not bring it to Jerusalem, but I left it where I can find it again. It is a 
constant source of regret tome that Mr. Dickie did not arrive in Jerusalem 
till a day or two before I returned from the trip, on which his assistance 
would have been invaluable. 

Notwithstanding the preparation given him by the detailed descrip- 
tions of former explorers, every traveller across these green plains must 
experience a thrilling moment of surprise on coming suddenly to the top 
of the almost perpendicular cliffs that bound the magnificent cafion of 
the Mojib or Arnon. We struck this view at ’Araier, which I place on 
my map somewhat east of the point if usually occupies. It crowns one 
of the natural buttresses that round out from the cliffs, and affords a 
capital bird’s-eye view of the upper waters of the Arnon. Here we came 
upon a Christian from the Southern Lebanon, a sort of wandering 
merchant among the Arabs, who knew the country like a book. We also 
had an excellent guide from Madeba. They were thus two capital in- 
dependent witnesses. Directly below, one sees the Mojib, formed by the 
junction of three deep wadies, one coming from the east, and two from 
the south; these two latter first join together and then unite with the 
eastern branch, a couple of miles above the bridge. For the eastern 
branch I recovered the name S’aideh, for the south-eastern, or maim 
southern branch, the name Lejjfin, and for the south-western, or smaller 
southern branch, the name Baluwa. I noticed that the maps give the 
name S’aideh to the main southern branch. However, I was delighted to 
find later, on consulting Tristram’s “Land of Moab,”! that the names 
given him by Sheikh Zadam (which I prefer to write Zottam) corresponded 
to those I recovered for the three branches. The only difference is that 
for the central branch he was given the name Mkharrhas, whereas mine 
was Lejjfin. Well, a few days later J encamped at the Springs of 
LejjQn, and found that a couple of miles down the valley there were the 
Springs of Makhérus! My witnesses named the valley from the upper 
springs, Zottam from the lower. The agreement between the testimony 
gathered by Canon Tristram 23 years ago and my witnesses is complete, 
aud we can unhesitatingly apply the name S’aideh to the eastern branch, 
Lejjin or Makhérus to the central, and Balu’a to the small southern one. 
The memory of this view from ’Araier was of great service later on when 
journeying north-east from Kerak I passed across these wadies. 

I am sorry to say that by taking the route from Dhiban to the river 
by ’Araier—where the ruins are not extensive, though the place must 
always have been important as a look-out—we missed copying a Roman 
milestone in the regular road. One of the Dominicans, passing later, 
took it for granted that I had copied it, as he knew I had copied several. 
The descent from ’Araier, which at first is along the face of the cliffs, 
was accomplished without difficulty, though it is almost impossible to 
remain in the saddle. Further down, the road becomes easier. We 
observed a stone circle of massive work, and near by the field was dotted 


1 See p. 131, footnote. 
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with dozens of little heaps of stones. Our guide said it was the site of a 
battle, and each heap marked the place where a man fell! We saw 
similar places later on. The rocks here are covered with the Arab tribe 
marks which we found so plentifully at Mashetta. Our camp was by 
the stream. The warmth of the air was very grateful. It seemed odd 
to be camping so securely in a spot so much dreaded, and rightly, by 
former travellers. 

The next morning, March 15th, we accomplished the difficult climb 
up the south wall of the canon. This is fully 2,200 feet. The real 
difficulty is to get up the last two or three hundred feet. When we had 
arrived at the top, Abu Selim declared that he would not feel easy until 
he had seen the loaded mules at the top of the ascent. It seemed 
impossible that they could accomplish the feat without slipping and rolling 
back down the precipitous slope. While we watched their brave and 
successful attempt to climb the cliffs, I felt that had the Children of 
Israel ever come this way, with their women, and children, and baggage, 
we should have found some notice of it, not only in the history of their 
march, but in the Psalms which praise God for their miraculous 
deliveries.1. To transport a vast multitude down and up this gorge 
would have been a serious affair in times of peace, but think how impos- 
sible while they were passing through a hostile country! The route 
of the Israelites is uncertain, but I think that the following points show 
clearly that they did not pass through the centre of the Land of Moab :— 

(1) They evidently passed to the east of Edom (Numbers xx, 21). 

(2) At Ije-Abarim they were to the east of Moab (Numbers xxi, 11). 

(3) They got to the other side of Arnon without complications with 
the Moabites. 

(4) Reference is made (v. 4) to the “ brooks of Arnon,” which well might 
mean the upper wadies near the present Haj Road where they are shallow. 
Thus being beyond the northern limit of Moab, with the awful chasm 
between thera and their enemies, they turned next and camped at Dibon- 
Gad (Numbers xxiii, 45), the modern Dhiban, achieving a grand victory 
over Sihon, King of the Amorites. It is interesting to note that at the 
present day the Mojib is the limit between the lands of the Keraki and 
those of the Hamideh. 

We lunched on the top of Jebel Shihan, a gently-rounded hill, which 
serves as an excellent landmark, and can be seen from our present camp, 
south of the walls of Jerusalem. We observed an enclosure, about 
150 yards square, at the end I recognised the apse of a small church, 
though Tristram took it for a temple. We saw two large vaulted Roman 
cisterns. 

Part way up the slope was a Roman milestone with defaced 
inscription ; I read the letters mpxir. From Shihan we rode rapidly 


‘ Numbers xxi, 14, 15, certainly points to especial marks of God’s favour in 
this district, but the “brooks of Arnon” and “the stream of the brooks that 
go down to the valley of Ar,” &c., suggest the upper wadies. 
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to Kerak, having time merely for a glance at Beit el Kuhn (also 
called Kasr Rabba), and at Rabba, which have been described so often 
before. 

On the way we were joined by a young sheikh of the Beni Sukhr, 
whose father, Zottam, had been such a faithful guide to Canon Tristram. 
We at last came to the end of the monotonous plain; Kerak, the 
impregnable, loomed before us with the Wady ez Zayatin between. 
Plunging down from the town along the opposite slope came a fearless 
horseman, who met us in the valley. This was Mr. Forder, of the 
Church Missionary Society, who from the beginning to the end of our 
stay was most cordial in every kind of assistance. Our tents were 
pitched in the garden of the Greek Convent, to whose head I hada 
letter from the Patriarch of Jerusalem. He gave us a cordial welcome, 
and recognised in Ibrahim Effendi an old friend. From the earliest 
days the noble Moslem family of the Chaldi have been patrons of the 
Greek Convent. In recognition of the official character of the expedition 
on our tents appeared the Turkish flag. Soon after our arrival the 
Governor sent down an officer, saying he would receive us in the evening 
and begging to know what he could do for our comfort. What a con- 
trast to the former style of reception at Kerak! We were welcomed by 
the Turkish Governor, the English Missionary, and the Greek Abbot ; 
our predecessors had the Mujéli for their hosts, and their method of 
entertainment was to keep their guests under close guard, and to demand 
a ransom for their release. Everyone knows that the Mujéli are a tribe 
of spurious Arabs, having none of the virtues of the race whose name 
they borrow, who it is said came from Hebron, and until recently have 
lorded it over the Land of Moab. The form Mujéli is the plural, the 
singular is Mujelli. Their day, however, seems to be over, and they are 
at present camping near Kasr Rabba. 

After dinner we waited on the Governor in the spacious new Seraya 
built in front of the castle. His Excellency Hussein Helmy Bey Effendi 
is a man about 40 years of age, with a keen eye and most intelligent face. 
For years he was General Secretary at Damascus. He is well fitted for 
the difficult post of Governor of Kerak: acute of mind, fearless, and 
scrupulously honest, he is respected and feared by all. Moreover, he is 
well read in history. He read Ibrahim Effendi’s letter from Hamdy Bey, 
and at once entered with enthusiasm into the spirit of our mission, 
promising every assistance. He is keen on the antiquities of his district, 
and had twice visited Petra, and seemed anxious to have us go. 
Ordinarily a special permit is required. However, my mission did not 
include Petra. But it was very tantalising to be so near this wonderful, 
and usually so inaccessible, spot, with every facility offered for visiting it. 

Later, his Excellency called at our tents, and showed great interest in 
making out the squeezes of various Arabic inscriptions of the place. 
When we dined with him Sunday evening, we found that he had looked 
up the historical references in his Arabic library. 

Although Kerak has been so well described by Canon Tristram, I may 
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be allowed to give my own impressions of this almost.impregnable place. 
It is situated on a triangular hill, almost entirely surrounded by deep 
valleys which naturally cut it off from the higher encircling hills, except 
at its south-east corner, where an artificial trench across the two valleys, 
which at this point are close together, completes the isolation. The 
general trend of the triangle from base to apex is W.N.W. Nothing is 
more difficult in this country than to recover the names of wadies, as 
they often have two or more; however, I give them as they were given 
to me, though they differ from Tristram’s book. The base of the triangle 
is formed by the Wady ez Zayatin (separated from the Wady Kerak 
by the neck of land which afterwards spreads out to form the triangle) 
descending rapidly to the Wady Jowwad, which, forming the right or 
northern arm of the triangle, joins the Wady Kerak at the apex; the 
Wady Kerak thus forms the left or southern arm. The town occupies 
the comparatively flat top of the hill at its south-eastern end; thus it is 
not a perfect triangle, but has a bend in the wall along its right arm, 
where it swings across the hill to meet the left arm above the Wady 
Kerak, leaving the north-western and longer half of the hill, narrowing 
to its apex, outside the town. The northern and southern wadies are, 
according to Tristram, from 1,000 to 1,350 feet deep, while the Wady ez 
Zayatin, under the castle, is much shallower. 

The ancient wall surrounding the town is in ruins, but it can be 
traced all along the line. In places it stands for a considerable height. 
Besides the great castle at the south-east, there are four towers. These 
latter all date from Crusading times, and are in distinct contrast to the 
main part of the wall. The towers are built of hard yellow limestone 
cut in the usual style of the Crusaders; the wall is built of flint and 
sandstone ; the stones themselves are not large, but are peculiarly long 
and thin ; the courses are often not continuous. Between the towers 
there are small turrets, some of Crusading work and others of the style 
of the main wall. This latter style also occurs at the great castle ; here 
we also find the long thin stones, only much larger ; many, but not all, 
are drafted. The style of boss is peculiar, especially at the quoins, 
where it often projects for more than a foot, with a long square set back, 
ending in a rough mass. It is thus a unique combination of rough boss 
and smooth boss, giving the corners an extraordinary effect. From the 
point of view of defence, as well as of architecture, these projecting 
bosses, up which anyone could climb, seem an extremely stupid arrange- 
ment. The building is very bad: while the courses are preserved the 
wall has no smooth face, the stones project irregularly, and no attention 
has been paid to vertical bonding. Where the joints are particularly 
large, they have been pinned up with chips. The arrow holes may not 
have been a part of the original scheme, but may have been pierced later. 
The wall, especially above the Wady ez ‘Zayatin, has a long raking base. 

That this masonry antedates Crusading times is proved by its 
position ; it is found in the north wall facing the city, in the eastern 
wall, and also in a wall running north and south through the interior of 
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the castle. The present south and west walls are of a totally different 
masonry which has all the marks of Crusading work. The inference is 
that the original castle was narrower in width than the present one, 
occupying the crest of the hill; the Crusaders not only re-built the 
southern end, but added to the width by erecting a new wall further 
down on the southern slope, not, however, destroying the old west wall, 
which still stands on the higher level, but now is within the castle, 
dividing it into two parts. To what period we are to ascribe the more 
ancient part it is impossible to say without further examination. It is 
not Crusading work; between the Romans and the Crusaders it is 
difficult to find a builder for it; the Ronians certainly never built in this 
rough manner ; and hence by a process of elimination we are brought to 
consider the question: Can it be Moabite? I will leave it to others 
more Jearned than myself to answer the question. 

We spent Monday afternoon, March 18th, in visiting the interior of 
the castle, with a most intelligent officer for our guide. So complicated 
is its structure, it would require days to understand and plan it properly. 
I can only give a general description. It is in the form of a trapezium 
some 250 yards long, the south end being much shorter than the north. 
In the time of the Crusaders the castle proper was at the south end. 
Here it is isolated from the hill beyond by a broad trench cut across the 
neck ; Tristram says that a wall of native rock had been left at each end, 
thus forming a gigantic cistern, but at the time of my visit only one was 
left. Between this scarped ditch and the castle there is a huge pool. 
High up on the wall there is an Arabic inscription, extending almost its 
whole length. This south castle contains a large, lofty hall. The chapel, 
so well described by Tristram, is in about the centre of the main fortress. 
And how to describe this fortress? As one wandered along the series 
of parallel vaults and galleries, story upon story, dimly lighted by shafts 
through the vaults, past the rows of beds of the respectful Turkish 
soldiers, who, being off duty, were engaged in different domestic pursuits, 
the mind was bewildered. J was able to notice, however, that the 
vaults under the western or Crusading addition were larger and more 
solidly built than the others. In this part there was also a large hall. 
The work of clearing out the vaults is, I believe, still to go on. 
Tristram speaks of large reservoirs, but I understood from the officer 
that none had been found. Opening from the Crusading part above the 
Wady Kerak there is a very lofty and narrow gate. The main entrance 
is now, as formerly, towards the city, from which the castle is isolated by 
another ditch. 

To return to the town. In former times it was approached only by 
four galleries, cut in the rock. One near the north-west, or Bihar’s 
Tower, is still used, and has an arched gateway at its outer opening, 
which is 9 feet 3 inches broad. The gallery itself is much broader, and 
twists inwards for about 70 yards, but its original length was about 
125 yards, its inner part having been destroyed. I need to add nothing 
to Tristram’s description of Bihar’s Tower. Abu Selim copied the 
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inscription. The northern tunnel] is now partially blocked up, and 
appears simply as a long cave. At the north-east there are three more 
tunnels, one of which is closed. 

The town contains few monuments. Near the castie we visited a 
well-preserved Roman bath. In the centre of the town is the ruined 
mosque, once a church, as attested by the chalices still left on either 
side of the inserted Arabic inscription. This we copied, as well as one 
on a long stone, lying near by. I have sent home a squeeze of the 
latter; if my memory serves me right, it relates to the re-building of 
the mosque by the inhabitants of Kerak, and of the remitting of taxes 
in consequence. There are also Arabic inscriptions on two of the other 
towers. The town contains four old pools, two of great size. Ancient 
cisterns are most numerous, sometimes three occur in one house. Were 
they dug by the order of King Mesha? But this opens up the question 
of Karcha, and of the Moabite Stone and its original position, which I 
cannot enter upon now. Only about half the area of the ancient town is 
now covered by houses, so excavation in Kerak would be possible. 

As we sat on the lofty top of Bihar’s Tower, Mr. Forder told me that 
along the ridge outside the town there is a hermit’s cave in the face of the 
rock. It must be approached by rope-ladders. Within is a small chapel, 
a recess for bed, a furnace, and a cistern with channels from without to 
catch the cliff drainage. In the Wady ez Zayatin, beyond the castle, we 
visited a tunnel piercing the mountain, with another tunnel running 
directly below in the same line, the two connected at intervals by air- 
holes. What these lead to I was unable to ascertain. In the Wady 
Kerak are three good springs ; the highest called’Ain el Franj, connected 
with ’Ain es Sufsaf below the town by an aqueduct; the third is ’Ain 
Jara, after the junction of Wady Kerak with Wady Jowwad. The 
weather during our stay was very cold and cloudy, and I did not get the 
view of Jerusalem and Bethlehem that a fine day affords. 

The population of Kerak is varying, as the inhabitants own both 
houses and tents, thus leading sometimes a nomadic, sometimes a town 
existence. During harvest time the town is comparatively empty, when 
they become real Bedawin. The Keraki are estimated at between eight 
and ten thousand, but this includes those who never live in the town. 
The Christians number a few hundreds. There are scattered shops, 
difficult to find, but no regular market. The houses are built with the 
débris of former ages, often leaving causeways for the streets. In one 
of the houses we copied some Greek inscriptions. The people are cunning 
and mean looking—an appearance justifying their reputation. 

We were four nights in Kerak, leaving at eleven on Monday, the 19th. 
‘The Governor kindly gave us an escort of two horsemen, more for guiding 
than protecting us, as both knew the district. One lad, whose family 
came from Damascus, had been brought up in a castle on the Haj road_ 
close by, and, as a cavalry soldier, had scoured the whole country. We 
were entering upon an unexplored region, for preceding travellers had 
always, I believe, marched north to Dhiban, and then struck off east to 
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Umm er Resas. My plan was to march north-east to Umm er Resas, to 
find out what I could about the upper wadies of the Arnon. Our road 
ran at first somewhat south-east and then north-east, till we came to the 
springs of Lejjin. I took bearings at various points on the route, and 
was able to fix the position of the springs at a point about 10 miles north- 
east of Kerak. The water bubbles out from the bottom of a wady, and 
has a good taste, but is somewhat warm. Our guides said that it ran 
into the Mojib, giving its name to the Wady Lejjitn, or central wady as 
seen from Araier. On my asking for the Wady el Balu’a, old Khalil, of 
Madeba, whom we still kept with us, pointed off to the north-west, which 
placed it where it had been pointed out to us before. From Shihan the 
ruin of Balua had been shown us in the same line, undoubtedly taking 
its name from the wady. Around the springs, for some distance, the 
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land is well cultivated. The brook flows for a half mile east, and then 
joins the great wady coming from the south, called the Wady ed Debbeh, 
which our guides said crossed the Haj road “a day’s journey below 
Kutraneh.” Hence I was able to fix its general position. They also 
vouched for the Springs of Makhérus, a couple of miles down the wady 
from Lejjfin, but I had not time to visit these. Indeed, I was always in 
a strait betwixt two on this journey ; on the one hand was the desire to 
do everything thoroughly, on the other, my buried wall in Jerusalem was 
calling me back. 

We had travelled slowly, stopping for lunch on the way, and did 
not arrive at Lejjan till four. Mr. Forder had never visited the place, 
sv though we were told that there were ruins we were not prepared to 
discover a genuine Roman town. But we had no time for expressions of 
surprise, for there was none too much daylight left for me to make a 
plan of the place. Moreover it had begun to rain. However, I am 
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able to furnish an approximate restoration that does not claim to be 
accurate to the foot. The town is rectangular, about 670 feet north and 
south, by 850 east and west. The town wall is built of small smooth 
stones, aud is over 8 feet thick. It has gates on the four sides. The 
gate-posts are of massive stones. The southern gate is triple, the central 
opening being 11 feet wide. Besides the four corner towers there are 
towers along the walls between, six on both north and south, and four 
on both east and west. These intermediate towers are hollow; they 
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project 38 feet from the wall, and are 28 feet across. They have straight 
sides, with a circular termination. Many are simply a heap of ruins, 
but all could be traced. At right angles through the town there run 
two great streets, over 50 feet broad. Facing these streets there is a 
series of chambers some 30 feet deep by 13 broad. Side streets, about 
25 feet broad, parallel to the main east and west avenue, were also 
traced in the south-west part, likewise lined with chambers. They may 
also have existed in other parts. In the south-east corner a high heap 
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of ruins suggested a more important building. Long thin slabs of stone, 
such as were used in the Hauran for roofing, occurred. The buildings 
inside the town are very much ruined, and seem to have been built 
roughly and without mortar. The whole suggests a Roman military 
town, with strong outside walls and towers, and barracks built 
symmetrically but roughly within for the soldiers and their families. 

On the hill to the west of the springs I saw a ruin which I had no 
time to visit. Some weeks later my friend, Mr. H. W. Price (who has 
assisted Dr. Petrie in Egypt this last winter), during a trip in Moab, 
visited Lejjin at my request. His guide took him to this ruin on the 
bill, and was afraid to go down into the plain. Mr. Price supposed that 
this higher ruin was the one I had asked him to visit, and made a 
sketch plan of the place for comparison with mine, but it turns out he 
discovered the fortress. 

It is a building much in the style of Kusr Bshér (see plan of latter), 
with one entrance, corner towers, but having also an intermediate tower 
on two sides. It measures 50 or 60 yards square. 

There is a resemblance between the wall of the military town of 
Lejjan and the outer wall of Mashetta. Outside the town there are 
other ruins that seem to be important, but the sun set before I could 
examine them, and early the next morning I was obliged to ride on. 
First we crossed the Wady ed Debbeh, which here is broad and shallow, 
and rode north-east over a rocky country, broken by wadies, to the 
Rjum Rishan, or heaps of Rishan. One of these, at least, is the ruin 
of a square watch tower, of which we saw many scattered all over the 
district. From this point I took an angle back to Lejjin, as the heaps 
stand on a slight ridge commanding a good view. A half mile beyond 
we crossed the Wady es Sultan, which is the last of the southern feeders 
of the Arnon, running into the Wady Lejjin. It is not deep at this 
point. Then we rode for about 7 miles over an undulating plain, tempt- 
ing one to a canter, which I injudiciously attempted, for the treacherous 
ground is honeycombed with rat-holes, and just before we reached 
another watch tower my horse went down and I was lamed. So I confess 
that I did not experience the supposed joy of the discoverer a moment 
afterwards when on crossing a swelling of the ground, the stately and 
finely-preserved Roman fort of Kusr Bshér stood out solitary on the 
featureless plain. Being in great pain my one idea was to get off the 
horse, and as he scrambled over the fallen stones that impede the 
entrance to the fort, I barely noticed a long Latin inscription on 
the lintel of the gate. However, lunch is the traveller’s best panacea. 
My interest in the place revived wonderfully, and I began to hobble 
around, taking measurements and photographs. The inscription was out 
of reach, and as we were uncertain just where to find our camp, we 
decided to leave it for another visit. 

The tents proved to be only 5 or 6 miles off, nearly due north. They 
were at the bottom of the Wady es S’aideh, the main east feeder of the 
Arnon, across whose main wadies we had thus ridden in one day. 
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The spot is very picturesque, with fine cliffs all about. It is a couple of 

miles above the springs which, unfortunately, I had no time to visit. 
That evening I had an interesting hour over the map, which I was 

able to correct from my observations. The position for my fort—Kusr 
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ascertained by bearings taken at various points all the way from 
Kerak, I had been able to check, by a direct bearing on to that helpful 
landmark, Jebel Shihan. My two guides were jealous of each other, and 
I was able to keep them good- natured during a stiff examination by 
treating it in a jocose way as a legal proceeding: These natives are 
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something like children, if you press them too far they are liable to 
invent. Their testimony was taken independently, so there was no 
collusion, On the way, Said, the soldier, said that Wady es Sultan 
flowed through Kutraneh, on the Haj road. In the evening I asked 
Khalil, the Madebite, who had travelled with the mules, for the names 
of the wadies we had crossed. When he mentioned Wady es Sultan, I 
casually enquired where it came from. “ East, east, beyond the Haj 
road.” “ And at what point does it cross?”..“ At Kutraneh.” “Some 
distance from it, I suppose?” “ No, wullah, through the very centre.” 
Hence the line of this wady was fairly well fixed. 

That night we had a splendid camp fire, lighting up the picturesque 
rocks. The next morning I sent Abu Selim to the fort with men to 
build up a rude wall across the gateway, that the inscription might be 
reached, and rode myself with Said, the soldier, to see what the other 
Kusr Bshér is hike. For the Arabs use the plural, Ksfr Bshér, to 
indicate the large fort and another building 13 miles W.N.W. Heading 
towards this, we crossed several small gullies, the beginnings of wadies 
that run north-west to the Wady es S’aideh. This building turned out 
to be one of the many watch towers scattered over the district, but is the 
largest one I noticed. It measures 74 feet by 58 feet at the base. The 
walls have a distinct batter. They are 4 feet 6 inches in thickness, and 
are built of roughly squared stones, the largest being 7 feet. The base 
seemed to be solid (or possibly the tower was built on vaulits), for the door 
is some 15 feet above the ground. There were no signs of steps. 

Just before arriving at the fort we noticed a great open pool, or tank, 
similar to the one at Madeba. The men had built a fine temporary wall, 
and Abu Selim had already beaten in the squeeze ; two men were 
standing on the wall beside him, keeping the papers in place till they 
should dry sufficiently to be taken off and laid in the sun. The stone 
was a very difficult one to squeeze, as its surface was rough and gritty. 
Fearing that the squeeze would not render the worn incisions, I deter- 
mined to study the stone thoroughly. So I stood for 33 hours on the 
wall in the bitter wind, constantly wetting the inscription, and eagerly 
waiting for the sun to flash out from between the driving clouds. I 
recovered a large part of it, but the squeeze proved to be a more valuable 
witness than myself, for on my submitting it to the distinguished 
epigraphist of Jerusalem, the Pére Germer-Durand, he made out the 
whole inscription. 

The following is his reading :— 


OPTIMISMAXIMISQVEPRINCIPIBVSNOSTRISCAIOAVRELIO 

VALERIOAIOCLETIANOPIOFELICIIN VICTOAVGVSTOERT 

MARCOAVRELIOVALERIOMAXIMIANOPIOFELICIINVICTOAVGVSTOET 

FLAVIOVALERIOCONSTANTIOETGALERIOVALERIOMAXIMIANO 

NOBILISSIMISCAESARIBVSCASTRAETEORVMMOENIAFOSSAMENTIS 

AVRELIVSASCLEPIATESPRAESESPROVINCIAEARABIAE 
PERFICICVRAVIT. 
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This is late Latin, as shown by the barbarous word fossamentis. I give 
a free translation :— 


“Tn honour of our most excellent and great chieftains, Caius Aurelius 
Valerius Diocletian Pius Felix Invictus Augustus, and Marcus Aurelius 
Valerius Maximianus Pius Felix Invictus Augustus, and Flavius Valerius 
Constantius and Galerius Valerius Maximianus, the most noble Cesar, 
Aurelius Asclepiates, Preses of the Province of Arabia, has undertaken 
to complete this Fort and its walls with ditches.” 


The inscription is surrounded with a border, upon which x7, the last 
two letters of the third line, and T1s, the last three letters of the fifth line, 
run; unfortunately, they do not appear in the squeeze, as Abu Selim 
naturally supposed that the whole inscription was included in the border. 
It is interesting to notice that there is not a single abbreviation. The 
names of the Emperors date the building at the very beginning of the 
fourth century. 

It is a pity I could not read the inscription on the spot, for then I 
would have searched for the ditches, of which, however, I remember no 
signs. Perhaps the word refers to the large pool, as well as to the 
smaller cistern directly before the gate. 

As may be seen from the illustration, the exterior of the building 
is preserved almost to the top, but the small towers on the side of 
the gate have fallen down, and there is a large breach in one of the 
corner towers. The fort is almost square, and measures (including the 
towers) 172 feet 6 inches along the front by 189 feet at the side. The 
masonry of the outside wall shows drafted stones in its lower courses, 
but higher up the stones are smaller and wider, and the joints primed 
up with chips. Small openings occur high up. There are two small 
windows above the main gate, the lintel of which is saved by a relieving 
arch and rests upon two pilaster capitals. 

The interior is more in ruins. There is a large open court, with 
twenty-seven rooms, exclusive of the towers, opening off it, six on the 
front and seven on each of the other sides. Above these rooms there is 
a second storey. Owing to my accident, I was not able to climb the 
towers, but Abu Selim reports that they are in three or four storeys, with 
a stair in the corner ; the lower storeys consist of one chamber each, and 
the upper of two or more. 

That evening I had an exceedingly bad quarter of an hour. In 
Kerak I had changed plates in the dark, and I now discovered to my 
horror that I had been exposing the back side of the plates! I was 
strongly tempted to go back to Kusr Bshér, but time was too pressing. 
However, I was relieved in Jerusalem to find that the plates developed 
all right, only in the interests of true science I must confess that in the 
wall of the Kerak Castle and in the photograph of Kusr Bshér, right 
and left have changed places. Such are the vicissitudes of travel. 

The next day, March 22nd, we rode to Umm er Resas, and thus were 
once again on the beaten track. Here we saw nothing to add to 
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‘Tristram’s description of the Christian town. I have not altered its 
,position on my map, but I believe it is east, rather than north-east of 
Dhiban. Our next point was Mashetta, which we wished to reach vid 
Ziza, but it was necessary to return to Dhiban as we had heard further 
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particulars in regard to the cave of which the Arabs had spoken. While 

ons Shihan a partner of the Lebanon Christian we had met at ’Araier, 

held forth at length on this cave and promised us an _ inscription. 

Accordingly we rode from Umm er Resas, in a high wind, to Dhiban, 

and at once were shown to the desired Maghara Abu Nathi, which is 
Q2 
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directly on the right of the regular road from Madeba. We entered by 
a sloping passage, 40 feet Jong, and found ourselves in a natural cave, 
irregular in shape, about 30 feet in length and 11 feet in breadth. 
Within there was an irregular shaft to the surface of the ground at the 
top of the hill, a section of which shows 8 feet of soil and 7 feet of rock. 
This shaft, as well as the passage by which we entered, seems due to a 
breaking into the cave by the Arabs. Opening from the cave are several 
natural projecting bays, one of which had been artificially squared, and 
contains a sarcophagus, measuring inside 6 feet 10 inches by 2 feet 
5 inches, with walls 4 inches thick. The roof of the cave has been propped 
up with rude pillars built of older fragments. To the right of the 
entrance a well-built arch extends diagonally to the sarcophagus-niche ;. 
at about right angles to the entrance is a passage lined with well-jointed 
stones, leading to a chamber lined with beautiful masonry, having the 
well known shallow draft made by simply smoothing the margins of the 
stones, while the centres are finely dressed by the comb-pick. Along 
the wall runs a moulding, of which I give a drawing,! evidently some 
distance below the roof. This chamber was blocked up by stones. On 
going without I found that the hill sweeps around in a half circle to a 
point opposite the inner wall of the chamber, and so close to it that I 
infer that it was originally out on the slope, and is buried in its own 
débris. We thus have an external tomb-chamber, leading into the cave, 
which was the real burial-place. We were much disappointed to find no: 
inscription, but it was interesting to have discovered some Roman 
remains at Dhiban, for Roman the chamber appears to be. 

The local sheikhs paid us a friendly call, bringing a sheep, barley, 
and milk, for which they absolutely refused pay. They showed us a 
Greek inscription and promised to report any discovery to the Governor 
at Kerak ; this they will do, for they desire his favour. After dinner 
we held a grand Council. I desired to camp by the nearest water to- 
Mashetta. The winter had been very dry, and Ziza was reported water- 
less. On leaving Kerak, Said, the soldier, described a certain castle on 
the Haj road south of Mashetta, called Deb’aa, which I take to be the: 
Kula’at el Belka of the map. Plenty of water and flour. “ Barley?” 
Tasked. “ Barley ?” he said, “ enough to feed an army of horses.” He 
painted the place with such glowing colours that I had visions of a 
billiard table. The next day he was doubtful about the flour. Later 
the barley became problematic. Finally the water showed signs of evapora- 
tion. Then his rival Khalil stepped in and declared there was no water 
there this year. The upshot was that I decided to go to Madeba, though 
very reluctant to leave the route by Wady Themed, and attend to our 
commissariat department. The decision was fortunate. We arrived at 
Madeba Saturday the 23rd. The next day a violent storm set in, one 
tent was damaged by the wind, and we were glad enough to avail our- 
selves of the kindly-proferred hospitality of the Latin Convent. The 


’ This drawing is not published, but is preserved at the office of the Fund. 
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Head was away, but the priest in charge placed practically the whole 
establishment at our service. How the rain beat down for two days! 
But Tuesday there was a break, and we’ set off for Umm el ’Amad, 
having fixed upon it for our headquarters from which to visit Mashetta. 
as often as was necessary. Passing Umm el ’Amad, and finding it 
favourable for a camp, we rode on to Mashetta, arriving in an hour and 
three-quarters. 
— PLAN oF PALACE AT MASHETTA — 
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First, however, we crossed the Haj road, and a wonderful sight it is. 
Fancy over one hundred and fifty paths, made by the tread of the camels, 
‘side by side, sometimes parallel, and sometimes running into each other, 
and you will get some idea of the Haj road. Desolate it was, but one’s 
imagination easily peopled it with the motley procession of thousands and 
thousands moving once a year gladly towards the south, and once a year 
sadly towards the north. For many fall by the way, and many perish 
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by plague. Interesting it is to remember that every year the sons 
of Ishmael repeat the journeyings of their cousins, the sons of Israel. 

After a hurried glance at the rich magnificence of the sculpture om 
the southern fagade and a general examination of the place, I began on 
my carefully-measured plan. As it differs only in some details and 
proportions from the one in Tristram’s book I do not need to repeat the 
general description. 

After a few measurements I began to see that the place had not been 
laid out with perfect symmetry. For example: on the east side the 
distance between the south-east tower and the bastion to the right is- 


Pian cr mner FPavtace ar MasHerra 


61 feet 9 inches, while the distance between the north-east tower and’ 
the bastion on the left, which should be the same, is 63 feet 9 inches ; 
the distance between the intermediate bastions themselves have a inhi 
variation of 5 inches. 

On Tristram’s plan the tower behind the Inner Palace at its north- 
west corner is shown to be hollow. I had not his plan with me, but 
[ also observed this feature, though I did not see the curious projection 
which he marks, and which I take the liberty of adding to my plan. He 
however, does not place this bastion directly at the back of the oh oe 


but gives an opening on to the courtyard ; on my plan it opens on to the 
palace. 
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At my request Mr. Price examined carefully all the bastions with 
reference to their solidity, and he reports that the other two bastions at 
the back of the palace are hollow, also the one at the left of the west 
octagonal bastion, and probably the corresponding one on the east. I 
easily recognised with other travellers that the outside fagade was never 
finished, indeed, the lack of fallen stones and of débris show that there 
remains 77 sitw about all that ever was built. 

Entering the gate, we find the enclosure divided into three parallelo- 
grams. Only the central or largest one contains buildings. As Tristram 


(From a photograph by Miss Mzynors.) 
ENTRANCE GATE OF MASHETTA. 


points out, this is divided into three sections. The first, nearest the 
vate, contains a court, surrounded on three sides by chambers, and 
having two large door-openings, and massive piers in the four corners. 
All has been simply blocked out, the walls to all appearance never 
having been carried more than a foot above ground. There is almost no 
débris. The measurements show the same lack of symmetry as observed 
without. The second section is open, and the third contains the Inner 
Palace, which consists of brick walls resting on three courses of stone. 
An interesting question arises as to how the Inner Palace was lighted. 
There is not a single window from without, and inside there are only a 
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few small round openings over the doors. Canon Tristram describes 
explicitly the dome over the chamber zB, which has the apsidal recesses. 
but at the time of my visit no trace had been left of this. I agree with 
him that the large hall a was never covered, for there is no sign of 
vaulting, nor is there sufficient fallen brickwork to account for its 
destruction. But I go still farther. cc, pp, and EE, are now open; no 
signs of vaulting remain, and they are not choked with fallen brick. 
DD must have been open in order to have lighted the other chambers ; 
and I believe that cc and gx were open as well, otherwise the chambers 


(From a Photograph by Miss Mynors.) 
Inner Patack oF MASHETTA. 


off their extreme corners would have received practically no light from 
pp Iasked Mr. Price to look into the matter, and he agrees with my 
observations and conclusions. 

We spent a second day at Mashetta, arriving at 8.30 a.m., and leaving 
at 5.30 p.m. J completed my plan, and photographed, and Abu Selim 
took squeezes—I will not say of the inscriptions, but of the graffiti, 
which are scrawled on every available stone both inside and outside the 
enclosure. Of original inscriptions, really belonging to the building, 
there are none. These gruffiti are of three kinds. (1) Cufic, with 
possibly some that are Nabatean ; (2) Arabic, and (3) Arab tribe-marks. 


ld 
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We took 18 squeezes, including all varieties. The Arabic ones may be 
ascribed to the Haj pilgrims. The Arab wesem or tribe-marks, are found 
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everywhere in the district. Here, at Mashetta, some are quite recent—- 
must have been carved within a few months Among these are certain 
forms that bear an accidental resemblance to Greek letters. The com- 
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bination «7m occurs often, both among the recent scrawling, and the 
older. It is also found with other wesem at Amman. 

A word about the name of the place. It may be written Umm Shetta 
or Mashetta, but certainly not Mashita. The latter pronunciation I 
never heard once. The day of our second visit was the great feast at 
the close of Ramadan. We were very late in returning to Umm el 
*Amad, and the camp fire in the distance was a cheering beacon. It was 
a disappointment to have no time to turn aside for a visit to Ziza and 
Kustul, so near, and yet so far when we considered our limited time. 
On arriving at camp we found an especial dinner for the day, with 
flowers on the table, while the muleteers were enjoying the extra treat 
of a sheep. Canon Tristram will be interested to learn that his old 
friend and guide, Zottam, is buried at Umm el ’Amad. 

With the work at Mashetta I felt that the main objects of our trip. 
had been accomplished. Our route back to Jerusalem lay by ’Amman 
and Salt. At’Amman we were again detained by a violent storm. We 
camped near the theatre, that magnificent and almost complete Roman 
monument. ’Amman has much changed since the Circassians came in 
1880. They now number 10,000 souls. Their houses are built of old 
materials as well as of mud brick. The town has a neat, thrifty appear- 
ance. Every room has its chimney ; every house its porch or balcony. 
The yards are nicely swept. The people have a free and independent air. 
At first the destruction of the monuments, consequent on the establish- 
ment of this colony, was great; the Basilica has disappeared, and one 
apse of the interesting Therme ; but the Mukhtar told me that they 
now have orders to leave the ruins alone. Fortunately they appear not 
to have touched the theatre. 

We spent Sunday, March 30th, at Salt, and on Monday turned our 
faces directly towards Jerusalem. And how to describe the ride down 
the beautiful Wady Shavib? Were we in sterile Syria or in some valley 
of Switzerland? Wooded hills, the rushing stream, the green glades— 
how delightful it all was! And then the flowers—not solid patches of 
one colour, such as I have seen in the Lebanon, but each square yard at 
the side of the road seemed a natural nosegay—red and blue and purple 
and pink and yellow, all growing together and embedded in delicious 
green, But this was too beautiful to last. As we descended the: 
vegetation grew scantier, and the heat greater. When we reached the 
Ghor it became almost unbearable, and the ride into Jericho was like a 
throbbing nightmare. Never was I gladder to reach camp. 

On Tuesday, April 2nd, we arrived safe in Jerusalem, and I found 
Mr. Dickie awaiting my return. The task of writing this report while 
my excavations have been going on has been a hard one, hence its defects. 
will perhaps be pardoned. I have sent a brief report with plans and 
photographs to his Excellency Hamdy Bey, who has expressed himself 
much pleased with the results of the trip, and asks me to keep him aw 
courant with all my work, as well as to write him of future trips. I 
cannot close this report without testifying to the great assistance rendered 
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me on the trip by Ibrahim Effendi, who seemed never to mind hard- 
ship and fatigue, provided the mission could be accomplished. 


JERUSALEM, 
May 21st, 1895. 


FIFTH REPORT ON THE EXCAVATIONS AT 
JERUSALEM. 


By Arcurpaup C. Dicxrn, A.R.I.B.A. 


Ir is with much regret that I find the duty of writing this report has. 


fallen upon me, in consequence of Dr. Bliss’s unfortunate illness. Just 
after sending off his report on the expedition to Moab, his health began 
to break down, from the effects of over anxiety and work, combined with 
the unusually excessive heat we have experienced here for some weeks, 
culminating in extreme nervous prostration. This necessitated his removal 
from the camp to the Grand New Hotel, where he was for a week under 
the care of Dr. Wheeler. Jam glad to say he is now much better, and 
has left for Beyrout, where the doctor has ordered him to take complete 
rest for a time. 

This report ought to have been written a week ago, but, on account 
of the before-mentioned difficulties, Dr. Bliss was unable to give any 
attention to it. 

I do not intend to go into a complete report of the excavations, but 
only to give a running description of the work since its commencement, 
as Dr. Bliss will enter into more minute details later on. 

As will be remembered, the wall at the end of last season was left at 
the point where it emerges from the Jewish Cemetery. Consequently, on 
April 15th, the work of Season 1895 was commenced at this point, the 
wall being picked up where previously seen, and followed for a distance of 
30 feet, where it stepped up on to a rising scarp, and was unfortunately 
lost. From this point, the digging was transferred to a point about 90 
yards to the south-east. Dr. Bliss’s reasons for digging here were : First, 
the wall, where last seen, running as it did up against a scarp which 
rose gradually up to the surface of the ground, leading on to the natural 
rock—which was almost all exposed—gave little hope of it ever being seen 
again, until it came to a point where the d¢bris had accumulated to some 
degree above the top of the rock. Secondly, the contour of the rock 
followed the swing of the wall and scarp where seen, and at several places 
had been stepped out to form beds for the stones. A trench, B, was dug, 
cutting in a line at right angles to the contour, but nothing was found 
unless a bed of lime on a rock bottom 3 feet below the surface at the point 
where the inferred dotted line cuts the trench. To exhaust the 
possibilities of the wall being further to the north, taking the direction of 
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the higher contour of the rock, three shafts were sunk where shown, at 
C, Cl, C2, and connecting tunnels were driven between them, the long 
trench already spoken of being connected with Shaft C by a tunnel, thus 
making a complete section of the hill between the rock contours. Nothing 
satisfactory, however, was found. At Shaft C’ a piece of wall was 
discovered which, on examination, proved to be some rude construction, 
probably a dwelling. Shaft C' disclosed a rock scarp which must have 
also been used for one side of a house, the rock being recessed at different 
places along the face, and plastered over, similar to the other interiors of 
rock-cut dwellings discovered at other points within a short radius. 
Realising the difficulty of finding the wall at this point, from the fact 
that there was such a very slight depth of débris above the rock, which 
in a great many places was completely exposed, also from the information 
gathered from the Fellahin that the soil on the top of these rocks had 
from time to time been cleaned off and stones removed, Dr. Bliss 
transferred the scene of operations down towards the south, in line with 
the Pool of Siloam, where his theory led him to hope the corner of the 
wall was to be found. In the event of his being successful in finding the 
wall here, he intended working back in the direction of the cemetery, 
this seeming to be the most practicable way of proving the connection. 
Here the ground had also been very much cut up by the Fellahin, for the 
purpose of getting at and removing the immense quantity of stones that 
were to be found there; the very fact of which furnished a strong clue to 
the probable position of the wall. At the part of the hill which seemed to 
have been least disturbed a shaft was sunk at D,and a tunnel driven in a 
line at right angles to the supposed line of wall. By the end of the first 
day, this tunnel had run on to the wall, which on being cleaned off showed 
itself to be of exactly the same character as the piece of wall last seen 
where it emerges from the Jewish Cemetery. The similarity was at once 
most striking, the same rough square stones, with wide vertical and hori- 
zontal joints, irregular drafted margins and rough projecting bosses. This 
was so far very satisfactory, and nothing remained but to follow the line 
which was now given us. After clearing the débris down to the rock 
foundation, three courses were exposed, the rock being 18 feet below the 
surface of the ground. This tunnel was then driven eastwards, along the 
face of the wall, and another one opened from the opposite face of the hill 
in line with the last-mentioned tunnel. Before long the second gang of 
men had come upon a line of stones, showing unmistakable signs of 
polishand wear by foot traffic. This lune of stones was followed along the 
face, until what proved to be the ingoing wall of a gate was reached—just 
at the corner—and almost at the same moment the first gang arrived at this 
point. The tunnels were connected here, and the débris cleared out down 
to the rock, showing six courses of splendid strong masonry similar to 
that already described, the courses varying in height from 244 inches to 
193 inches, the largest stone being 3 feet 54 inches long ; the rock base is 
irregular and falls rapidly towards the corner, being 16 feet below the sur- 
face at this point. This at once strengthened the first impression, that this 
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line of stones—showing so emphatic evidence of foot wear—was one of a 
series of steps, leading to a gate and the probability of finding the Fountain 


Gate was at once raised, excitement and hope increasing every hour, as-~ 
cutting in the direction of the ingoing wall—step after step was exposed, 
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until the left jamb of the gate was reached, and on bearing a little towards 
the right, the upper sill made its appearance. This was the first authentic 
proof of the existence of the gate, and confirmed the theory founded on 
the position and appearance of the tell-tale step. The question now 
became, how to continue the excavation so as to show the gate as 
completely as possible and also to get at the most important parts, 
without disturbing the construction. Accordingly a tunnel was driven 
in a direction parallel with the steps, and in line with the inside face of 
the jamb, to discover if the inner sills were iz situ. This was success- 
fully accomplished and our efforts were rewarded by the discovery of the 
upper inner sill, almost complete, showing the centre bolt sockets and 
the seat for the left gate post ; a connection was then made between this 
and the ingoing tunnel. Most careful digging and close supervision had 
now to be observed, as the most delicate part of the work had yet to 
come, the greatest care being taken that no stone was removed unless 
absolutely necessary, and not even then until its position and measure- 
ments had been carefully noted. Small sub-tunnels were made, sills 
undercut, joints cleaned out and every part exposed, unless where it was 
practically impossible on account of the overhead mass of debris, the 
support of which required careful engineering. At F, a wall was 
discovered, of large roughly squared masonry, running to G, where all 
traces of it were, however, lost, and after cutting in various directions, 
led by false clues and barren theories, the hope of tracing its further 
development was abandoned and the chances of finding an inner gate 
were given up. However, in spite of this, it is difficult to withdraw the 
theory that there may have been a second gate, which has been so 
completely destroyed as to remove all traces. There are four courses 
of this wall standing, varying in height from 18 inches to 25 inches 
and the lengths of the stones vary from 134 inches to 3 feet 10 inches. A 
few margin and boss stones are seen, but, in general, the dressing is 
smooth without margins, the chisel pick being the tool used, the vertical 
and horizontal joints are irregular and wide. 

The gate was hidden under the slope of the hill, at such an angle 
that the débris above its right side was so slight that this part was 
completely removed, not even the stones of the sills remain at this end. 
From the plan and sketch it may be seen that the gate as now standing 
is set back 6 feet from the line of the wall, the ingoing angle being 
slightly obtuse. This ingoing wall was covered with plaster except on 
the projecting bosses, and on knocking this off we found two styles of 
masonry. From A to B the work is the same asin the main wall—from 
B to ©, there is a rough filling in as shown on the side elevation of the 
gate (Section AB). This proves that at some earlier period, the gate 
jamb was further out, the angle occurring at B, and hence the stone D 
would be one of the lowest stones of this jamb, the rest having of course 
been removed. This idea is favoured by the fact that in the part of the 
wall AB, the stone of the second course is broken off, showing that it was 
bonded into the first jamb. There are other indications of this first 
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~period, which existed before the second and third periods; the second 
period sill being shown at G, G, and the third period sills at E, E. Two 
distinct series of steps were found, all well polished, one set above the 
other. The upper set, indicated by H (front elevation), leads directly to 
the sill G, G, the lower set I (part of which are rock) would thus lead 
to an earlier and lower sill—corresponding to the first period indicated 
oy the masonry at BC (Section AB). The upper step of Series I, 
which is rock cut, would thus become the sill of the gate, the jamb of 
‘which, as was before argued, is shown by Stone D. There were no 
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steps leading to the upper third period sills, E, E, the road at this time 
having been raised up to reach the sill as shown at K. This road is 
easily traced in the section of the cutting, as it is very hard, and is of 
a darker colour than the débris, showing that when the third period 
gate had been designed, the steps had been left, and merely covered up, 
and the road made above them. The second gate had a wider jamb 
than the third, as is proved by the fact that the stone L belonging to this 
jamb is cut out for the insertion of the upper sill. The sill of the second 
period abuts against this stone L, and the socket in the inner sill projects 
beyond the line of the present jamb, confirming the idea that the jamb 
at that time must have projected as far as the point where the lower sill 
G abuts upon the stone L, which is the only stone remaining of the second 
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period jamb. The third period jamb is of course the present existing one, 
the masonry of which closely resembles the wall F G on the general 
plan, the dressing and building being of the same character. The 
examipation of the sockets in the upper inner sill shows that the gate 
must have been on two leaves, socket No. 2 being the centre of the ‘gate, 
and the bolt hole of the overlapping leaf, the small side sockets 1 and 3 
being for extra, bolts placed farther in on the leaves (see plan). Socket 
No. 4 I think must have been probably in use at the time of the second 
period gate, of course in a different position, as in its present position it 
is useless because it leaves no room for the thickness of the gate, being 
close up to the outer sill. The sockets below the jamb are of course 
seats for the gate post, the second period one being shown by dotted 
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lines. Taking socket No. 2 as the centre of the gate, this would give an 
opening of 9 feet 6 inches wide over all. 

Meanwhile the work had been actively and successfully carried on at 
other places, and the south-east wall had been followed for 90 feet in the 
direction of the south-west corner. Shafts had been sunk at H and I, in 
both of which fragments of the wall had been discovered. At shaft H 
three courses of masonry were found, the rock bottom being 15 feet 
below the surface, the stones showing the same character as those at the 
gate. Shaft I also showed a similar piece of masonry, five courses high, 
following a rock base 17 feet from the surface. Connecting tunnels were 
made between these shafts, but unfortunately here most of the stones 
had been removed, only the lower foundation courses of rough rubble on 
rock remaining. Another shaft was sunk at J, where we were again 
successful in finding the wall two courses high, extending a distance of 
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28 feet back in the direction of the pool. The masonry of this part is of 
a much inferior character to the other specimens mentioned, there, how- 
ever, being a few stones with the same characteristic margins and bosses, 
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which I have before described. Following in the opposite direction for 
7 feet 6 inches a similar result was obtained. At this point, the side of 
a tower was come to and disclosed itself to the extent of two courses 


Pe cain 2 


of roughly-squared large stones set on a rock scarp, out of which the 

beds for the stones had been cut. This did not at first look particularly 

hopeful, chiefly from the fact that neither of the courses was bonded 

into the wall, which ran straight on behind the stones. However, on 
R 
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following this clue, the building became more reassuring, the stones now 
being much larger, better set and worked, and altogether of a better class 
than any I have before described. Great difficulty was experienced in 
driving this tunnel, on account of the huge fallen stones which blocked 
the way. These stones had become firmly wedged together, and in some 
cases the workmen had to resort to quarrying before they could be 
removed. One of them I measured, and found it to be 6 feet 6 inches 
long and 23 inches high, well worked on bed and joints, having drafted 
margins and rough bosses. The rock here falls rapidly and is stepped 
out to form the seats for the stones. The corner being reached, the 
tunnel was then pushed along the face of the tower, the same superior 
class of masonry still continuing. On sinking down to the foundation, 
it was found that for 13 feet from the corner, the rock dipped 6 feet, 
displaying a magnificent piece of wall, at this point ten courses high, 
measuring over all 13 feet. 

This part is particularly interesting, in so far as it shows two distinct 
classes of masonry. The dip of the rock is filled in with six courses of 
finely-jointed stones, from 10 inches to 10? inches high, the longest stone 
being 5 feet 8 inches, each course having a back set of from 2 inch to 
~ inch. The dressing is ordinary chisel pick dressing, with drafted 
margin in some cases, and the vertical and horizontal joints are worked 
close and true. Above this, rising from the main base line of the rock, the 
stones are of different proportions and of more varied character. Four 
courses of this masonry are standing, varying from 20 inches to 23} inches 
high, the length of the stones varying from 11 inches to 6 feet 5 inches ; 
chisel-picked stones and margined and rough bossed stones being placed 
indiscriminately. The same accuracy in the jointing and setting is also 
observed in these upper courses, although the general appearance is 
similar to the other parts of the wall. On examination, it seems quite 
certain that the shallow courses have been inserted into the dip of the 
rock after the tower was built, and as the rock rises rapidly towards the 
inside of the wall, this part would form a sort of facing to the rock, the 
reduced height of the courses may also be accounted for in this way. 
Beyond this, along the face of the tower, the rock again rises, and the 
wall was lost sight of, but was again picked up in the same line, within 
10 feet of the corner. Here 10 courses 13 feet high wall are still standing, 
the upper two courses being similar to the upper courses of the last des- 
cribed part. Below this the stones are of a very rough character, being 
unhewn and very roughly squared and of massive proportions ; turning the 
corner and following on, the same characteristics continue until the wall 
abuts up against a scarp 12 feet high, and is again lost. This scarp was 
followed in its irregular form to where connection was made with a 
tunnel from a shaft, which had been sunk at K, following a wall founda- 
tion of good masonry from K to L. This does not, however, appear to 
have been connected with the tower, as, in the first place, it does not 
correspond in direction, and from its position is likely to have been the 
right ingoing wall of the first period gate, but must certainly have been 
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removed before either the second or third period gates were built, as its 
position would render these gates impracticable. Following the argument, 
the tower is certainly a later addition, possibly of the time of the two late 
period gates, and may have been cut back at some point above the scarp, 
giving the desired proportion to suit the widths of these gates. 

The drain had by this time been opened, but I will finish my notes 
on the wall which was being followed in the direction of the cemetery, 
before commencing my description of this most interesting discovery. 

This wall I have dealt with from the point D, where the first shaft 
was sunk, down to the corner of the+gate, and I will now follow it back 
up the hill in the direction of the cemetery. 

At a point Ma tunnel was bored in from the face of the hill, and within 
a few feet of the outside, a plastered wall of rough rubble was come to which 
on examination proved of no importance, and was consequently cut through, 
the real wal] being reached 4 feet beyond this. A connection was then 
made between this and the first shaft, and a tunnel was pushed upwards, 
following the wall which continued four courses high of the same 
character as when first seen. At a point 57 feet from the corner of 
the gate, the wall rises up on a rock scarp, 8 feet high, which strikes 
out at an angle from the wall; here a connection was made with 
the tunnel coming in the opposite direction from a shaft sunk at N. 
Beyond this scarp the wall is very much broken, but sufficient of it 
remains to show its direction ; and at the shaft it stands 4 courses high, 
the rock being 13 feet below the surface. Beyond this it entirely 
<dlisappears, the direction being still shown, however, by a rock scarp which 
was followed for 15 feet, but as the soil now became loose and dangerous 
it was deemed advisable to sink another shaft, at O, beyond this, in the 
hope of picking up the lost wall again. Here, however, the same difficulty 
was experienced : the rock was reached 13 feet below the surface, but no 
stones were found ; tunnels were driven to right and left, with no more 
satisfactory result; and thus it remains up to the present moment. The 
very loose and disturbed nature of the débris, together with the absence 
of any fallen stones, both tend to diminish the chances of any remains of 
the wall being found near this point ; but, in spite of this, Dr. Bliss is 
still hopeful of again picking it up. 

At P the first opening in search of the drain was made, and within 
3 feet of the surface it was found, the débris at this point being very 
slight. After clearing this out to the bottom, the line was followed for 
a distance of 15 feet, at which point the first cover was found ; these 
covers continuing intact for a distance of 86 feet. The drain was entirely 
silted up and within a few inches of the soffit, the section of the deposit 
showing a mass of rich black soil with thin layers of washed sand at a 
few inches apart near the top. The work of removing this soil was an easy 
task, and very soon a distance of 112 feet had been cleared out, the line 
being followed until it turned in an easy curve following the direction of 
the valley. The walls of the drain are partly of rock and partly of stone, 
and unless in places where the rock is cut out to form the bottom, there is 
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only a rough filling in of stones, probably to allow the sewage to filter 
through. The heights vary from 7 feet 9 inches to 5 feet 10 inches, and 
the widths from 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet. Walls are built of rough 
squared stones, pointed in mortar, no regularity of courses being observed, 
and the stones being of massive proportions. At intervals along the drain, 
where shown on the general plan, there are four branch inlets measuring 
2 feet 10 inches, 10 inches, 11 inches, and 12 inches wide respectively at 
various heights from the bottom of the main drain. The covers are of 
large stones roughly squared, having good solid bearings of 15 inches 
to 20 inches, these stones averaging 14 inches high and 22 inches broad. 
On examining the covers a very interesting discovery was made of 
what proved to be two surface water inlets from the street above. 
These inlets are formed in stones set above the covers, by cutting a slit 
through 14 inches wide and 11 inches long, the underside being bevelled off. 
They remain quite perfect, and are 7m situ, showing the ancient’s idea of 
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what we now know in the technique of nineteenth century sanitary 
science as the street gully. Beyond the point where this section 
of the drain was cleared out, another shaft was sunk, and the drain 
followed for a distance of 100 feet, where the same characteristics are 
noticeable ; no covers were, however, found in this section, and no branch 
inlets. Going back to the first shaft, we then pushed down in the direc- 
tion of the gate for a distance of 72 feet. No covers were found, and as 
the drain approaches towards the gate it widens out to 3 feet 7 inches, and 
is almost entirely rock-cut, the bottom falling rapidly until at the point Q, 
where it is now being excavated, it is 13 feet deep. Here it seems to dip 
down and get through below a rock-cut and partly concrete tank, which 
has a rock-cut channel outlet to the drain, but until it is properly 
cleared out, it is difficult to form a theory as to whether this may be a. 
catch pit, or merely a sinking to suit the levels. | However, a week will 
decide that point. Outside the wall at L, where shown, the outlet of the 
drain was discovered, and we are at present following encouraging clues. 
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in the direction of the dotted lines on plan, in the hope of finding a 
cesspool, or a series of settling ponds as a fitting termination to such a 
scientifically constructed system of drainage. 


The drawings showing specimens of masonry—drawn to scale— 
will help to illustrate my description of the wall at the different points, 
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and also support the arguments brought forward. Specimens A and B 
are from the two points where the wall enters and emerges from*the 
Jewish Cemetery, which were excavated at the end of last season. 
Specimen C is from the wall at the corner of the gate. Specimen D is 
from the tower and bears the same character as the last, except that the 
stones are much larger, and the hewing and setting is of a superior 
class of work. Specimen E is from the nearest point to the pool at 
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present excavated, and shows a return to the style of masonry found 
at A, B,and C. (See key plan.) 

The objects discovered consist of pottery (mostly Jewish), glass, coins, 
and an iron buckle, but these I will leave for Dr. Bliss to deal with. 

Since its commencement, the work has gone on uninterruptedly until 
Wednesday, 29th May, when it was stopped on account of Dr. Bliss’s 
illness, and was not again commenced until the following week. The 
Koorban Bairam holidays were held in that week, so that in any case 
operations would have been suspended for a few days. 
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The largest number of men employed at one time was 25, they are all 
from within an area of afew hundred yards of the pool, the majority 
having been employed in the work last season. They are a most efficient 
lot, and go about the work in a workmanlike manner, under the able 
management of Yusif, whose intelligence and interest in the work, together 
with his untiring attention to duty, was a matter, I must admit, of 
surprise to me on my first initiation into the mysteries of excavations. 

By the kindness of the Augustinians, our camp was pitched on their 
property, in acharming position overlooking the Valley of Hinnom and 
the Hill of Ophel, with the Mount of Olives as an immediate background, 
the picture being flanked by the walls of the Haram area on the left, and 
on the right by the ragged village of Siloam, scattered irregularly over 
the face of the hill, each little square block, with its tiny dome, rising 
from the solid rock in a rude simplicity, producing a peculiarly natural 
and charming effect. Towards the middle of May, the heat, however, 
became so oppressive as to be almost unbearable, our surroundings 
shutting us off from the wind in every direction. This continued for three 
weeks, the temperature in the tents for three days being at 96° F. It was 
at this time that Dr. Bliss’s illness reached its climax, which necessitated 
his removal from camp, but it is to be hoped that ere long he will be 
back in Jerusalem, with a fresh store of health, fit for the completion of 
the season. 

The relations with the owners have been most harmonious, chiefly 
owing to the presence of Ibrahim Effendi, whose judgment and tact in 
such matters are of much value. 

During the season we had numerous visitors at the works, the eccle- 
siastical orders being strongly represented. 
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1. The Muristan.—In the year 1889 I reported on a large newly dis- 
covered cistern, near the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and immediately 
north of the Muristan. My report was published in the Quarterly Statement, 
p. 111, illustrated with a plan. Afterwards I sent sections, &c., of this 
remarkable building, which were also published in the same volume, 
p. 210. At that time I could not possibly say whether the southern wall 
of the cistern was rock or masonry, as the old cement covered it still. 
T had an idea it might be a rock scarp, and then the second wall might 
have stood on it. But recently I became convinced that it is not a 
rock scarp, but consists of masonry. It came out in this way :— 

In the rebuilding of the former church at the Muristan, just opposite 
this cistern and south of the road there, the foundation work is even now, 
after sixteen months’ labour, not yet completed. The southern wall of the 
church goes only from 6 to 10 feet down into the ground, and has to be 
provided with new foundations. The architect wishes to preserve the old 
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wall, and is underpinning it bit by bit, but notwithstanding, I fear he will 
finally be obliged to take it off, like those on the other sides—on which 
sides the new building is brought up about 4 feet above the surface—-all 
of it new and fine masonry. The deepest point where the rock was 
found is in the north-east of the church, 16} metres, or about 52 feet, 
below the surface. The architect told me that he found the rock in high 
steps, so that the new masonry for walls or piers stands, in some parts, 
4 to 5 feet higher on the rock than in other parts. When they made the 
diggings for the foundations of the northern wall of the church, notwith- 
standing much propping with strong timber, it was feared the mass of 
débris, over which the road runs, might fall down and smash the supports, 
as the ground had broken all along the northern line of the road. Even 
the new Greek building standing over the large cistern had become 
cracked, so that they became afraid lest it also might become injured or 
fall, which certainly would have been the case if the road had actually 
given way. The work was therefore carried on very quickly, and the 
whole trench filled with new masonry, all the propping being left unmoved 
aud buried. The danger was then over, and no further cracking took 
place. This state of things proves that the southern wall of the great 
cistern under the Greek building is not rock, but masonry ; otherwise it 
could not have given way. This foundation for the church is said to 
require about 135,000 cubic feet of new masonry, all underground. 
Although the old entrance on the north side will be built up again with 
the old stones, the new church will have also an entrance in its centre on 
the west side, in the new road there—running from north to south into 
David’s street. A few steps will lead up to the threshold of the church 
gate. The cloisters in the court of the former convent are now restored 
again. 


2. Church at Deir ez Zeituny.—This is an Armenian Convent for 
Women, situated east of the large Armenian Convent of St. James, and 
about 300 feet north of Bab Nebi Daud. In the Ordnance Survey Plan, 
scale z/55, it is marked as “Convent of the Olive Tree.” As there is no 
entrance from the south, and in the east are other houses, and in the 
west the large convent, a narrow lane leads to it on the north only, so 
travellers very seldom come to it, unless they make special enquiries for 
it. Hence, in itinerary books it is seldom mentioned. Baedeker says : 
“Near it (the great Armenian Convent) is the Deir es Zeitin or 
Armenian Nunnery, with thirty inmates, which is said to occupy the 
site of the ‘house of Annas,’ the father-in-law of Caiaphas.” In the 
Quarterly Statement, 1889, p. 9, Dr. Chaplin says: “The house of Annas 
appears to be now included in the precincts of the Armenian Convent, 
and is probably part of the nunnery and girls’ school known as Deir ez 
Zeituny.” Robinson mentions the place, but does not describe it. The 
fullest account of it [found in Tobler : ‘‘ Top. Jerusalem,” I., p. 364, e¢ seq. 
(Berlin, 1853). Recently I have examined the place, and found a convent 
of various and irregular buildings, large and small, and of no special 
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interest. In its centre is a rather nice church of some interest, and 
connected with it several sites. It is believed, as already said, to occupy 
the house of Annas, the father-in-law of the high priest Caiaphas. Tradi- 
tion says that when Jesus had been arrested at Gethsamane by the 
servants of the high priest, they brought him first to this place, which 
was the house of Annas, and bound him to an olive tree standing in the 
courtyard, and from hence he was taken to the house of Caiaphas further 
south, the site of which is now outside the wall. As I found the church 
of some interest I madea plan, which I enclose. It is inside 27 feet wide 
and 36 feet long, without the apse, divided by four piers into three parts, 
a nave and two narrow aisles, which end in the east in regular apses, the 
middle one much larger than the side ones. At the first glance one is 
struck by the very narrow side aisles, 4 feet 2 inches, whereas the nave 
is more than three times as wide, viz., 13 feet 8 inches. The reason for 
introducing the piers seems to have been that the building might have 
the basilica form, and that windows might be made in the central higher 
part, as round about the lower part were other buildings, and hence no 
place for making windows. In the walls standing on the arches con- 
necting the piers one with the other, are on each side three windows, so 
the central part or nave has full light, whereas the aisles are somewhat 
dark, and still more so the rooms attached to the church on the north and 
south. On the south side there are three apartments used as vestry, &c., 
the eastern of which is closed up by a large apse similar to that of the 
nave, but, like it, without any window, having a little side chamber east 
of the small southern apse. At the middle of the northern side there is 
a recess with an altar, which is called the “ Prison of Christ” (like that 
at Nebi Daud). And east of this recess is, in the open air, the “ olive 
tree,” now renewed by branches sprung up from the remains of the old 
tree or its roots. To this tree, according to tradition, Jesus was bound 
when he received from the high priest servant the stroke on his cheek 
It is now surrounded on two sides with a modern wall having many 
windows, so that visitors can see the tree through them. On the other 
two sides it is protected by the church walls, where there is at the 
outer corner a stone (Jewish dressed) with a cleft somewhat resembling 
the open mouth of a man, or rather of an animai, which was opened 
when our Lord was here ill-treated, and uttered some praise to the 
Lord and rebuke to the evildoers. One can put his hand in the cleft. 
Perhaps I may here mention that the Greeks have also such a stone on 
one of their convents north of the Khankeh (No. 93 of the Ordnance 
Survey Plan 5355), which has this form, and which also cried out when 
the disciples were silent. 

In this church, as in nearly all Armenian churches, the walls are 
covered inside with white and blue glazed tiles, giving a very clean and 
nice appearance. The entrance is on the west side, and before it is a 
rather large atrium or vestibule 17 feet wide and 51 feet long, and arched, 
without the piers, having formerly in the west three openings, each 
12} feet wide, but now walled up and furnished with windows in the 
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centres. Under the floor of this porch is a large cistern, the mouth of’ 
which is in the centre, near the south end, where there is now the 
general entrance to the vestibule and to the church. The church, with 
its surrounding buildings, stands nearly free, only towards the south-east. 
it is connected with the convent. In the north-western corner of the 
courts and passages going round the church is the entrance to the whole- 
convent and church—a lane outside leading to this gate; and at the 
north-eastern corner is a gate leading to a vaulted tunnel going in a 
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north and north-eastern direction, 60 feet long and 20 feet wide, having 
only a few sky-holes on the top of the arching, and no other windows, 
and hence a very dark place. Under it also there is a cistern. The 
people told me that when the Mohammedans drove away the Franciscans. 
from the “Church of Zion,” or Nebi Daud, a few of their brethren took 
refuge in this tunnel until they could go out again with some safety. 

In the fifteenth century Felix Fabri! paid a visit to this convent and 
to the church, which at that time was dedicated to the Holy Angels.. 


1 «Pal. Pilgrim’s Text Society’s Trans.,” I, 314. 


Q52, ON APHEK IN SHARON. 


Armenian monks then dwelt in the place, but 200 years later it was 
inhabited by nuns, or rather widows, as itis now. To Fabri the olive 
tree was shown and the place where our Lord was buffetted (John xviii, 22). 
Bernardino Amico, A.D. 1596, gives a plan of this church, which shows 
that at that time it was just as now. Marino Sanuto’s plan is the first 
showing the Domus Annae, but puts it erroneously east of the Church of 
the Sepulchre, whereas it is south of it. The building of this church 
seems to me to be Byzantine, not Crusading. 


JERUSALEM, 
April 16th, 1895. 


ON APHEK IN SHARON. 
By Rev. Gzoreu ApAm Smiru, D.D., LL.D. 


Ir is pretty generally agreed to accept the LXX reading of Joshua 
xii, 18: “The King of Aphek in Sharon, one.” This Sharon Aphek 
seems to be implied, as Wellhausen has pointed out (“ Composition of the 
Hexateuch,” p. 254) in the addition which Lucian’s recension of the 
Greek text makes to 2 Kings xiii, 22: “ And Hazael took the Philistine 
out of his hand from the Western Sea unto Aphek,” a description which 
would seem to imply that Aphek lay close up to the foot of the hills on 
the east border of Sharon. Further, Wellhausen (“ History,” Eng. Ed., 
39) and Robertson Smith (“Old Test. on the Jewish Church”) have 
argued, I think, successfully, for the identification of this Aphek in 
Sharon with the Aphek from which the Philistines attacked Israel at 
Eben-Ezer (1 Sam. iv) and with the Aphek at which they mustered 
when they marched to the Battle of Gilboa (1 Sam. xxix, 1, which ought 
to follow on to xxviii, 1-2, leaving xxviii, 3-25, till later). In my “ Hist. 
Geography of the Holy Land” I have suggested that the Sharon Aphek 
may be Kakon, at which Napoleon was attacked by Arabs from the 
mountains of Samaria, and which les opposite the opening of the chief 
pass into Samaria. A careful examination of the modern place- 
names in Sharon has not enabled me to discover, either at Kakon or 
elsewhere, a trace of the name Aphek. But in the list of towns in Pales- 
tine taken by Thothmes IIT, No. 66 is Apuqn. Maspero takes it for the 
Aphekah of Judah (Joshua xv, 53), and the Rev. Mr. Tomkins also 
assigns it ‘“ Records of the Past,” Second Series, v, 48) to Judah. But 
W. Max Miiller (“ Asien v. Europa nac> altigyptischen Denkmilern,” 
p. 161) gives good reasons for supposing that in these lists of 
Thothmes ITI we have no towns south of Ajalon. However that may 
be, Apuqn belongs to a group of towns which are divided between South 
Sharon—62 Joppa, 64 Lydda, 65 Ono: and North Sharon—67 Suqa, 
probably the modern Shuweikeh, 14 miles south-east from Cvzesarea, and 
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68 Ihma or Yhm, “where the king held a council of war as to which 
route he should take over Carmel” (Max Miiller, p. 160). That is to say, 
Yhm lay on the extreme north of Sharon as Joppa, Lydda, and Ono did 
on the extreme south. Apukn and Suga must have lain between, and if 
Suqa be, as is probable, Shuweikeh (Tomkins identifies it with the 
Judean Shuweikeh), then Apuqn must have lain near by Sharon. But 
this is another link added to the evidence for an Aphek in Sharon, an 
important military point ; and the only link still wanting to complete the 
argument is some modern trace of the name. W. Max Miiller (160) 
admits that Apuqn is an Aphek, but is unable to suggest which Aphek. 
He adds in a note that the final “n” might be amended to “i.” 

Among the sites in Northern Sharon, which might be the ancient 
Aphek, are, besides Kakon (mentioned above) Baka el Gharbtyeh, ‘a 
village on the plain, with wells and springs to the west and north of it, 
and with the main road passing through it ; and Jett, “evidently an 
ancient site” on a high mound at the edge of the plain, beside the main 
road, near the junction of the latter with the road to Shechem, and about 
24 miles from the road through ’Attil to the great plain. 


THE STOPPAGE OF THE RIVER JORDAN IN A.D. 1267. 
By Lieut.-Colonel C. M. Watson, C.M.G., R.E. 


Monsieur CLERMONT-GANNEAU, to whom the Palestine Exploration 
Fund owes so much with regard to the investigation of the antiquities of 
the Holy Land, has recently devoted considerable attention to the exami- 
nation of a passage in the writings of a little-known Arab historian of the 
fourteenth century, wherein is given an account of a stoppage in the flow 
of the waters of Jordan, bearing a remarkable likeness to the miraculous 
arrest of the river at the time of the passage of the Israelites under 
Joshua. 

Monsieur Ganneau has been so good as to place his notes at my 
disposal, and believing that they will prove of interest to the readers of 
the Quarterly Statement, I propose to give a resumé of his observations 
on this interesting question. 

Those who have studied the history of the wars between the Christians 
and Mohammedans in the Holy Land will remember the fierce struggle 
which took place after the last crusade, a struggle that ended in the com- 
plete defeat of the Christians and their expulsion, so far as any power 
was concerned, from the land of Palestine. One of the greatest leaders 
on the side of the Mohammedans was the Sultan Beybars I of Egypt, 
who, during his reign from 1260 to 1277, conducted many success- 
ful campaigns in Syria, and proved a worthy successor of the great Salah 
ed Din, better known as Saladin, the foe of Richard I of England. 
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It was during one of the campaigns of Beybars that the event took place 
(to which Monsieur Ganneau has drawn attention) in the year 1266, 
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when it was important for the Sultan, for strategical reasons, to transport 
an army across the River Jordan. The event is related in the history of 
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the Sultan, written by the Arab chronicler, Nowairi, a copy of whose 
work is preserved in the National Library in Paris. 

Having said so much by way of preface, I will now epitomise Monsieur 
Ganneaw’s notes upon the subject. 

A question which has always been discussed with much interest by 
commentators on the Book of Joshua, is the passage of the Hebrews, 
dry shod, across the Jordan, and anything that can throw light upon the 
miraculous stoppage of the river in its onward flow to the Dead Sea 
must naturally call for serious attention. According to the Biblical 
account of the entry of the children of Israel into the Promised Land, 
what took place was as follows :—After the death of Moses in the land 
of Moab, Joshua took command of the Israelites, and, by command of 
Jehovah, prepared to lead the host across Jordan into the plains of Jericho. 
The river was at the time in full flood (“for Jordan overfloweth all his 
banks all the time of harvest,” Joshua iii, 15), thus adding to the wonder- 
ful nature of the event. At the command of Joshua, as directed by God, 
the priests, carrying the ark, advanced into the river, which, when their 
feet touched it, divided to give them passage, the water below flowing 
towards the Dead Sea, while the water above rose in a heap a great way 
off, at Adam, the city that is beside Zarethan. All Israel then marched 
over past the ark, the bearers of which stood in the empty bed of Jordan 
until all had gone over safely. The passage completed, the bearers of the 
ark also followed ; Joshua then caused twelve stones to be taken from 
the bed of the river tu be set up to commemorate the passage, and also set 
up twelve stones in the midst of the river at the place where the bearers 
of the ark stood. 

Numerous explanations have been given of the Biblical story. Some 
have tried to reduce it to less marvellous proportions, and have suggested 
that there may have been a fortunate diminution in the amount of water 
in the Jordan at the time of the passage. Josephus, in his “ Antiquities 
of the Jews,” apparently tried to diminish the miraculous nature of the 
event, perhaps to make the story more easy of acceptance by Roman and 
Greek readers of his history ; while some modern critics have gone so far 
as to suggest that the crossing mayjhave been effected by means of an 
ordinary ford. But the Biblical account is perfectly clear that the Jordan 
was in full flood and overflowing its banks, a time when, as can still be 
ascertained from an examination of the river, all the fords are impassable. 

It cannot be questioned but that the author of the book of Joshua 
speaks of an absolute stoppage of the river at the time of its full height, 
and to explain how this could have occurred it has been suggested that 
the waters were obstructed by some physical obstacle, and that the 
miracle consisted in this obstruction having taken place at the actual 
moment when the Israelites had to cross the Jordan. But, hitherto, this 
idea has been purely hypothetical, based on facts known to have happened 
with regard to other rivers, but not known ever to have taken place in 
the course of the Jordan. If, however, it can be shown that such a 
stoppage has actually occurred, within historic times, in the case of the 
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Jordan itself, the conjecture would naturally assume a high degree of 
probability. And it is just such a stoppage which is described in the 
writings of the Arab historian, Nowairi, as having been observed in the 
thirteenth century of our present era. 

The chronicler relates that in the year of the Hegira, 664, correspond- 
ing to 4.D. 1266, the Sultan Beybars caused a bridge to be built across 
Jordan to facilitate the strategic movements of his army. The Arabic 
text of the passage in the manuscript runs as follows :— 
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Some of the words in the Arabic MSS. of Nowairi are rather obscure, 
in consequence of the absence of diacritical points or apparent mistakes 
in writing, and in the above copy of it the readings of these, as proposed 
by Monsieur Ganneau, are given in brackets after the words which are 
thus doubtful. The translation of the story runs thus :— 


“ Construction of the Bridge of Damieh. 


“ In the month of Jumad the First, in the year 664, the Sultan issued 
orders for the building of a bridge over the River Jordan. It is a river 
which flows through the low-lying valley of Syria, which is called the 
Sharieh. The bridge is in the neighbourhood of Damieh, between it 
and Kurawa, and there happened in connection with it a wonderful 
thing, the like of which was never heard of. The Sultan charged the 
Emir Jamal ed Din ibn Nahar with the erection of the bridge, and com- 
manded it to be made with five arches. Officials were assembled for the 
purpose, and amongst them the Emir Bedr ed Din Mohammed ibn Rahal, 
the Governor of Nablus. They obtained supplies, collected workmen, and 
erected the bridge as commanded by the Sultan. When it was completed 
and the people were dispersed, part of the piers gave way. The Sultan 
was greatly vexed and blamed the builders, and sent them back to repair 
the damage. They found the task very difficult, owing to the rise of the 
waters and the strength of the current. But in the night preceding 
the dawn of the 17th of the month Rabi the First of the year 666 
(8th December, 4.D. 1267), the water of the river ceased to flow, so that 
none remained in its bed. The people hurried and kindled numerous 
fires and cressets, and seized the opportunity offered by the occurrence. 
They remedied the defects in the piers and strengthened them, and 
effected repairs which would otherwise have been impossible. They then 
despatched mounted men to ascertain the nature of the event that had 
occurred. The riders urged their horses and found that a lofty mound 
(Kabar) which overlooked the river on the west had fallen into it and 
dammed it up. <A “ Kabar” resembles a hill, but is not actually a hill, 
for water will quickly disintegrate it like into mud. The water was held 
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up, and had spread itself over the valley above the dam. The messengers 
returned with this explanation, and the water was arrested from midnight 
until the fourth hour of the day. Then the water prevailed upon the 
dam and broke it up. The water flowed down in a body equal in depth 
to the length of a lance, but made no impression upon the building owing 
to the strength given it. The water carried away the apparatus used in 
the work of, repairs. 

“The occurrence is one of the most wonderful of events, and the 
bridge is in existence to this day.” ? 

This is the story related by Nowairi, and, considering what a striking 
resemblance it bears to the occurrence chronicled in the Book of Joshua, 
it appears strange that no one, from Quatrem¢re downwards, seems to 
have thought of comparing them with one another. Nowairi’s account 
bears the evidence of truth on the face of it. It is not at all hkely that 
he had in his mind the miracle related in the Bible, of which he probably 
had never heard, nor does he claim any miraculous character for the 
occurrence, which he might perhaps have felt inclined to do, as the stop- 
page of the Jordan rescued the Sultan from a very awkward difficulty. 
In fact, for Nowairi the event was simply matter of history, a very 
extraordinary circumstance, but not outside the bounds of natural pheno- 
mena. And the explanation he gives is fully corroborated by the 
configuration of the valley of the Jordan as it exists at the present time. 

Tn order clearly to understand the narrative, it is necessary, in the first 
place, to fix, if possible, the position of the two localities referred to by 
Nowairi, and to ascertain the site of the bridge built by order of the 
Sultan Beybars. The historian says that the bridge was situated between 
Damieh and a second locality, the name of which is not clear in the Arabic 
MSS. In fact, Quatremére appears to have regarded the latter word as 
illegible. Damieh is found without difficulty, as on the east bank of 
Jordan, near the spot where the Wady Zerka joins the latter, there still 
exists a mound called Tell Damieh, where are the remains of an ancient 
town, which is, without donbt, the Damieh referred to by Nowairi. The 
other place named by him is not so easy to find, and it is not stated clearly 
whether it was on the same bank as Damieh or at the further end of the 
bridge on the west bank of the river, but it is probable the latter is 
intended, as it is not likely that the historian wished to indicate that the 
bridge was between two places on the same bank. And on the west bank, 
just opposite Damieh, there isa locality which bears the name of Karawa, 
a name that at present is rather applied to a district than to a fixed 
point. But in the Middle Ages, according to the testimony of the Arab 
geographer Yakut, there was formerly on the banks of the Jordan a 
market town named Karawa, which was in the centre of a district where 


* The above English translation was kindly made by Mr. H. C. Kay, and is 
practically identical with the French translation made by Monsieur Ganneau. 
Mr. Kay has pointed out that another translation of the passage in French is 
given in Quartremére’s “ Histoire des Sultans Mamluks,” vol. ii, p. 26. 
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the sugar cane was largely cultivated. It was probably the same as the 
ancient town Corea, which is mentioned by Josephus in the account of 
Vespasian’s march to Jerusalem, as being one day’s journey distant from 


Jericho! The Arabic name is written 5,13 and \,\ 3. Comparing 
this word with the word in the manuscript of Nowairi, it will be seen 


that it is only necessary to add the points of the letter i. to obtain the 


form of the word Karawa as it is written once in Yakut, and as it is also 
written at the present day. An examination of the ground leads to the 
same conclusion, as near the place where the Wady Zerka joins the bed 
of the Jordan, there is now an important ford on the road of communica- 
tion between Nablus, west of the river, and the ancient city of Salt to 
the east of Jordan. At a short distance above this ford are the remains 
of an old bridge, which have been regarded by some as Roman, while 
others have considered it to have been built by the Arabs or the Christian 
crusaders. There appears, however, to be little doubt that this was the 
very bridge erected in A.D. 1266 by command of the Sultan Beybars, in 
connection with which occurred the remarkable phenomenon described by 
Nowairi. It is much to be desired that some explorer would make a more 
minute examination of the remains of the bridge, and possibly some 
inscription might be found similar to that upon the bridge built by the 
same Sultan Beybars at Lydda, or at least one of the lions passant, the 
badge of the Sultan, usually sculptured on buildings erected by his orders. 

Now let us turn to the physical character of the phenomenon of the 
stoppage of the river which recalls so forcibly the Bible narrative 
According to the statement in Nowairi, the damming up of the Jordan 
took place at a time when it was in full flood, just as at the time of the 
passage of the Israelites it was also in full flood. But these were not at 
the same period of the year. In the Arab story the date of the event 
was the 8th December, a time of year when the winter rains had com- 
menced and caused the Jordan and its tributaries to swell. In the 
account in the Book of Joshua, the stoppage took place in the time of 
harvest, which, in this region, where a tropical temperature prevails, is 
in the month of April or even in March, when the melting of the snows 
of Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon also causes a swelling of the Jordan. It 
is clear, therefore, that on both occasions, although not at the same 
time of year, the Jordan must have been, as stated, in full flood, and 
therefore the same physical cause would act. To understand it, it is 
necessary to consider the nature of the Jordan valley, which has a very 
unique character. Rising at the foot of the snowy Hermon, the Jordan 
descends rapidly to the lake now called Huleh, anciently known as the 
Waters of Merom, the surface of which is about 7 feet above the 
level of the Mediterranean. Thence it descends rapidly for a distance 
of 11 miles to the Sea of Galilee, 682 feet below sea level, leaving which 
it falls deeper and deeper in its course of 80 miles to the Dead Sea, and 


1 Josephus’ “ Wars of the Jews,” Book IV, chapter viii. 
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is there no less than 1,290 feet below the level of the Mediterranean, a 
depression without parallel elsewhere on the surface of the globe. ‘This 
remarkable fissure in the earth’s surface, possibly due to volcanic action 
in prehistoric times, may, in past ages, have formed a long and narrow 
inland sea, which has now disappeared, leaving only the lakes of Huleh 
and Galilee and the Dead Sea, and the traces of its existence in the 
gypseous marla strongly impregnated with salt, of which the bed of the 
River Jordan is composed. In this thick deposit of marl the river has 
gradually hollowed out its present bed, whereon it deposits, year by year, 
a stratum of yellowish alluvium, quite distinct from the marl deposits 
forming the bed of the ancient sea. The bed of the river, properly so 
called, is practically a narrow winding trench, the line of which frequently 
alters in consequence of the friable nature of the soil. In a district 
east of Beisan, and from 15 to 20 miles south of the Sea of Galilee, the 
river passes through what might be described as a gorge between steep 
banks of marl, sometimes nearly perpendicular, which, on the right or 
left bank, exceed 150 feet’ in height. These marly banks are frequently 
undermined by the water and fall in, making it dangerous to approach 
the river in times of flood. 

Having regard to the geological formation described above, it is easy 
to understand what happened in the time of Beybars, as related by the 
Arab historian. The Kabar, or hill of marl, undermined by the action 
of the river, had fallen into it and completely obstructed the passage of 
the water for a certain time. The water thus dammed up accumulated 
for some hours, until, by its weight, it overcame the marl obstruction 
and swept it away. The point indicated above, east of Beisan, and about 
25 miles above Damieh, is just the place where such an accident would 
be most likely to occur. 

The narrative in the Book of Joshua states that the damming of the 
Jordan in the case of the passage of the Israelites took place at a point 
a long distance above the city called Adam, which there can be little 
doubt was the same as Damieh. The Arabs frequently suppress the 
initial vowel in the ancient names of Hebrew places, which will explain 
the change in the spelling of this name. 

It is interesting to observe that it was a considerable distance above 
the same place, where the landslip occurred, which Nowairi has described 
in his history. And it is at the same part of the course of the river 
where landslips occur at the present day, one of which might, if on a 
sufficiently large scale, again dam up the Jordan and let it run off into 
the Dead Sea, leaving the bed dry for a certain time. Indeed it may, 
and possibly has happened at other times, and not have been recorded, 
in consequence of not being connected with an important event, such as 
the passage of the Israelites or the building of the bridge of Beybars. 

In order to illustrate Monsieur Ganneau’s very interesting remarks, 
T have appended a small map of the course of the J ordan, upon which 
are marked the various places which have been mentioned. Readers who 
are provided with the excellent maps of Palestine issued by the 
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Palestine Exploration Fund, will be able to examine the question more 
satisfactorily. 

There is another point which appears to me worth noticing. 
Tell es Sarem, a mound about 3 miles south of Beisan, and the same 
distance west of the Jordan, has been identified as the site of the ancient 
Zarethan, and it is in the vicinity of the marl gorge through which the 
river flows. If this identification is correct it would add still greater 
force to the conclusions of Monsieur Ganneau. If the passage in the 
third chapter of Joshua is read: “The waters which came down from 
above were dammed up beside Zaréthan, that is far above the city 
Adam,” the place thus described would correspond exactly with the 
place where the temporary dam was formed in the time of the Sultan 
Beybars. It is for Hebrew scholars to consider whether the verse might 
be thus translated. 


THE SEPULCHRES OF DAVID ON OPHEL. 
By Rev. W. F. Brrcu. 


PERSEVERANCE is irresistible, while swiftness is not often accompanied 
by accuracy. Careful research in Palestine, begun by Robinson, has at 
last brought us near to the discovery of the sepulchres of David. Many 
will be extremely disappointed if the present excavation work at 
Jerusalem does not end the dispute as to the correct site of the City of 
David, by the actual discovery of the long-lost tomb of David. 

As soon as Dr. Bliss turns the southern extremity of Ophel and 
begins to follow the wall of Jerusalem northward towards the Virgin’s 
Fount, he will have two most important points to settle. On his right 
hand there will be Schick’s aqueduct (Quarterly Statement, 1889, p. 35 ; 
1891, p. 18) to be traced to Gihon (Virgin’s Fount), and on the way to it 
he ought to alight on the old pool (Is. xxii, 11), which possibly may 
be the perplexing “pool that was made” (Neh. ii, 16). On his left 
hand, before reaching this pool, he will pass “over against” (2.e, if 
the rock was bare, in sight of) the sepulchres of David (Neh. iii, 16). It 
is much to be desired that ample funds should be at once forthcoming, to 
enable Dr. Bliss to make a successful dash at the magnificent catacombs 
of Israel’s greatest and wisest king. He must, in due course, certainly 
pass in front of them, and not improbably very near to them. All that 
is practicable ought to be done to find this grand treasure. The present 
golden opportunity of making such a splendid discovery must not be lost 
for the want of afew hundred pounds, as such a good chance may not 
occur again for years. 

Let me therefore earnestly appeal for aid to the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, that it may this year gain a glorious victory in its topographical 
campaign. The contest raging when I entered the lists 18 years ago, has 
been long, as well as keenly and obstinately maintained, on the one side 
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by tradition and numbers, on the other by patient investigation. The 
small body of the Ophelites, like David’s three mighty men after the fall 
of Zion, makes little account of the numerical superiority of its 
opponents. Our constant watchword is: ““No peace with error.” We 
rely on sound consistent Biblical evidence, and are as thoroughly con- 
vinced that Ophel is the site of the Royal Sepulchres, as we should be if 
amid its labyrinthine recesses we had already actually gazed on David's 
empty docwlus and threaded the maze to Solomon’s costly rock-hewu house 
where he lies in glory ; or had examined Asa’s sarcophagus, “ which was 
filled with sweet odours .... prepared by the apothecaries’ art,” and 
explored the sepulchral chambers of venerable Jehoiada, pater patriw, or 
of Jehoshaphat and other honoured kings of Judah. It remains for 
Dr. Bliss to find and describe these monuments of ancient Jerusalem. 

The desired discovery seems to me practicable enough. Money, 
however, is necessary for carrying on the excavations. Surely a Bible- 
reading land will not grudge it ; while, further, the valuable experience 
gained by Dr. Bliss in his past work well qualifies him to turn the right 
stone and discover the entrance to the right tomb. 

Meanwhile, if need be, let me encourage to this task our explorer of 
happy name, and try to win some interested waverers’ money for the 
work, by showing that Mr. Samuel Bergheim’s proposed (April Quarterly 
Statement, p. 120) stronghold of Zion at the north-western part of 
Jerusalem is only a castle in the air, and by pointing out once more that 
the trustworthy evidence for the site of the City and Sepulchres of 
David cannot possibly admit of any other site than one on Ophel 
(so called). See Quarterly Statement, 1885, pp. 100, 208 ; 1886, pp. 26, 
152; 1888, p. 42; 1890, p. 200; 1893, pp. 70, 324; 1894, 282, &e. 

Lest any should despise the Ophelites because they are few, let me 
add that we are a growmg party. Indeed, since 1879 some notable 
recruits have dared to join us, coming over Jordan in the first .month. 
Besides, we have excellent testimonials even from opponents, e.g. :-— 

(1) Sir Charles Warren in 1871 (‘‘ Jerusalem Recovered,” p. 303) said : 
“The principal difficulty I find is, that in the Book of Nehemiah the 
City of David, the House of David, and the Sepulchres of David, all 
appear to be on the south-eastern side of the hill of Ophel, near the 
Virgin’s Fount.” 

(2) Professor Robertson Smith (“Jerusalem,” “ Encycl. Brit.”) observed : 
“A third view places the City of David on the southern part of the 
Temple Hill, and this opinion is not only confirmed by the oldest post- 
Biblical traditions, but is the only view that does justice to the language 
of the Old Testament.” 

To pass over favourable remarks from Thrupp, Lewin, Fergusson, and 
Major Conder, I come to Sir Charles Wilson. 

(3) He says (Quarterly Statement, 1893, p. 325) on Neh. iii, 16: “This 
passage, when taken with the context, seems in itself quite sufficient to 
set at rest the question of the position (on Ophel) of the City of David, 
of the sepulchres of the kings, and, consequently of Zion; all which 
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could not be mentioned after Siloah, if placed where modern tradition 
has located them.” 

With such splendid certificates in black’ and white, why should we 
Ophelites hide our heads, as if we were detected imposters? .We know 
that we speak sober truth, and do not wish opponents to be silent, as the 
more they say (e.g., Mr. Bergheim’s fresh theory) the worse their case is 
seen to be. Therefore I say, Give! Excavate! and the Bellum Topo- 
graphicum will end. 

“ Heec certamina tanta 


Pulveris exigui jactu compressa quiescent.” 


PoE CI OR DAY TD? 


ZION Not av ‘*‘GontatH’s CASTLE.” 
By Rev. W. F. Bircu. 


As T invited (Quarterly Statement, 1883, p. 151) any one to upset “ Zion 
on Ophel,” let me point out how Mr. Samuel Bergheim’s “ fresh theory ” 
utterly fails. 

It ought to be premised that in the controversy about Old-Testament 
Jerusalem, the quality of the evidence is of more value than the 
quantity. One verse of the Bible is better than a page of Josephus or a 
tome of Jerome. 

Mr. Bergheim accepts on p. 120 (above) the A, B, C, of Jerusalem 
topography by admitting that the three terms Zion, the City of David, 
and the stronghold, are equivalent. That they are such is clear from 
the Bible (1894, p. 282), and ought to be cheerfully admitted, but is often 
ignored, 

The locality to which the most reliable evidence assigns even but one 
of these three terms ought to be the right site. 

IT have pointed out repeatedly (1) that in the Bible Ophel (so called) 
is referred to as the site of the City of David, of the House of David, 
of the Sepulchres of David, which were in the City of David; and 
(2) that the Akra of Josephus, which was the Akra of the Maccabees, 
which was the City of David of the Bible, is consistently placed on 
Ophel. 

Mr. Bergheim makes no attempt to meet these practical demonstra- 
tions. He could not wisely do so, I know well that the Ophel position 
is impregnable, and that the attempt would be useless, 

Error, however, has as many lives as a cat, and must be met as often 
as it reappears. 

I have therefore to show that what Mr. Bergheim alleges in support 
of his fresh theory that Zion was at the north-west portion of Jerusalem, 
and more precisely at Goliath’s Castle, carries no weight at all, or at least 
not enough to prove his case. 
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(1) If existing names are to settle the question, then as the south- 
west hill has been called Zion for the last 15 centuries, there is no place 
whatever for discussion. Names, however, do not settle the question. 

(2) Mr. Bergheim says: “ We are distinctly told :— 


“(2) That this Zion was the highest of all the hills of or in Jeru- 
salem. 
“(3) That Zion was called the Upper City.” 


He adds that his site is actually the highest point in the city. 
The conclusion, then, would seem to be that his site must be Zion. 

Tt is not, however, stated who distinctly asserts (2) and (3). I venture 
to say that here is some misapprehension ; and that neither the Bible, 
nor Josephus, nor anyone whose testimony is worth anything, makes any 
such distinct statement. 

I presume Josephus has been misunderstood. He says that the 
Upper City (the south-west hill) was higher than the Lower City, but 
Mr. Bergheim is pleading for the north-west hill, a different place 
altogether, so that this statement of Josephus does not help Goliath’s 
Castle to be Zion. 

Again, if Josephus, who never uses the term Zion, means (as I 
understand him) that the qpovpiov, so called by David, on the south- 
west hill, was the “stronghold,” and if the statement were true (which 
it is not), it would then be the south-west hill that was Zion and not the 
north-west hill at all. Thus neither (2) nor (3) affords any support for 
the “ Goliath’s Castle” site, which has nothing to do with the south-west 
hill referred to by Josephus in both cases. 

Further, it is stated (p. 121) that Zion is described as occupying the 
north and also north-west portion of the city. The authority is not 
‘named by Mr. Bergheim, and is unknown to me. I suspect that here 
also is some mistake. The north side in Psalm xlvyiii, 2, hardly bears out 
this interpretation (Quarterly Statement, 1888, p. 44). 

It has already been shown (1886, p. 26) that the Maccabean Akra 
was on Ophel, and not near the Church of the Sepulchre, so that to place 
the Sepulchres of David at that church is simply a freak of fancy and 
not according to any sound evidence. 

A footnote on p. 122 rightly observes that the account of Nehemiah’s 
Wall is orderly, and that the House of the Mighty, the Sepulchres of 
David, and the pool that was made were comparatively contiguous. It 
is utterly impossible, however, to fit them in near the north-west portion 
of Jerusalem, and Mr. Bergheim makes no attempt to do so. They were 
all towards the south-east. 

I welcome the deep interest thus manifested by Mr. Bergheim in the 
position of the City of David. It is no fault of his if an incorrect site 
cannot bear investigation, and if a north-west site shares the fate that 
has befallen other wrong sites and must befall every site except the true 
one on Ophel (so called), 
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(Continued from p. 160.) 


No. 117. This stone is just over the lintel of the “Kasr.” The lintel 
itself is part of a sarcophagus said by the Sheikh of the village to have 
once contained treasure. (= Wadd., 2419.) Rimer ex Luar. 


ie ENECTEINE CITINY #0044 CEAL UAIOIW AEN IKW 


AY TWKNTEKEECCIQIAH TAN OX WENOIHCEN ‘ 
AWONTIAOY THIKAIETIENHEDE PCEGONEIH 


ECOA HCE KCTPATIH CNY NAOYAESYCEIMITA G OF ~\ 
“POY TWKALHEINEMITTOA®Y N XPONONAAPAK EAI —\ \ 
— 


ACE AIH HN THPACKeNTAC € Y DAI ONACTEKNWC AN 
2 


r AS , 
KeXcotetvos mivutos me eoiparo TWO évt Kwpw 


avTw Kat TEKEETOL 25) 7 ddoxw €otnoer, 

vynov IIdovrAi Kai éreviyy Hpagucr ey, 

eoO\Hs €K ga Nov & eas aT meas 
OvrTw Kai petveme mohvy xpovov* [et] & dpa Ke 62, 


int U , 
bcEatmyy ynpackovTas, evOaimovas, TeKVWoAaYTAS 


“Celestinus the prudent built me on this spot; for himself, his 
children and his dear spouse he made me, a temple to Plutus and dread 
Persephone ; they are of a noble band. But now I am the tomb of 
noone. So may I long remain. Yet if it must e’en be, let me receive 
them when they grow old, full of years and happiness, and leaving their 
offspring on the earth.” 

Waddington gives the following note: the words éec@Ajs ex orpariis 
perhaps indicate that Celestinus was a Christian. This epitaph is similar 
to that in the Anthologia Palatina, VII, 228, which runs : 


. - . , , , y 
AvTw Kat TeKEecot yuVaiKkd TE TUMPBOY EdcELmEeY 
; & , ” °° oan ' ’ i, 
Avépotiwy. ovrw 0 ovbdevos cif tapos 
~ en \ ' 9 By , AB 
OUTW Kat jetvatie TohVY XpovoV. cl O Uupa Kai Et 


5 ‘ ‘ , , 
écEalunv év emolt TovUs TpoTepous TpoTepovs 
g ] POT 
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No. 118. This stone is now the keystone of an arch over a doorway. 
Rimer ev Lvuur. 


The inscription is on an incomplete shield shaped stone, the letters 
being separated by the arms of a cross. 


No. 119. In garden. (= Wadd., 2421.) Rimer ex Luur. 


= = 


CUTATPO.COLKODO 


, , a > ' 
LYwrratpos OLKOCOMOS EKTIOATO 


No. 120. In cellar. (= Wadd., 2418.) Rimer ex Luar. 


MooXcnos PapéKxov Lewy- 


MOCAEMOCPAPE KOVCELH 
No CETOIHCEN THNoy P1 JAIN 


‘ s) fh 4A In 
VOS ET OLNOEV THY Oupiéa 


iv (6ex7u@vos) oe ee 


Waddington reads Moédepos, which is probably right, ep. Moatepos. 
Moslemos apparently belonged to Sia (Seia), a village near Canatha, 
(see ours from this place, 35 ff.). 
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No. 121. Ina garden in the village. Rimer ev Luur. 


No inscription. A large ornamental stone with the figure of a man 
in armour holding a shield carved on it. The figure seems intended to 
represent a Roman soldier. The upper part of the stone on which was 
the head could not be seen. 


No. 122. In letters very deeply cut, over old door. (= Wadd., 2424, 
and C. I. L., 11, 123.) Rimer ev Luur. 


TUL I Us AN 


=] AlAv cna 
aie ee 


LUALAPUM 


Tulius [C]an- 
didus vetera- 
nus ex dup- 
l(icario) Val(eriae) drom(edariorum). 


Julius Candidus veteran, formerly soldier on double pay of the 
Valerian camel-corps (understand alae). 


No. 123. On side of street. Rimet EL Lour. 


0 MANE { XAG OCS 
AMEPOYToYT A Pp ’*Apmépou tod Tagd- 
ANOYIEEYEO 1 & aaa eis" 
wr OMHM N H Kodomy(cev) pv7)- 
® MATOCEN € kK A @ patos éveKa 


MaXr ely aOos 


Letters in relief 24 inches in length. 
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No. 124. Beside Medafeh. Rimer ev Lunr. 


xX 
Pp Xp(co7es) 


Vita | A “Yoyca 


No, 125. Over window on roof. Rimetr EL Luar. 


| BoNNHCOAIMOY Bovvys Gasov 


No. 126. In floor of Medafeh. Rimer rt Luxr. 


wba 


A wheel with four spokes, and the A on one side, the © on the other. 
See No. 26. On the right we have the monogram of Jesus Christ, Xp(urrés). 


Neo. 127. (= Wadd., 2391.) Murpux. 


( TECAOG WN 
-A PON 

TIAYMAMEL<ToN 
SNIHC = 


]s te cachpwv. || 
je |yapov Crater thd | 


' 
av |aravma pecyLotov | 


yew 7 joven 8. 


Fragment of a metrical inscription. 
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No. 128. In floor of shed. Murpvuk. 


TAPoBloll OHENOCH 
EKTHFAT on A PNocArPInnt 
|.NoYTYKAIOrEAEACYNETA 


ADEAGWNEZ EIAIWNKAINATY 
= ToYTo CN |). 


yap 6 Blos w[epaw |omevos 

’ ' ' >» , ° 

éxtnoato Mayvos “Aypurme- 

vou 70d Kai "Oyeddhov pera 

addehpiy €& eidlwy Kkanatwv 

roy |oav T0UTO npwov 
Stone has kapdrevy and jpwoov. Something is missing at the 
beginning where the stone has been broken, perhaps . . . AavOaver, 

“Life passes imperceptibly away (?). The possessor was Magnus, 

son of Agrippinus, who was also called Ogedelos, along with his brothers ; 
they with their own labour erected this monument.” 


No. 129. In Sheikh’s Medafeh. Murpuk. 


~| CY IONAREZANAP 
} CPAMMATIKOC TE META 
OYKE0EAWN KEICoXN 


a lOIKPICTONCWTHP~ 


zoo[ 7 Jor ’ANéEavép[os Ocodwpou tUuBov erevEev | 
YpappmarKos ae peyals Kal €, (6) 6) ie! xe) oes ey -b 
ok €0éhwy KetoOale Xwpis Tatpicos te @iNwv TE 
of Xptotov owrhpla yeveaOat 
The stone has been broken in half on the right hand side, and the 
other part is missing. On the right was probably © corresponding to the 
A on the left. This is apparently two elegiac distichs. 


No. 130. In floor of court. Murpux. 


Fragment of a larger stone. Nothing can be made of it. 
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No. 131. In old building. Murpux. 


x Vas \MOL 
ta KO 
‘ae 


SS 


"Todd(cos) M[d]Ecnos 
overpavo| s 0 |iKo- 


[é]omalele Lexar) Jee 


No. 132. In old building. Murbvk. 

tos vio- | Xaco- 

vos a- | os vios 
brs | abd[7]qs Ka- 


| i ddXos. 


Two inscriptions on same stone. That on the left is not complete. 


No. 133. Over door of Sheikh’s Medafeh. (= Wadd., 2330.) 
KANAWAT. 


V TIE PCR THPIACAY TOKPATPAINOYS 
AAPIANOYKAIC-CEB- TOY KYPIOYAIA 
ACOYAAANoYOCAIEACY GAIMOY BA AA 


POYHOIN/ oY KA AH HEOVCCAMEATOYTAY TOY 
GAIMOYACA foY —— —=. ETOYCAD 
AToPAN oH oY KI10G--0VANIOY $1) in mikOY 


‘Yarép TWTNPLAs Adbtoxpa( topos) Tpai[a|vov 
*"Adpiavov Kato(apos) SeB(acr0d) 70d Kupdov, dia 
’Acovadavov ’Ocaedou, Oalnov Baéa- 

pov, Mowiov Xapmcous, Lapeatov Lavrov, 
CYHYHSO (NOMI) 5 95 2 6 0 Ok Wy e70us ”, 


ayopavopovv70s M, Ovr\rv0v Piturr Koo 


Kanawat is the ancient Canatha. It formed part of the province of 
Syria till 295 a.p., and then was incorporated in Arabia. The date of the 
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inscription is 104-105 ap. The names preceding the word érovs have 
been erased. There is no other mention of an dyopavdpos (aedilis) in the 
inscriptions of the Hauran. 


No. 134, Raised letters in front of old temple. (= Wadd., 2340.) 
Kanawar 


TIGANTIOXed 
QIAOT IPH . A 
He worA\ PAE 
WICTWEKTW N 
WKN AN EC 
NN eile 


WZ 


Tir(os) "Avtioxos 
pirormno[a]- 
pevos Aut’ me- 

oy \eorw €k TOV 
Ial > / 

idd Jwv aveo~ 

To lev 


See No. 133. 


No. 1344. On doorway of Serai at KanawAr, (= Wadd, 2362) 


— 


ry. yOCTETAKTEWK: 
[Arar MENDE | 
| ATOCTOAIKDGHMONGO ! 

\ 


(cl eae 


e ' . ji > ‘ e os = 

UTOOTETAKTE W KATHY NANO MEVOS ATOOTONLKOS vUov Jokws, 
which is 

e , e a , > ‘ Coss FS 3 

UTOTETAKTAL O KATNY AALS MLEVOS aTOCTONLKOS Q@v OBkos. 
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Nos. 135-136. (Wadd., 2365.) Sra’. Much damage has been done 
recently to sculpture and inscriptions on this picturesque lull. 


| ENIBAZIAES2= METANCY A 


OY TOSVYEKBAZIAES2E META 
AOPSs MALOYAPAPEYEATIE 


5 APOSLYEEBOYE KAIPIA ORs MA 
\bINoKA IS APOSEYS BOYZ KF 


Ar PINMAS Yios ANE bHieAM * 


ért Baoiéws peydrov ’Ayfpizra diroxa|icapos chacBovs piiopwpar- 
ov 700 &€x Baoiéws jeerya[ Nou ’Aypirra] proKatcapos ebacBods Kali Gi- 
Nopeatov “Adapevs ame[ NevOcpos cat] “Aypirmas vios aveOn{ x |av. 

The date is between 37 a.p. and 44 a.p. Sia’ is close by Canatha, a 
little to the south of it, and like it was in Syria ull 295 a.p. (cf. above 
and Wadd.), and thereafter in Arabia. The ancient name was Seta (see ° 
No. 120). This inscription is important as giving the complete titles of 
the two Agrippas. 


No. 137. (Wadd., 2369.) Stra’. 


MANLIXA 60 


Mac (y.a0os 


The stone contains only this. one word, having been broken since 
Waddington saw it, who reads : 


Manx ely aQos ( Mo)atépo v 


Nos. 138-139. (Wadd., 2368.) Sta’. 


Gvrormoaieroq — [MahEIxASOE AY 


Manreryados Ado jou Tov Moatépov. 


For form Avaov, see No. 61, note. 
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No. 140. Stra’. 


No. 14]. Sra’. 


No inscription. 


No. 142. S1a’. 
Hon) rel 7453 
No. 143. Sra’. Fee SANTA tT feat 


ee 


————$ ————_ ——— - 


No. 144. Sra’. 
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Nos. 145-146. Sculpture of head (from front and back). Found in 
garden, but now in the house of the Sheikh. Ex Kurr. 


ESE SERS: 


€-----~ _/'# 


No. 147. On street. Eu Kurr. 


No. 148. In Medafeh. (= Wadd., 2294.) Ex Kurr. 


+ METATOETIONEM 
CENMAZ I MOC TPOTE E 
TW IFOLANA BON aM 


CENTIMOHA 1-1 
ms ee —— ss 


Mera 70 ero en | 
Lg f 
oev Makéimos rpote(kTwp) é~ 
a ' \ © 
TH(v) wy Os? adaboy ex7[ 


ocev év (é)r(e)e vor! (?) a’ ivO(extvi@vos) 


The date is not certain, but is reckoned by the provincial era. The 
date of Nos. 150, 151, 153, is by the era of Bostra, being all after 295 a.p. 
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No. 149 shows that El Kufr was originally in Syria, but it was incor- 
porated in Arabia after 295 a.p. 


The word addadov or cadaGov is found also in Wadd., No. 2358, but is 
inexplicable. 


No. 149. House wallin street. Et Kurr. Sameas No. 185: Wadd., 2071. 


AY TOKPATOPCIKAI 
NWANTWNEINWI 
SS=EBToIC KY Pio 
TIPOYTIPECBCEB- AN 
TTETOYCIOYEYAH fro 


Adtoxpatopot Kato[apor M. AbpyXe- | 

w ’Avrwveiyw kai Bs Wed oa 

.. LeB(aotots) tots Kupéo[is ért Maptiov Ov- | 

npov mpeo B(evT00) YeB(acrwv) av| teatp(arn you) éheotiros | 
Ilerovadov Evénpolv 


The name of Commodus, who reigned along with Marcus Aurelius 
from 176-180 a.p., has been erased from the inscription. He was one of 
the emperors who were “damnati memoriae.” Martius Verus governed 
Syria from 175 to 178. 


No. 150. In wall. Ex Kurr. 


EKTHCH100I% KOT Ya ¥ TOATIOBEMENIO 
EN MMCETTEMB Po oY INE TYCXA 


extyoOt 6 otko(s) z[L0]0.[@cod] ovr0(s) do Ocpehdov 
év H(9)v(2) Lerreupiov xpo(vors) 6.' iv( duxTubvos) érous K[ce! 


Cf. Wadd., 2028. The date is 720 a.p. See No. 148. 

The latest dated inscription in Waddington is of the date 665 a.v. 
(No. 1997). These Christian inscriptions of a later date than tlie 
Mohammedan conquest come all from the Eastern part of the province 
near the desert. 

“The house of God was built from the foundation in the month of 
September in the 4th indiction in the 615th year of the province.” 

TZ 
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No 151. In wall of house. Ex Kuvrr. 


(CBoYPAOY BBES. 
TWN o1k O 
O4MNHMION 


rAnMHerYNE & 
>APOYKAIBOY P J\% 


& 


HlAlWN WAL 
AOMUHCE |! 


S)_TIPO N OLA 
KOC KAIBA 
SS lAOYKAI™ 


Tey 


Atip(7pXt08) MiaXe[Xo]s Bodpeou BB cE 
LOdwy Kal ped |rwy olko- 
} 
dopnac| vy zo fev cov 
/ > Ul 

Tpovord [Ap ]ramrmrys qyuve- 

A ; ; ; 

KOS Kal Bal pB Japou cat Boup- 

. f 

Sov Kat M[a\ Joxou TEKVY WY 


> a , by] ' 
avTOU [é]» CTU OME 


The date is 350 A.p. See No. 148. For the letters 88 which some- 
times follow names in Syrian inscriptions, no satisfactory explanation has 
been offered. 


No. 152. Over doorway. Ex Kurr. 


oivoOKy [7H ]s La]y[ Jas [o- 
vis "Acdous ek oTou- 


ois appa [H]étrov 


“The wine cellar of the holy monastery of Ataos, built under the 
supervision of the Abbot Hedylos.” 
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No. 153. In cattle shed. Ex Kurr. 


IXAPITITHCAMIACZWOTVTPAS 
ETE HCA N TABH MEAIATAAPEN A 0 
MAPNTEWPFIYTHAE YTEPATHCEBATH N- 

[¥ornecyAixpiTaaer pH MZEKKAMBAPE K [¥p 


at ; 


ev |xapite Tis aylas Cworod ov) Tp[]aé(os) 
éréOnoav 7a Onméehia Tod aly (vow) évooe| ov 
pap[ ty |(pos Tewpycov 77) Oevtépa Tis cE oncHa=os) 77 
. W(n)vos éolxa]7 (7) "Am[p|(Adov) xp(ovors) ¢ ivdueTudves 
Gos) Pus! ék Kap BapoKxou 


The reading of the last two lines is very doubtful. The date is 
652 a.p. See No. 148. 

“By the grace of the holy and life-giving Trinity the foundations 
were laid (of the church) of the martyr George, holy and glorious, on the 
Monday following (his festival), the last day of April, in the 10th 
indiction, in the year 547 of the province, by Cambarocus.” 


No. 154. In roof waterspout. (= Wadd., 22864.) HesrAy. 


‘Yep cwrnpias Adbtox[patopos ’Avtw- 
velvov LeBacrod Oc |w AvKovpy 

olor cieu 0) 8) Feel © o |vetpavos amro- 

NoGeis evreuws ex t]@v idtwy dve- 
Onkev edacBelas xapilv, erous 0! 

We have restored this after Waddington. 

The date is 156 a.p. The indiscriminate use of the provincial era or 
the year of the reigning emperors by which to reckon the date, which is 
seen in the inscriptions of this place, shows that until 295 a.p. it must 
have been on or near the border line of the original provinces of Syria 
and Arabia. After 295 a.p., when Arabia was extended towards the 
north, the addition of the districts of the Haurfn and Jaulén placed it 
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well within the bounds of Arabia (see Waddington on the inscriptions 
of this town). 
The stone is now used as a waterspout. 


No. 155. Over door. (= Wadd., 2288.) Hzpran. 


| EEE LEED, ELLER, OE og Si ET PES EET ID 
flO NAONKVPIOYAIOCEKONIHCA 


70(v) vaov Kuptov Atos éxovinoa 


No. 156. In roof of cellar. EEEEEAN. 


CE10Y YNATCHEectuoroc 
ISTE Anoy Toy 


, : wae : A 
Sheets Letov varar(iKo >) EDEGTWTOS 


TOmeuane (2)reGavou TOU dices 


No. 157. Over doorway of cattle shed. HupraAn. 


—=— 


1ouiee 


“) GQru 7 Saqusu ETRANA ISUBALABOSMILITATSHTY F 4 £Y 


G. Tulfius jillus vetr 


No. 158. Broken lintel in yard. Hupran. 


VTEPCWTHPIACMAPAY PI | 
_ KAIANEZANAROY MONIMOYAL 
EYCEGIACENEKENAY TPY | 


umép Bei Map(xov) Adp[yAcov ae 
Kat(capos) "AXeEavdpov fuovimov ar... 
edacBias Evexey adTo0...... 


y 
€TOUS 
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No. 1584. Over doorway of Temple. Es Sawamerty. Wadd., 2413f. 
YMG PCUITHPIACKAINELIC HC TOV KYPIOVAYTOK PAT ~— — => CEBEYOEGEY TYXDY 


IOYAIOCFEPMANOGP.=- = EYEPTETHCA\PHCIWNKAIKTICTECTONCHKONATIOTHC ETE 


PPADHCCYNETENECEN KATOTYXAIONAWEPWOENY E POYE iS: 


UTEp GwTNplas Kat vecKyns TO’ Kuplov Adtoxpar[ opos biceeere LeB(aor0b) 
evacB(ods)edtvxo0ds “Lloddwos Teppavos éxatovtapxys ...... evepyens 
Aipyotwy Kai xtlotys Tov oyKOY a0 THs eriypapns acuvetéhecey Kai 
TO Tvyatov api lépwoev éTous us. 

For the safety and victory of our Lord the Emperor—Augustus Pius 
Felix, Julius Germanus—the patron and founder of the Airesians, com- 
pleted the burial place in accordance with the deed, and consecrated the 
temple of Tixn in the year 16, 2e¢., av. 192. The names of Commodus 
and of the legion III Gallica have been erased. 


No. 159. In Sheikh’s Medafeh. (= Wadd., 2018.) ’OrmAy. 


EVTV XWCE 
VIAT 1 OC MAPKI 
ANOVZUN TOcToY 
TTATPOCTe MHS IN 
€Z VAIWNCKTICEN OS 


: a 
EVTUXWS 
Hoek) 
umzatios Mapke- 
nen = 
-avow CwvT70s TOU 
TaTpos TO myypi(o)y 


LA A yy lf 
€& lOtwy exticev odo 


The date is 341 a.p. As the inscriptions of Orman date both before 
and after 295 a.p. by the era of Bostra, it must always have been in 
Arabia after the formation of that province in 106 a.p. For other 
examples of inscriptions of "Orman dating thus, see Nos. 162, 163, 164, 
Wadd., 2016, 2018, 2019. 


No. 160. In Sheikh’s Medafeh. (= Wadd., 2021.) ’ORmAN. 


Pn ; 
*Avaios To- 


-0€ ona é- 


AECEMAE 


O IC KA M A -Ols KafLa- 


TOICINE 
ond a4) : Cae 


% 
-TOLOWW €7T- 


There is a copy of this inscription in Katbel, Hpig. Gir, No. 457. It 
forms a hexameter verse. 
“ Anaios fashioned this monument by his own labour.” 
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No. 161. In Sheikh’s Medafeb. (= Wadd., 2020.) ’OrmAy. 


¥ , 
é7(ous oys 


Apaxov- 
tUo)s Oeu- 
ad\ov tobe 


~ cm at 
aia eots etevbev 


The date is 401 a.p. See No. 159. 


No. 162. In Sheikh’s Medafeh. (= Wadd., 2017.) ’OrmAn. 


JAN HMHCEINE KATO 
TEENZW IEC BAWY 
AN BKPWNOTAICON T° 
KAOCKAIOYANE N 
ToC KACIFNH TOY 
€TNELTEONOCAN! 
ON@IATIOY AY NOY 


Line 


TT WOH Ae W AURA TITOMAE A CI MATOTYN BONE TEI! A 


U oY , 
Mynmys etvexa more 
év Cwot(s) é¢O\ov 
$s) NA ’ ’ 
avopwiyv ’Oratcou 
ToKdos Kat Ovaevtos 
Kaouyvy TOU 
cy Neyeovos avy[p | 
dvouate louhiavos... ses 

.aimate Tove? éededuato tuupov ered pe 

Before the last line come the letters toyaea = Wadd., wnacw, perhaps 

~ nr o > . . . 
= 76 nd€@ aipari = e€ iSiov kapdroy, seeing the man is a soldier. 
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A JOURNEY IN THE HAURAN. 
By Rev. W. Ewine. 
(Continued from page 184.) 


The advent of the Sunday brought no change in the ordinary routine 
of village life. The cattle were driven forth; the women came gliding 
from the pool with the great water jars poised gracefully on their heads ; 
the sounds of threshing came from the Beidar, where the tribulum, the 
foot of ox and ass, were busy upon the wheat, while from the shovel of 
the winnower the grain rose to fall in a golden heap at his feet, and the 
light breeze carried clouds of chaff and yellow dust far over the fields. 
As the morning advanced a troop of soldiers, heavily booted and spurred, 
with clanking swords and rattling muskets, came swinging into the court- 
yard. They formed the escort of a proud overbearing Shdmy—a money- 
lender from Damascus. He carried a light whip in his hand, and stalked 
about with an air of great self-importance and general proprietorship. 
He wore a white turban of multitudinous folds; a long great-coat of 
European cut hung loosely over his striped cotton ghumbdz, and the feet 
of his white baggy pantaloons were gathered into the legs of a huge pair 
of riding boots. Round the waist, under the great-coat, he wore a belt, 
from which swung a dangerous-looking revolver in a leather case. The 
two outstanding features of this man were his religiousness and his 
profanity. Most punctilious in the performance of his devotions, I saw 
him once actually stop in the middle of his prayers to curse an offending 
villager! The variety of his oaths, and the facility with which he 
brought them to bear on every subject, I have never seen equalled even 
among the voluble Arabs. His brow was a perpetual threat, and his lips 
seemed ever set for blasphemy. The officer in command of the troop was 
a courteous well-favoured young man; one of the number was a Kurdy 
—a Kurdish horseman, and the others were of the ordinary ragged 
loutish type of Turkish soldiers, who look so raw and fight so desperately. 
The Kurdy appeared to receive more respect among them than their 
officer. His people are well known for brave men, but withal have a 
somewhat evil reputation for cruelty. No one willingly offends a Kurdy, 
and no better guard can be taken by travellers wishing to explore the 
country to the east of the Jordan. This man was full of tales illustrating 
his own prowess and daring, to which the others listened with a jocular 
appreciation of his grim humour, which served only to make more obvious 
the depth of their admiration. As the result of grave misdemeanours 
which had reached the ears of Government a price had been set on the 
head of a Beduwy chief in Mount Gilead. The regular soldiery had long 
struggled in vain to secure him. At last this fellow got together a group 
of his kinsmen, and started an intrigue with some women of the tribe— 
itself an excessively dangerous proceeding. Through them the where- 
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abouts of the Sheikh was discovered. Choosing a cloudy moonless night, 
the women met them in a quiet wady. There they donned Beduwy 
garments, hiding their own among the bushes, and, following the directions 
of the simple Bedawiydt, they soon reached the tent where the unsuspect- 
ing chief lay sleeping. By the dim light of a smouldering fire they 
marked out their victim. Suddenly springing into the midst they hewed 
off his head, and dashed out again before his amazed companions could 
realise what had happened. Too late the women saw what a dreadful 
game they had been playing, and filled all the mountain with their cries. 
Swiftly returning to the valiey they threw off their disguise ; resuming 
their own garments they made their way to the Government, triumphantly 
carrying the grinning horror in their hands. There they claimed and 
received the price of blood. 

This motley company added to our own quite overcrowded the narrow 
_ quarters. They ordered about the villagers like a set of slaves, and had 
whatever they desired brought to them at once. It was a great relief 
when they went forth to transact the business on which they had come, 
leaving us once more in quiet possession. My Arabic Testament was 
brought into requisition, and the Epistle to the Romans perused with 
more than common interest and profit. Later in the day, Mohammed 
and T escaped from the place and rode down again to Tell ’Ashterah ; in 
this peaceful place we spent an ideal Sunday afternoon. A plunge in 
the cool stream was a fit preparation for the night, and helped to brace 
one for the sufferings that should follow! Of course we were careful to 
have what water we used carried from these springs. Mohammed’s 
anxious, nervous eagerness to get back to the village as the sun approached 
the western horizon was a sad commentary upon the conditions prevailing 
in these regions, where man’s chief dread is the approach of his brother 
man in the darkness. It is a fear shared by the domestic animals: the 
horse you ride and the beasts of burden all sensibly quicken their pace as 
it approaches nightfall. As the thick gloom that battles the keenest eye 
creeps over the mountains and fills tke air, the belated traveller is 
oppressed with a sense of utter helplessness, and exposure to all manner 
of evil: while the townsman peers cautiously beyond the circle illumined 
by his lamp, and thanks heaven that he is not abroad in the darkness. 
The cooler hour before the sun has set is beloved by all: but you must 
be an Oriental to realise the full charm lent by that promise to the city 
of our hopes, “There shall be no night there.” 

The: boisterous conduct of the soldiers, and their rude overbearing 
treatment of the peasants, made supper a less enjoyable meal than usual. 
They had come hither to protect and assist the Shamy in collecting his 
debts. At no time, but especially then, in the disturbed state of the 
country, would the money-lender venture forth among his debtors alone. 
He is not a welcome visitor, and these uncultured folks have an awkward 
way of relieving themselves of disagreeable company! The escort asked 
for is always granted by the Government for a consideration. It is quite 
a good time for the soldiers, who are complete masters of the situation ; 
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their lightest wish is law; and the peasantry know that to resist would 
only be to bring worse trouble on their heads. One wonders that, aware 
as they are of the consequences, these men are not afraid to borrow: but 
the truth is, that every village in the Haurén is overwhelmed with debt. 
The improvident Fellahy cannot apparently look a single day ahead. A 
few gold pieces in his hand, their glittering sheen obscures all the future 
for him. Such inquiries as I was able to make elicited the fact that 
while much of the debt incurred is for seed in unfavourable years, the 
most of it is taken on for far different purposes. There is an inborn 
love of display in the soul of the oriental. One of the most obvious 
tokens of grandeur is the possession of a fairly numerous harim. But 
marriage is an expensive business; for, not to speak of the feast that 
must be provided for the neighbourhood, there are the dresses and the 
dowry of the bride to be provided : and few men would consider them- 
selves properly married if they did not make an impression of prodigal 
liberality. This is the opportunity of the wily money-lender; the 
necessary cash is forthcoming, at a ruinous rate of interest; but who 
thinks of interest at such a time? When the festivities are over the 
man may make a heartless ineffectual attempt for a little to meet his 
obligation : but, by and bye, he settles down to forget it as far as possible, 
with no hope and less purpose of ever paying it. The interest is collected 
in kind. Immediately the threshing is in full swing, the creditor swoops 
down with his minions, and carries off what he is pleased to consider 
right, the peasant, as a rule, grimly acquiescing, and longing only to see 
the back of his oppressor. Khalil, our host, was under a debt of some 
twenty or thirty piastres—not more, I think, than five shillings—but it 
did not seem to occur to him to pay it off, while his creditor appropriated at 
least that value of wheat by way of interest on theloan! Khalil’s brother 
was in worse case; he is more of a marrying man, has greater expen- 
diture, and therefore is much deeper in debt. He mooned around these 
days with a very listless air, while his share of the harvest was pretty 
well disappearing. I asked him concerning his affairs ; how many wives 
had he when he borrowed last? ‘Only one.” And why did he borrow 
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the money ? he * 
us 5 gon oh 
myself.” “Marry?” I asked, “how many more wives did you marry ?” 


hatta ajawaznt; “That I might marry 


4G, thalathah, “Three,” he replied, with the greatest composure. Between 


the addition to his family expenses, and his responsibilities to the Shdmy, 
he had landed himself in perfectly hopeless obligations, and was doomed 
to spend the rest of his days vainly endeavouring to satisfy the rapacity 
of his erewhile accommodator. 

It must not be supposed that the fabulous sums named as passing 
from the hands of the bridegroom to those of the bride’s parents on 
occasions of betrothal and marriage, represent anything like real values. 
Hard cash is not often given; more commonly the gift takes the form of 
cattle or other guods, dress or jewellery ; a perfectly preposterous price 
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is put upon these things, and the sum swiftly runs up to imposing figures. 
In Mount Gilead, calculations are made in this connection in “bags.” 


ths as os , kam kts hatait, “How many bags did you pay?” is 


a common question addressed toa bridegroom. The kis or bag is reckoned 
to contain so many gold pieces. But payment is not made in gold; 
generally it is made in cattle. An ox worth about £5 is valued at £40. 
A few of these, with a camel or two estimated on the same scale, soon 
represent a very handsome heap of bags ! 

This same custom prevailing among the Jews in Palestine often 
leads to awkward results. If the wife divorces her husband, she has no 
claim upon him under the Jewish law, but if the husband put away his 
wife, save for obviously sufficient cause, he has to make good to her the 
whole estimated amount of the dowry. As the estimated amount is 
usually a long way beyond the sum total of all the man’s earthly posses- 
sions, some security is thus afforded the woman against frivolous and 
arbitrary dismissal. As this is often the only security she has, the 
custom, stupid in its conception and purpose, having regard simply to 
display, yet comes to serve a valuable end. 

The Shdmy did us some real service by indicating places worth 
visiting. In the course of his wanderings he had seen most of the 
country, and in several ruins had observed inscriptions. In consequence 
of his report, and with an introduction from him to the Sheikh which we 
did not present, we resolved to journey towards ’Akrabah. Our road 
lay again through El Merkez, by way of Sheikh Sa’ad and Nawa. 
Mohammed found a nephew of his own among the soldiers in El Merkez. 
He had been in the army for about a couple of years, and during all 
that time nothing had been heard of him. The meeting of nephew and 
uncle reminded one of the prodigal son and his father. They fell on 
each other’s necks and kissed, with every demonstration of joyful surprise 
and affection. It has happened more than once to the present writer, 
to be similarly embraced by stalwart Arab friends, after an absence of a 
year. If these affectionate moods do pass rather rapidly, there is no 
reason to suspect their sincerity or intensity while they last. 

We did not linger in Nawa: fragments of carved stones we saw here 
and there, but nothing promising great interest. The dark shaky- 
looking towers that rise far overtopping all the houses in the village 
excite hopes, when seen in the distance, which closer acquaintance sadly 
disappoints. A tale is told in connection with Nawa which possesses 
more than a passing interest. Not many years ago in Judeideh the 
missionaries had an application for admission to the full privileges of 
church membership, from a man who had been nominally Protestant for 
some time. The man’s reputation, however, was not specially good. 
His ignorance of sacred things, also, might almost be described as 
colossal ; it was equalled only by his self conceit. His wife, a most 
respectable and trustworthy person, was a church member. When it 
was intimated to him that at present the way was not clear for his 
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admission, he vented his displeasure on his wife, and the life she led with 
him was proof enough that the missionaries had acted wisely. He 
returned with his demand with great persistency, and at last was told 
that until there was a decided change, his request for admission could 
not be entertained. Then, with a considerable flourish, he deserted his 
wife and children, took his way to the Hauran, and became a Moslem. 
Finally settling in Nawa, his mountain education gave him an easy lead 
among the illiterates there. He was appointed Khatib, literally ‘“ Orator,” 
in the village. It was his duty to act as teacher to the boys, and to take 
the lead in the public devotions. He attained a position of great 
influence, and grew accustomed to have his ideas acquiesced in without a 
murmur. But there is a point beyond which innovations may not safely 
be carried with a superstitious and lawless people. In the enclosure, 
beside the wely, or village sanctuary, there grew a thorn tree, which was 
both an obstruction and an eye-sore. Everything within the enclosure 
is sacred to the spirit of the saint or prophet whose bones are laid there, 
and generally may be removed only at peril of death. Being now, as he 
thought, secure in his authority, he proceeded one night to cut down the 
tree. Great was the consternation in the village when the dawn revealed 
the wely’s tree laid prostrate, and dread forbodings of evil to follow, 
oppressed all hearts. It was discovered that the Khatib had cut it 
down : it was whispered that he was only a Christian in disguise! and 
soon there were hoarse cries for his blood. Only his death might expiate 
the crime, and deliver the village from impending calamity. The crowd, 
armed some with whips, others with sticks and clubs, rushed around the 
now trembling hatib; attacking him furiously on all sides, they 
literally beat him to death, and so ended his strange career. His widow 
took service with a medical man in Galilee, and provision was made by 
the charitable for the education and care of his children. 

Jadsem was our first real halting-place. Built entirely of basalt, 
resting upon. a hill of the same material, it looks particularly black as 
you approach it. A considerable extent of ground is covered, but, for 
the most part, by ruins. Entering from the south we pursued a 
tortuous path among the irregular huts that clung to the hill side, until 
we reached the top, close beside an ancient mosque. Through a gateway 
in a rough modern wall, we entered a small court, paved with the 
building stones of a past age. The mosque was in a ruinous condition, 
Several reed mats covered the centre of the floor, and there one or two 
pious villagers were engaged in their devotions. My Moslem attendant 
assured me that we might walk around these mats, without uncovering 
our feet, so long as we did not tread upon any spot where men were 
wont to pray. We stepped boldly over the threshold, and proceeded 
carefully to examine the walls, and the pillars that support the 
remaining portion of the roof, when suddenly there came from the 
doorway such a volley of blasphemy as might have overwhelmed a much 
stronger building. Turning round I beheld the guardian of the mosque, 
with flashing eyes and uplifted hands, declaring to the crowd the sacrilege 
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of which we infidels had been guilty, and invoking calamities upon all 
our relatives, male and female, for many generations. The threatening 
looks of the populace did not add to our comfort. The guardian was in 
no mood to accept apologies ; but instant compliance with his command 
to come forth evidently gratified him, as his importance in the eyes of 
the villagers was doubtless thereby enhanced. I engaged him in con- 
versation, turning his attention away from the burning subject by a few 
cautious questions about the place, and kindly inquiries as to his own 
welfare. When, finally, Mohammed stripped off his shoes, and I sprang 
upon his back, to be carried round the sacred place, his stern features 
relaxed into a pleased grin, and he at once constituted himself my 
protector and guide. But for his assistance I should have seen but 
little in the village. In his company all doors were open to us. In the 
mosque I found nothing to show that it had ever been used as a church. 
Bits of rude carving adorned the arches, which, resting on pillars, some 
with plain capitals, others with ornamentation resembling the palm 
branch, held up the roof. Over the northern doorway, however, inscrip- 
tion No. 8, with its two crosses, proves Christian occupation. No. 9 


stands over a built-up doorway in the south end of dis Fa 
” (SS . 


Jam’ el ’Atig—“the ancient mosque”—so called by the natives to 
distinguish it from the modern (!) structure ou the hill. This building 
stands near the base, close to the house of the Sheikh. No. 10, lying 
face up in a courtyard, seemed at first almost obliterated; but an 
obliging young woman brought a jar of water and a brush of hard grass, 
and, working with a will, speedily revealed the inscription. The stone 
with No. 11 adorned the entrance to the courtyard of the Sheikh. To 
prove their goodwill the people brought us delicious draughts of delight- 
fully cool deban. Ere we mounted to ride northward, several of the 
men came forward with looks of some anxiety. They explained to us 
that according to an old tradition among them, there was at one time a 
copious spring of clear cold water in the near neighbourhood of the 
village. For many generations it had been absolutely lost sight of ; the most 
careful search by their fathers and themselves had been per fectly fruitless, 
They trusted that with my instruments—a pocket compass and aneroid ! 
—I should be able to direct them to the spot where the coveted liquid 
was to be found. It was a trial to be obliged to disappoint their hopes ; 
and I fear they only half believed me, when I told them that in this I 
could not help them, Cisterns they have; but they long for “living 
water.” 

Leaving Jasem behind us, our road led at first almost directly towards 
Ll Harrah, one of the highest and most shapely of all the conical hills in 
the district. The name of the wely whose sanctuary crowns the summit 
is’Omdr Shahid. In something less than an hour we passed a large ruin, 
covering a mound on the east of the road. On the west are extensive 
and deep quarries, partly filled with water, from which, obviously, the 
stones must have been taken to build the ancient town. That these ruins 
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are of hoary antiquity cannot be doubted. Many walls, built of square, 
well-hewn blocks, without mortar, are still standing ; but, while many of 
the slabs that once formed the roofs may be found among the disordered 
heaps, I did not see one in position. The earthquakes of ages have 
shaken these dweilings to pieces, and for centuries the dark lichens have 
crept silently over all Umm Khurj, “ Mother of Saddlebags,” was the 
name a countryman gave to the place. We passed near to El Harrah, 
the village nestling under the eastern slopes of the hill of that name. 
The natives of Jdsem assured us that it contained no antiquities, being 
composed entirely of poor peasants’ huts. The night was coming on 
apace, and we were anxious, 1f possible, to reach ’Akrabah before sunset. 
A steep, rocky descent here brought us to more level country. These 
far-stretching uplands, dark, stony, sterile wastes, with the almost 
unearthly stillness that reigned around, combined to make a rather 
gloomy impression upon the travellers. As the shadows grew longer we 
went down towards the bottom of a wide valley, and in the distance, 
eastward, we could see the white smoke curling above the black tents of 
the ’Arab, telling of busy preparations for the evening meal. The 
anxious looks of my companions proclaimed their sense of insecurity in 
the presence of such neighbours. A troop of camels wandering slowly 
homeward, cropping the scanty remains of withered herbage in their 
track, were tended by one who crouched half asieep on the hump of one 
of the largest in the flock. He proved civil, and communicative. 
Endeavouring to follow the direction indicated on the map, we were 
holding too far eastward, and now might not hope to reach ’Akrabah 
before dark. Would we not go with him, and pass the night among his 
kinsmen ? The hospitable offer we declined, desiring to get nearer our 
goal. The yellow dust, marking a threshing floor on the further hillside, 
and which we had thought was ’’Akrabah, he told us, was Umm el ’Osij, 
“Mother of the Box-thorn.” Pushing upward we found a very poor- 
looking village, with few traces of human habitation. Many days had 
passed since the last tenants went forth from the portals of these dark 
houses, for many were still standing, built for the most part of older 
materials, the character and abundance of which proved the importance 
of the town in past times. We found that a worthy Beduwy, of mature 
age, had pitched his tent in an open space to the west of the village. 
Ever preferring the airy tent where it is to be found, before the confined 
and stifling houses of the peasantry, we turned aside to claim the old 
man’s hospitality. And right hearty was his welcome. His store was 
neither large nor varied ; yet, as he phrased it, had he enough, food for 
the men and fodder for their cattle. Sheikh Makdwij, as he called himself, 
had learned the secret of contentment. He was not at all averse to 
having his slender supplies reinforced from our stock ; and while they 
prepared for supper, I employed the remaining minutes of light to 
wander among the ruins, and visit certain stone heaps at some distance 
from the village. I found a short, stout, ragged, tiery-whiskered, rosy- 
cheeked, bright-eyed man, who told me he came from Sufsaf, near Safed. 
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We were speedily on the best of terms. He had come hither some two years 
before, when the place was occupied again after ages of vacancy, to seek 
his fortune. By all accounts the search was likely to last a good while 
longer before much came of it. In short, Umm el ’Osij held out no great 
attractions as a sphere for agricultural skill and industry, so he had pretty 
well decided to turn his wandering footsteps westward again. He proved 
a very satisfactory guide, although he could not distinguish between an 
inscription and a bit of rough carving. No. 12, eg., he told me wasa 
very fine inscription ! He conducted me to the stone heaps east of the 
village, which must be in the neighbourhood of an ancient burying 
ground. Here the other inscriptions were found. Broken slabs of stone, 
with rudely cut crosses, were frequent. Returning to the village, I made 
a hasty sketch of a curious stone, which had evidently once been a pon- 
derous lintel. While engaged with this, the usual band of wondering 
spectators came together. One big, dark-looking fellow, with an air of 
very great importance, elbowed his way through the bystanders to my 
side, and demanded my business in thus “writing down the country.” 
Had I a Government order? Amr min el Hakdmeh. Armed with this, 
one may do almost anything. I had nothing more formidable than my 
British passport, but a look at the man convinced me that it would do as 
well as anything else for him. I did not immediately answer him, and I 
observed that the brows of the crowd were darkening. He, however, 
seemed to waver when I turned sharply and looked him in the face. I 
asked what right he had to interfere : would he be good enough to show 
me his authority. He then obviously gave way. I pressed him, and he 
fell back among the people looking rather sheepish. When I pulled out 
a book and demanded his name, suggesting the possibility of a visit to 
the Mutesarrif on the morrow, he laughed an uneasy laugh, and said it 
was only a joke. “ Yes, ya Khawdja,” echoed the crowd, “it was only a 
joke.” The would-be guardian of his country’s sanctities now looked 
rather foolish, and slipped quietly away, while I was left unmolested to 
finish my explorations. 

As night dropped her sable curtains over the uplands we assembled 
to supper beside the tent fire of Sheikh MukAwij. Whatever else is 
lacking at this season among these hospitable men, the traveller can 
always depend upon abundance of beautiful fresh milk. As the humble 
meal proceeded, the villagers gathered quietly, one by one, and sat down 
on the ground, in a shadowy circle, around us. Most of them had share 
of what was going, after we had finished, as very liberal provision had 
been made. These men are usually all medical practitioners. They are 
prepared to prescribe for every ill that flesh is heir to, with perfect 
confidence ; and, as they charge no fees, their practice is often extensive. 
How little reliance they have on their own specifics is shown by the 
eagerness with which they gather round a medicine box. I had taken 
with me a few simple things in case of illness by the way, and in many 
places found people whom I was really able to help. In the long run I 
gave the box into Mohammed’s care, and he posed as a very great doctor 
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indeed ; some of the cures he effected were held to be wonderful as 
regarded both rapidity and completeness. As the medicines, for the most 
part, could do little harm, and he was never disposed to give too much of 
anything, I could leave him with comfort to dispose of his patients, 
making sure only that he would not give away all the quinine. Poor old 
Sheikh Mukawij had suffered for years from a persistent and painful 
internal complaint, and had endured unspeakable things at the hands of 
the rude surgeons of the desert. One of their chief rules appears to be 
this: when there is a pain inside, set_up a greater pain outside ; the 
greater will absorb the less, and as the greater heals, the less will dis- 
appear. The principle of setting up greater pain outside had been faith- 
fully observed with the poor Sheikh, and that night it had taken a 
peculiarly savage form. Over his stomach a passage had been cut under 
the skin, and a tuft of coarse wool had been drawn through to keep the 
wound open. He bore it all withouta murmur. His case was rather too 
serious for us amateurs, so I gave him a note to a friendly doctor, with 
instructions how to reach him ; at first) he seemed disposed to go, but I 
have no doubt, on my departure, the good Sheikh would again resign 
himself to Ullah, and submit with grand fortitude to the well-meant 
cruelties of the ignorant Bedawy physician. To journey all the way to 
Safed or Damascus for medical treatment, would not that be to put a 
slight upon his friends in the desert ? Nay, would it not evidence a lack 
of confidence in the Most High, to whom his fathers had looked up for 
help from these solitudes, what time life’s troubles fell heavy upon them ? 
Medical discussions were soon followed by entertainment more to the 
taste of the general audience. It was a strange company that lay thus 
around the fire, by the solitary tent of Sheikh Mukawij, on the lonely 
uplands of Jediéir. With the darkness a chill had crept over the hills, 
and we were glad to draw to our coverings. Through the still night the 
stars shone down in wondrous splendour. Looking upward, one could 
understand in some measure how, in the twilight of the dawning thought 
of man, the mind should have been almost overwhelmingly impressed 
with the glory of these shining orbs. Some such feeling must have 
touched the soul of the old Sheikh. He was full of stories of the far 
past days, when men bowed down to the stars, and worshipped all the 
host of heaven. These things all happened in the jdéAiliyeh, “ the time 
of ignorance,” ere yet the morning star had arisen, in whose kindly 
beams the dwellers amid Arabian sands have ever since rejoiced. For 
did not “‘the Prophet” put end to these idolatries, and usher in the 
true worship of God ? 

Then we had tales of those distant days in which the majestic figure 
of the great progenitor of all the Arab tribes, Ahalil (Abraham), “the 
friend of God,” with a fine contempt for chronology, was made to walk in 
familiar converse with Mobammed and saints of later times. Some who 
in the first fading of the shadows, being only partially enlightened, yet 
had strength and courage to endure persecution at the hands of hardened 
idolaters, were kept long time in hard bondage, and finally were guided 
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by a dog to a mighty cave in the heart of the mountain which looks down 
upon Damascus from the north. Safe from the hands of their foes in the 
secret depths of Salihtyeh, they were yet not judged fit for admission to 
the sweet groves of Paradise. There, through many centuries, they have 
slumbered serenely, waiting the final summons, when all men shall 
receive according to their deserts. In their sleep they are still guarded 
by the faithful dog that guided them hither. He sits beside them all the 
week ; only on Friday nights a feeling of loneliness and impatience comes 
over him, and if you stray near the mountain at the turn of night you 
may hear strange noises issuing as it were from the bowels of the earth. 
The weary canine comes as near as may be to the surface, and indulges a 
little in vain howlings, then returns to his long watch, and the silence 
around you is broken only by the sharp yelp of the jackal and the rattle 
of the loose stones far up the cliffs, which are started by his passing feet. 

The snowy mass of Great Hermon shone resplendent in the first beams 
of the morning. From Umm el ’Osij you obtain a magnificent view of this 
famous mountain. His white glittering steeps rising grandly from the 
black stretches below stood out in bold relief against the blue of the sky. 
I could trace the top line from the summits that look over Banias, almost 
to where, sinking in the north, they open a passage through rocky jaws 
for the highway from Damascus to the Syrian coast. Sitting down on an 
old dyke, to the no little wonder of the old Sheikh, I made a hasty sketch 
of the snowy outline, which gives a very fair general idea of the 
appearance. The Arab will never “speed the parting guest”; his fare- 
well is as brief and unsentimental as his welcome is profuse. <Ahdterak 
he will say, which cannot be literally translated ; but it is as if he should 
ask, “may thy thought turn to me betimes”; then he turns his back 
upon his guest, nor gives one look behind him. I glanced round after a 
little and saw the Sheikh already sitting calmly by the fire, with his back 
still towards us, and all about the place had assumed its wonted aspect, 
as if we had never been there. But the visit of a European will mark 
an era in the quiet life of the place, and be spoken of long after in 
many an evening circle, and the mysterious box of medicines will figure 
in their tales. 

It was about an hour’s ride to ’Akrabah, over about the wildest and 
most desolate country I have seen outside the borders of el Leja’. We 
rode almost due westward, and at last, reaching the western extremity of 
a low eminence, there stretched out before us the ruins of what, beyond 
all doubt, was once a city of great magnificence, both in extent and 
character. From the regular lines of stones that ran across the country 
in the neighbourhood of the city one might infer that in olden times some 
attempt had been made by the citizens to bring these wilds under 
cultivation. How far they may have succeeded we cannot tell, for long 
now it has been left in peace, trodden only by the feet of the flocks by 
day, and of the night prowlers in hours of darkness. 

We passed a level piece of ground, enclosed by crumbling dykes, which 
may have been the threshing floor in earlier days. The modern beidar, 
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similarly enclosed, lies to the south-west of the village. Beyond this 
enclosure we entered the burying-ground. On the headstones here we 
found a few Cufic inscriptions. Most of the stones were broken ; the 
inscriptions were nearly all in Arabic, and it was quite common to find 
half an inscription on one grave and half on another! Among the graves. 
which were evidently of small account, there were a few larger ones, on 
which a little more labour had been spent. The most imposing one of all 
the native boys called el Mizdr, but the name of the saint whose slumbers 
it protects I did not learn. At the head .of this grave was a large stone 
with a Greek inscription, but it had fallen forward on its face, so I 
proposed to return later in the day with some means of raising it. On 
the north of the graveyard stands a building known locally as the kasr, 


Gee the palace.” It most resembles the Palmyrene structure which 


I afterwards saw at Rimet el-Luhf, only it seems to have been consider- 
ably higher. It is built of carefully dressed basalt ; it is between 30 and 
40 feet square ; part of the wall was still about 40 feet in height. The 
inside, which could be reached by a breach in the wall about 18 inches in 
diameter, was blocked up with débris and large stones which had been 
shaken down from above. The large stone at the Mizar, No. 31, had 
evidently once had a place in this building. We rode forward a little 
way, and then turned sharply to the right along a broad paved road, 
apparently of Roman workmanship, leaving a large building with one or 
two straggling fruit trees—the only trees I saw here—on the right, until 
we reached the spring, where there was a scene of bustling activity, men 
and boys raising water, and pouring it into great sarcophagi for the herds 
to drink. The well is almost on the eastern edge of the ruins. It is 
about a dozen feet from the brim to the water. It is enclosed in walls of 
solid masonry which may be coeval with the pavement of the road which 
leads to it. It is about 20 feet square, and is spanned above by a couple 
of arches, whence the buckets are let down with ropes to draw the water. 
There is also a stair descending at the north-eastern corner, where the 
women fill the jars for domestic purposes. This is now the sole water- 
supply of the village ; but here also there is a tradition that of old there 
were other fountains, of which for many generations nothing has been 
seen. Immediately to the east of the fountain rises a huge pile of ruins. 
Bits of old columns, great stone lintels and door posts, and hewn blocks 
lie tumbled about in the wildest confusion, all bearing the marks of long 
exposure to the elements. A space was cleared in the midst, and a way 
opened by which it might be approached, passing under a large orna- 
mented lintel; and this cleared space they dignified with the title of 


SI l+—Jim? el kebtr—“the great mosque.” From the top of 
Jie lant eg = u 


this pile a capital view of the old city is obtained. The peasants taking 
advantage of the part which in the passage of centuries had suffered least 
from the throes of earthquakes, have built their huts chiefly in the south- 
west quarter of the city, a few straggling eastward towards the fountain ; 
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in these directions there were also, however, many bare walls rising 
pathetically amid surrounding ruin. To northward the scene was one of 
wide-spreading desolation. Many acres are covered deep with the dark 
débris of a once mighty city. A more utter wreck it is impossible to 
imagine. In extent it cannot have been much less than Bozrah, but here 
the overthrow has been more complete. I wandered long among these 
gloomy ruins, but found neither inscription nor sculpture. It was 
interesting to trace the outlines of the houses and the directions of the 
streets. Many of the buildings had been of ponderous blocks of basalt ; 
large shapely lintels, on which the ancients seem to have expended most 
of their skill in ornamentation, were not uncommon, but all now involved 
in equal ruin. I can hardly doubt that there is much of interest hidden 
here, but all the inscriptions I got were found in the southern half of 
the city. 

We made our way to the Medafeh of Sheikh Sa’id el Hajjy. It stood 
to westward, not far from the threshing floor. It was of spacious dimen- 
sions, and clean compared with any place we had yet visited. It was 
paved throughout with large flat stones; several fragments of Greek 
inscriptions were found on these. A huge jar of water stood in one 
corner with a tin jug convenient, and with this the villagers who came to 
gaze indiscriminately helped themselves. My two companions professed 
to be sadly wearied now, tempted no doubt by the cool shelter of the 
Medafeh, and so I left them to sleep. Having seen the horses comfortably 
fixed, I got an old man to step round with me to several ‘ written 
stones” with which he was familiar. Happily he was a man of some 
consequence in the village, and when it was known what we sought, one 
and another came with information of curious stones they had seen or 
heard of. While I was copying No. 18 I asked if any Franjy, “ European,” 
had ever been here before. “ Yes,” said the old man, “one came about 
thirty years ago.” Thirty years, I may observe, among these people may 
mean anything from five to forty. That Franjy, who had a turjmdn, 
dragoman, or “translator,” with him, had copied several of the stones. 
This particular stone he had read to the people, and his dragoman inter- 
preted. It recorded the fact, he said, that King David, of Israel, had 
built this house, and that his daughter had built the Kasr, and lived in it 
for many years! The dragoman evidently knew what would please these 
simple folks, and so gave them a thoroughly original version of his own. 

It was At “i erabah that I first heard of an idea—I met with it often 
afterwards—prevalent over all the East. There is a strong belief that 
in the far past the country belonged to the ancestors of the white men of 
the West ; and it is regarded as a certainty that our people will one day 
return to take possession again of the heritage lost for so long. In this 
connection the opinion got ‘abroad that I was Glan for my people a most 
necessary work. Our fathers, ere they journeyed westward to realms of 
the setting sun, concealed much treasure in and around the dwellings they 
left behind chen This treasure is to be found by means of certain 
mysterious markings on the stones, the key to which they carried with 
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them, so that their children on returning might be rightly guided. But 
with the lapse of centuries it began to be feared that ere the day for our 
return had come, the Moslemin might have discovered some part of the 
key, and be thus enabled to appropriate part of the treasure. My busi- 
ness, therefore, was to make certain changes in the markings, which 
should effectually mislead the followers of Mohammed, preserving at the 
same time a careful record, so that on the day of our return we might be 
able to walk straight to our precious hoards and find them intact ! 

Many of the young men of the village came round me with great 
eagerness when I was at work in a spot where tradition has localised a 
fabulous hoard. Their own searching had been all in vain, but they were 
sure I possessed the secret, particularly as in my anxiety to get the 
Greek letters on the stone correctly I ran my pencil round them, and felt 
them with the tips of my fingers. They told me that they quite under- 
stood what I was about. I asked if they thought it was treasure. “Of 
course,” maliéim, they exclaimed. ‘“ Ah, well,” said I, “if you will supply 
me with camels to carry off my share, I will distribute the half among 
you. Gold is heavy, but thirty camels would, perhaps, be sufficient.” I 
suppose a twinkle in the eye of Mohammed, who meantime had joined 
me, revealed to them what was up, so they left me, deeply disgusted at 
the levity with which so serious a subject was treated. 

After midday meal and brief siesta I went forth among the ruins 
again. Armed with one large stick and twosmaller ones, Mohammed and 
I made our way by circuitous paths to the burying ground. He did not 
wish to attract attention lest we should be hindered in our attempt to 
raise the stone at the head of the Mizdr. Men might think it sacrilege, 
and the saint might avenge himself upon the village. We reached the 
spot safely, but had hardly begun operations when two boys appeared on 
the scene. They stood at some distance in awe-struck silence ; when I 
asked them to come and hold one of the sticks in position, they ventured 
the opinion that our conduct was Hardm, that it was “infamous” work. 
Mohammed tried to coax them, for he feared they might alarm the village, 
but they moved further off. He explained to them, and the idea evidently 
brought great comfort to himself, that we were not doing the Mizar an 
injury ; on the contrary, out of pure respect, we were building it up, and 
doing an honour to the saint. He pointed out the disgrace of allowing it 
to go to ruin, and showed how good must come of our action. But the 
boys had had enough of it, and disappeared. Then the good Mohammed’s 
anxieties increased. No one need ever wish fora more faithful companion 
than Mohammed ; but the truth was that he himself was labouring under 
no little dread. It affected him none the less that he was more than 
half ashamed of it, and tried to conceal it from me with an air of bravado. 
He burst into a perspiration, and trembled so violently over almost 
nothing that with difficulty could I repress a laugh. His usual judgment 
deserted him, and he made absurd suggestions. The Moslemin, he said, 
would be very angry. The block rested upon some smaller stones, and 
while one end was free, the other was embedded in the earth and jammed 
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with the broken wall, which had rushed when the block fell forward- 
Clearing the confined end we prized up the other ; but as it was obviously 
beyond our united strength to raise it straight up, I suggested that resting 
the lever on an adjoining wall he should ease it up while I removed the 
stones from beneath. “But,” said he, “I fear that if we do that it may 
go down suddenly flat upon its face, and then no power on earth should 
be able to raiseit!” “O,’ I said, “that were a light thing.” “Light!” 
he exclaimed, with wide open eyes, “don’t you know this is a Wely ?” 
It was only a flash revealing the man’s soul; but in a moment reason 
had mastered superstition again, and he wrought with triple vigour. 
When the stones were removed he steadied the block while I crept under 
it, and lying on my back succeeded in making a fair copy of the part of 
the inscription which remained. Unfortunately, a large part of the stone: 
had been broken off with several lines of the inscription, and of this I 
could find no trace. The break may have occurred when the stone fell 
from its place in the building. But the peasants are terrible vandals ; and 
knowing nothing of their value, many a precious stone has gone to pieces. 
beneath their clumsy hammers. 


(Lo be continued.) 


RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS: 
TAKEN AT JERUSALEM IN THE YEAR 1888. 


By James GuAIsHER, F.R.S. 


THE numbers in column 1 of this table show the highest reading of the 
barometer in each month ; of these the highest appear in the winter, and 
the lowest in the summer months ; the maximum for the year is 27°734 
inches, in December. In column 2 the lowest reading in each month is. 
shown ; the minimum for the year is 27°020 inches, in December. The 
range of barometer readings in the year is 0'714 inch. The numbers in. 
the 3rd column show the range of reading in each month, the smallest, 
0°140 inch, is in July ; and the largest, 0°714 inch, is in December. The 
numbers in the 4th column show the mean monthly pressure of the atmos- 
phere, the highest, 27-463 inches, is in December; and the lowest, 
27°275 inches, is in July. The mean pressure for the year is 27°375. 
inches. At Sarona the mean pressure for the year was 29°834 inches. 
The highest temperature of the air in each month is shown in column 5. 
The highest in the year was 106°:0 on both the 12th and 13th of July ; the 
maximum temperature on these days at Sarona was 90° and 93° respec- 
tively. The first day in the year that: the temperature reached 90° 
was on March 25th. In May the temperature reached or exceeded 90° 
on 1 day; in June on 4 days; in July on 18 days; in August on 
13 days ; in September on 8 days ; and in October on 6 days. Therefore 
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the temperature reached or exceeded 90° on 51 days during the year. 
At Sarona the first day that the temperature reached 90° was on 
March 5th. The highest in the year, viz., 105°, took place on October 19th, 
The maximum temperature on this day at Jerusalem was 94° 5; and the 
temperature reached or exceeded 90° at Sarona on 39 days in the year. 

The numbers in column 6 show the lowest temperature of the air in 
-each month ; the lowest in the year was 29°°5 on December 16th. The 
temperature was below 40° in January on 23 nights; in February on 
2 nights; m March on 2 nights; ut November on 2 nights; and in 
December. on 8 nights. Therefore the temperature was below 40° on 37 
nights in the year. The yearly range of temperature was 76°°5. At 
Sarona the lowest temperature in the year was 37°:0 on January 11th. 
The temperature was below 40° on only two nights in the year. The 
yearly range of temperature at Sarona was 68°°0. 

The range of temperature in each month is shown in column 7, and 
these numbers vary from 30° in November to 53° in March. At Sarona 
the range of temperature in each month varied from 26° in August to 58° 
in March. 

The mean of all the highest by day, of the lowest by night, and of the 
average daily ranges of temperature, are shown in columns 8, 9, and 10 
respectively. Of the high day temperature the lowest, 49°°7, is in January, 
and the highest, 93°°2, in July. At Sarona, of the high day temperature 
the lowest, 61°°7, was in January, and the highest, 88°°5, in July. 

Of the low night temperature, the coldest, 37°0, is in January, and 
the warmest, 69°, in July. At Sarona, of the low night temperature, the 
coldest, 44°°9, was in January, and the warmest, 70°°3, in August. 

The average daily range of temperature is shown in column 10; the 
smallest, 11°0, is in both November and December, and the largest, 24°-4, 
in September. At Sarona, of the average daily range of temperature, | 
the smallest, 15°°6, was in December, and the largest, 24°-4, was in 
March. 

In column 11 the mean temperature of the air is shown, as found from 
observations of the maximum and minimum thermometers only. The 
month of the lowest temperature is January, 43°°4, and that of the 
highest, July, 81°. The mean temperature for the year is 63°. At 
Sarona, of the mean temperature, the month of the lowest was January, 
53°°3, and that of the highest, August, 79°°4. The mean temperature 
for the year at Sarona was 67°°7. 

The numbers in columns 12 and 13 are the monthly means of a dry 
and wet-bulb thermometer taken daily at 9 am. {In column 14 the 
monthly temperature of the dew point, or that temperature at which 
dew would have been deposited, is shown. The elastic force of vapour 
is shown in column 15. In column 16 the water present in a cubic 
foot of air is shown; in January it was as small as 2°9 grains, and in 
July as large as 66 grains. In column 17 the additional weight 
required for saturation is shown. The numbers in column 18 show the 
degree of humidity, saturation being considered 100 ; the smallest number, 
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indicating the driest month, is 52 in July, and the largest, 79, indicating 
the wettest month, isin January. The weight of a cubic foot of air under 
its mean pressure, temperature and humidity at 9 am. is shown in 
column 19, 

The most prevalent winds in January were 8.W. and N.W., and the 
least prevalent were N. and S. In February the most prevalent was 
S.W., and the least N. In March the most prevalent was S.W., and the 
least was 8. In April the most prevalent were 8.W., W., and N.W., and 
the least was E. In May the most prevalent was N.W., and the least 
E. and S. In June the most prevalent wind was N.W., and the least 
was S.E. In July the most prevalent was N.W., and the least was 8. 
In August the most prevalent was N.W., and the least were N.E., E., 
S.E., and 8. In September the most prevalent were N.W. and W., and 
the least were E., S.E.,S., and S.W. In October the most prevalent 
were N.E. and S.H., and the least was 8. In November the most 
prevalent were S.W. and N.E., and the least was 8S. ; and in December 
the most prevalent winds were S.W. and N.W., and the least were N.and 
S. The most prevalent wind for the year was N.W., which occurred on 
108 times during the year, of which 19 were in August, 13 in July, and 
12 in September ; and the least prevalent wind for the year was 8.,which 
occurred on only 7 times during the year, of which 2 were in both April 
and June. At Sarona the most prevalent wind for the year was 8.W., 
which occurred on 86 times during the year ; and the least prevalent wind 
was N., which occurred on only 6 times during the year. 

The numbers in column 28 show the mean amount of cloud at 9 a.m. 
The month with the smallest amount is July, 0°3, and the largest, 
December, 61. Of the cumulus, or fine weather cloud, there were only 3 
instances in the year; of the nimbus, or rain cloud, there were 29 
instances in. the year, of which 7 were in December ; of the cirrus, there 
were 11 instances ; of the stratus, there were 8 instances ; of the cirro 
cumulus, there were 96 instances; of the cumulus stratus there were 67 
instances; of the cirro stratus, there were 23 instances; and 129 
instances of cloudless skies, of which 26 were in July, 22 in August, 
and 17 in June. At Sarona there were 90 instances of cloudless skies, of 
which 15 were in August and 13 in both June and July. 

The largest fall of}rain for the month in the year was 16°40 inches in 
December, of which 2°91 inches fell on the 15th, 2°90 inches on the. 
14th, and 2°75 inches on both the 11th and 16th. The next largest fall for 
the month was 7°99 inches in November, of which 2°44 inches fell on the 
10th and 2°43 inches on the 14th. No rain fell from June 5th to October 
lst, making a period of 117 consecutive days without rain. The total 
fall for the year was 37°79 inches, which fell on 65 days during the year. 
At Sarona the largest fall for the month in the year was 11°53 inches in 
December. No rain fell at Sarona from June 4th to October Ist, making 
a period of 118 consecutive days without rain. The total fall of rain 
for the year at Sarona was 28°84 inches, which fell on 62 days. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Sryce the issue of the last Quarterly Statement the excavations at Jerusalem 
have been steadily carried on, except for one fortnight in which they had to be 
suspended owing to the illness of some of the chief workers. During the 
absence of Dr. Bliss, to recruit after his severe attack of illness, the operations 
were ably superintended by Mr. Dickie. Dr. Bliss returned to Jerusalem in July. 


Major-General Sir Charles Wilson sends us the following note on Dr. Bliss’s 
report :— 

“T have few comments to make on Dr. Bliss’s last report on his excavations. 
Those excavations are increasing in interest, but it is still too early to base any 
theories upon them. 

“The wall across the mouth of the Tyropeon Valley is evidently a masonry 
dam, or embankment, constructed when the Lower Pool of Siloam was made, 
and strengthened at a later period by the addition of the ruder masonry 
described by Dr. Bliss. When the dam was first built, and when it was 
utilised as part of the fortifications of the city, are problems that still remain 
to be solved. It ‘will be sufficient here to draw attention to the somewhat 
similar arrangement at the mouth of the valley in which the Birket Israil lies. 
Considerable interest attaches to the manner in which the wall joins the rock 
on the east side of the valley, and also to the size of the Lower Pool, which is 
apparently much larger than was generally supposed. 

“The portion of the wall uncovered by Dr. Guthe, to which Dr. Bliss 
alludes, did not seem to me, when I saw it, to have been part of the fortifica- 
tions of the city. It looked more like a retaining wall partly built with old 
material; on this point, however, we must wait for fuller information. The 
excavations now going cn in the plot of ground on the hillside near the Neby 
Datid road promise to yield important results.” 


In answer to the question whether it has ever been ascertained whether the 
rock in the Greek Chapel in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, in which are 
shown the holes where the crosses stood, is really solid rock or a huge stone, 
Herr von Schick writes: “This has never been ascertained beyond doubt. All 
that can be said is that the crack or cleft has just the same direction and 
appearance as other rock clefts around Jerusalem. But this is not a full proof 
that it is rock and not a large stone.” 
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Herr von Schick writes that as so many people ask him about the question of 
Calvary, he intends to make a model of the original ground of the city, with 
valleys round about, and showing the lines of the various walls. The scale is 
to be yyd00: 


The Rev. J. E. Hanauer again draws attention to the manufacture of sham 
antiques which is going on briskly in the Holy Land. Specimens of the famous 
“Moabite pottery” which had been concealed for years, are now again in the 
market, and tourists are warned against purchasing them as genuine. 


Mr. Hanauer reports that the dispute which had lasted for years 

between the owners of real property at Jaffa and the Government as to the 
tenure of their lands, has at length been decided satisfactorily, the orange 
groves, for which Jaffa is so famous, having been declared freehold (mulk), and 
not Crown land (meeri). 

He also mentions that all Jerusalem dragomans are now required by the 
municipal government to pass an examination as to what they are to tell 
visitors to the holy places. Th€ examiners are said to be the effendis of the 
mejlis—i.e., the magistrates of the bench—and those who pass successfully are 
to receive a diploma! 


The narrow-gauge railway between Beyrout and Damascus has been opened. 
On the slopes of the Lebanon the cog-wheel system is employed. Beyond 
Zahleh the line crosses the Bekat, ascends the Valley Yafiifa, and proceeds by 
Zebadani and the Valley of the Barada. The journey at present occupies as 
much as eight hours; it is worked by the French Company, who own the 
Damascus-road. 


Tourists are cordially invited to visit the Loan Collection of “ Antiques” 
in the JERUSALEM AssocrATION Room of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
opposite the Tower of David. Ilours: 8 to 12, and 2 to 6. Maps of 
Palestine and Palestine Exploration Fund publications are kept for sale. 
Necessary information will be gladly given by the Rev. Theodore E. Dowling, 
Hon, See. 

Mons. Arséniew has presented to the Association specimens of Pheenician 
pottery. 

Dr. Bliss lends some stones from Herod’s Palace, Jericho. 

Mr. Herbert Clark’s two glass cases contain seals (Phenician, Greek, 
Roman, and one Hebrew seal from Silwin); Assyrian and Babylonian 
cylinders; Greek, Roman, and Hebrew coins; bronze spear arrow heads; 
stone chisels ; tear bottles, and a mirror, 

The Rey. Theodore E, Dowling’s selection of Jewish and Palestinian coins 
fills a large glass case. ; 

The Rey. J. H. Hanauer’s flying fox is conspicuous. 

Mr. C. A. Hornstein exhibits birds and ancient lamps, _ 

My. Dayid Jamal lends a black stone head, brought by him from one of the 
numerous tombs scattered round about Galara. 
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Mr. G. R. Lees’ photographs adorn the walls, and Dr. Wheeler’s Torah, which 
was made use of in his Lectures on “‘ The Jews of Jerusalem,” and “ Jewish Life 
in Palestine.” 


The Committee have to acknowledge with thanks the following donations to 
the Library of the Fund :— 

“Beschrijving van de Versameling Egyptische Oudheden,” van Ds. L. 
Schouten, Hz. Leiden, 1885. 

““Catalogus van het Bijbelsch Museum,’ van Ds. L. Schouten, Hz. Utrecht, 
1895. From the Author. 

“Bible Lands,” by H. J. Van-Lennep, D.D. 

““The Land of Gilead,” by Laurence Oliphant. 

““The Land of Israel—a Journal of Travels in Palestine,’ by Canon 
Tristram. From the Rey. John J. W. Pollock. 

“Au Dela du Jourdain: Souvenirs d’une Excursion Faite en Mars, 1894.” 
By Lucien Gautier. From the Author. 


The Committee will be glad to receive donations of Books to the Library 
of the Fund, which already contains many works of great value relating to 
Palestine and other Bible Lands. See list of Books, July Quarterly Statement, 
1893. 


The following have kindly consented to act as Honorary Local Secre- 
taries :— 
Rey. J. F. Bailey, Ripon, in place of the Rev. G. G. 8. Thomas, resigned. 
H. G. Seth-Smith, Hsq., Auckland, New Zealand, in place of the Rev. Frank 
Seth-Smith, resigned. 


Sir Walter Besant’s summary of the work of the Fund from its commence- 
ment has been brought up to date by the author and published under the title, 
“Thirty Years’ Work in the Holy Land.’ Applications for copies may be 
sent in to Mr. Armstrong. 


Mr. George Armstrong’s Raised Map of Palestine is on view at the office 
of the Fund. A circular giving full particulars about it will be sent on appli- 
cation to the Secretary. 


A new Colotype Print, from a specially prepared copy of the Raised Map, is 

now ready, and can be had by subscribers, price 2s. 94., post free. 

The print is on thin cardboard, measuring 20 inches by 283 inches. 

Supporters of the Fund will be gratified to learn that this valuable work 
‘has met with great appreciation in nearly every quarter of the globe, and from 
many learned societies. Copies have been ordered and supplied for the Royal 
Geographicai Society; the Science and Art Museum and Trinity College, 
Dublin; the Free Kirk College, Glasgow; Queen’s College, Cambridge ; 
Mansfield College, Oxford; and for subscribers in Russia, the Netherlands, the 
United States of ena Australia, Japan, and China, besides Manchester, 
-Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and other cities of our own country. 
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The following are some of the opinions which have been expressed by 
competent authorities respecting the value of this Map :— 


“A Raised Map of Palestine must prove of the greatest interest to all who 
have visited or intend to visit the country, affording, as it does a picture aw vol 
@ oiseau of all the physical features. Mr. Armstrong’s interesting work will faith- 
fully present to those who have had the advantage of touring in Palestine the old 
familiar routes they have traversed, and will give to those who have yet to enjoy 
such a journey a clear idea of the sort of country they may expect to see... . 
The educational use to which the map will be put will be very cousiderable.”— 
The Times. 

“There are the seas, the lakes, the mountains, and valleys, all so perfect and 
distinct that one can travel over the ground and visit the cities and towns. 
With the Bible in hand the holy sites can be inspected, the historical events of 
the narration can be followed, the movements of the various tribes can be traced, 
the operations of war can be grasped and easily understood. With this Raised 
Map before him a Moltke could sit and plan a campaign as if it were a chess 
problem.”’—Daily News. 

“ By the aid of such a Raised Map the untravelled student may picture the 
scenery of Palestine, under the allusions to its topography, and see where the 
roads of the country must run; he can follow the tracks of rival armies upon 
its battle-fields and understand better the conditions attaching to rival sites.”— 
Manchester Guardian. 

“Tt is certainly a most interesting and valuable Map, and in no other way, 
short of a personal visit, could one obtain so correct an idea of the contovr of 
the Holy Land.”—Cambridge Tribune, U.S.A. 

“The Relief Map of Palestine is the most accurate that has yet been pub- 
lished of that country. It is based on the surveys made by Major Conder and 
Colonel Sir H. Kitchener for the Palestine Exploration Fund, and has been 
most carefully constructed by Mr. George Armstrong, who was himself employed 
on the survey. ‘The relief enables the student to grasp at once the peculiar 
geographical and topographical features of the Holy Land and to understand 
the influence of those features on the history of the country and on the various 
vampaigns from the conquest by Joshua to the expedition of Napoleon.”—Sir 
CO. W. Winson, Major-General, R.E. 

“Mr. Armstrong’s Raised Map of Palestine is the only correct representa- 
tion of the natural features of the country that has been published. It is 
scientifically accurate, and gives a better idea of the country than any flat 
map. It will be of great value to schools and to all scholars.’—O, R. Conver, 
Major, R.E. 

“T wish another copy of your Raised Map. I am greatly pleased with it, 1 
do not think I would like to teach the Old Testament without it.”’—Professor 
Groren ADAM Smitrn, Free Church College, Glasgow. 

“It came through in excellent order and has been pronounced the best 
thing of the kind that we have ever seen,’—The Very Rey. Dean Horrman, 
The General Theological Seminary, New York. 

“All the professors and students expressed the most complete satisfaction 
and admired the correctness and fine execution which more than answered their 
expectation. They anticipate great practical and scientific usefulness.” —Hav. 
M. te Bacue et, Biblioth, St. Heliers, Jersey. 
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“T need not say that I am well pleased with the Map, and I must con- 
gratulate you upon the patience and skill which you have displayed in constructing 
it.’— Cuarbtes BaitEy, Congregational Church School, Manchester. 

“The Map arrived safely. I am very much pleased with the Raised Map 
and its colouring; you seem to have taken great pains with it. I hope Bible 
Students and Sunday School Teachers will come and study it.”—W. H. RinpEr, 
Philosophical Society, Leeds. 

“T had the case opened and found the Map quite safe; it is a splendid piece 
of work and has given great satisfaction to the Committee.’—C. GoopyEaR, 
Secretary and Librarian, Lancashire College. 

“You have conferred an invaluable boon on all Scripture Students by your 
issue of the Raised Map. I shall not rest till I have one for my School.”—The 
Very Rev. S. W. ALLEN, Shrewsbury. 

“The Map is a beautiful piece of work and equally valuable to the 
historian, the geographer, and the geologist.’”’—Captain F. W. Hurron, Curator, 
Museum, Christchurch, New Zealand. 

“The Map arrived all safe . . . and has given great satisfaction to everyone 
who has seen it.’—The Rev. Dovuartas Frrrinrg, Free Church Manse, 
Bothwell, N.B. 

“The Map has come quite perfect and is much admired. You have erected 
a monument for yourself that will long endure.’—Rev. THomas M. B. 
Patrerson, Hamilton, N.B. 


Subscribers to the Patestinge Pinerims’ Texr Socizry who have not 
sent in their application for cases for binding the translations issued by the 
Society, are reminded that these are now ready, and that the whole issues— 
Nos. 1 to 26 (up to date)—have been arranged in chronological order, so as to 
make 10 volumes of equal size. 


Index to the Quarterly Statement.—A new edition of the Index to the 
Quarterly Statements has been compiled. It embraces the years 1869 (the 
first issue of the journal) to the end of 1892. Contents:—Names of the 
Authors and of the Papers contributed by them; List of the Illustrations ; and 
General Index. his Index will be found extremely useful. Price to 
subscribers to the Fund, in paper cover, 1s. 6d., in cloth, 2s. 6d., post free ; 
non-subscribers, 2s. and 3s. 


The museum of the Fund, at 24, Hanover Square, is now open to subscribers 
between the hours of 10 a.m. and 5 p.m., every week-day except Saturdays, 
when it closes at 2 p.m. 


It may be well to mention that plans and photographs alluded to in the 
reports from Jerusalem and elsewhere cannot all be published, but all are 
preserved in the offices of the Fund, where they may be seen by subscribers. 


The first volume of the ‘“‘Survey of Eastern Palestine,’ by Major Conder, 
is accompanied by a map of the portion of country surveyed, special plans, 
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and upwards of 350 drawings of ruins, tombs, dolmens, stone circles, inscrip- 
tions, &c. Subscribers to the ‘‘ Survey of Western Palestine” are privileged 
to have the volumes for seven guineas. The price will be raised, after 250 
names are received, to twelve guineas. The Committee are pledged never to 
let any copies be subscribed for under the sum of seven guineas. A. P. Watt 
and Son, Hastings House, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C., are the Sole Agents. 
The attention of intending subscribers is directed to the announcement in the 
last page of this number. 

Mr. H. Chichester Hart’s ‘Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wady 
Arabah,”’ which forms the second volume, can be had separately. 

M. Clermont-Gannean’s work, “‘ Archeological Researches in Palestine,” will 
form the third volume. The first portion of it is already translated and in 
the press. 


The maps and books now contained in the Society’s publications comprise 
an amount of information on Palestine, and on the researches conducted in 
the country, which can be found in no other publications. It must never be 
forgotten that no single traveller, however well equipped by previous knowledge, 
can compete with a scientific body of explorers, instructed in the periods 
required, and provided with all the instruments necessary for carrying out 
their work. See list of Publications. 


In the year 1880 M. Clermont-Ganneau published, in 19 parts, the first 
portion of a volume of “Oriental Archeological Studies,” and has now com- 
pleted the volume by the issue of the remaining parts. The prospectus of 
this valuable work will be found in our advertisement pages. 


Branch Associations of the Bible Society, aJl Sunday School Unions within 
the Sunday School Institute, the Sunday School Union, and the Wesleyan 
Sunday School Institute, will please observe that by a special Resolution of the 
Committee they will henceforth be treated as subscribers and be allowed to pur- 
chase the books and maps (by application only to the Secretary) at reduced price. 


The income of the Society, from June 22nd to September 21st, 1895, was— 
from annual subscriptions and donations, including Local Societies, 
£199 10s. 6d.; from all sources—£411 11s. 8d. The expenditure during the 
same period was £542 12s. 11d. On September 28rd the balance in the Bank 

* was £225 2s. 11d. 


Subscribers are requested to note that the following cases for binding, 


casts, and slides can be had by application to the Assistant Secretary at the 
Office of the Fund :— 


Cases for binding Herr Schumachevr’s “‘ Jaulin,” 1s. each. 
Cases for binding the Quarterly Statement, in green or chocolate, 1s. each. 


Cases for binding “ Abila,’”? “Pella,” and “’Ajlin” in one volume, 
1s. each. 


a 
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Casts of the Tablet, with Cuneiform Inscription, found at Tell el Hesy, 
at a depth of 35 feet, in May, 1892, by Dr. Bliss, Explorer to the Fund. 
It belongs to the general diplomatic correspondence carried on between 
Amenhotep III and IV and their agents in various Palestinian towns. Price 
2s, 6d. each. 

Casts of the Ancient Hebrew Weight brought by Dr. Chaplin from Samaria, 
price 2s. 6d. each. 

Casts of an Inscribed Weight or Bead from Palestine, forwarded by Protoss 
Wright, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A., price 1s. each. 

Lantern slides of the Bained aie: the Sidon Sarcophagi, and of the Bible 
places mentioned in the catalogue of photos and special list of slides. 


In order to make up complete sets of the Quarterly Statement the 
Committee will be very glad to receive any of the back numbers. 


While desiring to give publicity to proposed identifications and other 
theories advanced by officers of the Fund and contributors to the pages of the 
Quarterly Statement, the Committee wish it to be distinctly understood that by 
publishing them in the Quarterly Statement they neither sanction nor adopt 
them. 


Subscribers who do not receive the Quarterly Statement regularly are asked 
to send a note to the Secretary. Great care is taken to forward each number 
to all who are entitled to receive it, but changes of address and other causes 
give rise occasionally to omissions. 


The authorised lecturers for the Society are— 


The Rev. Thomas Harrison, F.R.G.S8., Hillside, Benenden, Staplehurst, 
Kent. His subjects areas follows :— 
(1) Research and Discovery in the Holy Land. 
(2) Bible Scenes in the Light of Modern Science. 
(3) The Survey of Eastern Palestine. 
(4) In the Track of the Israelites from Egypt to Canaan. 
(5) Lhe Jordan Valley, the Dead Sea, and the Cities of the Plain. 
(6) The Recovery of Jerusalem—(Excavations in 1894). 
(7) The Recovery of Lachish and the Hebrew Conquest of Palestine. 
(8) Archeological Illustrations of the Bible. (Specially adapted for 
Sunday School Teachers). 
N.B.—AIl these Lectures are illustrated by specially prepared lantern slides. 


The Rey. J. R. Macpherson, B.D., Kinnaird Manse, Inchture, N.B. His 
subjects are as follows :— 
(1) Excavations in Jerusalem, 1868-70, 1894-5. 
(2) Lachish, a Mound of Buried Cities ; with Comparative Tllustra- 
tions from some Egyptian Tells. 
(3) Recent Discoveries in Palestine—Lachish and Jerusalem. 
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(4) ELeploration in Judea. 

(5) Galilee and Samaria. 

(6) Palestine in the Footsteps of our Lord. 

(7) Mount Sinai and the Desert of the Wanderings. 

(8) Palestine—its People, its Customs, and its Ruins. (Lecture for 
Children.) 


All illustrated with specially prepared lime-light lantern views. 


The Rev. James Smith, B.D., St. George’s-in-the-West Parish, Aberdeen. 
His subjects are as follows :— 
(1) Lhe Palestine Exploration Fund. 
(2) A Pilgrimage to Palestine. 
(3) Jerusalem—Ancient and Modern. 
(4) The Temple Area, as it now is. 
(5) The Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
(6) A Visit to Bethlehem and Hebron. 
(7) Jericho, Jordan, and the Dead Sea. 


The Rev. J. Llewelyn Thomas, M.A., Aberpergwm, Glynneath, South 
Wales. His subjects are as follows :— 
(1) Explorations in Judea. 
(2) Research and Discovery in Samaria and Galilee. 
(3) In Bible Lands ; a Narrative of Personal Experiences. 
(4) The Reconstruction of Jerusalem. 
(5) Problems of Palestine. 


The Rey. Charles Harris, M.A., F.R.G.S., St. Lawrence, Ramsgate. (All 
Lectures illustrated by lantern slides). His subjects are as follows :— 
(1) Modern Discoveries in Palestine. 
(2) Stories in Stone; or, New Light on the Old Testament. 
(3) Underground Jerusalem ; or, With the Explorer in 1895. 
Bible Stories from the Monuments, or Old Testament History 
in the Light of Modern Research :— 
(4) a. The Story of Joseph; or, Life in Ancient Egypt. 
(5) B. The Story of Moses; or, Through the Desert to the Promised 
Land. 
(6) ©. The Story of Joshua; or, The Buried City of Lachish. 
(7) vp. The Story of Sennacherib ; or Scenes of Assyrian Warfare. 
(8) B. Lhe Story of the Hittites ; or, A Lost Nation Found. 
Professor Theodore F, Wright, Ph.D., 42, Quincy Street, Cambridge, 
Mass., Honorary General Secretary of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
for the United States. His subjects are as follows :— 
(1) The Building of Jerusalem. 
(2) The Overthrow of Jerusalem. 
(8) The Progress of the Palestine Exploration. 


Application for Lectures may be either addressed to the Secretary, 
24, Hanover Square, W., or sent to the address of the Lecturers. 
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SIXTH REPORT ON THE EXCAVATIONS AT 
JERUSALEM. 


By F. J. Buiss, Ph.D. 


TuHE admirable report of Mr. Dickie in the last Quarterly, left the work in 
a highly interesting condition. The city wall, traced from its south-west 
corner near the English Cemetery, along the steep slopes above the Valley 
of Hinnom, had come to its south-east corner at a gate and tower, and 
was pointing north-east with every prospect of its enclosing the Pool of 
Siloam. The present report will show’ how amply this prospect was 
realised, for we have to announce the discovery of the continuation of 
the wall across the valley, still standing to a height of 44 feet, with a 
rebuilding on a somewhat different line. Thus at two epochs was the 
pool within the city, but we have also traced, running up the west side of 
the Tyropceon, a wall which goes to prove that these two epochs were 
separated by one intermediate when the pool was outside the city. Hence 
at this critical point our work has yielded results of importance in the 
question of Jerusalem topography. 

Before describing these walls, I shall take up the description of the 
drain at the point where Mr. Dickie left off. He spoke of the sudden 
drop in its bottom and of the concrete tank beyond, under which it seemed 
to pass. The matter was cleared up by further excavating. A drop of 8 feet 
in the rock bottom of the drain occurs 5 feet 2 inches before the point a, 
where it is joined at right angles by a large drain, 11 feet high and 3 feet 
10 inches wide, with walls part rock, part masonry. Beyond a the drain 
continues for about 37 feet, having the same great height, with a fall of 
2 feet; then for 12 feet witha fall of 2 feet to the point d, where the tank, 
formed of a concrete of cement and tiny potsherds, occurs. It is 
3 feet 4 inches square, and 25 inches high, its bottom being 5 feet above 
the rock bottom of the drain. But from the top of the tank a higher 
drain, with side walls, runs out at a different angle through the city walls, 
where it is lost. It has a small groove or channel in the centre of its 
rock floor. It is evident that we have here two systems of drains running 
along the same course between the points @ and 6, the older being the 
larger one at a, which turns at right angles and continues at the same 
low level. This became silted up to the level where we now see the drain 
running from the top of the tank, a level suiting that of the higher 
system, which, sweeping along the base of the hill, joins the other at a, 
the tank being a catch-pit for the later and higher system, which beyond 
this point again diverges from the lower, being actually built on the top 
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of its rock-cut wall. A transverse section, at a point between @ and b, 
shows the later drain to have been 1 foot narrower than the earlier, A 
large number of coins, found in the upper drain, were examined by the 
Rev. Mr. Dowling, who found them so corroded that only one could be 
distinguished, and that only on the reverse side. It may possibly be the 
cross of a Count of Edessa, ec. A.D. 1068. 

From the point under the catch-pit the lower drain was ferent ed, with 
sides partly rock, partly built, to the point where it breaks out cn 
the city walls. Beyond there it falls rapidly, its surface worn on 
furrowed by erosion; the side walls continue, but are further apart. 
13 feet 6 inches beyond the city limits a rough wall runs across the drain, 
built across the irregular rock so as to leave small chinks. At first we 
thought that this had been built to prevent an entrance into the city 
through the drain, and that the greater width beyond the city walls. 
indicated a pool from which the sewage would trickle down under the 
transverse wall, but the erosion of the rock represents a more rapid flow 
over this part. That people got into the city by the drain is shown by 
the skulls and bones found in the part within. 

Beyond this transverse wall the water-worn rock was followed for 
some distance, the side walls of the drain having disappeared. <A settling 
pool or final outlet was not found, but by a happy accident, which is really 
the excavator’s greatest friend, an interesting discovery was made. The 
water-worn rock (see Section EF of Baths) suddenly terminated in a 
scarp, 8 feet deep, covered with plaster and extending east and west. 
It was first followed to the east for 15 feet, where it joined a wall which 
ran at right angles for 3 feet and then turned again. 

We then returned to the point where we had first seen the scarp, and 
pushed along its face westwards for 55 feet, when we found a corner, 
the scarp turning to the south; in this direction we followed it for 
20 feet, when the tunnel was abandoned, though the scarp still continued. 
Thus from the east to the west corner we had been working inside a 
chamber 70 feet in length. The flooring was composed of small white 
tesseree, irregular in size and shape, from 2 to ~ inch square. The 
cement setting was so strong that at first we took the fiooring for stone. 
No pattern was found. As implied before, the north and west walls of 
this chamber consisted of the living rock to a height of several feet, It 
is probable that masonry once stood on this scarp, though no signs 
remained at the point where we saw the top. The rock-walls were 
covered with plaster in coats, the facing-coat consisting of lime, hard 
and well polished. 

Work along this tunnel was rendered difficult, as along its whole 
length the floor was strewn with huge blocks of stone, having a face 
rough chisel-pick-dressed. On an averagé they were 4 feet 6 inches long, 
2 feet 11 inches broad, and 1 foot 11 inches high. From their position it 
was clear that they had fallen from some part of the building above. 
Their character forbade our taking them for wall building stones, so we 
were driven to regard them as cover stones of an arcade running around 
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the chamber, as they were also found in the tunnel driven south from 
the west corner. Accordingly we searched for the column bases of the 
arcade, and as the long tunnel was not broad enough to include the line 
of these, we drove in a tunnel at right angles, but found nothing. Still, 
this tunnel may have chanced to be in an intercolumnar space. 

Chamber 2 is divided from Chamber 1 only by a step 3 inches high. 
It has a pavement of stones, large but of irregular size, well squared and 
jointed, originally dressed with the comb-pick but now polished by foot- 
wear. This chamber terminates on the north in an apsidal recess 15 feet 
in diameter, divided from the main part by a dwarf wall (sce Section GH) 
and approached by a step up to the dwarf wall from which two circular 
angle steps descend. A distinct water line observed running along the 
plaster which covers the recess-wall at a height of 12 inches above its 
white mosaic flooring proves it to have been a bath. 

This bath is connected with a second one at the north-eastern angle of 
Chamber 2 by a channel penetrating the dwarf wall and running into 
this second bath, which is sunk 4 feet 6 inches in the floor, having a ledge 
between it and the wall, perhaps a seat for the bathers. The length of 
this bath was not ascertained, but its breadth is 9 feet 6 inches. It also 
is paved with white tessere. 

We broke through the east wall of Chamber 2, finding its thickness to 
be 4 feet. All the walls of the building are covered with the same 
well-polished plaster as is observed on the scarp. In some places it had 
fallen off, revealing close, well-joimted masonry ; the stones have a rough 
pick-chiselling in the centre, with comb-picked margins, but no bosses. 
The courses are from 16°5 inches to 24 inches high. 

The small Chamber 3 is approached from 2 by a door 2 feet 11°5 inches 
wide, the sill of which is 4 feet 6 inches above the pavement of 2. No 
signs of steps were found. The door has a bar-socket. The chamber is 
8 feet 5 inches long, and its average width 3 feet 10 inches, as the side 
walls are not parallel. The floor is natural rock, rough and uneven, 
rapidly sloping up from under the sill to the north wall, thus giving 
a rise of 4 feet in 8 feet 5 inches. At this end of the chamber, 4 feet 
9 inches from the top of the rock, there is an opening in the wall, silled 
by a projecting stone 3 feet by 3 feet 5 inches. This small chamber 
remains somewhat of a puzzle. The difference in height between the 
door-sill and the sill of the north opening is too great to permit our 
assuming a stairway, nor did the rough, sloping floor show any signs 
that steps had once covered it. The height of the door above the 
pavement, with no connecting steps, led me to think it might have 
been simply a closet or store-room, with a window at the north end. 

We pushed over the north wall of Chamber 3, and went down’to the 
rock again, which continued to slope up, and drove our tunnel along the 
“rough foundation wall” shown in plan, to the point where it was 
broken away to give place to the wall coming north from the back of 
the apsidal recess. The masonry of this wall is of the same character 
as described above, and it is in line with the wall of exactly similar work 
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running south from the corner of the tower near gate (see key plan), 
plainly older than the tower, as it was broken away close on to it. To 
this I shall return later. 

At this point we were evidently outside the bath construction, as 
shown by the position of the “rough foundation wall.” Going over the 
good wall which runs north from the apsidal recess we found ourselves in 
Chamber 4, which has plastered walls and natural rock bottom. This 
may have been a reservoir, though, while working in the baths, po 
connection between the two was found. 

In our work in this interesting building we were disappointed at 
finding no voussoirs, mouldings, or ornamental work which might give 
a clue to its date. One of the cover stones found in the long tunnel 
was polished, and in the corner were scrasched three letters which look 
like LVD. This, and the tesserze, point to Roman times. The building 
is evidently later than the great drain, as proved by a study of the water- 
worn course down which the drain-matter ran (see Section EF). This is 
not only interrupted by small scarps where stones were quarried, perhaps 
for this building, but it ends suddenly in a scarp, 8 feet deep, cut to form 
the base of the wall of the building. It is hardly necessary to remark 
that a bath is not used as a termination of a drain! ~*~ 

From the above it will be seen that we cleared out only the north 
part of this large construction. It is difficult to know when and where 
to stop in excavations, but once we had determined the nature and 
extent, east and west, of this building which we had come upon so 
accidentally, I felt that my time and attention should be given exclu- 
sively to our main work, namely, the search for the city walls. But not 
without reluctance. For it would have been interesting to have seen 
whether larger baths were included in its area, to have settled the 
question of the arcade, &c., &e. However, the ground slopes down so 
rapidly to the south, leaving so small an accumulation of débris over the 
southern part of the building that Iam inclined to think we would have 
found it pretty well ruined, if we could have traced it at all. The débris 
over the north-west corner, however, stands to a height of 55 feet, as 
seen in Section CD, showing that the hili above was occupied for a 
long time after the ruin of the baths. In excavating the building, the 
lengths of our shaft and tunnels came to about 240 feet, excluding the 
water-worn course. The soil was hard black earth, and not a frame was 
used for shoring up. The work was complicated by the fact that we had 
to go over several high walls. Now all is being filled up, and not a 
superficial trace will be left of these interesting remains outside the 
ancient walls. 

In the last report the wall was described as far as the point B on 
the accompanying plan, corresponding to-H on the former plan. North of 
B the face was ruined, a shaft was dug in a line with AB, revealing the 
inside face of the wall for some 20 feet at S. The wall here was 
unexpectedly thick, and no outside face was found in a direct line with 
AB. Accordingly we pushed across the packing of small stones forming 
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the breadth of the wall, and discovered the small birket CD, whose 
dimensions are 21 feet 9 inches by 14 feet, with walls 3 feet thick. 
Cement covers floor and walls. At the corner near C the birket wall 
is stepped down to the floor by three steps. Breaking back through the 
birket wall at D we found that it had been built up against the city wall, 
of which two courses of roughly squared stones were seen on the rock, 
which here is only 4 feet 6 inches under the road. This gives the outside 
face of the wallin the line ABD, which north of the point B is not parallel 
to the inside face. This peculiarity was explained later, as well as the 
curious inward curve of the inside face north of 8. 

Having recovered the line of the city wall at D we were anxious to 
push straight on, but this could not have been done without tearing up 
the road, and an ascending terrace wall on one side with a descending 
one on the other prevented a diversion of the constant traffic along the 
narrow road to and from Bir Eyub. Indeed, the road caved in just 
outside the terrace at D, and we were obliged to fill up our tunnel in a 
hurry. 

Accordingly we made a shaft in the terrace below the road at E, 
finding the wall at a depth of 2 feet. The line was plain, but it was 
difficult to clear the rough face to any depth as there lay against ita rough 
packing of stones cemented together by a conglomerate, which analysis 
proved to be pure carbonate of lime, the result of the action of water 
in the loosely packed stenes, full of tiny potsherds: hence the work was 
stopped. In the meantime shafts had been dug outside the points F and 
{. Outside the point F great stones were found, evidently on their beds, 
but with no good face, naturally cemented as in the former shaft. At 
first we thought they might indicate the base of a tower, but search for 
this was in vain, and quarrying back through them we found the true 
wall again at F. But in the face occurred a curious vertical joint, the 
stones to its left being only roughly squared, while the courses to the 
right showed drafted masonry. Was this an old gate filled in? At any 
rate, this was a point to be examined, so we began the tedious work of 
quarrying down through the massive outside packing of stones, the use of 
which was slowly explained as we descended. For, as seen in the cross 
section at F, the wall bulges out formidably, and this packing represents 
a later strengthening from the outside. At a depth of 18 feet 2 inches 
from the top of the wall the straight joint ceased, and with it the drafted 
stones observed on its right, as well as the outside packing. Hence the 
work grew somewhat easier, and at a depth of 9 feet 3 inches the rock 
was reached, giving the total height of wall at 27 feet 5 inches. Below 
the straight joint the face of the wall has a distinct inward hollow. 

But the problem of the vertical joint still remained unsolved. It was 
clear, however, that the drafted masonry represented the face of some 
tower or buttress projecting from the original line, and the rough 
masonry, down to the point where the vertical joint ceased, some filling 
in or alteration of the line. Hence at this point we broke through the 
latter, pushing along the ingoing side of the former. The line continued 
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fora few feet and then was lost ; so we tried the same expedient higher 
up, but the wall was broken away just short of the internal angle which 
was probably at G. 

Only the corner stones at F of the line FG were drafted, but the face 
of this buttress, as far as observed, consisted. mainly of drafted stones. 
The courses vary from 13 inches to 22 inches in height. The dressing 
resembles that of wal! near gate, only the bosses do not project much, nor 
has the comb-pick been used. It is impossible to tell the character of the 
setting as the courses at the joints are wrenched apart by pressure, but 
no lime was observed. A singular longitudinal cavity between two 
courses suggests that a beam of wood, now rotted away, had once been 
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used for bonding. This method is still used in Syria, and I have observed 
it in an early church near Lebk. 

Tn our shaft outside the point I we had similar experiences. At first 
we found ourselves among the outside packing stones, only here we were 
glad to see they had a distinct face. Pushing back to I we observed the 
same difference between drafted and rough masonry, only here instead of 
a vertical joint we found the drafted work projecting 15 inches from the 
rougher line, confirming our idea that in the last shaft we had also found 
a buttress. Again we had the tedious job of quarrying to reach the rock. 
At a depth of 23 feet below the top of the wall the drafted work ceased 
(the level being the same as at the point where it had ceased in the 
shaft F), the outside packing disappearing also. This buttress, as the 
former, rested in a base wall projecting in a line with their faces. The 
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rock was at last reached 21 feet below this point. The last two days we 
were working in water, and buckets came into requisition. Girls with 
water-skins flocked to catch the precious water as it was poured from the 
buckets. To reach the rock here was the hardest, slowest job we have 
had since clearing out the fosse around the tower near the Protestant 
Cemetery. The rock, which was not cut to a scarp, was 44 feet below the 
top of the wall and 46 feet 6 inches below the terrace surface. 

Two stones of this second buttress are pierced by circular holes, 
8 inches in diameter, one of them havimg a stone stopper fitting into it 
broken off flush with the face, but the fracture showed it had once 
projected. This would have produced the same effect as the button- 
projections from the Haram area wall at its south-east angle, shown on 
the cover of this journal. 

We next pushed along the line IH (breaking through the rougher 
work as before) and found the internal angle, H, of the buttress, HIJK, 
12 feet from I. This fixes the point G. 

I wished very much to ascertain the length of the buttress faces in 
time for this report, and an attempt was made at the second one. But as 
said before, to clear the face requires quarrying through the rough 
retaining wall, which in its upper courses is rendered doubly resisting to 
the quarryman by the natural cement. Hence I have postponed this job. 
Such are the exigencies attaching to a report sent in the midst of work. 
However, Mr. Dickie’s restoration of this wall on the rock-line shows the 
necessity for such buttresses at this difficult point where it is carried 
across the deep valley. 

Thus far I have led the reader along the steps of the discovery of these 
two lines of wall across the valley, and I daresay he is as unsettled as to 
their mutual connection and relation to the wall to the south-west as were 
we until we could lay down all our points on paper, though we had our 
hopes and ideas. But an hour or two of plotting resulted in a delightful 
clarification, and our pleasure I shall now invite the reader to share. We 
have shown that the two lines of wall seen in our excavations at and 
beyond the road evidently represent two periods, the first following the 
line GK, with buttresses, which rest on a base-wall projecting in a line 
with their faces ; the second on the line DJ, following the line of the 
buttress’ faces, and, in the recesses between them, resting on the base-wall. 
We also noticed that at the point C the wall was unusually thick. On 
plotting all the remains we find that G and H are almost exactly in line 
with AB, thus representing an oldcr and straight wall across the valley. 
The second and later line diverges from the old line at B, running through 
the points DEFI and J. In other words, the first wall fell into ruins 
beyond the point B, but the buttresses and the base-wall remained. 
When the wall came to be repaired, advantage was taken of these solid 
remains, the base-wall between the buttresses was carried up to the top, 
completing an unbroken face of wall, and this new line at I, 12 feet 
outside tbe old line, was carried back to B, with a gradually diminishing 
distance between the two lines till they met at B. This accounts for the 
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thickness of the wall at C, which is 14 feet, whereas at B it is only 9 feet. 
For S represents the true inner face of the earlier wall, and the line SC 
includes the original thickness plus the additional thickness caused by the 
divergence of the outer face. A third period, of course, is represented by 
the rough retaining wall of packed stones, which it would be unedifying to 
represent on the plan, but is shown in Sections.F and I. Our plotting also 
explains the occurrence of drafted stones at E, forming a possible corner, for 
the measurements would allow for a buttress at this point. But in com- 
pliance with the owner’s wish, we had already filled up this shaft before 
the buttresses were found beyond, hence we can only infer one here. 

These two walls represent two periods when the pool was included 
within the city, but I have now to show how these periods were probably 
separated by an intermediate one when the pool was excluded. This also 
formed a part of my theory when the various walls first appeared, but 
I was quite prepared to submit to the logic of the tape-line and compass. 
These were in the hands of Mr. Dickie, who had no theories, and my 
pleasure may be imagined when he brought to my tent bis final plan, the 
details of which not only permit my theory but strongly favour it. 

For we have now to consider a third line of wall which (as it now 
stands) begins at L, at right angles with AL, and runs up the west bank 
of the Tyropeon. This had been noticed by Herr Schick at the point R, 
and followed by Dr. Guthe from R to O; he also saw it fora length of 
6 feet at M, where he believed it rightly to be part of the city wall ; 
taking, however, RO to be an independent wall. As he found the 
thickness of the latter to be only from one to two metres, I assumed, 
before striking it, that it was not city wall. 

Thinking it possible that a city wall did branch off somewhere here 
from the valley line, I sank Shaft 2, intending to push back towards the 
drain. Ata depth of 26 feet we struck the cement floor of the birket 
found by Dr. Guthe, and described by him on pp. 136-41, Band V, 
Hept. 2, “ Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palxstina-Vereins.” It is a large 
pool, and I take the liberty of adding it to my plan, though we saw it 
only at the corner. As in our lower gallery we thought best not to 
break through the birket wall, we drove another over the top of it, 
getting its breadth at 6 feet 6 inches, where our progress was hindered 
by large stones. We then took advantage of Shaft 1, already dug to 
veach the drain, and made the connection with the gallery from Shaft 2, 
finding a scarp at N, the bottom of which we did not reach. However, 
a glance at section through Shafts 1 and 2 will show that if it did not 
drop at once to the level of the rock under cement in birket, the slope 
of the rock must have been very rapid. We followed the scarp in the 
direction of L, finding in places rough foundation stones resting on it, 
to a point 32 feet from L, where one course of dressed stones began to 
be observed. 13 feet beyond the scarp steps down vertically for 7 feet, 
and three courses of masonry, with a foundation of small rough stones 
butt up against it, forming a straight joint. The “specimen at M” 
shows the character of the wall here. The jointing of the masonry is 
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fine; the courses are from 21°5 inches to 22 inches high; the margins 
of the stones are regular, from 4 inches to 6 inches, and are chiselled 


across, the comb-pick not having been used ;. the centres are rough picked, 
It was at this place that Guthe saw 


only one projecting like a boss. 
However, the 


6 feet of the wall, and our observations agree with his. 
mason-mark given on his Plate I1I is more elaborate than the rude- 
triangles we found carved on the margins of most of the stones ; probably 
that particular stone had been removed with others by the owners, as: 
we did not find it. As he noticed, the rock below the scarp has been. 
quarried away for building stones. Had he pushed his tunnel a few 
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feet further to the south-west he would have found the point of con- 
nection with the lower wall-system. The scarp ends vertically, turning 
inward, and the inside face of the valley wall, ADJ, now zn situ, is built 
up against it. Thus the two walls butt up against each other. As. 
both walls are ruined above the level of the scarp-top, we could not tell 
whether they were once bonded together above this point. 

Returning to N, where we had first struck this scarp, we followed it 
to the north-west for 9 feet 4 inches, where it breaks outwards for 
8 feet 2 inches and then resumes in general its former direction for 9 feet 


7 inches to the point O, where we again struck Dr, Guthe’s work. Here we 
™. 
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came upon the rude thin wall, OP, running off from the scarp to a point 
under the eastern terrace. On his plan this wall is marked CD. From O 
the scarp continues for 6 feet 10 inches to Q, the face being plastered 
with hard, fine lime. At Q it steps down vertically and the masonry again 
appears, butting up against and forming the straight joint shown on 
Guthe’s Plate III, which he took to indicate the end of the wall. This 
feature we have already pointed out at M. From Q we followed the wall 
for 25 feet 10 inches te the point R, where it was first seen by Guthe, 
marked B on his plan. Under ordinary circumstances I would not 
reopen an excavation of a brother explorer, but having found that the 
line of wall continued beyond the point where it had been supposed to 
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end, I was anxious to find whether it also continued at the other supposed 
limit. Moreover, we had pushed our tunnel for some distance before we 
were sure of the identity of our wall with his, as the earth resting 
against its face was so hard as to appear untouched. This was explained 
when I gathered from his plan that he had been working in a deep open 
trench, the filling up of which would not only be more firmly packed 
than is possible in a tunnel, but which also would be directly affected 
by the action of rain percolating immediately through the packing. In 
following the wall OP, however, he was working in a tunnel, the traces 
of which were perfectly evident at its opening, for we did not reopen it. 
Moreover, on laying down on Guthe’s plan the point of our wall where 
we first struck it, there was a slight variation in position, which is 
eo 
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explained by difference of allowance for the discrepancy between true and 
magnetic north. Again, we wished our own drawing of the masonry for 
comparison with the other specimens by the same hand. This is given 
in “specimen at Q.” The wall has been robbed of stones since Guthe’s 
work, but our measurements of those that remained showed an exact 
similarity with the corresponding ones in his elevation. The courses are 
from 19 inches to 25 inches high. Rude bosses project from 3 inches to 
5 inches from the irregular margins, which are chisel-drafted, further 
dressed by the comb-pick. The jointing is not so fine as at the part of 
the wall at M. A comparison of the two drawn specimens will show the 
differences better than any description. As the rock slopes up rapidly 
behind the face of the wal] it was impossible to ascertain the true width 
of the ruined upper courses. 

At Q the scarp ceases, and beyond this point the wall rests for a few 
feet upon the rock, which then dips, the rest of the wall to R being 
carried on a making up of rough stones grouted in cement, extending 
some distance out from face of wall. 

At R the masonry abruptly ceases, as noticed by Guthe. Here the 
line crosses a birket, whose bottom is 3 feet below. 

Pushing our tunnel for 8 feet 5 inches in the same direction, we were 
fortunate enough to find a stone of precisely the same character, on a 
similar foundation, proving that the wall had continued to this point, 
though it was again lost up to the point under the terrace, where the 
work was temporarily suspended, so that we could give our undivided 
attention to the work in the field on “ Zion,” where we had been inter- 
rupted last autumn, and to which I had returned at the request of the 
Committee. 

The wall where last seen points in the direction of a scarp exposed at 
the west of the old pool. Later on, it will be of paramount importance 
to learn whether there is any connection between them, and whether the 
wall crosses the valley higher up. The owners declared that they had 
removed the stones of a gateway near the point where the wall is lost 
beyond R. This testimony corresponds with that of a former guard of 
ours, who spoke of this destroyed gate long before we had ever seen the 
landowners. We excavated among confused foundation remains near the 
line of the wall here, but without finding any proper clues. The rock 
was not found. 

Notwithstanding the differences between the masonry at M and Q, 
the scarp that connects them proves that they are on the same line of 
wall LR. We shall now return to the corner L where the inner face of 
the wall ADJ butts up against LR, and endeavour to see which is older. 

This wall ADJ we have shown to have diverged from the original 
line ALK whose inside face would have cut the line of the wall LR 
several feet beyond L; hence the line LR must have been laid out when 
the wall ALK was ruined just beyond L, as it shows an unbroken face to 
that point, forming a corner or right angle with the line AL. In other 
words, it seems probable that the original wall ran in the line ALK, 
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enclosing the pool ; falling into ruins it was rebuilt from A as far as L, 
the part LK being left ruined, and the line altered, running up to the 
west side of the valley to exclude the pooi, forming the wall ALR with a 
corner at L, Later, when it was again desired to include the pool within 
the city, the old wall across the valley was rebuilt, as shown before, on the 
line ADJ, which diverges from the old line ALK. 

The line ALK is certainly older than the line ADJ, and older than 
the wall LR ; it is also older than the line ALR, supposing the latter to be 
truly a line excludiny the pool, in which case ALR is older than ADJ. 
There is, however, another possibility, 7.¢., that the wall LR was joined on 
the wall ADJ and existed along with it as an inner wall, the pool still 
being included in the city by ADJ. In other words, LR is more recent 
than ALK, but the remains do not positively prove that it is older than 
ADJ. Against this possibility is the fact that beyond the point S the 
inner face of the old wall was found to curve as if to give additional 
internal strength behind a true corner at L, where the wall ALR 
excluded the pool. Moreover, it should be noticed that while the inner 
face of the wall ALK is preserved for 20 feet at S, and probably also 
exists where the outer face was seen at H, all traces of it have disappeared 
just beyond the point L. It looks as if remains here had been removed 
to form the new corner of the line ALR. Had LR been built on to the 
wall ADJ we would have expected the junction not at L, but a few feet 
beyond in line with the inner face remaining at S and probably at G 
and H. 

Hence I prefer the first view presented that ADJ was built on to LR. 

The facts thus very well suit the theory which I broached in a letter 
to the Committee after reading Sir Charles Wilson’s notes in the last 
Quarterly Statement. He held that the wall which seemed about to run 
across the valley must be Eudocia’s, as she included the pool, which at 
Herod’s time was excluded. I wrote that it still remained to be proved 
whether the wall did run across the valley, or up its west side, or both. I 
added that if the wall ran across this might prove that it was not Herod’s, 
and that it was Eudocia’s, but that she may have rebuilt in a line older than 
Herod’s, for I could not and cannot believe that Hezekiah, or whoever the 
constructor of the Siloam tunnel may have been, would have undertaken 
this expensive work merely to bring the water from one point outside the 
city to another point outside. In Herod’s time it may have been 
convenient as well as safe to exclude the pool. Well, the spade has 
brought to light not only a line of wall crossing the valley, with a 
separation in a somewhat divergent line, but also another wall running 
up its west bank, probably representing an alteration of the line to 
exclude the pool, at a period intermediate between that of the original 
valley line and that of its rebuilding. Hence I affirm that ALK corre- 
sponds to my view of the position of the wall in Hezekiah’s time 
(Nehemiah’s as well), ALR to Herod’s line aud ADJ to Eudocia’s, but 
with the present data before us it would be unscientific definitely to 
assert that the three walls must belong respectively to Hezekiah, Herod, 
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and Eudocia. The key to the various styles of masonry in wall building 
has not yet been found (and I for one am sceptical of its discovery), hence 
the argument at present must rest on the lines followed by the walls and 
their correspondence with historical data. An inscription may at any 
moment upset our theories. But the above correspondence is highly 
suggestive. 

It cannot be argued that a wall 44 feet in height could not have 
remained unused and perhaps unknown from the time of the supposed 
alteration of the line to exclude the pool at or before the time of Herod 
to its rebuilding by Eudocia. For this same height of wall as repaired 
has remained unknown for centuries till we found it the other day. 
Granted that before the rebuilding it was buried in débr7s as it is to-day, 
once having found the top while laying out her line, Eudocia cleared the 
face to the base-wall in line with the buttress faces and carried it up. 
Nor can it be said that as the débris she found over the top of the wall 
could not have been deeper than the débris now, which is in places hardly 
2 feet (though before the present terraces were made it was somewhat 
higher), therefore, the wall she repaired could not have been buried so 
long before. For the wall as standing to-day, its top the same distance of 
2 feet under the surface, could be repaired to-morrow, and yet an even 
longer time has elapsed since its ruin, 

We have in this report been considering the line (or lines) of wall 
beyond the point B, and we must now glance at the connection with what 
has been described before. For reasons to be given later, I shall begin 
the comparison at the point where the wall enters the Jewish Cemetery. 
On pp. 245-246 of the last Quarterly Statement may be seen specimens 
of the wall as it enters the Cemetery, leaves the Cemetery, and at 
its north-west junction with the gate, ze, “Specimens at A, B, 
and ©.” These evidently belong to one period, which is the same 
as that of the first gate at this point. The tower near the gate 
(Specimen D, last Quarterly Statement) is of superior masonry, but 
it was shown to have been added on to the line of wall which runs 
straight behind it. The wall here is built of roughly hewn stones, 
plastered, with good masonry only at one point (see Specimen E, last 
Quarterly). The reparation of the old wall ALK on the line ADJ is also 
of roughly hewn stones, but as seen at the buttresses this old wall is like 
the Specimens A, B, and C, which may thus represent the building of 
Hezekiah (and earlier), to whom also the first gate belonged. The 
reparation of the walls by Eudocia began somewhere beyond the gate, 
though she found the inside face of the old wall intact at S. The tower 
migat thus be later than her time, and this view is supported by the fact 
that the tower is later than the apparently Roman Baths, as shown before 
by the fact that a wall belonging to the baths was broken away for its 
construction. The third gate might belong to Eudocia, and the second to 
the intermediate period indicated by the line ALR. 

Specimens of masonry M and Q show that the wall LR may have been 
used in two periods. Lhe mason marks at M are curious. We are most 
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familiar with these in crusading work, and these stones certainly corre- 
spond to the masonry in Kalaat el Husn, as described by Major Conder. 
It is difficult to imagine a crusading wall at this point. Has it been 
proved that mason marks were unused in early masonry? The masonry 
at Q is very like the wall north-west of gate. Consideration of position 
showed us that the balance of proof lay in favour of the laying out of the 
line LR before the line ADJ, and after the line ALK. The work at 
Q may represent its original masonry, and that at M some rebuilding at 
any period. But all this is tentative. Could a gate be found with some 
ornamentation, or best of all some inscription, our task of solving the 
chronology would be much easier. 

The above report does not cover the whole labours of the last season, 
for three weeks’ hard work have been done in the ground where the 
Committee desired me to make a section across the line of our wall, 
somewhat east of the “inferred tower” (see map in January Quarterly 
Statement), running it north to the road coming from Bab Neby Dafid. 
It was thought we might strike another line of wall, as the masonry of the 
wall we had found here was not regarded as very ancient. This wall was 
in use during the three periods of the gate near the Protestant Cemetery. 
Unexpected light has just been shed on the third period of this gate by 
Professor Kennedy, of Edinburgh, who observed a Latin Grafitto on the 
base of a quarter-column pilaster used in the making up under the paved 
road leading to the highest hill, proving that the third gate was built 
in Roman times or later. We found the tower exactly at the place 
inferred. This was a decided gain. We also sank a shaft along the 
inside face of the wall, finding this was built on a few feet of rubble, 
resting on the earth. Going down for a few feet more we came on the 
top of a massive wall-foundation, just inside the line of the upper wall. 
Clearing its face, we found it towering from the rock for more than 
10 feet in massive courses of roughly-squared stones, not dressed. We 
have also struck this grand foundation at a point far below the tower, 
which rests on rubble and earth, and hope to connect the two points. 
The discovery delights me. It proves that an old wall existed here 
so long before the upper wall as to have been buried and forgotten 
when the upper wall was built. I have never maintained that the 
masonry seen last autumn at this point was ancient, but that the 
ancient wall had once followed this line. To have now found the old 
foundations a few feet inside the later line, proves my point more com- 
pletely than to have found rough foundations directly under the later 
wall. The line of wall we traced from the Protestant Cemetery to 
Siloam showed smooth masonry as far as what I have called the 
inferred cower; beyond this point no dressed masonry was seen till it 
enters the Jewish Cemetery, where the drafted work appeared and was 
seen at various points to Siloam. But for 100 feet or more in a field 
between the inferred tower and the Jewish Cemetery, large founda- 
tion stones, similar to what we have just found, were discovered. In the 
January Quarterly Statement I said that the smooth masonry, built on 
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the old line as far as the inferred tower, might represent a later 
wall, perhaps branching off to Burj el Kebrit, while the older line 
continued to Siloam. This point is now in a fair way of being settled, as 
we are following both lines. 

During the first six weeks of the season I was absent in Beyrout, 
owing to illness. After I left, the work was continued at half speed. 
During this time the baths were partly excavated, but the tunnels were 
still open on my return. At the end of 16 days, the health of Yusif, the 
foreman, demanded a rest, and the work was suspended for three weeks. 
It began again a few days before my return, when it went on at full 
swing. 

The summer has been unusually hot, and a great contrast to the last. 
Our camp is now pitched near the work on the slope of the hill, which 
I have been watching all day while Yusif overlooked the excavations at 
Siloam. These, of course, I visited daily. It seemed as if we never 
would be finished with Shafts F and I. So slow was the process of 
quarrying that sometimes 2 feet represented a day’s progress, and a 
month had passed before they were completed. The baths also 
took a great deal of time, the lengths of shaft and galleries required 
amounting to 240 feet. We have managed to dispense with frames 
almost entirely. Meanwhile not the slightest accident has occurred. 
Nor has the season been attended with annoyances, great or small. 
The landowners have given no trouble: usually no bargain is necessary. 
Perhaps the fact that we were practically obliged to employ a man 
while digging in his own field, without the option of dismissing him 
for incorrigible laziness, might be set down as an annoyance. Yusif 
certainly took this view. It was in this field that we made a curious find 
along the wall LM. It was an adze, probably left by one of Dr. 
Guthe’s workmen, as he excavated at this point. 

We were glad to welcome to the camp the Governor of Kerak, who 
rendered us so much assistance in his district. His Excellency Hamdi 
Bey continues his cordial interest and Ibrahim Effendi is as devoted to 
the work as ever. The work grows more interesting every day, and I 
hope that the next report will throw more certain light on the gradually 
clearing question of Jerusalem topography. 

The plans of Mr. Dickie speak for themselves and need no commenda- 
tion from me, But I cannot close without expressing my gratitude for 
the invaluable assistance he has rendered me in the general work at a 
time when I most needed it. 


JERUSALEM, September 5th, 1895. 


(To face p. 821) 
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1. Old Churches in Jerusalem.—A good many of the old churches in 
Jerusalem, described by various authors, and existing in the time of the 
Crusades and the Christian Jerusalem kingdom (of which many date 
back into the fourth century), are still well-known; but some of them 
are not yet discovered or no longer exist. The Bordeaux Pilgrim speaks 
in the fourth century also of seven synagogues which once existed in the 
neighbourhood of the tower of David, one of which at that time still 
existed.' So the six others were then destroyed, or, what is more likely, 
had become converted into churches or used for other ecclesiastical 
purposes. Now, asin the quarter in which the tower of David stands there 
are several half-ruined buildings, some once used as prayer places for the 
Mohammedans (mosques), and some in good preservation still in use as 
churches, I thought it would be of some interest to examine all of these 
closely and to compare them one with the other, as, even if the proofs of 
their having been once Jewish synagogues could not be discovered, yet 
the better knowledge of them might at least throw some light on the 
time when they were built. So I examined seven such places, and have 
already reported on one of them, namely, the church in the Armenian 
“Convent of the Olive Tree.” I will now describe the six others, and 
append plans of them, respecting which i have to make the following 
remarks :— 


No. 1 (see Situation Plan), forming the corner in the street Harat al 
Arman, is a mosque, but out of repair, and no longer used as a prayer 
vlace. About thirty-six years ago a Moslem, fearing lest the building, which 
was lying in ruins, might one day go into the possession of the Christians, 
began to repair it, closing it on the east side, and making a new door for 
the entrance at the western vestibule. But this work has already become 
dilapidated, and so the place is still in possession of the Mohammedans, 
but out of use. 

Very often during forty-eight years when I passed the road I looked 
at this old half-ruined building, but had never occasion to see the inside, 
as it was always locked and blocked up. So when I was in the last eight 
months about to search for things, I asked a Moslem acquaintance how I 
could see the inside. After a few days he came and said if I would go 


! See ‘The Bordeaux Pilgrim,” translated by A. Stewart, and published by 
the Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society. London, 1887, p. 23. 
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with him he would show me the inside, but that I must take with me 
an assistant and a ladder about 12 feet long, as the key of the door was 
lost and the lock rusted, but he had permission from the administrator of 
the mosque to go in by the window, taking out the stones with which it was 
blocked up and afterwards replacing them. This we did, and I was able 
to measure the inside. The roofing has fallen in, and so I could not see 
the floor because of the débris lying on it ; but most probably it consists 
of flagstones (balats). I was surprised that the inside is of quite different 
workmanship from the outside, which latter is very rough masonry of 
stones not fully dressed, whereas inside the stones are smaller but much 
better hewn. A cornice goes round about at the height of the springing 
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PLAN OF THE CHURCH oF “St. THOMAS.” 


of the arching, which I think is Byzantine ; and so seems to be the 
western entrance with the two windows situated very high up. The little 
rooms near the apse are filled with stones, so I could only to some degree 
ascertain their size, but not the workmanship. The eastern wall with a 
large window is rather modern, but had formerly a regular apse, which 
appeared when a few years ago the street was levelled and the water- 
drain and new pavement were made ; accordingly, I have put it in the 
drawing. The building had originally the entrance in the south wall, but 
this was afterwards blocked up and the western door made—at which 
time there seems to have been a road or lane in front which afterwards 
became converted into a vestibule, and when the church was turned into 
a mosque the mihrab (or prayer niche) was made in the south wall, where 
formerly the original entrance had been. Besides the modern work there 
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can be recognised, even on the outer surface of the walls, two building 
periods. The oldest part goes up to the height of the narrow windows ; 
higher up is restoration of smaller and a little better cut stones. At the 
entrance is a new arch of well-dressed stones. It is difficult to fix the 
time for each of these restorations and alterations. My impression is 
that the oldest parts are Jewish, the new entrance arch, the cornice, and 
some windows Byzantine, and that in the Crusading time a restoration 
took place, whilst afterwards in the eleverith century the building was 
converted into a mosque. From the thickness of the walls I made the 
conclusion that the arching was always, even in the time of those restora- 
tions, tunnel-lke. Opposite the southern wall, the wall of the Armenian 
Convent seems to stand on an older wall, as far as this church goes, but’ 
what is further east has no foundation at all, which was proved recently 
when the drain and the pavement of the street were made. So that in 
ancient Jerusalem there was no such corner, but the street went straight 
eastwards. Taking all things into consideration, I am inclined to think 
that we have in this building that one of the seven synagogues which the 
Bordeaux Pilgrim saw in the fourth century. As a church it is by later 
writers mentioned as the Church of St. Thomas. Tobler says that the 
first notice of a “St. Thomas Church” is given about 1520, and it is 
stated that Christ appeared here to this Apostle. Later on, it was said 
that the Apostle Thomas had here his house, and that no Jew or Moslem . 
could go into the church without risk of dying the same day ; and as it 
had no more a roof, so if something had fallen in no Moslem or Jew, but 
only a Christian, could take it out. In the year 1651 the eastern part 
had fallen, and twenty-two years later it is stated that the church was a 
ruin. In the year 1681 it was already converted into a mosque,! but, as 
it seems, not used as such, or very seldom, just as it is now. This circum- 
stance, together with the fact that for some centuries it was not used 
even as a church, but permitted to fall into ruin, seems to indicate that 
there must have been some bad sayings respecting the place, and that it 
hence was superstitiously avoided. 

No. 2. The chapel, called the “ Prison of Christ,” in the small Arme- 
nian Convent outside the town, near the Neby Datid buildings, is ouly 
interesting in this line of study so far as it bears resemblance to the others 
of this kind, and is very nearly of the same size. It is now in good 
preservation, and seems to have undergone some alterations in course of 
time. To me it seems that originally it had a half-circled arched roof, 
and that afterwards, in order to get more room, the side walls were 
made thinner, and arches erected over the space so gained, like those 
which were in the west and east, and that on these a cross-arched roof 


1 Maundrell aiso says, 1697, ‘‘ About 150 paces further (from the Church of 
St. Mark in the Syrian Convent) in the same street is that building which they 
call the house of St. Thomas, converted formerly into a church, but now a 
mosque.” 
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was erected, as it is now. Here also are small side chambers, as at No. 1, 
but much smaller, such as are found in several other churches. 
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PLAN OF THE CHAPEL OF THE “ PRISON OF CHRIST.” 


No. 3. The mosque “ Yakubiyeh,” behind the English church. 
Although very seldom used and still more seldom repaired, this building 
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PLAN OF THE Mosque “ YAKUBIYEH.”’ 


is in comparatively good condition, has no marks of restoration or 
alterations, and seems to be intact just as it was built. Most probably it 
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is Crusading, and was once connected with a convent, as it is even now 
connected with a house. In former times it was the prayer place for the 
soldiers in the castle, but for.about fifty years they have very seldom 
used it, as there is another place of worship in the citadel itself. At 
the time of the Crimean War the building was for a short time used as 
a barrack. In front of it (west) is a small court. This building has 
nothing to do with the seven synagogues, and is more modern than No. 1. 
It has no little rooms near the apse, but is roofed with a half-circled 
arching. As its name indicates, it was dedicated to St. James. 

No. 4.. Church of Mar Jerias, in the little Greek Convent of the same 
name, in the Armenian quarter, and east of the large Armenian Convent. 
This is in good repair, and much frequented by pilgrims. The rooms of 
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PLAN OF THE CHURCH oF “‘ MAR JERIAS.” 


the convent are built on three sides round it, and joining it, and this 
accounts for a difference in thickness of the walls. Apparently it has 
undergone restoration and alterations, but seems originally to have been 
half-circle vaulted like the others, but later, when rebuilt after ome 
destruction, it was covered with two cross archings. It is remarkable 
that its original size was like that of the others, 20 feet wide and, on an 
average, 28 feet long inside space, or 560 square feet without the apse and 
small chancel. 

No. 5. “Dar Disse,” or the dwelling-house of the Disse family. 
Situated opposite the barracks, and on the east and south of David’s 
Tower (see plan). It was formerly a church, as not only the inhabitants 
told me, but as the building itself proves. The walls are very thick, 
for supporting a half-circled arching, which is still good and in situ, 
The entrance has been and still is on the north side, like the Church 
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of St. Mary Major by the Muristan. The eastern part of this church, 
having become ruined, was made into a house, by erecting there a 
straight wall with the necessary windows, and the room made into 
two stories by putting in (a little below the springing of the arch) 
a flooring formed by smaller archings resting on piers and intersecting 
walls, so that one family may live below and one above. On the eastern 
wall can be seen (as the plan shows) that there were once the little rooms 
near the apse, which I have given in dotted lines. The western windows 
are the origival ones. The building has no marks of other alterations or 
restorations except those already mentioned, so I think it has never been 
more fully destroyed. The stones are of ordinary size, and there is 
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Puan or “‘ Dar Dissz.”’ 


nothing more remarkable in the building than its old appearance. The 
stones were not nicely cut, but left somewhat rough. May this also 
have been originally one of the synagogues? If so, then the apse was 
added to it in the Christian time, and again broken down when it came 
into possession of the Mohammedans. At the time of Felix Fabri, 
A.D. 1484, it was already a Moslem house, and he considered it as fe 
site of the Three Maries. Fabri says: “ When we had seen the things 
aforesaid (the Church of St. James and the Armenian Convent) we went 
further along the street, and on our way we came to a place, where a 
great stone is set up in the public road. This stone was set up by the 
Christians of old on that spot, because at that place on that road the 
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Lord appeared to the three Maries when they were coming back from 
the Sepulchre, saying, ‘All hail!’ and they came and held him by the 
feet and worshipped him (Matthew xxviii, 9). So here we bowed 
ourselves to the earth and kissed the place which Christ’s feet had trod, 
. ... Once there stood here a great church, which the Saracens have 
destroyed, as they have done many other churches. Past this stone goes 
the way down from Mount Zion to the Lord’s Sepulchre, so that every 
day we pilgrims used to pass by this place, and I have sometimes passed 
by it six times in one day. .... Whenever we passed by the aforesaid 
stone we used to kiss it.”? As they went farther, they came, at a short 
distance, to the citadel of David—the present Kala, or castle—and when 
they had seen it, they went back the same way as far as the corner where 
the blessed Mary stood—which seems to have been more south than the 
great Armenian church there—nearer to the house of Caiaphas. 

The stone mentioned as being in the public road of course no longer 
exists there, but in 1517 it was still there, as Tschudi bears witness ; and 
about 100 years later a Mohammedan “ house” was considered to be the 
place of the greeting, which house had a corner projecting into the street, 
and this corner was kissed by the pilgrims. This bouse in question 
(Plan No. 5) has just such a corner (see “ Quaresimus,” il, 71, e¢ seq.). 

Maundrell, a.p. 1697, alludes to this place, saying, after he has men- 
tioned the house of St. Thomas: “Not many paces further is another 
street crossing the former, which leads you, on the right hand, to the 
place where they say our Lord appeared, after his Resurrection, to the 
three Maries. .... The same street carries you, on the left hand, to the 
Armenian Convent.” So there is little room for doubt that the present 
Dar Disse is the old site of the three Maries, and most probably originally 
a synagogue, then converted into a church, and later into a dwelling- 
house. In the court of this house is now a kind of cemetery, containing 
several Mohammedan tombs, at one of which a light is burned at night. 
Close to this tomb is set apart a place for prayer, or a kind of mosque. 
The house itself escaped the fate of becoming a mosque, such a praying 
place being made on its outside. 

No. 6. The Church of St. Mark, in the Syrian Convent. This is an 
old building, and apparently somewhat variously restored. The gate 
leading from the street, first into the convent, and about a dozen paces 
further to the church, has some remarkable decorations. It is said to be 
the gate at which Peter knocked (Acts xii, 13). The rooms of the 
convent are situated round the church, so the inside was always rather 
dark, as the pilgrims state, until the latest restoration, when, over the 
former western entrance, a large window was made, so that it now gets 
more light. Its roof is now formed of two cross archings. The font 
is shown as a very old relic, even as coming down from the times of the 
Apostles. Blackburn says of this church: “It is supposed to have been 
the first ecclesiastical building of the Christians.” Although this assertion 


1 Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society’s Translation, I 323. 
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cannot be proved, still it is probable that the erection of all these small 
and simply formed churches at Jerusalem falls in the early Christian 
time, before Byzantine art became flourishing. 
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PLAN OF THE CHURCH oF ST. Mark. 


There are more similar buildings in Jerusalem, which I will, if the 
‘Lord permit, examine and describe. 


2. Cross at the Russian Ground near the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
—The ancient arch in the Russian ground near the Sepulchre Church has 
long been known, and was described by me in the Quarterly Statement of 
1888, p. 58, and plans Nos. 2 and 3. On the capital of the pillar is a 
cross in relief, about $ inch high, the bars 2 inches broad and 9 to 
10 inches long, which has either been made recently or which I think to 
be the case is old, but had not been observed, or if observed people paid 
no attention to, as it is roughly done like the capital on which it stands. 
I think it was made when in Crusading times the arch was restored. 
‘The new building over the whole is marvellously well done. It forms a 
very high church-like hall, very plain but exceedingly well lighted, so 
that the pictures hanging at considerable height round about the plain 
walls can be very well seen. The broad steps are restored with reddish 
and polished stones, and on the top of them is a screen, so that the upper 
ievel space is fit for divine service. The stairs leading up to it are not for 
use, but simply in remembrance of the old ones. A lodging for the 
attendants and a small hospice for pilgrims have been added. 


3. The Village of Silwan has in the last ten years become much 
enlarged and extended by the erection of new houses. Nearly all of 
them are either above the village higher up the hill, or on the slope of 
the mountain south of the village. Formerly there was a free space 
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more than 1,000 feet long between the last southern house and Bir Ajoob. 
This is now dotted with new houses, and so the village extends south- 
wards even a little lower than Bir Ajoob! On the eastern slope of the 
hill there are the two lepers’ houses, and a cluster of dwellings of the 
Yemenite Jews. 

The Old Large Pool of Siloam, for a long time used as a garden, is 
now filled with filthy fluid, as the chief sewer of the city pours out its 
contents there, so that people working in the neighbourhood are much 
annoyed by the bad odours, and sutfer in their health. 


4. Another Tomb at the Muristan.—As I have already reported, the 
whole face of the northern wall of the northern cloister—formerly forming 
the south wall of the large church—being found to have no proper 
. foundations had to be taken down in order to dig for new foundations. 
About its middle, some 8 feet below the surface, a tomb was found of 
some interest. It was walled in hke those which I formerly reported, 
lying in a direction from west to east, but single, and the body had been 
put in a solution of lime, which had in the lapse of time become hard 
and in it was a cavity of the size of the body, now nearly empty, as even 
the bones had nearly all become “earth.” The architect thinks that the 
person very likely died of a contagious sickness, and hence was buried in 
lime. Many years ago I found on the Mount of Olives, a little higher 
up than the tombs of the Prophets, a tomb in which the bodies had been 
laid in lime. The skeletons were there still preserved, and there were 
large cavities in the mass of lime. Respecting this tomb newly found in 
the Muristan there arose in the city a rumour that it must be the tomb 
of a very eminent person, as it was found an unusual one, to which people 
added that the lid was gilded, which is not true, nor were there any 
carvings or writings on it. 


5. Perpendicular Rock-cut Tomb and Stone Basin in it.—His lordship 
the English Bishop of Jerusalem, Dr. Blyth, has bought a large piece of 
ground and intends to build a church, schools, and bishop’s residence on 
it, for which a firman has been issued and the work already began. 

The ground is near the “Tombs of the Kings.” On the Ordnance 
survey plan, 7345, it is ‘the triangular piece between the two roads, 
extending from about the middle of the Tombs of the Kings at their west 
side towards the town (or southwards) for a length of 550 feet. 

When the digging for the foundations of the church was being done, 
some tombs were found, the one I have seen is cut perpendicularly into 
the rock, like those described by Sir Charles Wilson in the “Ordnance 
Survey of Jerusalem,” p. 76, and sketch 7, Plate 26. The direction of 
this newly-discovered tomb, or grave, is from north to south : itis distant 
about 140 feet due south from the Tombs of the Kings. The rock-cutting 
is rather rough, and at its southern end the grave is about half a foot 
deeper than at the other part, forming a pit intended for the accumu- 
lation of water penetrating into the tomb. The most interesting thing is 
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a stone basin, or bowl, found in the grave. It has a diameter of 
10 inches, on two opposite sides ears, or handles, and on one side 
between these a beak with a groove on its upper surface, so that when 
the basin was taken by the two ears, or handles, and tilted sidewards 
towards the beak, its fluid contents would run off (see the drawing). As 
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SKETCH OF A STONE BASIN. 


there was found with it a stone rubber or grinder, I think the basin was 
once used for rubbing paint, and that the implements were put into the 
grave of their owner who had used them in his lifetime. The basin is of 


ordinary Jerusalem stone, and the rubber of the red Jerusalem marble, 
so called. 


NOTES ON DR. BLISS’S DISCOVERIES. 
By Major C. R. ConpEr. 


THERE appears to me to be no doubt that the line of wall and scarp 
discovered is that of the ancient Jewish Wall of Nehemiah and of 
Herod. The direction is that in which Dr. Robinson drew this wall, 
and which appears on most of the later maps, including those which I 
have made at various periods since 1879. 

As regards the masonry, two periods seem now to be clearly indi- 
cated : Ist, the rubble and rough masonry on the rock ; 2nd, the hewn 
masonry of three kinds—smooth, drafted with smooth face, and drafted 
Mie bosses. The two walls are not, I understand, exactly on the same 
ine. 

The whole of the hewn masonry, as described and drawn by Dr. Bliss, 
resembles, in the proportions, the finish, and the wide irregular drafting, 
as well as in the admixture of smooth and drafted stones, the masonry 
of the Byzantine monasteries throughout Palestine with which I am 
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familiar, belonging to the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries, a.p. Dr. Bliss 
compares it with that masonry on the south wall of the Haram, which is 
later than Hadrian’s age, and usually attributed to Justinian. 

In 1881 I saw the wall on Ophel uncovered by Dr. Guthe, south of 
Warren’s great tower. The masonry was of the same character as that 
described by Dr. Bliss, and I was at the time convinced that it was not 
Jewish, but Byzantine masonry. I also saw the wall found by Dr. Guthe 
immediately west of the Pool of Siloam, and this also appeared to be 
Byzantine. Dr. Chaplin informed me, at the time, that the hewn masonry 
of the Ophel wall, discovered by Sir Charles Warren, was similar to that 
found further south on Ophel by Dr. Guthe. Hence it would seem that 
a Byzantine wall went from the Protestant Cemetery to Siloam, and 
thence to the south-east corner of the Haram. 

On the other hand, Sir Charles Warren found rough masonry at the 
base of the Ophel wall, which seems to answer to the rough masonry of 
the older wali found by Dr. Bliss. No excavator has found any mascnry, 
on the south wall of Jerusalem, resembling that of the Haram foundations 
which—following De Vogiié—I have always attributed to Herod the 
Great. 

As regards the gate found by Dr. Bliss, and which appears to be the 
Gate of the Essenes and the Dung Gate of Nehemiah in Bethso, three 
lintels are determined, of which the lowest belongs to the period of the 
rough masonry, the second is directly superimposed, and the third is 
separated by a thickness of rubble, and belongs to the period of hewn 
masonry. The lower lintels are not exactly under the upper, the gate 
having been shifted to one side. It is possible that the gate may have 
received a new lintel, when much worn by trathc, without the wall having 
been rebuilt, but the topmost lintel seems to belong to the Byzantine 
wall. The paved street seems to belong to the older period. 

The conclusions to which I think we shall finally be forced to adhere 
are i— 

lst. That the rocky scarp is that of the Hebrew kings. 

2nd. That the rough masonry may represent the work of Nehemiah. 

3rd. That the Byzantine wall is that of the Empress Eudocia, about 
450 B.c., as Canon Dalton supposes. 

I shall be surprised if it can be proved that Josephus was wrong as to 
the course of the wall, in his time, at Siloam. If the Spring was within 
bowshot of the wall it would be protected. It is highly important that 
the excavations near Siloam should be exhaustive, and that the older 
line should be sought above the pool, as well as the Byzantine line traced. 

Yanon Dalton will, I think, find that the passages in the “Jerusalem ” 
volume of “Memoirs” (pp. 230, 231, 393), bear my signature, and that 
Sir Charles Warren is not committed by them to any opinion. My view 
was based on what I saw of Dr. Guthe’s excavations in 1881. 


Baia, Co. Mayo, 
July 7th, 1895. 
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By Major Conprr, R.E., D.C.L. 


Juny, 1895, p. 195. The so-called coins of Bar-Cochebas and of the 
Second Revolt were denounced as forgeries by M. Renan. They seem to 
have been struck by modern forgers on much-defaced Roman coins. 

P. 209. In the seventh century a.p. the Christian Era is used on 
texts in Palestine. J think, considering the development of Mariolatry 
in the Madeba text, that the Cathedral is more probably of the seventh 
than of the fourth century a.d. — 

P. 232. The Cufic grafite at Mashitta ought to be published to aid in 
deciding on the probable character of the building. Cufic (so-called) was 
the alphabet of Syria before the Moslem Invasion, and also as late as 
the eighth century a.p. It is by no means certain that this palace is 
really Persian work. It may have been built for one of the early 
Khalifs of Damascus, by a Persian architect. These Khalifs employed 
Persians and Greeks, as is well known. To call it the ‘“ Palace of 
Chosroes ” is fanciful. It is a great disappointment to find that, like the 
?AmméA&n building, it is entirely without inscriptions. 

P. 258. The Kerdwa of this Arabic writer is shown on the survey map 
in the Jordan Valley itself. It is not the site of Corea, which was in the 
mountains at Kurvdt. I believe Kerdwa to have been Archelais. 


NOTE ON DR. BLISS’S LEJJUN IN MOAB. 


By Rey. Canon Dauton, C.M.G. 


Iv might perhaps interest some of the subscribers to the Fund if their 
attention were drawn to the fact that there exists intact in England the 
fortification of a Roman military town almost precisely similar to that 
lately found by Dr. Bliss in Moab, the ground plan of which is figured 
in the July Quarterly Statement, p. 222. Dr. Bliss there says: “The 
town (of Lejjin) is rectangular, about 670 feet north and south by 
850 feet east and west. The town wall is built of small smooth stones, 
and is over 8 feet thick . . . Besides the four corner towers there are towers 
along the walls between ; six on both north and south, and four on both 
east and west. These intermediate towers are hollow, they project 
38 feet from the wall, and are 28 feet across. They have straight sides, 
with a (?semi) circular termination . . . The whole suggests a Roman 
military town with strong outside walls and towers.” 


NO'VE ON DR. BLISS’S LEJJON IN MOAB. Doo 


In Mr. George Clark’s “Medizeval and Military Architecture in 
England,” 1884, vol. ii, pp. 388, 389, is a description with ground plan of 
Porchester Castle, in Hampshire: “ In its present and tolerably perfect 
condition, Porchester (which is unquestionably a Roman work) is a walled 
enclosure, square or nearly so, containing within its area close upon 
9 acres. The investing walls measure, by the larger Ordnance Survey, 
630 feet north and south, and 621 feet east and west. They range from 
15 feet to 40 feet high, and from 6 feet to 10 feet thick. They were 
supported outside by four mural bastions on each face” (the same number 
as on the east and west faces at Lejjfin), “and one at each angle, in all 
20.” (There would seem to be 24 at Lejjan.) “ Those bastions which 
remain are half round, 19 feet to 20 feet in diameter, and have slightly 
prolonged and flattened sides. The angle bastions are of the same 
pattern . . . Most of them are closed, and probably all were originally so, 
for the interior work is very rough indeed, and seems imtended to have 
been concealed with earth and rubbish, as was often the fashion in Roman 
bastions . . . They stand from 123 feet to 126 feet apart, from centre to 
centre, the distances being slightly unequal . . . The walls are built mainly 
of flint nodules, laid in courses with as thick or even thicker beds 
of mortar. Occasionally are seen single and double flat coursee of red 
tiles and tile-stone, and sometimes of herring-bone work, characteristic 
peculiarities, especially strongly marked in the bastions. The work seems 
late in the Roman period.” There is still an east and west, a water and 
a land gateway, and the street ran straight through the centre of the 
rectangle from one to the other, as at LejjQn. The rest of the very 
accurate and elaborate description given by Mr. Clark need not be here 
quoted, as it sketches the additions and changes made by the English, 
Normans, and others down to the 18th century to this ancient Roman 
town (pp. 390 to 400). 

There is a railway station now at Porchester, and the place is within 
a few minutes of Portsmouth or Southampton. Here then in Britain, on 
the north-western verge, as at Lejj(in on the south-eastern verge, of that 
empire which once embraced all the countries of Europe, as well as the 
southern and eastern shores of the Mediterranean, we have two instances 
of Roman work almost identical in shape, character, and general 
dimensions. The brains that planned and the hands that built the one 
may even have been the same that raised the other. For Palestine and 
England were under the same civilising sway in the earlier centuries of 
the Christian era. 
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NOTE ON LIEUT.-COL. WATSON’S PAPER ON THE 
STOPPAGE OF THE JORDAN. 


By the Rev. Canon Dauton, C.M.G. 


ReeGarpince Colonel Watson’s enquiry on p. 261, I would like to draw his 
attention to the two English versions of Joshua ili, 16. The Revised 
Version reads, “rose up in one heap, a great way off, at Adam, the city 
that is beside Zarethan.” 

This rendering follows the Kethib of the Massoretic Hebrew. 

The Authorised Version reads, “rose up upon an heap, very far from 
the city Adam, that is beside Zarethan.” This rendering follows the 
Keri of the Massoretic Hebrew. 

Of course the difference depends on whether 4 or } is read before 
OTN: 

If we are content with the latter, perhaps it would bear the interpre- 
tation Colonel Watson desires. “The waters..... rose one mound a 
ereat way off from Damieh, that is (it happened) opposite to Zarethan.” 
But the LXX rendering would appear to show that there must have been 
a wholly different reading here in their time. They knew nothing of 
“the city Adam,” or “Zarethan” either. The first three letters of 
DIND they took for a repetition of TN that precedes, and translated 
apodpa opodpas. But how they got eds pepovs Kaptabcapeiw out of the 
subsequent Hebrew letters as they now stand is not clear. However, all 
Colonel Watson will care for probably is to know that the A’V and the 
Keri of the Hebrew will perhaps bear the interpretation, though not the 
exact translation, he desires. 

The new edition of “Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible” gives some 
further information under the names “ Adam” and “ Kirjath-jearim.” 


THE STOPPAGE OF THE RIVER JORDAN, A.D. 1267. 
By W. E. Stevenson, Esq. 


tw vol. ii, p. 99, of the “Survey,” Major Conder mentions that “it has 
been suggested that the waters of the Jordan were suddenly dammed 
up by a landslip or similar convulsion: the adherents of this theory 
might perhaps point to the present appearance of the banks and the 
curious bends of the river near this place in support of their idea.” 
But till Colonel Watson’s paper in the Quarterly Statement for July, 
no evidence has been forthcoming of such a landslip having actually 
occurred. The passage from the historian Nowairi must have a bearing 
on the story of the miraculous passage, and in particular on the inter- 
pretation of Josh. iii, 16. The Septuagint rendering of this verse, with 
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the various readings given in Field’s “Origenis Hexaplorum,” present 
such remarkable divergencies from the Hebrew that it is desirable to 
exhibit them side by side. 


Sy opm ans a nbynbs ome ovr syn 
oy Sy oemem poy tw Wwe yy Geri OTN) DINA 
Amey I ay oym ana wan moan o aay 


(6) Kai orn ra vdata ta xaraBaivoyra dvabev gotn amHypa Ev abectnkos 
paxpay opddpa codpas ews pépovs Kapiabcapip: ro dé karaBaivoy karéeBn eis 
tiv Oadaccay, "ApaBa Oadaccay adds ews eis TO Tédos e&€AuTTE’ Kal 6 ads 
elornket amévayte ‘lepiyo. 

(c) Sym. for myypa, doxopa. 

(d) LXX alia ex. omit ofodpds. 

(e) LXX alia ex. for Kapiubsapip, Sap6av. 

(f) LXX alia ex. for opodpas—Kaprabrapip, dro Addper rns Todews H 
€oTiv ews pepovs Kaprabapip. (rns—eorwv marked with an asterisk) 

(9) Sym. for opodpas, aro Adop, 


I. The Hebrew (Kethib) must be rendered as follows :—‘‘ The waters 
coming from above stood still and rose in one heap a long way off, at 
Adam, the city near Zarethan ; and those descending to the Sea of the 
Desert, that is, the Sea of Salt, were utterly cut off.” 

For Adam, Major Conder suggests Khiirbet el Hamreth, the Red 
Ruin, one mile from Tell es Sarn, which is identified with Zarethan. 
Such a solution has the advantage of presenting no exegetical or textual 
difficulties. The translation is obvious and straightforward. Readings 
(f) and (g) certainly come from an original HQ), but the Kethib is 
to be preferred. For a scribe, after writing Nr PTT ITA. to begin the 
name of a Ree with instead of 4 would be a eet natural mie 

“Far away,” he would say to himself, “from,” not “at,” and write 
accordingly. But the reverse change, from ¥y to 4, would be exceedingly 
unlikely ; nothing would suggest it. Further, FY pr is Just what 
one would expect the writer to say. The ilies fed been enabled to 
cross the Jordan in a very wonderful way. An incident of the wonder 
could scarcely escape his attention ; instead of the waters being dammed 
up a few miles from where they were stationed, the damming up took 
place nearly forty miles away. This was certainly worth chronicling. 
Again, J, “by the side of,” means close proximity. It is used else- 
where only of Ai and Bethel, and though the nearest site for Ai is three 
mules from Bethel, the furthest is not more than five, so that, at any rate, 
the expression is correct for Khtirbet el Hamreth and Tell es Sarn. 

The objection, and rather a strong one, is that this rendering of 
Josh. iii, 16, presupposes two cities of the name of Adam. Reading (/) 
shows that there must have been a town Adami about the Christian 
era, perhaps some centuries before; and Adami is almost certainly the 
intermediate stage between Adam and Damieh. But the objection 
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cannot be pressed too far. There are plenty of cases in all countries 
of several towns with the same name. And perhaps this was the 
reason here why Adam was described as near Zarethan, viz., to 
distinguish it from the Adam on the site of the modern Damieh. 


II. By a slight emendation of the text, and falling back on the 
Septuagint and its various readings, it will not be difficult to get a 
translation not far removed from that suggested by Colonel Watson. But 
before examining the text, it is as well to notice two small, yet obvious, 
deficiencies, apart from all comparison with the Hebrew. If éws is to be 
taken together with es so as to form one preposition, and €as eis 16 
rédos stands for “utterly” (ana it is so rendered in Redpath’s “ Septuagint 
Concordance”), xaréBn and e&€Aure are decidedly awkward without some 
conjunction. And, anyhow, xaréBn is not wanted, and looks as if derived 
from an interpolated 4799, itself derived from the previous OS 957. 
Again, elornxe: is obviously wrong. ‘he people did not stand opposite 
Jericho as soon as the river bed was dry, but began the passage at once. 
It was the priests who stood and the people began to move. Even 
the Vulgate has “ incedebat.” Here is an “peas error of "4737 for 
Ay. 


The deviations of the Greek may be traced as follows :— 


(1) ofddpa ohodpés must have been FWY ANY or AND ANY. 
The latter is to be preferred, as, whether a corruption or not, it would 
account for the 4 of the Kethib. 

(3) eas must stand for Fy, the 5 of S4yF7 being dropped out (or 
inserted), and the 4 being changed to “J (or vice versd). Schleussner 

ggests this in the only reference which he makes to the passage. 

(3) The capim of Kapradcapis was added by a translator or scribe who 
had, or thought he had, before him mp simply. This being unintel- 
ligible, the next word, 9977, suggested the well-known town 
Kirjath-jearim, and O 9 395 was added. The 4 and fH of his np 
are certainly the > and Fy of {Ms the Koph and Tsadhe of the old 
character being Jess unlike and more liable to become corrupted 
into each other than the modern square letters. Kirjath-jearim being 
quite impossible, and as (e), the only reading which substitutes Sapé@ay 
leaves out Adam, no existing text will support Colonel Watson’s theory. 
A combination of (e) and (g) or of (e) and (f) is necessary, and the Greek 
of the former would run as follows for the disputed sentence :-— 


adeornkos paxpav ofddpa amo “Adou (or "Adaper tis Tod€ws 7 eoTW) ews 
pépous ZapOav. 


representing in Hebrew— 


(as) Tk Eas. Ona 


“A good distance away from Adam (or “ Adameh”), even as far as the 
neighbourhood of Zarethan.” 


te, 
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The Vav of emphasis would come in very well before J3y, as we have 
four letters In \yyP} to account for. ris moA€ws fj eorw is certainly an 
interpolation of some scribe who had the original with Wy SX "VY 
before him, and thought it a good addition. és must come from yy, 
and therefore we cannot have modéws representing S477 as well. 

As far as the text is concerned the objections are but slight. If the 
Hebrew suggested were the original, the received text might easily have 
come from it: most likely corruptions would have taken place, and 
“ws would have been inserted between §syPq and “YY, also a very 
likely thing to take place. What is really almost fatal, till we know 
something more about Damieh, is the apparent want of reason for 
bringing it in. The Israelites were opposite Jericho, and the historian, 
describing an event about 40 miles away, says it took place a 
long distance from Damieh, 11 to 12 miles away. He is vague where he 
ought to be definite, and definite where definiteness is of no use. If 
he had said anything about Damieh, as, for instance, the natural place 
of crossing, we should understand ; but without that, what is the purport 
of its introduction here ? 


III. If we are willing to leave the received version, and fall back on 
the Greek, (e) is not open to much objection. The Greek, then, would 
be as in (6), with Sap@ay instead of Kapraécapyz, and the Hebrew as 
follows :— 


{OI TW TW TNO TNTOI pT 


“ An exceeding long way off, even near by Zarethan.” 


This simply gives up Adam. In the history of manuscript writing 
are there enough instances of the name of a town merging into an 
ordinary adverb, to regard it with anything but suspicion ? 

IV. Colonel Watson’s quotation from Nowairi, in which Damieh and 
Karawah occur as two neighbouring towns, induces me to suggest a 
slightly amended Hebrew text. Why should not the ¥ in Zarethan 
have come from an original y) instead of vice versd, as in the original 
of versions (b) and (f), and the town been mp or mp, Kariat or 
Karawat? On this supposition, the town mentioned by Nowairi would 
be in existence at the time of the Exodus, its name being derived from 
8 oa or ($8, or the equivalent in a Shemitic dialect. We should then 
read— 


mvp WO WS WT DOIN IND PMN 
“A long way off, at Adam, the city close to Karawat.” 


It might be objected that a narrator would not speak of a place 
11 or 12 miles away as FWY TT» “very far away,” but we must 
remember that he was describing a wonderful occurrence, and that 
12 miles would seem to him an incomprehensible distance from which 
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to work the miracle. It will be for Colonel Watson, and those acquainted 
with the Jordan, to say if a landslip is at all likely near Damieh. We 
are, indeed, in face of a Providential interference of some sort, and it 
was no harder to stop the Jordan near Damieh than to let the Israelites 
know it would be stopped anywhere, c.f. Matth. ix,5. Still, the belief 
that miracles are not a subversion of natural laws, but that the Creator 
always works by laws, whether known or unknown to us, would be 
strikingly supported by Colonel Watson’s new evidence, and the received 
interpretation of Josh. iii, 16; and against the latter, as I have said 
above, no decisive arguments are forthcoming. It is for this reason, as 
well as for the critical interest, that the passage deserves careful 
consideration. 


THE ROCK OF ETAM AND THE CAVE OF ADULLAM. 
By Rev. W. F. Biron, M.A. 


In Quarterly Statement, 1881, p. 323, I pointed out that this rock or crag 
was probably in Wady Urtas, near the traditional and true Cave of 
Adullam ; but I could not then positively assert that Samson and David 
occupied precisely one and the same hiding place. 

To some an identification appears incomplete unless the old name 
survives, or the modern is an admissible corruption of the old name. To 
me intricate points of topographical agreement seem to have more weight 
in establishing an identification than any name can have. The term Zion 
has been applied for fifteen centuries to the south-western hill at Jeru- 
salem ; still, the identification of that hill with the Zion or Mount Zion 
of the Bible is the greatest of errors, and the right position of Zion has 
been ascertained apart from the name. 

The Cave of Adullam has been identified for 750 years with the famous 
cavern called Magharet Khureitun, M. Ganneau observed in Quarterly 
Statement, 1875, p. 173, that “It has long been proved that the name of 
‘Khureitun, applied to the cave, to the adjacent ruins, to a spring, and to 
the valley below, is nothing else than that of the ascetic Chariton.” This 
ipse divit at that time for me closured the point. Afterwards examina- 
tion (Quarterly Statement, 1884, p. 61) satisfied me that the said cave was 
beyond all question the real Cave of Adullam ; but, for the satisfaction of 
others, I tried last year to find a name to meet what I still consider an 
exorbitant demand. The large map offered nothing like Adullam near 
Mugharet Khureitun, yet I observed, with some degree of surprise at 
my former inattention, that of the word Khureitun the last two syllables, 
viz., Hitun, make a very presentable Etam, and next that Ahur corre- 
sponds equally well to the Hebrew Chor, a hole or cave (whence Beth- 
horon and the Horites or dwellers in caves). Then at last, through its 
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gossamer veil, [ perceived that the modern Khureitun means nothing 
more or less than the hole or cave of Etam. 

Let me now boldly say that Chariton was an impostor. No ascetic 
who could drop his Mar could be a genuine saint like Mar-Saba, &c. 
Ecclesiastics do not shed but cling to their titles. Instead of the ascetic 
giving his name to the cave, it seems to me much more probable that it 
was vice versd; only the British Museum is not at hand for me to prove 
the transfer. 

Anyhow, here is the veritable name, “Cave of Etam,” occurring four 
times in connection with the very place to which fourteen years ago I 
was satisfied it belonged in Samson’s story. Here is a crag (sela Hebr.) 
with a cave actually labelled to this day ‘the Cave of Etam.” What 
more can be asked? The identification is complete to the very name. 

Major Conder has placed the rock of Etam at Beit ’Ata&b, and takes 
(Primer 86) “a curious secret passage and chamber communicating 
with the spring” to be the “cleft” where Samson hid himself. As there 
is only a knoll and not a sela or crag at Beit ’Atab, it cannot be the sela 
Etam. The passage, however, apart from Samson, is of considerable 
interest. In “Memoirs,” ii, p. 83, it is stated: “The people say that 
there is a subterranean passage from the castle to the spring at the 
bottom of the hill.” Major Conder adds (p. 23) : “The cavern is in all 
some 250 feet long .... Its average height is about 5 to 8 feet, and 
its width about 18 feet .... The west end of the tunnel is supposed to 
be about the centre of the modern village .... The east end leads toa 
vertical shaft .... about 60 yards from the spring.” To me this is 
extremely interesting, as I see in the passage the “gutter” (2 Sam. v, 8) 
injured or unfinished whereby the besieged schemed to get water from 
a spring outside their city walls. As Chitral is the last, so Zion (as far 
as I know) was the earliest instance of a covered or secret way from a 
fortress to a spring without. Between the two historically may be placed, 
as regards Palestine, Gibeon and Rabbath-Ammon as known instances, 
and Bethel and Samaria as apparent ones. I could name ten or twenty 
more elsewhere. 

The Hebrew word for top (A.V.) of the rock Etam (Judges xv, 8), 
is translated cleft (R.V.) and also fissure. This term tallies exactly 
with Bonar’s (“Land of Promise,” p. 250) vivid description of Wady 
Khureitun. After admitting that the Cave of Adullam was probably 
the cave of Khureitun, and connecting this last name with Hareth, he 
adds: “We gazed upon the vast precipices that fronted us, and down 
into the horrible rent beneath us, that seemed a split in the very founda- 
tions of the earth, as if some of its “bars” (Jonah ii, 6) had snapped 
and opened a seam in its lowest base.” The italics are mine, the words 
Bonar’s, though he had no suspicion that this was the cle/¢ or fissure of 
the crag of Etam. 

The natural course for water from Ain Atan (Etam) near Solomon’s 
pools, would be down Wady Khureitun, just below and in front of the 
cave. The Bible says that Samson dwelt in the cleft of the crag of Etam ; 
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but as hermits have an inveterate partiality for caves, Samson would 
doubtless make the said cave his headquarters. It is high up the side of 
the gorge, and is approached “by a terrace formed in the rock, which 
either by art or nature is very narrow” (Pococke). ‘A huge fallen block, 
about 7 feet high, has to be surmounted ; between this and the upper 
rock is a space of 24 feet. Continuing along the ledge we come to 
another fallen block, and mounting this we are confronted by the door 
of the cave” (Quarterly Statement, 1874, p. 26). “In front of the 
entrance are two large blocks of rock some 7 feet high” (“ Memoirs,” 
iil, p. 375 ; also see Photograph 177). 

The hand of man must have placed all these blocks, weighing over 
one ton apiece, in their present position. Did the gate-bearer from Gaza 
beguile his solitude by single-handed collecting these stones to have them 
ready to hurl at those dogs the Philistines, or did the Horites or the 
men of Judah make this stronghold (Judges vi, 2) as a dernier ressort 
from their enemies? If Dr. Bliss can spare a day to dig im the large 
chamber he will no doubt find an answer from the pottery. 

Curiously in the LXX the “ Alex. Codex” gives a free rendering of 
Judges xv, 8, compared with 11, as if the translator had in his mind the 
spot to which Samson withdrew. Instead of, he dwelt “in the cleft of 
the rock of Etam,” we read (rapa tO yemappo ev TS orndaio Hrap) “by 
the brook in the cave of Etam.” Josephus, too, as if he had seen the 
narrow ledge in the face of the precipice, speaks of the strong rock, and 
says that Samson came down from the rock to the 3,000 men of Judah 
who came to bind him. 

The artist on our Executive Committee having accepted the said cave, 
will perhaps give us the scene—above, the shaggy Nazarite standing alone 
on the ledge near the cave’s mouth, terrible in mien, and as wild as the 
beetling cliffs around ; beneath, the craven crowd of Judah, pledged to 
buy peace by a base surrender of the champion of Dan. History repeated 
itself on the same spot. A century later a nimbler foe to the Philistines 
is tracked to the same lair. Equally fearless, he comes out to meet his 
now true-hearted countrymen (1 Chron, xii, 18), and to hear the loyal 
greeting, “ Thine are we, David, and on thy side.” 

A few years later the outlaw is king. Zion has just been gained by 
treachery ; Jebus is under the heel of Joab; the Philistines are swarming 
in the valley of Rephaim and occupy Bethlehem. The three mighty 
men have had enough of Joab at Jerusalem, and have come down into 
(1 Chron. xi, 15) the Cave of Adullam, eager for an opportunity of 
showing that if they are not so lucky or crafty as Joab, they are quite 
as brave and as devoted to the king. 

Oh, to have done with the Philistines! Oh, to be rid of the son of 
Zeruiah | to be once more but a shepherd, with only a lion and a bear 
to vex one ! 

This seems to be the covert meaning of the hasty exclamation, 5 Ohe 
that one would give me to drink of the water of the well of Bethlehem !” 
The three chose to take the words literally, and soon were seen hastening 
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to Bethlehem, to prove as fearless as a Dorso in the presence of the 
hostile garrison. 

Poor Josephus has been badly treated over “the Cave of Adullam.” 
Obviously he knew nothing about its position, and pardonably, like 
others, foisting in the word “city,” he reproduces the expression as 
“a cave near the city of Adullam.” This city was in the Shephelah. 
There was a famous hold near the real cave. From the cave (1 Sam. 
xxi, 1-5) David takes his parents to Moab, and (obviously returning to 
the cave) is told not to abide in the “hold. To this said hold refer the 
words (1 Chron. xii, 8, 16) “into the hold to the wilderness.” The LXX 
here omit the words ‘‘into the hold,” and Josephus, using the LXX, 
and conscious that cave, hold, and wilderivess were all connected, describes 
David’s next move, not as from the cave or hold, but as from the 
wilderness (‘ Ant.” VI, xii, 4), in which the city of Adullam certainly 
was not, but where the true cave is still. Again, Josephus says rightly, 
that the exploit of the three took place when King David was at Jerusalem 
(“ Ant.” VII, xii, 4), yet wrongly makes the hold which was near the cave, 
to be the citadel of Jerusalem. If Josephus is to be quoted on this point, 
let all the passages, and not only one, be considered. 

Further, the city of Adullam is a most undesirable position for the 
cave. It is evident (2 Sam. v, 7) that David succeeded in capturing 
Zion just in the nick of time, before “all the Philistines (2 Sam. v, 17) 
were upon him.” He was far too wary to shut himself up in an ill- 
provisioned fortress. Therefore, leaving Joab to hold the newly-won 
Jebus, David took to the field, and went down to the famous hold (near) 
the Cave of Adullam (Khureitun). Like other great generals he pre- 
ferred to fight in the open. Cooped up in Zion he could do next to 
nothing, while in the desert of Judah, having traversed it in every 
direction, he could elude and walk round the Philistines, as he did with 
Saul, and treat them as Sertorius did Metellus in Spain. When David 
and his men entered walled Keilah, Saul at once saw that they had stepped 
into a trap. Surely then, David, a master in stratagems, would not be so 
silly as to march down to Adullam in the rear of the Philistines and close 
to their country, when he was threatened by them. There is no support 
whatever for the popular notion that the Cave of Adullam was near the 
city of that name in the Shephelab. 

The same want of discernment is shown in placing the rock of 
Rimmon of the Benjamites at Rummon, in the tribe of Ephraim 
(Quarterly Statement, 1882, p. 50), but error is hard to kill, whoever 
plants it. 


THE IDENTIFICATION OF THE CITY OF DAVID. 
By the Rev. D. Lez Pircarrn, M.A. 


Uron Mr. Bergheim’s interesting paper in the April Quarterly Statement 
may I be permitted to remark that he appears to regard six propositions 
as axiomatic, which are all in fact highly debateable, viz. :— 


That Zion was the highest of all the hills of Jerusalem. 

That Zion was called the upper city. 

. That Zion occupied two hills, the higher, called the upper city, the 

other called the lower city. 

4. That Zion occupied the north and also the north-west portion of the 
city. 

5. That the lower knoll of Zion was levelled during the Hasmonean 
period. 

6. That Millo formed the lower portion of Zion, and was afterwards 

called the lower city. 


wre 


Of these propositions the first contradicts three of the historical 
writers of the Bible, who all use the phrase “go up,” or “bring up,” of 
one going from the City of David to Solomon’s temple. The second and 
third are inconsistent with one another, and do not agree with Josephus. 
The latter speaks of an “upper market place,” but he does not call it 
Zion, and he says that not Zion but the City of Jerusalem was built 
upon two hills, the one containing the upper city, and the other containing 
the lower city. Of the other three I will only say that they appear to 
require proof. 

For the sake of brevity let the principal hills of Jerusalem be repre- 
sented by letters. 

Let S represent the small hill outside the present walls, through which 
the Siloam tunnel is cut, having the Virgin’s Fountain on one side and 
Siloam on the other side. 

Let T stand for the hill on which Solomon’s temple was built, repre- 
sented now by the Aubbet es Sakhrah. 

Let H stand for the hill on which Herod built his palace and protect- 
ing castle, represented at the present day by the citadel with its five 
towers on the west of the city. 

Let D stand for the southern part of the same hill, where now stands 
Neby Datid, and which slopes down into the so-called Valley of Hinnom. 

On the eastward slopes of D, outside the present walls, there are 
several remains of ancient habitations, rock-hewn dwellings and cisterns, 
pavements, &c. A man standing on a lower kuoll of this hill, a little 
south and west of Siloam, will see Josephus’ plan of the city plainly before 
him, the two hills and the valley between them, the upper city on his left 

he 
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hand (D and H), the lower city on his right hand (the hill S with its 
slopes). Beyond the latter rises the elevation of the Haram (the hill T), 
which apparently was outside the walls until Solomon built the temple 
upon it. Josephus intimates (“ Wars,” V, iv, 2) that the first wall reached 
straight across from H to T, bounding the city after Solomon on the 
north. From this point of view (south of Siloam) the suitability of 
Psalm cxxv, 2, is apparent. The city, before the invention of artillery, 
was not commanded, but protected, by the encircling hills. To the 
modern Jerusalem, which lies so much ‘higher, the text is not so easily 
fitted. With this position of the city only was Jerusalem, z.e., the city 
proper, defended by three walls (Josephus, “Wars,” V, iv, 1), ze., it lay to 
the south of all three. The order to burn the city was responded to by 
setting fire znter alia to Akra and Ophel (Josephus, “ Wars,” V, vi, 3). 

For the identification of Zion with the lower city and with S I have 
only to refer to Mr. Birch’s able arguments in many numbers of the 
Quarterly Statement. They convinced me long ago, and acquaintance 
with Jerusalem itself has only deepened the conviction. Mr. Birch will 
pardon me, I hope, if in venturing to support him I should repeat him. 

1. The smallness of the site on S is no objection. It is given? as 
200 feet X 600 feet. With this may be compared the ancient Greek 
citadel of Tiryns. Colonel Leake (‘‘ Morea,” vol. i, p. 250) says: “The 
length of the summit of the rocky hill of Tiryns is about 250 yards, the 
breadth from 40 to 80; the height above the plain from 20 to 50 feet.” 
Tiryns then is approximately of the same size as Mr. Birch’s Zion. 
But it is certain that Tiryns comprised both a strong fortress and a 
palace. There is no reason why Zion should not have comprised both 
within an equal space. For Solomon’s growing luxury an ampler site 
was required. 

2. It is quite possible that Akra is a translation of Millo, and that 
both names refer to the same spot. First Maccabees is not the earliest 
place where the Akra appears in the LXX. In 1 Kings xi, 27, we 
read of Solomon that he @koddpunce thy axpav, built the Akra or castle, ¢.e., 
the LXX translated “the Millo” (it always has the article) by the word 
which in their age, or soon after, was so familiar as the name of the 
infamous “tower” which was opposed to the sanctuary. It is not 
improbable that they intended by using this word that Solomon built a 
tower or castle on the same site which was known in the Maccabean time 
as the Akra. Since among Solomon’s buildings “the Millo ” is translated 
“the Akra,” the Akra of First Maccabees may be a translation of “the 
Millo” in the Hebrew original. “The Akra” is not a proper name, bu; 
a very fitting and descriptive word for a hill-top citadel. It could stand, 
as in Attic Greek, either for the hill-top itself or for the castle on 
it. Xenophon uses dpa “as equivalent to dkpdrodss, the castle or citadel 


1 © As the mountains are round about Jerusalem, so the Lord is round 
about His people from henceforth even for ever.” 
2 Quarterly Statement, 1886, p. 152. 
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on a steep rock overhanging the town” (“Liddell and Scott”). Similarly 


Millo ( sion from x1) means “a mound or rampart, built up and 


filled in with stones or earth” (“Gesenius”). There was a Beth-Millo 
at Shechem, a Beth-Millo on the descent to Sillah, probably some place 
in the country (“Gesenius”). There may have been a Millo, or ara, in 
every hill city, and in the ancient City of David. But since Solomon, the 
castle which he had built or rebuilt was the Millo par excellence, as 
since Rufus “The Tower” has engrossed that name in London. 

3. The Macedonian Akra may very well have stood on 8. Josephus 
says that it adjoined and overlooked the temple, standing on higher 
ground. But 1 Maccabees does not confirm this. That book says that 
the Akra was in “the city of David” (i, 33): that “it was a place to lie 
in wait against the sanctuary, and an evil adversary to Israel” (i, 36) ; 
that it was on lower ground than the temple (vii, 32, 33), and that “the 
heathen issued out from it, and polluted all about the sanctuary, and 
did much hurt in the holy place.” The hostile tower could be a con- 
stant menace to the temple without actually overlooking it. It was 
not so near as to shoot into the temple, the garrison had to make sorties 
(“issued out”; xiv, 36). 

4, The Akra continued to stand on S after it was taken. According 
to Josephus, Simon Maccabzeus demolished the fortress, and cut down the 
hill on which it stood to a level with the rest of the city. According to 
the writer of 1 Maccabees Simon did no such thing, but “he entered 
into the tower,” ‘cleansed it from pollution, ” “took all uncleanness out 
of it,” ‘‘placed Jews therein, and fortified it for the safety of the country 
and the city.” Clearly it was not demolished, but preserved. The 
marks of the cutting down of the rock now to be seen in the north part 
of the Haram do not confirm Josephus. They are evidence of the 
levelling of that area at some time, but not of there having ever existed 
a hill and a fortress on the spot. 

5. It is remarkable that while in the historical books of the Bible 
the names “ Zion” and “City of David” are interchangeable, in 1 Macca- 
bees they are distinct. “The City of David” is twice named and 
is identified with the Akra, “ Zion” is six times named, and is always 
identified with the sanctuary. The Psalms had prepared the way for 
this use of the name “Zion.” But “the City of David” was more a 
name of locality, and was less likely to change its signification in the 
270 years since Nehemiah, who fixes its position as near the Pool of 
Siloam, and above it (Nehemiah iii, 15). 

6. The Akra was a citadel under Herod the Great (Josephus, “Antiq.,” 
XV, vii, 8). The historian says that “there were (at Mariamne’s death) 
two fortified places about the city, one belonging to the city itself, the 
other belonging to the temple”; and that “without the command of 
them it was not possible to offer the sacrifices.” Clearly these two 
citadels were the temple itself and the Akra, which had so long interfered 
with the temple and the sacrifices. Antonia and the castle on H appear 
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not to have been built until later (“ Antigq.,” XX, viii, 5 ; “ Wars,” V, 
iv, 3); and in any case the latter was too far off to affect the sacrifices. 

7. When the Akra was burnt by Titus (“ Wars,” V, vi, 3), it was 
probably a fortress still, being named among other public buildings. 
But the palace of Queen Helena “in the midst of Akra,” was not 
necessarily within the fortress. The whole hill appears to have borne 
the name. 


LAPPING OF THE WATER. 
By Rev. A. Moopy Srvuarr, D.D. 


AFTER reading with much interest and with the greatest satisfactionarecent 
record of Palestine Exploration, may I draw attention to a misconception 
of the “lapping” by Gideon’s three hundred at the ‘Well of Trembling,” 
which is usually taken by Biblical eritics (with the single exception 
of Kitto in the “ Pictorial Bible”) to mean drinking the water out of 
the palm of the hand? The “lapping” is never seen amongst us and 
probably not in Europe, but I had an unexpected opportunity of observing 
it fifty years ago in the Island of Madeira. One afternoon, in riding 
leisurely out of Funchal, there came teward the town a man in the light 
garb of a courier from the mountains running at the top of his speed ; as 
he approached me he stopped to quench his thirst at a fountain in a way 
that at once suggested the lapping of Gideon’s men, and I drew up my 
pony to observe his action more exactly, but he was already away as on 
the wings of the wind, leaving me to wonder and admire. With one 
knee bent before him, and the other limb stretched behind in the same 
attitude as he ran, and with his face upward toward heaven, he threw 
the water apparently with his fingers in a continuous stream through his 
open lips without bringing his hand nearer to his mouth than perhaps a 
foot and a half, and so satisfied his thirst in a few moments. 

Gideon with his chosen three hundred, “faint yet pursuing,” and 
hastily drinking of the brook by the way, sets before us a singularly fine 
picture of energy and zeal in the work of the Lord, and one well fitted to 
move us whilst thankfully sharing in many mercies, yet to use them as 
only “lapping the water with our hand” in our course heavenward. 
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GREEK AND OTHER INSCRIPTIONS COLLECTED IN 
THE HAURAN. 


By Rev. W. Ewrne. 


Edited by A. G. Wricut, Esq., of Aberdeen, and A. Souter, Esq., M.A., 
of Caius College, Cambridge. 


(Concluded from p. 280.) 


No. 163. In wall of house. ’OrmAn. 


évOace 
KLTE 
Mayvos 
Dirtcr7ov 

Y 
EKYOVOS 
Maryvou 
oTpaTnyou 

r y , 
Cyoas evn & 
<<Us> Oapt ovo(E yes 


: ' M4 at 
aOdvatos (é70 us) oKe 


The date is 334 a.p. See No. 159. 


No. 164. In Medafeh. (= Wadd., 2016.) ’OrmAn, 


BOPKAIO(NATAPOI 

FYNH AYToY BoP HC 

AT IACOYETIOHCA N 
MDZ 


Bopxatos Natapov (at) 
‘ >. n ' 

yuvn av7ov Bopy 

Layidcou évonoay 


ue 


Wetzstein read as above. Waddington reads Sacvacov, but [ and C 
are hardly to be distinguished. 
The date is 152 a.p., but reading is uncertain. See No. 159. 


GREEK INSCRIPTIONS. 
No. 165. Beside No. 163. (= Wadd., 2050.) ’OrmAy. 


évOaée 

Kite Mo- 
-a060(s) 
"ACCou 
Fores 3 
Oapo(e)e 
ovd(e)es 
aOava- 

-ros . €7( dv) 


! 


be 


No. 166. In ground in court. ’OrmAv. 


GPATAGHTYXH 
TOYETWNA F KK 

TOYCTUNATKA 

-TWNKHHMEPH 


HS "Ayadn Tiyy 
PATO. C7OU ON eae sts 
m™po.. ka(avéwv) Ad] yovotwr w. tka... . 
5 [é]rav K 7 mep( ev )y’ wae 
The date rxa’ is 321, 7.e., 426 A.D. 


No. 167. Over court door. ’OrMAN. 


TTPICIKOC CHAO CC EOH POC, 


— 


IIpeckos Zieos Leonpo S 
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No. 168. On top of open stair. ’OrMmAN, 


KAICI-Fn ov AHCK} 
/ ZOY KAICOBEOCYA OY | 
APOY kA 1 MANOYBIEMOY 
BEONBPITIONETCHE | 


> , ‘ ar r 
[éx« mpovotas | Kal ovouvels K.. 
, 
[ACC] Gov Kat Lopeov ’Aow..... 
- + apov cat Mavov Riénov 


ee toners ETEL (3 
The date is 117 a.p. See No. 159. 


No. 169. Exposed in court. ’OrMAN. 


MCKEILMoOC 

cbvakon EN | | @ 
WNE > PONT 
CANKAOAP]} 


Zaivof s | Kiros} Moxeimos 
Pur[ Fs | Kovyvev eGpov7(t)our saeite 


No. 170. In wall. (= Kabel, Epigr. Gir, No. 456, and C. J. Gr, 
No. 4536.) Wadd., 2021a. ’OrmAn. 


évOade Kite Oaveowy 

aviyp TwuTos TE Kat eGONOS 
Aow7tiavos Oén(o)u 

ov Kos ovToT ONCE 
TETTAPATEKNA. 
fi) UN XA 1 PWN 


Se 
——— 
Pe = 


r () 
TETTApAa TEKVA 


— 
———0 
——— 


uTwY Yatpwv 


“Here lies the body of Domittianos, the son of Themos, a prudent 
man and noble, whose fame will never die. He left four children.” 
Epigram in hexameters. 


hs, 
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No. 171. At side of street. ’OrmAN. 


Leovijpos 
Lodaluov 
‘ oveTpaVos 


éTaY EB 


No. 172. In cellar. ’OrmMAN, 


pg BE 
4 Aho CAY@o 
VKAIUAMAEX 
CABEIOVANLE 


(Z)aéos Av@ov 


Kal *Tanéxous 


LaPBetcou dvé 
s 


-Onkay. 


No. 173. Over door east of Great Mosque. Busran. 


No. 1734. This was copied from an old stone, much weatherworn, 
near the Cathedral in Busrah, April, 1890. In August, 1892, the stone 
had disappeared, said to have been broken up and used in building a 
peasant’s hut some distance from where it lay. 


NPISATIC IO Pee 
PrP hppsy is) 
NETOM SIE OhSTVSI GER FS 
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No. 174. In Medafeh of Mudir. Busrau. 


Zevs “AGaOnve(vs) tpoxoriy 
’"Apxeraw “louhuos 


Inscribed on a pedestal. Above the 
words is an ox-head. 
Published also in Rev. Arch., June, 1884. 


Po kk OMRNAPAG 
WAWIOYAIOC fl 


No. 175. On stone near the altar outside the walls of Busrau. 
APXIETICKOTIOY 


\ BocTPEN OW 


TETENIWOI —OYIWB 


T EM TOY 


ATIWT | 


ATONI . 
ors any WNAQETOMATIOVAIKE 


Seah mae ' > ~ med ’ ' > , 
E7t TOO ayiwrtatov ‘lopdavod dpxieTioxovov Boortpi (wr) éreh uO 9 | 


. 700 "lwB.... 700 aydou Au... Cf Wadd., 1916a. 


No. 176. On pillar in Great Mosque. Busrau. 
€K TIC eKiK ae MCNIWNTOT PIKONXONCIFMA 
KMENAHPWOHENETE! THES XPONSINDIKS 
ENAKA THs 
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(Su) 
Ou 
= 


No. 177. On Eastern pillar in Great Mosque. Busrau. 


ENONOMATITOYC WTHPOCXPIC TOY 
END AS APKAMIOYANESAND POY TOY 
AXRM TI POTATOYE & KAIHTEMON OG 


Parts of same stone, 177 being the beginning and 176 the end. 
(=Wadd., 1913.) 


év ovomate To} Gwrtipos Xpiotod éwi Dd. ’Apkaddov ’AXeEdvépou 
too Naumpotatov oxo(aotLK00) Kai NYEMOV OS, éxtloOn éx Oewehiwy To 
tpikovxov ciypa Kat étAnpwOn ev €TeEL amy xpor(ots) *lvécx(tidv0)s 
évé[e]xa7ys. 

In the name of Christ the Saviour, in the time of Flavius Arcadius 
Alexander, the distinguished lawyer and governor, the portico of semi- 
circular shape, with three niches, was built from the foundations, and 
completed in the 383rd year, z.¢., A.D. 488, in the 11th indiction. 


Nos. 178 and 179. In wall of Great Mosque. Busran. (=Wadd. 
1906.) 


IHOMATPIKOG 
WOTETATIPA K, 
TIATUN BOY KI 
KWNMHkKET INA 
TTPAC KEC ODI AN 
AEDT BABMON 


gy NYECORN ON Ts 


EOC AMTY 
|TEAITIDCA AH 
BANEIN 
WCTEEKACTON 
I TWNODY KIKGYN 
KAICKPININPIWN | 


wn 


> WA 6 iA > , U A o ~ 6 fal 
(a) ... && olas yToTE atlas NapBavewy Wate ExacTOV TOV OOUKLKHY 


: 
Kat oKpiwiaplwy... 
si ‘ r 7, wn nr 
(>) shes t|yLv Tak lw THs MaTpLKOS WOTE TH Tpaxtla TOV COVKLKOV 
, U cr 
pujKete TuTpackesOar adda Kata BaOmov aviecOa ov7| ws | aes 


Parts of some large inscription, apparently a decree of some sort. 
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No. 180. On church at Busraw. (=Wadd., 1950.) 
AELAVRELTHEONILEG 
AVGGPRPRCUS DESIG 
OPTIONES )7LEGIUKWR 
VNERIANAE CALLIANAERARIS| 
MOETIEROM NAIVS 1155 Bpl40C 051 IC 


Ael(io) Aurel(io) Theoni leg. Augg. pr. pr. cos. desig. optiones 
(centurionum) leg III Kur(enaicae) Valerianae Gallianae raris(s)imo et 
per omn(i)a iustissimo co(n)s(ulari) h(onoris) c(ausa). 

For optiones, see No. 98. 


No. 181. In castle wall. Busran. (=Wadd., 1955.) 


Lieeere 


sais: - 


MIVLII 
MFSAB | 


| 


| 


LAWINA 
) TIEGI iT 
(hc ou 
WWRRPOS 
nie 
 1ScoN 


| 
i IVC10B 


D(is) M(anibus) M. Tulii M. f. Sab(atina) Maximi Man(t)ua (cen- 
turionis) leg(ionis) ITI Cyr(enaicae) coh(ortis) V pr(incipis) pos(terioris) 
Iulia Lais coniugi ob [me}rfita]. 

Julius Aaa belonged to the tribus Sabatina, and was a native 
of Mantua. ee 
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rorers) 


No. 182. Over court doorway. Desra’an. 


No. 183. In roof, face upwards, over eastern door of EL MANARAH, or 
ET TuRBEH in Hebran, called by the Arabs Hebras. 


VRC PCUSTHPIAC KALKVPIOY RAICAPOS TI TOY AINIBYADPIAN OY ANTWNEINOY 
COBACTOY EYC EBOYCONACCER TWNICPATIKWNEKTIVLOHTOYC OKTWIKAI 
BEKATOYANTWNGINOY KAIC APOC TPONDKCAMENWNATICTSIACY@AIHOYOAID EA OY 


EMG PAY EH MEFANHKAMENOYE PARON CAI YABX PLE RY MAC ECVE Mtg CTANKNAPOYIEPSTAKION 


\ U ‘ 4 , , , > , c lal 
vrép owryplas Kat (vikns) Kuplov Kadoapos Tirov Aiddov “Aépiavod 
U lal e ‘ ~ ~ 
-Avrwredvou SeBactoo EtceBovs 0 vaos éx TOY ltepatiKey extia Oy 
» > \ eS r > r r / > 
(€)tous oxtw Kal 6exdtov ’Avtwveivou Katcapos mpovonoanévwr ’Apic- 


i t er 
TELdou Bacuou Al@éXov DLC OG o on9 2 oO Se BO RA0o B LEpoTamiw 


The date is 156 A.v. 


No. 184. On church in ruined village in Ex LasA, 
built of dressed basaltic stone. It is in two stories. Many of the great 
stone slabs which formed the roof of the first story are 7n situ. 


(OYA10G MAR! 
MOCTRATIW T 27 
ce KA w= 
PoYdoc ABE AGO 
CANEKTICANBIITIA 
TPWWOEMCYCE 
BSIAC XAPIN 
ATOVFHNOC 


‘lovAvos Makimos otpatiwr(ys) [Ney IIL Kup ?] «ali Makuos | ‘Poddos 


oa ‘ Sey, \ , - 
doeXos avexticav Aut ToTpww Oew cbaeBelas yapiv 


The church is 
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No. 185. On lintel over door north of the Theatre. SHuxpa. v. No. 149. 


G YrrEPCWTHPIAC KAINIKHE TWN KYPIWNAY| 


TKPATOPWNMAYPHAIOYANTWNEINSY + 


@ ~ KALA AYPK AIO Y ge vievarroveepe  AIND 


OABANe 
NET IMAP TIOY OYHPOY NPECB- CEB ANTILTP ~ 


EPECTWOCMETOYCIOYEYAHMOYSAELIS DA CTPA 


tS ETIAAMOYSASANSV@STPATHH OY —-——— eee 


vmep swrnplas Kal viens TY Kupiwy Adtoxpatopwv M. Avpyddov 
"Avtwveivou Kai A. Adpydiov..... viod abtod NeB[acr|@v eri Mapriov 
Otnpou mpeoQ(evt00) LeB(acr00) avroTp(aTnyou) é€deotw&ros Metovciov 
Eddy mov (éxatovtapxov) Ney(udvos) ws’ PA(aBdas) Dep(uys) 
ért Aapwov AaBavov oTpaTyyou. 
At the right hand side dua A. 
AaBavou 
orpal tnyov 
The date lies between 175 a.p. and 178 a.p., while Martius Verus 
was governor, during the joint reign of Mareus Aurelius and his son 
Commodus. The surname of the latter has been erased. 


No. 186, On stone turned up near SEFFORIEH. 


NEPA TRON CX Kt Sane IM ts 


CO NEN TO SO 

(YeG) ViGNOAaTR Ln CNG EiCtR St 
CISONIOYA PXIC YN ar 
WIOYTICPICPAONTAACY RE P 
IANOAGPEAP XIEYNAL 


W) COTO GRGY A OO OY 


Pedaoiov(?) Kw(puyt08) Naper(potatov) 
vetod 6€ TOD. ..+.. 
o Sua Meksia comet apx[ ca luvaywyou 
Yidoviov? apxiovvay + 
ucjou 

apxicvvay 


[The inscription numbered 109A should have been placed at the end. 
It is from ’Ary ¢$,©, not from ’Ahry in the Leja.] = 


A JOURNEY IN THE HAURAN. 


By Rev. W. Ewine. 


(Concluded from page 294.) 


Despatcuine Mohammed to attend “to the horses, I rambled quietly 
through the village again, making friends with the people, who now were 
curious to have everything examined which they themselves did not under- 
stand. I was invited into a good many houses, without finding much more 
than bits of broken sculpture. This led to an experience, not uncommon, I 
suppose, but which I had never had before. I had just told the mistress 
of a house, a good-looking young woman, with dark shining eyes, and the 
whitest of glistening teeth, that there was nothing specially interesting 
about the columns with ornamented capitals she had brought me in to 
see, and was turning to go when she entreated me to stay for a moment. 
She approached in a ripple of smiles, but with an earnest look in her 
eye, and asked in a whisper if I could write. Of course, I said I could ; 
did she want me to write a letter for her? O, no, if I would only write two 
words on a slip of paper for her it would be all right. She knew I was a 


ashe literally “‘ wise one,” usually employed for “doctor.” But of what: 


use would a couple of words on a slip of paper be to her? There was. 
no question about its utility. She was labouring under certain domestic 
disadvantages and consequent anxieties, barring her from the full confi- 
dence and favour of her lord. Would I not write the few words for her, 
so she might wear them about her person, when she was certain her 
troubles would soon vanish. Nor would she ask me to do it for nothing, 
as she had a bishiizk—a piece of money worth about sixpence—which she 
had carefully prepared against such an occasion as this, and that should 
be mine the moment the words were written! It was difficult to resist 
such a temptation as this, but having no skill in the construction of the 
hejdb, I thought it better to leave the matter alone. Her disappointment 
was very apparent, so I recommended her to apply to Mohammed, the 
hakim of owr company, who, I doubted not, would be able to give her 
excellent advice. Unhappily, however, she was unable to come to our 
quarters that evening, and we were off very early next morning. L[ 
mentioned the matter to Mohammed, and had quite a lecture from him 
on the subject of hejibs. From this superstition he was perfectly 
emancipated, and made no little game of its unfortunate victims. He 
was, however, always ready to oblige a client when anything was to be 
gained. He told me of two women whom he had made happy for life 
with a few strokes of his pen, he being profiter to the extent of three 
meedies, about equal to ten shillings! It is pathetic to think of the 
trust reposed in these things by all classes in the country, especially 
among the poorer and more ignorant. Often a verse from the Kor’di is 
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written ; in other cases simply a few alleged mystic signs. It is usual 
to have the hejab sewn up in strong cloth or leather, then it is slung with 
a string round the neck, strapped on in the belt, or otherwise attached 
to the person. The number of things which are worn as amulets is 
bewildering : hair, teeth, leather, stones, bits of coloured glass, wood, 
metals, coins, bones of animals, &c., &c. Very high in favour are the 
bones from the vertebre of the wolf, and you can seldom travel far 
without meeting with the ubiquitous blue bead. It is twisted into the 
hair of the pretty child, or hung round the neck of the weakly : a horse 
of which a man is proud will have the inevitable blue bead in mane or 
tail. It is held to be a sure protection against the malign power of the 
evil eye. 

An old Cufic inscription on a stone beside the beidar detained me 
long, but little could be made of it, the weather had so worn the surface. 
Then I found a company of peasants from a place to westward which 
they called Jibbeh, with donkey loads of grapes, of which they disposed at 
very reasonable rates, so I was able to afford a treat for our host and his 
friends, which they thoroughly enjoyed, at but little cost. Money is 
not much used among the people there, and many of them have no 
approximate idea of its value. Barter is the rule among them, and these 
peasants hoped only to take back wheat in return for the produce of their 
vineyards. A few hearty muleteers from Hasbeiyeh joined the company 
in the Meddfeh towards evening, and their hilarious, not to say boisterous, 
merriment enlivened the last hours of day. These stout children of the 
highways have many dangers, and suffer more hardships, in the practice 
of their arduous calling, but, taking them as a whole, nothing seems to 
daunt them or to reduce their exuberance of spirit. There were also 
several workmen in the village, described as coming from el Beka’, 
““Coele Syria,” a pretty comprehensive term. The harvesting operations 
over in the north, they had come hither seeking employment. They 
could build houses, but in this respect might not be compared with the 
sturdy and skilful masons of Schwetr. They would also take a turn at 
threshing or winnowing, or whatever was going on. They and their 
families would be well contented if they might take back with them a 
load or two of grain as the reward of their toil during a few weeks in 
Jeddr or Hauran. 

The conversation after supper turned on such diverse subjects as the 
management of wheat, the nature, manner, and efficacy of prayer, and 
the condition of roads in the country. One bit of information I set down 
here for any who may be able to take advantage of it. A youth who 
knew the place well assured me that Latib is absolutely full of 
inscriptions, 

El Mél, “the fortune,” name of sweet significance to Arab ears, lies 
not far to the north-west from ’Akrabah, at the eastern base ot the hill 
bearing the same name. The house of the Sheikh being whitewashed, 
stood out in bold prominence among its dark neighbours in the clear light 
of the morning as we passed in the distance. Kefr Ndsij stands gn a 
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rocky height, considerably above the level of ’Akrabah. There are only 
ten houses now occupied ; two years ago it was perfectly empty. The 
people had come from some of the villages in el Ghauta, the fertile plain 
of Damascus. In personal appearance they were the cleanest and tidiest 
we had yet met among the Fellahin in these parts. They complained 
very bitterly of the sterile character of the soil around them, saying it 
was hardly possible, even with the immunities they enjoyed, to make a 
livelihood. Enquiring as to the immunities, they told me that to 
encourage men to settle in such districts, the Government declared that 
no taxes of any kind would be levied upon settlers for, I think, five 
years. This time should enable them to bring the land into subjection, 
and then the usual ’ashdr, or tithe, would be taken. They had now the 
experience of two years behind them and, like my Sufsaf friend at Umm 
el ’Osij, were seriously thinking of returning home, the riches of the 
Ghauta, even with all its burdens, being preferable to the freedom and 
poverty of Kefr Nasij. There is a considerable extent of ruins, but only 
one building of any size, towards the centre of the village. It seemed a 
likely enough place for inscriptions, but the people said nothing of the 
kind was to be found in the village. <A pretty careful search disposed 
me to believe them, so taking farewell of the kindly settlers we mounted 
and rode for Hefr Shems. 

Our way lay across the bottom of a wide valley which runs nearly 
north and south. The soil appeared much richer than the accounts 
received at Kefr Nasij would have led us to expect. Great breadths of 
waving dhurra, the bright green of the blades contrasting with the white 
eraceful feathery heads, lent a pleasing touch of colour to the sombre 
landscape. From the summit of the opposing hills, with a clear 
atmosphere, a splendid view should be obtained of all the country lying 
between this and Jebel ed Druze in the east, but, unhappily, a thick haze, 
which I have never seen absent, obscured the whole of el Leja’ and the 
plains to the south--the serried peaks of the mountain rising into the sky 
beyond. Just under us, a little to southward, lay Mefr Shems—* the 
village of the Sun,” and further off to the south-east rose the black 
towers of Hs Sanamein—“ the two idols.” Descending the eastern slope, 
we struck an ancient aqueduct which, coming from the north-west, 
pursues its course in an irregular line past Kefr Shems on to Es 
Sanamein. The house of the Sheikh in Kefr Shems stands in the south- 
west quarter of the village. It is guarded by a wall, high and strong, 
and a huge stone door, swinging open from the street, admits to a court- 
yard paved throughout with dressed blocks of basalt. The under part of 
the house is built of the same material. A very rickety stair leads to the 
upper quarters, where the medafeh is situated. This is adorned with 
marble columns, which look strangely out of place supporting the rude 
roof. The Sheikh proved most kind and hospitable, providing melons aud 
grapes liberally for our refreshment. He then constituted himself my 
guide, and to his interest I owe the inscriptions I was able to copy here. 
A great part of the old town is now fairly underground. It may, perhaps, 
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savour of exaggeration to say of the lines of pillars, and the massive 
buildings now almost entirely concealed and built over, that if they were 
only on the surface they would present a display almost as grand as that 
of Jerash, but that was the impression made upon my mind as I followed 
my host among ranks of half-buried but yet stately columns, and through 
the gloomy passages beyond. How aptly this illustrates the transitory 
nature of earthly grandeur. These buildings are now used as stables, 
cattle sheds, and pens for the village sheep. 

Here I had the first and only attack of fever during this journey, and 
this the good Sheikh sagely assured me was due to the melon he had so 
hospitably provided! But fever is always brooding over these villages, 
and we never failed to meet with earnest applicants for kina, as they call 
“quinine.” This appeared to be the one medicine of the Pranjies in 
which there was something like universal confidence. A very common 
way of taking it is to wrap up the dose in a bit of cigarette paper and 
swallow it with a mouthful of water. The cigarette paper is everywhere 
to be found ; even in the most remote parts, where no other evidences of 
approaching civilisation were to be seen, the little packets of paper in 
their indiarubber bands and pictured boards were never absent. Fever 
notwithstanding, we started about midday and rode down to Es Sanamein, 
following pretty closely the line of the aqueduct, alongside of which we 
found traces of an ancient road. In some parts lines of stones on either 
side would seem to show that at one time it was guarded by walls. 
Taking a path which strikes off to the right, we reached the edge of the 
valley which runs to west of the village, and which here deepens almost 
into a gorge, the black bare rocks rismg many feet on both sides. The 
horses with some difficulty scrambled down and struggled up on the 
further bank, then between perfunctorily built dykes that guard the ill- 
managed gardens we quickly approached the ruins. Just after entering 
the village there is on the right hand in the valley a deep pool which, 
earlier in the year, is tolerably fresh, but by this time it is rather strong 
for European taste. Rude stone steps lead up from the water’s edge to a 
large rectangular enclosure, paved with badly fitting blocks of basalt, and 
surrounded by a low wall of the same stone. All the materials here used 
are taken from the ruins around. In the southern end of the enclosure 
there is a niche with shell ornamentation, which indicates the direction 
of the Kiblah. Hither come many of the pious Moslemin to perform their 
devotions, the water being specially convenient for ablutions. 

This prayer place by the water reminds one of the Jewish proseuchae, 
which they were wont to have by the seashore, and on the banks of rivers 


(Acts xvi, 13). K iblah—&h.s3 is used in Syria for “south.” It means, of 
course, the sanctuary in Mecca, towards which the Moslem turns in 
prayer. It seems to be an irregular infinitive of bi to stand 


opposite to”—as the place over against waich the worshipper stands, 

The dark towers which are 80 imposing when seen from afar, on closer 

acquaintance are a sad disappointment. The use of white and black 
Me 
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stones in their construction gives them a curious speckled appearance. 
Consisting of two or three storeys each, it is not easy to determine their 
original purpose : they may have been a sort of rude mausoleums. The 
building of the lower part is usually substantial, but it grows shaky 
towards the top. These towers look over a wide extent of ruin, which 
has perhaps yielded more inscriptions than any similar space in the 
Hauran ; but it is impossible to say what riches may still lie buried 
under the enormous rubbish heaps that cumber the ground on every 
hand. The guide books give an account of the temples and reservoir in 
the eastern portion of the town. This reservoir, under the southern wall 
of the larger temple, affords the chief water supply of the villagers in 
summer. The temples are not built of limestone, as “ Murray’s Guide” 
asserts. Limestone never could have weathered the blasts of centuries 
as this carefully-dressed basalt has done. Whence its dark brownish 
colour on the surface I know not, but basalt it is beyond all doubt. 
Again, it is hardly correct to say that any of the houses here are “in 
the best style of Hauraén architecture.” Very much finer examples are 
to be found, eg.,in Zora’, and in Damet el ‘Alyah. But a very good 
general idea of the ancient method of building, and the use of blocks 
and slabs of stone for all purposes—walls, roof, window shutters, 
doors, &c.—may be gathered from the structures now standing, many of 
them of old materials, and very roughly put together, but chiefly from 
the ruins. The mosque isan unpretentious building, with a very large 
paved courtyard. Like other eastern sanctuaries, it is open to afford welcome 
shelter to friendless and homeless wanderers, several of whom we found 
had taken refuge under its shadow from the fierce heat of the day. 
So itis also with the synagogues of the Jews in the Orient. He who 
reaches a Jewish town, if he has no friend, may claim a place to rest in 
the sanctuary of his brethren. If he be in penury, the authorities tell 
off a certain number of householders, who shall each give him a meal 
every day, or every second day, until such time as he may be otherwise 
provided for, or move further. 

A little to eastward of the village I saw a number of tents, and beyond 
the tents a scene of bustle and activity, most wnoriental in its character. 
The tents belonged to the engineers who had charge of the construction 
of the tramway from Damascus into the Hauran. In the course of their 
work they had reached Es Sanamein, and the low embankment which 
here was necessary, a troop of native workers, under European super- 
vision, were throwing up in great style. I found the chief in command, 
the mudir, as the Arabs called him, a young Belgian,—a fine, frank, 
hospitable fellow, as much delighted to meet a new face from the west as 
I was to see a representative of civilisation in these wilds. I had hoped 
to reach Khabab that evening, but he would not hear of our going 
further, and with the kindly violence of the Orient he constrained us to 
make our abode with him that night. The clean comfortable tents were 
a great contrast to what we had been used with for some time, so I 
daresay we were not hard to persuade. The rest of the afternoon passed 
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pleasantly, inspecting the works, and niore especially a bridge which was 
to span the wady south of the town, just below the ancient Roman bridge 
which has outlived so many centuries, and bids fair, though sadly 
dilapidated, to survive many more modern structures. The metals 
were laid as far as Ghubaghib, and a locomotive and a number of 
waggons having been at work for some time the people were beginning 
to realise some of the blessings of railways. Indeed, they had already 
a few accidents to boast of ; and no sham affairs either, for several lives 
had been lost. 

The line has now been completed as far as Mezeirib, and opened 
only, however, for goods traffic. Still, if it is properly gone about, 
travellers may arrange fora trip into the Hauran from Damascus, and 
thus see in brief time, and at little expense, what not long ago would 
have cost a considerable amount of both. The line from Haifa will also 
open up a country of very great interest, but as yet very little progress 
has been made with it. 

About sunset the company assembled in the dining tent of the 
engineers for supper, and a thoroughly enjoyable evening was spent, all 
the more so, perhaps, because the proceedings partook somewhat of the 
nature of comedy. The mudir could make nothing of English, German, 
or Arabic, while I was equally at sea in French and Italian. His Arabic 
interpreter was therefore requisitioned, and the curious spectacle was seen 
of two Europeans who could make themselves mutually intelligible only 
through the medium of what, to western ears, must have seemed the 
barbarous jargon of the Arab. But men in such circumstances are not 
easily daunted, and the flow of converse was not stayed until far into 
the night, when a great stillness had fallen over the camp, the village, 
and the wide desolate stretches around us. 

Tf the night fell in silence the morning broke in tumult. A Kurdish 
soldier, who had been told off to guard the camp, awoke to find that his 
’akAl had disappeared—the fillet of twisted hair which holds the hufiyeh 
or head covering in place. Some had heard a troop of camels passing in 
the darkness, and opined that the camel drivers had visited the tents, and 
finding the ’akal the most convenient thing, had quietly annexed it, while 
the valiant guard, like Saul of old, lay deep in slumber. Pursuit was 
hopeless ; but the Kurdish tongue did ample duty, and if strength of 
epithet is of any avail, the thief’s ears may well have rung. Thus it often 
is with the ships of the desert “that passin the night.” As the Arabs say, 
the camel drivers lift a thing and yadullu mdéshy— continue walking ” 
—and in the morning “where are they?” The long swinging step of 
the camel, unresting for many hours, carries them well away from the 
scene of their depredations ere the dawn. 

Looking out we found the face of the earth covered by a dense white 
mist ; it seemed as if the atmosphere were packed full of soft cotton 
wool, Everything was drenched with dew. It was some hours ere the 
sun’s bright shafts were able to penetrate the cloud. A remarkable 
inscription had been seen recently by the interpreter, so he said, just 
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newly uncovered. He volunteered to accompany me and point it out; but 
in some mysterious way it had disappeared! The people were very 
kindly disposed, and allowed me to wander around and through their houses 
at pleasure. I regret now that I did not copy several inscriptions which 
they said had been taken before, and which I thought, from the prominent 
positions they occupied, could hardly have been missed. But many of 
these stones are often moved about, and whére no book of reference is at 
hand it is well always to secure them. | 

Only two temples have been traced among the ruins at Es Sanamein. 
It has been suggested that the name may have been derived from the two 


figures cut on a block which lies by the gateway; but is ,r sanam, 
\ 


“an idol,” ever used for a figure cut on a block? Does it not seem more © 
natural to suppose that the two ruined fanes once covered the “ two idols ” 
to which the village in these latter days owes its name ? 

The kedish treated us to a display of agility of which we had never 
suspected him capable. ’Abdullah, rubbing his eyes open, was trying to 
arrange our goods and chattels on the back of the hitherto submissive 
animal. But he seemed to have grown utterly weary of those ever- 
lasting boxes, bags, &c., and suddenly the iron shoes on his hind feet 
flashed into the air high above ’Abdullah’s unprotected skull, and the 
whole pile came rumbling over his head in magnificent confusion. For a 
moment he stood, amid the guffaws of the delighted camp followers, with 
ears and tail erect, staring at the result of his abnormal activity. 
’Abdullah addressed him in a few sentences, remarkable for their brevity 
and concentrated strength, and the fit left him as quickly as it had come. 
He stood, apparently in deep contrition, until the burden was fairly 
placed and secured, and for the rest of the journey he seemed to have 
gained complete mastery of the evil spirit of insubordination. 

The road to Khabab from Es Sanamein pursues an easterly direction 
as far as Busir. This village stands amid dark reaches of deep fertile 
soil, which run up to the rocky wall of el Lej#. It is fairly cultivated 
after the fashion of the rude husbandry known to the villagers, and 
yields enough to keep them in comparative comfort, in spite of the 
burdens imposed with and without the authority of the Government. 
The medafeh of the Sheikh opening to northward commanded an exten- 
sive view of the plain, which three months before had been clothed with 
the waving gold of the wheat harvest, and over which a few cattle, set 
free from the toils of the threshing floor, now wandered, gathering here 
and there in listless groups to gaze over the dark acres. The Sheikh, 
Mousa Effendi el Fellouh, was a fine specimen of the well-to-do Fellahy. 
“ Effendi” appearing in his title was doubtless due to contact with the 
life of Damascus, and evidently the good Sheikh felt himself under 
obligation “ to live up to it.” His diwdn boasted a table of rough wood 
and a few chairs, besides the ordinary mats. He produced, with no little 
pride, a few coarse plates, on which he served us with melons and grapes. 
When bread and leben were brought, he had actually a couple of iron 
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spoons with which to eat the latter. A very poor-looking Bedawy 
oceupied a corner of the diwdn. He had made friends with the Sheikh 
of Busir, and occasionally ventured beyond the rocky barriers that bound 
the territory of his brethren, to partake of the Sheikh’s hospitality, 
where the fare was better than would be found in el Leja’ at this season. 
Taking advantage of his momentary absence, Mohammed told me that 
the Arabs of el Leja’ were a very bad lot. <Anjas ma yakin, he said, 
which may be freely rendered: “ Greater rascals do not exist.” From 
this text he preached continuously, seeking to inspire me with caution, 
until we were safely beyond their borders. It is only right to say that 
all along our route his opinions met with ample corroboration. This 
seemed a simple enough man, and I think, to the best of his ability, he 
gave us the information we asked about routes, &c.,in el Leja’. I had 
hoped it might be possible to see something of the central districts of 
el Leja’, especially to the north and north-west of Damet el’Alyah. He 
assured me that to attempt this at present would be utter madness. No 
living thing was to be found there now ; not even a bird would fly over 
it! It was, he said, bass shol—_} ) gets si" only a hot, rocky, waterless 
waste.” It is interesting to compare this word és ge (pl. Jl | 4a | —ashedl) 
with the Hebrew has ots, sh‘ol, which is translated by the Greek, Hades. 
In the spring of the year the thing might be done, but he thought it 
would be labour wasted. Nothing would be seen but dreary stretches of 
rock, an occasional shepherd, whose flock cropped the scanty and stunted 
herbage, and in the lonelier parts a fox or a jackal. There were no 
villages, and uo ruins; these are to be found only in the —i.J—luhf, 
that is, along the borders of the district. While we sat at meat the 
Beduwy suddenly started, sprang to his feet, and peered anxiously into 
the distance across the plain to northward, Looking up, I could see only, 
as it were, two moving specks in the direction he indicated. First he 
muttered “horsemen,” and, after a little, ed Dowla —‘ the Government.” 
He shouldered his club, drew his ’abba closely around him, slipped out 
on his bare feet, and away through the stubble to southward. Ere the 
horsemen reached the village he must have been well on his way to the 
borders of the great natural fortress of his kinsmen, el Leja’. The Arabs 
of el Lej@ will by no means face a soldier when beyond their own 
borders. The Arab, who is practically an outlaw, would almost certainly 
regret it, were he to trust the tender mercies of the Turkish soldier. 
The latter, it should be said, is equally chary of venturing within the 
rocky frontier of the Arab’s territory. They regard each other as sworn 
foes, and miss no opportunity of showing how sincere their feelings are. 
A soldier who, on a former occasion, accompanied our party as far as 
Zor’a, could not be tempted, even by money, to go with us towards 
Damet el ‘Alyah. A Christian guide whom we secured on that occasion 
led us by quiet paths to within sight of Dama, then seized with a violent 
trembling, he pointed out the place with his club, pocketed his backsheesh, 
turned aside into the rocky wilderness, and speedily disappeared. F ‘or his 
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own comfort it was well, as a troop of Druze horsemen who came out to 
welcome us, would certainly have giveu him some trouble. 

When the horsemen from the north arrived, they turned out not to be 
representatives of the Dowla after all. It was the old story of the 
money-lender and creditors over again. The money-lender in this case 
was a strapping young Damascene, attired in gorgeous apparel of rustling 
silk. The second horseman was his attendant and guard. Probably the 
““ Kffendi” in his title secured for the good Mousa somewhat more respect 
from his creditor than is usual in such circumstances. But all the same, 
the arrival of the money-lender to collect capital or interest, was an 
event which quite obviously afforded no pleasure to any man in the 
village. While the reckonings of some of the smaller creditors were 
being pulled into shape, good Sheikh Mousa took me in charge, and we 
proceeded to explore the village. The one thing of interest we discovered 
was the stone No. 48, with inscription worn and mutilated beyond 
recognition. A few houses are built of dressed stone and lime, but most 
are of the usual type, rough stones aud mud, while the passages between 
the walls are covered toa depth of many feet with all manner of rubbish, 
The round of inspection over, we left the villagers and the Shémy making 
the best of a very disagreeable business, and, following the directions of 
the hospitable Mousa, struck out for Khabab. 

The old city of Khabab is somewhat difficult of approach. It stands 
just within the border of el Leja. Reaching the edge of the plain, we 
pushed on by the winding tracks leading through the splendid basaltic 
ramparts that guard the entrance to the fastnesses of the Arab. As we 
came nearer the city, by the wayside we saw signs of the industry for 
which the place has long been famous. Great circular millstones, skil- 
fully cut from the hard rock, stood in pairs, steadied by means of a 
wooden shaft passed through the apertures in the centres, like huge solid 
cart wheels. One of these stones is as much as the strongest camel is 
ever expected to carry, and you may often see strings of the big ships of 
the desert, each with a dark mass of stone poised carefully on its back, 
swinging away to northward and westward. This is one of the 
industries with which the Arabs find it difficult to interfere, and as it 
means something for the villagers engaged in it, their masters can with a 
better conscience make free with their goods in other directions. The 
quality of the rock in this neighbourhood fits it peculiarly for this 
purpose, and the tradesmen of Khabab are called on to supply the needs 
of a very wide district. 

Approaching the town, the most conspicuous object is the house of 
the bishop, Dar e Matrdn. It stands on a slight eminence towards the 
western quarter, and being whitewashed, is in sharp contrast with the 
sombre-hued hovels around. The sunlight gleaming on its white walls 
renders it a prominent landmark far over the dark, bleak tracts of 
el Lej&#. I saw it again distinctly both from Harrén and from Tell 
“Ammar. Khabab is nominally the headquarters of the Bishop of the 
Hauran ; but his lordship finds Damascus much more to his liking during 
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the greater part of the year, and the house, although distinguished by 
whitewash, is not kept in very excellent repair. The modern village is 
a good deal scattered, stretching along the- bottom of a shallow valley 
and some distance up the opposing slopes. It is built almost entirely of 
ancient materials, and stones with carving and inscriptions that once 
adorned very different structures, are now found plastered with mud over 
the doors or in the walls of these wretched huts. Not content with the 
remains of antiquity around their own doors, several of the ruins in the 
interior, now deserted, notably Zubeir, had been laid under contribution, 
and many of the inscribed and sculptured stones which I examined had 
been carried hither by camels. Zubeir, Zubireh, Keratah, had each 
yielded tribute, and No. 51 had been brought from Melthat Haskin, 
whose bare walls we could see on rather lower ground, not far to the 
north. 

Here we were among Christians. They belong to the Greek Catholic 
communion, Their isolation has delivered them from the bitterness of 
spirit too often generated in contact with other sects. But it is with 
peculiar pleasure I record the fact that among all Christian communities 
in Palestine, by whatever name they may be called, I never experienced 
anything but the greatest kindness. Some of my own best friends in 
Palestine were in holy orders in the three principal vpposing communions, 
Greek, Greek Catholic, and Latin. The peasants soon discovered that I 
was a muastliy—_ scohameo—“ Christian.” This, of course, is the literal 
translation of the Greek ypiortavds. A word in more common use in 
Syria is l= —WNasrdny, literally “A Nazarene” (pl. cS yaad — 


Nasara’). But it is to be observed that among the Arabs while Nasraény 
may be and often is a term of reproach, combined with other opprobrious 
epithets, masihy is always spoken with respect— a gracious word on the 
lips of the Arab.” There was no lack of willing guides to conduct us to 
the house of the Sheikh, where we were received with a warmth of 
hospitable welcome enough to delight the heart of travellers much more 
fastidious than we. Sheikh Diab el Ghannem was abroad attending to 
village affairs, but he was ably represented by his wife and daughters. 
The house is a great rambling structure built round three sides of a 
square, apparently designed to afford the maximum of accommodation 
with the minimum of comfort. But houses, save for security of stores, do 
not mean very much for these children of the open air. The meddfeh isa 
small room at the end of the south-western wing. It is plastered with 
mud—floor, ceiling, and walls—and is really the most comfortable part of 
the house. It opens on a square platform raised about 18 inches above 
the street and surrounded by a rough stone wall. Here it is that the 
villagers meet for their evening gossip. Being a man of common faith, 
as a mark of respect and confidence I was ushered into the room chiefly 
occupied by the family, in that part of the square protected by the two 
wings. The room was filled with the results of the skill and industry of 
the women. Those who came to entertain us brought their work with 
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them. Some were spinning yarn of goats’ hair, and others were busy 
knitting it into cloth. The hitrj— pe yo —“ saddlebags,” so largely used 
ee 


by the Arab horseman, they make in great numbers. They also turn out 
the capacious bags in which the grain of the Haurdn is transported on 
camel-back to Damascus, and across the country to the sea; the rough- 


hair cloak or ‘aba’—+\e ; small hair carpets ; the ‘akal— )\is—or fillet 


of hair with which the Arab fastens lis kufiyeh on his head ; as well as 
hair cloth for tents. "When the losses of the peasants in the fields have 
been heavier than usual, the earnings of the women during the winter 
months must often make all the difference between starvation and 
comparative comfort. 

Several men from the Damascus district had come with camels, 
bringing loads of beautiful grapes. These it was their purpose to part 
with in exchange for wheat, and when I came across them they were 
doing a very fair business. They were easily persuaded to part with a 


w 


few for money. A wooden half-midd measure— ,—midd, is the 


measure of capacity which, in dealing with grain, takes the place of our 
bushel—was nearly filled with the luscious berries ; a stalwart youth set 
it on his head and bore it triumphantly before me to the Sheikh’s house, 
where they met with an uncommonly warm reception. 

The ignorance of the people has not been much affected by their 
Christian training suchas it is. With the best intentions in the world 
they could guide me to only a few inscriptions. Some of those I found 
and copied, many had not recognised as inscriptions at all. No doubt 
there is much in the place to reward the patient searcher who has time to 
spend in the work. A very large rN) dee dtc rS —kanisch jadideh, 
“new church”—had been in process of erection for some time in the 
eastern quarter of the town. It was being built of basaltic stones 
without mortar of any kind. The walls, which were over 3 feet thick,’ 
must have been nearly 20 feet in height all round the: square which they 
enclosed. The men of Shweir, in Mount Lebanon, are, of course, the 
builders to whom such work is entrusted. No, 49 was built in over the 
lofty doorway, resting on a broad lintel which projected a few inches, so 
that it could not be read from below. No ladder could be found, but a 
rope was brought and no small excitement was caused when, having 
fastened the rope round me, passing it over the top of the wall the trusty 
Mohammed held the other end, and swinging over the front I reached 
the lintel and made as good a copy of the inscription as circumstances 
permitted. 

As the sun dipped low in the west the men began to gather in from 
their various vocations, and news of the strangers’ presence soon secured 
for us a goodly company in the Sheikh’s quarters.. The Sheikh himself 
was a man of something under average stature, with bushy iron-grey hair, 
beard and moustache, and keen grey eyes. He was a man of very quiet 
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deportment, but evidently had secured the esteem of all the rough men 
around him. While supper was being prepared some of the younger men 
went with me to a lofty roof whence we commanded a considerable view 
of el Teja’. One of these men I had met in Tiberias, whither he had gone 
to visit his brother, the Greek Catholic priest, who is a native of this 


place. They use many peculiar forms of speech, e.g., GI tne | we? 
sian thtashi lak, which they explained to mean ee a> ed 


GC), Isma’ hatta thkt lak—* Listen that I may speak to you.” Again, 
Meas! I je Jizz, walé tahtashi, which they freely rendered. ...¢..\ 

Cs. ‘ 

cae: ed wv? le, Iskat ma berid ismat minak—“ Hold your peace, 


I don’t want to hear you.” They pointed out many of the ruins and 
villages within sight, mentioning particularly those where the water 
supply is good and plentiful. I led them on to give me the names of all 
the ruins and villages known to them in el Leja’. We had not made 
much progress when the summons to supper was heard, but that frugal 
meal over, we sat down again under the stars, with the light of a 
dilapidated paraffin lamp, and now we had the assistance of the 
assembled company. I fancy we had got pretty well through the list 
when the Sheikh, who had been growing uneasy for some time, suggested 
that it was a very useless bit of work. It is always well to take a hint of 
this kind from your host, so we at once desisted. Mohammed learned 
that he was afraid of getting into trouble with the powers that be for 
allowing a stranger to collect so much information about the district, and 
of course he could not know what political design might underlie the 
apparently innocent desire for the acquisition of knowledge. 

The conversation turned upon indifferent subjects, and drowsiness 
creeping over us we did not think it worth while in the warm night air 
to change our positions, but even where we were we slept comfortably 
till the morning. 

I give the names as the peasants gave them to me. They are 
responsible for the orthography. It may also be an advantage to 
transliterate them. 
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RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
TAKEN AT JERUSALEM IN THE YEAR 1889. 


By James GuaisHer, F.R.S. 


Tue numbers in column 1 of this table show the highest reading of the 
barometer in each month; of these the highest appear in the winter, and 
the lowest in the summer months ; the maximum for the year was 27°673 
inches, in December. In column 2 the lowest reading in each month is 
shown; the minimum for the year was 27:047 inches, in March. The 
range of readings for the year was 0°626 inch. The numbers in the 
3rd column show the range of readings in each month, the smallest, 
0:166,inch, was in August ; and the largest, 0°515 inch, in March. The 
numbers in the 4th column show the mean monthly pressure of the atmos- 
phere, the highest, 27°489 inches, was in November; and the lowest, 
27°236 inches, in July. The mean pressure for the year was 27°381 
inches. At Sarona the mean pressure for the year was 29°834 inches. 

The highest temperature of the air in each month is shown in column 5. 
The highest in the year was 100°°5 on August Ist; the maximum 
temperature on this day at Sarona was 90°. The first day in the year 
the temperature reached 90° was on April 20th ; in May the temperature 
reached or exceeded 90° on 4 days; in June on 5 days; in July on 
17 days; in August on 17 days; in September on 4 days; and in 
October on 6 days. Therefore the temperature reached or exceeded 90° 
on 54 days during the year. At Sarona the first day in the year the 
temperature reached 90° was on March 4th. The highest in the year 
was 102°, on April 20th, The maximum temperature on this day at 
Jerusalem was 94°°8; and the temperature reached or exceeded 90° at 
Sarona on 31 days during the year. 

The numbers in column 6 show the lowest temperature of the air in 
each month ; the lowest in the year was. 28° on December 30th. The 
temperature was below 40° in January on 6 nights; in February on 
6 nights; in March on 1 night; in November on 10 nights; and in 
December on 17 nights. Therefore the temperature was below 40° on 40 
nights during the year. The yearly range of temperature was 725. At 
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Sarona the temperature was below 40° on only three nights in the year ; 
the lowest in the year was 38° on December 30th. The yearly range of 
temperature at Sarona was 64°. 

The range of temperature of each month is shown in column 7, and 
these numbers vary from 23°°5 in January to 52°°8 in April. At Sarona 
the range of temperature varied from 23° in August to 58° in April. 

The mean of all the highest by day, of the lowest by night, and of the 
average daily ranges of temperature, are shown in columns 8, 9, and 10 
respectively, Of the highday temperature the lowest, 51°°5, wasin January, 
and the highest, 90°, in August. At Sarona, of the high day temperature 
the lowest, 64°°2, was in January, and the highest, 88°°4, in July. 

Of the low night temperature, the coldest, 39°:2, is in December, and 
the warmest, 66°°7,in July. At Sarona, of the low night temperature, the 
coldest, 47°°8, was in February, and the warmest, 70°°3, in August. 

The average daily range of temperature is shown in column 10; the 
smallest, 10°°5, is in January, and the greatest, 25°, in August. At 
Sarona, of the average daily range the smallest, 15°°2, was in January, 
and the greatest, 23°°8, in October. 

In column 11 the mean temperature of the air is shown, as found from 
observations of the maximum and minimum thermometers only. The 
month of the lowest temperature was January, 46°°2, and that of the 
highest, July, 78°°%. The mean temperature for the year was 63°2. At 
Sarona, of the mean temperature, the month of the lowest was January, 
56°°5, and that of the highest, August, 79°°3. The mean temperature 
of the air for the year at Sarona was 68°°4. 

The numbers in columns 12 and 13 are the monthly means of a dry 
and wet-bulb thermometer taken daily at 9 am. In column 14 the 
monthly temperature of the dew point is shown, or that temperature 
at which dew would have been deposited. The elastic force of vapour 
is shown in column 15. In column 16 the water present in a cubic 
foot of air is shown; in January, February, and December it was as 
small as 3°1 grains, and as large as 6°8 grains in August. In column 17 
the additional weight required for saturation is shown. The numbers in 
column 18 show the degree of humidity, saturation being considered 100 ; 
the month with the smallest number, indicating the driest month, is May, 
53, and the largest, 82, indicating the wettest month,is January. The 
weight of a cubic foot of air under its mean pressure, temperature, and 
humidity at 9 a.m. is shown in column 19. 

The most prevalent winds in January were N.W. and 8.W., and the 
least prevalent was N. In February the most prevalent were S8.W. 
and N.W., and the least were N., N.E., and S. In March the most 
prevalent were N.W. and S8.W., and the least was N. In April the most 
prevalent were N.W. and W., and the least was E. In May the most 
prevalent winds were W. and N.W., and the least was S. In June the 
most prevalent was N.W., and the least were E. and 8. In July the 
most prevalent were N.W. and W., and the least prevalent were N.E., 
E.,S.E.,and S. In August the most prevalent were N.W., S8.W., and 
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W., and the least were E. and S. In September the most prevalent 
was N.W., and the least were E., S.E., and S. In October the most 
prevalent winds were N.W. and N.E., and the least were S.E., S., and 
W. In November the most prevalent were N.W. and N.E., and the 
least were N., S.E., and S.; and in December the most prevalent winds 
were N.W. and S.W., and the least was N. The most prevalent wind for 
the year was N.W., which occurred on 129 times during the year, of 
these 17 were in September, 15 in June, and 13 in July ; and the least 
prevalent wind for the year was S., which occurred on only 7 times during 
the year. At Sarona the most prevalent wind for the year was 8.W., 
which occurred on 90 days in the year; and the least prevalent wind 
was N.E., which occurred on only 10 days in the year. 

The numbers in column 28 show the mean amount of cloud at 9 a.m. 
The month with the smallest amount is July, 0°2, and the month with 
the largest is January, 5°9. Of the cumulus, or fine weather cloud, there 
were 7 instances ; of the nimbus, or rain cloud, there were 26 instances, 
of which 9 were in January, 6 in December, and 5 in March, and only 
1 from April to September ; of the cirrus, there were 15 instances ; of 
the cirro cumulus, 81 instances; of the cirro stratus, 11 instances ; of 
the cumulus stratus, 65 instances ; of the stratus, 2 instances ; and there 
were 158 instances of cloudless skies, of which 27 were in August, 26 in 
July, and 18 in both June and September. At Sarona there were 
92 instances of cloudless skies, of which 15 were in October, 14 in 
November, and 13 in July. 

The largest fall of rain for the month in the year was 6°18 inches in 
January, of which 1°31 inch fell on the 26th. The next largest fall 
for the month was 3:21 inches in March, of which 1°75 inch fell on the 
19th. No rain fell from April 22nd to September 22nd, making a period 
of 152 consecutive days without rain. The fall of rain for the year was. 
13°56 inches, which fell on 41 days. At Sarona the largest fall of rain 
for the month in the year was 5°85 inches in January. No rain fell at 
Sarona from May 25th to September 21st, making a period of 118 
consecutive days without rain, The fall of rain for the year at Sarona. 
was 13°50 inches, which fell on 50 days. 
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INSCRIPTIONS COLLECTED IN MOAB. 
2 F. J. Buiss, Ph.D. With Notes by A. 8S. Murray, LL.D. 
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1. INSCRIPTIONS ON A STONE BUILT INTO A HovseE AT KERAK. 


SX 


Xvro d€ yn als onpa Oleod Oepdmovros iiorov. 
Tlev|rnxovr’ eréwly'| pép’, éréAeoce Biov. 

Fragmentary inscription in Elegiac verse, in memory of one who had 
died at 50 years of age, having been a servant of God, the Most High. 
In vro the @ is here long, contrary to usage, but the reading is quite 
distinct ; so also in éWiorov the first syllable is naturally long, instead 
of short as the verse requires. The restoration which I offer in brackets 
and in the first line must be taken as conjectural. On the right hand 
side of the stone is another Greek inscription which I cannot read from 
the impression. 


iow» ww) : 
TRIRP COMI PP 
PER 
FLAVIVMIVL| 
ANVMbEGAVG 


PRPR 


2. INSCRIPTION ON MinESTONE NORTH OF WApy WALEH. 


Apparently part cf a milestone erected by Flavius Julianus, Imperial 
legatus pro praetore on behalf of an Emperor in his second Consulship. 
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I have not been able to trace elsewhere the peculiar form of the 
letter b (= L) used here. As the otber letters do not indicate a late 
period we may perhaps take this as a local form. The name Flavius 
Julianus occurs among high Roman officials in many periods, including 
that of the Apostate himself. 


AEC 
3. INSCRIPTION FROM DHIBAN. 


Tombstone of a child, 5 years of age. 


4. INSCRIPTION ON STONE BUILT INTO A HovusE AT Kprax. 


at 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


Tuer Annual Meeting of the General Committee was held at the Office of 
the Fund, 24, Hanover Square, on Tuesday, July 16th, 1895. 

JAMES GLAISHER, Esq., F.R.S., occupied the chair. 

Amongst those present were Major-General Sir Charles Wilson, 
K.C.B. ; Professor E. Hull, F.R.S.; Rev. Canon Dalton, C.M.S.; Dr. 
Ginsburg, J.P., and John Pollard, Esq. Letters or telegrams regretting 
their absence were received from Lord Amherst of Hackney, Viscount 
Sidmouth, Admiral Sir Erasmus Ommanney, Sir Walter Besant, Lieut.- 
Colonel Watson, R.E., F. D. Mocatta, Esq., Rev. H. G. Tomkins, and 
others. 

The following Report of the Executive Committee was read :— 


GENTLEMEN, 

In resigning the office to which they were appointed at the last 
Annual Meeting of the Fund, your Executive Committee have the honour 
to render the following Report :— 


They have held twenty-one meetings for the transaction of business, 
and there have been three meetings of Sub-Committees. 

The excavations at. Jerusalem were last year continued without inter- 
ruption until the winter season, when they had to be suspended for a 
time. In April of the present year they were resumed, and have since 
been carried on by Dr. Bliss and his assistants with much skill and 
energy. 

As the heavy labour and responsibility were a great strain upon 
Dr. Bliss’s strength, the Executive Committee, after careful consideration, 
resolved to send out from England a gentleman fully qualified to make 
plans and drawings and to assist in the excavations. Mr. Archibald 
Campbell Dickie, A.R.I.B.A., was accordingly appointed. He arrived 
at Jerusalem towards the end of March, and has already done excellent 
service. 

The excavations have been mainly confined to the tracing of the line 
of an ancient wall south of the present city wall ; but Dr. Bliss has also, 
at the request of his Excellency Hamdy Bey, Director of the Archzo- 
logical Museum at Constantinople, made some interesting excavations of 
a ruined and buried church on the Mount of Olives. 

In the course of the year 1894 the remains of an ancient tower close 
to the south-eastern side of the Protestant burial ground were exposed, 
and a number of other towers discovered in the line of the wall, whilst 
the wall itself was traced as far as the north-western boundary of the 
Jewish cemetery. A gateway also was discovered in this wall, about 
150 feet south-east of the first-named tower, with a paved road leading 
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up from it in a north-easterly direction, On one of the slabs covering a 
drain under this road a large Jerusalem cross was carved, showing, 
Dr. Bliss remarks, that the drain had been used and repaired in the times 
of the Crusaders. 

On re-commencing work in the spring of the present year, Dr. Bliss 
sought for and found the wall again on the south-eastern side of the 
Jewish cemetery, and following it down towards the valley discovered, 
just at its turn towards the north, another most interesting gateway, a 
full account of which is published in the Quarterly Statement for July. 
With reference to this gateway Major-General Sir Charles Wilson has 
favoured us with the following valuable note :— 

“Tt is too early to write with any degree of certainty on the age of 
the interesting wall and gateway which have been discovered by Dr. Bliss. 
That wall certainly enclosed Siloam, and the following statements seem 
to throw light on the subject. Josephus distinctly says (“ Wars,” V, 9, 
§ 4) that Siloam was outside the walls. Antoninus (570 a.D.) writes : 
‘The fountain of Siloam is at the present day within the walls of the 
city, because the Empress Eudocia herself added these walls to the city.’ 
We have thus two definite statements—one, by a contemporary writer, 
that Siloam was outside the walls at the time of the great siege; the 
other, by a Western pilgrim, that the fountain was brought within the 
walls by Eudocia, who was at Jerusalem between 438-454. Enudocia’s 
object was probably to protect the church of Siloam which, if not built 
by the Empress, could only have been recently erected. Theodosius 
(530 A.D.) mentions that the pool of Siloam was within the walls in his 
day ; and the restoration of the walls by Eudocia is alluded to by 
Evagrius in his ‘ Keclesiastical History’ (i, 22). 

“The wall and gateway discovered by Dr. Bliss are exactly in the 
position in which we should expect to find the wall and gateway 
of Eudocia, and the character of the masonry seems to indicate that 
both have been largely built with stones from older buildings. Other 
details equally point to a date not earlier than the fifth century. The 
spade has, however, so often proved historical notices to be wrong that 
we must wait for the result of the further excavations which Dr, Bliss 
has been instructed to make before theorising. Those excavations will, 
it is believed, settle the question whether the wall described by Josephus 
followed the line of that discovered by Dr. Bliss, or, as I think, kept to 
a higher level and crossed the Tyropeeon Valley above the Pool of 
Siloam. In any case, the discoveries are of deep interest, and we must 
all hope that Dr. Bliss will soon be restored to health, and be able to 
continue the great work upon which he is engaged.” 

In the month of March, Dr. Bliss made, by permission of the Com- 
mittee, a journey to the land of Moab. He was furnished with a 
recommendatory letter from H.E. Hamdy Bey, and met with a very 
friendly reception from the Governor of Kerak, who afforded him every 
opportunity of exploring the neighbourhood, measuring and making 
plans of buildings, taking photographs, and copying inscriptions, The 
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result of this important visit has been the confirmation of many obser- 
vations made by Canon Tristram and other explorers, and the discovery 
of the ruins of a Roman fort and a Roman town not previously known ; 
of no less than four Christian churches at Madeba, and of other remains 
of much interest. A large packet of squeezes of the Greek and Latin 
inscriptions from Madeba have been received, some of which have been 
published in the Quarterly Statement, and others have not yet been 
examined. A 

Unfortunately, soon after his return to Jerusalem Dr. Bliss was taken 
ill, and had to seek change and rest at his home in Beirut. The latest 
account, dated July 2nd, says that he hopes to be sufficiently recovered 
to return in a couple of weeks to his work at Jerusalem ; meanwhile the 
excavations are being superintended by Mr. Dickie. 

A beautiful mosaic pavement with an Armenian inscription has been 
discovered north of the city of Jerusalem; accounts of it by Herr von 
Schick and Dr. Bliss were published in the Quarterly Statement, October, 
1894, together with photographs. Dr. A. 8S. Murray, of the British 
Museum, has supplied a valuable note upon it, with a translation of the 
inscription by the Rev. 8. Baronian, of Manchester (Quarterly Statement, 
January, 1895). 

Baurath von Schick has continued, with his well-known perseverance, 
to note discoveries in and around the Holy City, and has forwarded 
many valuable reports respecting them. The discovery of a stair and 
postern in the old northern wall of Jerusalem, between Damascus Gate 
and the north-west corner of the city, is especially interesting. 

He is still following closely the work going on at the Muristan, 
carefully noting the rock levels as opportunity occurs, with the view of 
throwing light upon the difficult enquiry as to the authenticity of the 
site of the Holy Sepulchre. 

The wind having blown down the iron-bound door of Neby Datid, 
which for some years had remained open against the wali, there was 
disclosed in the wall behind it an inscription which seems not to have 
been before noticed. It is in Latin, and, according to Dr. Bliss’s report, 
is a votive tablet to Jupiter on behalf of the welfare and greatness of 
the Emperor Trajan and the Roman people, erected by the Third Legion, 
which takes us back to the interval between the destruction by Titus 
and the founding of Cilia Capitolina. It was partly covered with plaster, 
and may have been entirely covered when the door was last opened and 
shut, which may account for its being unnoticed. It is built into the 
modern wall about 15 feet above the ground. Roman inscriptions are 
very rare in Jerusalem, and this discovery is therefore of exceptional 
interest. 

Thus the period which has elapsed since our last Annual Meeting has 
been remarkably fruitful in discoveries and observations of importance, 
affording proof, if any were needed, of the continued usefulness of the 
Fund, and of the desirability of prosecuting its further labours with 
energy and zeal. 
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A course of lectures on the objects and work of the Fund was again 
delivered in Jerusalem during the tourist season, and the Committee 
desire to record their most grateful thanks to the several gentlemen 
who assisted in these lectures. 

The publications of the year have been :— 
“Thirty Years’ Work in the Holy Land.” 
New edition of “Tent Work in Palestine.” 
- i “The Bible and Modern Discoveries.” 
. ‘5 “ Names and Places.” 

As in former years, the Fund has been indebted to many explorers 
and scholars for valuable contributions to the Quarterly Statements. 

Conspicuous among these are a narrative of a journey in the Hauran, 
by the Rev. W. Ewing, and copies of a large number of inscriptions 
collected by him there, which have been edited by A. G. Wright, Esq., 
and A. Souter, Esq. 

Amongst the other papers are :— 


By Herr Baurath von Schick— 


“The beautiful Mosaic Pavement north of Jerusalem”; ‘‘ The Stair and 
Postern in the Old Wall of Jerusalem”; “ Recent Discoveries on the 
Mount of Olives”; “Bethzur”; ‘The Muristan”; ‘“ Excavations 
inside the New (North) Gate of Jerusalem”; “‘ Reckoning of Time 
among the Armenians ;” “ The Church at Deir ez Zeituny,” &c. 


By the Rev. Canon Dalton an opportune and useful paper on the 
“ First Wall of Ancient Jerusalem.” 
By P. J. Baldensperger, Esq.— 
“The Birth of Abu Zaid”; “ Beit Dejan.” 
By Lieut.-Colonel C. M. Watson, C.M.G., R.E.— 
“The Stoppage of the River Jordan in a.p. 1267,” from data supplied 
by M. Clermont-Ganneau. 
By A. G. Wright, Esq.— 
“ Syria and Arabia.” 
By Ebenezer Davis, Esq.— 
“The Siloam and later Palestinian Inscriptions” ; “On the Hematite 
Weight from Samaria.” 
By Marcus N. Adler, Esq.— 
“ Jewish Pilgrims in Palestine.” 
By William Simpson, Esq.— 
“On the Swastica.” 
By Professor Theodore F, Wright, Ph. D.— 


“ Note on the Swastica” ; “The Julian Inscription in the Metropolitan 


Museum of Art, New York.” she 
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By Samuel Bergheim, Esq.— 
“The Identification of the City of David—Zion and Millo.” 


By Rev. W. F. Birch— 
“Ancient Jerusalem”; “The Sepulchres of David on Ophel” ; “The 
City of David.” 


By Rev. George Adam Smith, D.D.— 
““On Aphek in Sharon.” , 


By Major Conder, D.C.L., R.E.— 
Various Notes. 


By Professor Sayce, the late Professor Robertson W. Smith, Dr. 
Chaplin, and others— 

Notes and Correspondence respecting the Hzmatite Weight from 
Samaria. 


To the Chairman of the Fund also, James Glaisher, Esq., F.R.S., the 
Statement has been indebted for a continuation of his reports on the 
Meteorological Observations taken in Palestine under the auspices of the 
Fund. 

The Committee desire to express their most sincere thanks to the 
Honorary Local Secretaries for their personal exertions, and to all 
friends and subscribers for their continued support in carrying out the 
programme of the Fund. 

Since the last annual meeting 263 new annual subscribers have been 
added. The number who have been removed by death and other causes is 
115, leaving an increase of 148. 

Your Committee have to record with regret the deaths of the follow- 
ing members of the General Committee :— 


Professor J. G. Greenwood. 

Sir E. A. H. Lechmere, Bart., M.P. 

Very Rev. Robert Payne Smith, D.D,, Dean of Canterbury. 
Sir Cyril Graham, Bart., C.M.G. 

Professor Reginald Poole, LL.D. 


Your Committee have the honour of proposing that the following 
gentlemen be elected members of the General Committee :— 


Rey. Charles Wright Barclay, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
John Murray, Esq., publisher. 

H. S. Noblett, Esq., Cork. 

P. Mackinnon, Esq., Rosemount, Campbelltown. 

Colonel Farquharson, O.B., R.E., Director General, Ordnance Survey. 


The following is the Balance Sheet showing the total receipts and 
expenditure during the year 1894, and the Treasurer’s Statement, which 
were published in the April Quarterly Statement :-— 
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TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 


The Subscriptions and Donations to the work of the Fund during the year 
1894 amounted to £1,778 16s. Od., an increase of £204 2s. Od. over the amount 
received in 1893. 

From Lectures there is an increase of £110. The sale of books, maps, and 
the various publications brought in £731 8s. 9d., as against £832 16s. 3d. 
expended on their production, to which should be added the postage. The 
amount spent on Exploration is £1,050. 

The Quarterly Statement, which is issued free to anuual subscribers of 
10s. 6d. and upwards, cost for printing and illustrations over £450. 


ASSETS. | LIABILITIES. 
Lees. et | AB Su ahh 
Balance in Bank.. .. 877 6 3 | Printing, Lithographing, 
Stock of Publications on | and Current Expenses 567 13 6 
hand, Surveying In- | Exploration. 


struments, Show Cases, | 
Furniture. | 
In addition there is the | 
valuable library and 
the unique collection of | 
antiques, models, &e. 


The Cuairman said :—I cannot but express the satisfaction I feel at 
the resuits of our working last year. Much tact and judgment have been 
exercised by Dr. Bliss and others engaged in the work in Palestine. We 
are glad to know that they are working well with the owners of the 
property in which excavations are being made, and that there is no 
difficulty in this respect at the present time. You have heard the 
remarks in the Report by Sir Charles Wilson in reference to the gateway 
last discovered. They were most carefully considered, and I agree with 
him that we must wait until further researches are made. There have 
been times in the year in which we have had anxiety about money 
matters. It is impossible to carry on the work in Jerusalem for less than 
£1,200 a year, but your Executive will not allow the work to stop, though 
they may at times be short of money. I think that if the admirable 
work which this Fund is doing in Jerusalem were more generally known, 
we should not be troubled as we sometimes are by financial perplexities. 
The closmg remark of the Report is, that we have more subscribers than 
last year. Well, that is a step in the right direction. I feel that if the 
public had but the slightest conception of the work we are doing, we 
should have no anxiety at all. I will now ask if any gentleman is any 
remark to make upon the Report, and if there is no remark, I will move 
that it be received, adopted, and entered upon our Minutes. 

Mr. Joun Potiarp.—I have pleasure in seconding it. 

The resolution was carried. 
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The Cuarrman.—There is a gentleman here—Dr. Masterman—who 
has seen our works going on at Jerusalem, and perhaps he will favour us 
with a few remarks and tell us something of what he has seen, if it be 
agreeable to him so to do. 

Dr. Masterman.—I had no idea you were going to call upon me to 
say anything, and I have not had the opportunity yet of reading the 
Report upon the work in the July number of the Quarterly Statement, 
so that Iam not in a very good position to say much about it, except 
that I have watched with very great interest ail that Dr. Bliss has done. 
I think I have seen all that he has seen of the wall and of the gateways. 
There is one thing of special interest connected with the gates, namely, 
that they show evidence of belonging to two or three periods—certainly 
to two periods—so that they must have been used for a very considerable 
length of time. The sills at the entrance to the lower recently-discovered 
gateway, and the sockets for the gates exist in three layers, and the 
upper layer is wider and evidently more finished than the lower 
one. These gateways were apparently only for foot-passengers, and 
were not very wide. Dr. Bliss discovered a cross on the stone pavement 
going from the upper gateway in a north-easterly direction. It is rather 
unfortunate that that stone with the cross on it was left and has been 
covered up, so that only those who were actually engaged with Dr. Bliss 
at the time had an opportunity of seeing it. I have seen the other 
things mentioned in the Annual Report. That mosaic payement was 
certainly one of great beauty. I think there was a photograph of it in 
the Quarterly Statement, and the colouring, which could not be shown in 
the photograph, was very beautiful indeed. I may say, in conclusion, 
that we who live in Jerusalem feel a continual debt of gratitude to the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, because, whatever it may mean to the people 
in England, it means a great deal to us to have the benefit of the aceumu- 
lated knowledge of explorers who have gone before, and to have the 
opportunity of watching from time to time the new discoveries which are 
made; and I am sure that, when going about the country here, I feel 
astonished how difficult it is to raise the enthusiasm of some people for a 
Fund which to all students of the Bible should be of the greatest 
importance. (Applause.) 

Mr. Crace.—What is the difference in the levels of the two sills of 
the gate ? 

Dr. Masterman.—I am only speaking from memory, but I think it 
is about a foot. Dr, Bliss thought he had three levels, but I did not 
mention the lowest one, because I had no opportunity of seeing the actual 
sockets. The other two sockets were quite evident. I think I may say 
that in the upper gateway one might be sure of three, but in the lower 
gateway, at the time I left, there were-only two which were quite clear. 

Sanon Dauroy.—There was no metal work found in the socket. 

Dr. Masrerman.—No, only the rounded mark left by something 
having moved about. 

Mr. Crace.—-It is ascertained that with the ordinary life of most 
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cities, the soil level of a thoroughfare is raised about a foot in a century, 
and therefore the existence of two gateways with the soil of one a foot 
above the level of the soil of another, would rather imply that the gates 
had been used for something like a century. 

Professor Hutu.—I should like to ask the Chairman whether there is 
still a demand for the raised map, and whether many copies have been 
sold during the past year? I daresay Mr.Armstrong will be able to 
tell us. : 

Mr. Armstrone.—There is still a steady demand for it. Three copies 
were ordered last week. 

Professor Hutu.—That is very satisfactory. Have any been sent to 
foreign countries ? 

Mr. Armstrone.—Yes, they have been sent to Russia, the Nether- 
lands, Australia, New Zealand, China, Japan, various parts of America, 
England, Ireland, Scotland, &c. 

Professor Huu.-—It seems to have quite a world-wide reputation. 


The Coarrman.— Well, I think we cannot but tender our thanks to 
those who have been faithful to us, and in the first place we have our 
Honorary Secretary, Sir Walter Besant. I do not know whether it is 
fortunate or not, that he has undertaken the herculean task of the 
History of London, but I only hope that he will have health and strength 
to go through with it. 1 have just had a telegram from him explaining 
his absence. He generally writes to me if he cannot. come. To-day he 
has some American friends to meet, and so he telegraphed that he 
would be probably late, but would be here if possible. I can assure 
you that I am always glad to see him near me at every meeting, for 
his experience is so great. As for Mr. Armstrong—the Assistant- 
Secretary—well, every trust placed in him is carried out to the best of 
his ability, and I cannot help saying that sometimes I have wished our 
funds were more, so that I could propose some increase in his remunera- 
tion. But at the present moment we can scarcely do that, though I 
look forward to the time coming when it can be done. (Applause.) Of 
the Kditor of our Statement 1 need not say one word, the Statement 
speaks for itself. The admirable manner in which it is conducted is 
shown by the interest taken in it. To him we are very greatly indebted. 
(Hear, hear.) Then there is our Treasurer. Once he was away, and I 
had to go through his work, and I know what he does. It was the work 
of a trained accountant. Once upon a time I could do it very well 
myself, but I am getting so old now that I would rather that others do it. 
To all these gentlemen I would ask you to give a warm vote of thanks 
for their services, and I would ask those who agree with me to hold up 
their hands. (This was carried.) Then we come to Dr. Bliss and 
Mr. Schick. Mr. Schick is not a young man in years, but he is young 
in thought, and no ene would suppose that he, who sends us such interest- 
ing papers, is more than seventy years of age. They are full of a spirit 
which would make one think he was youthful, and we thank him very 
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much. Iam sure you will also agree with me in thanking Dr. Bliss for 
the excellent work he has done. (Hear, hear.) And to Mr. Dickie, 
also, we must be grateful.- He has not been long there, but he has 
already sent us some admirable drawings. One thing in the reports 
pleases me much. It is the statement that if they happen on an interest- 
ing stone, they do not move it, or if compelled to remove it, they take 
drawings of the stone before they do so. Mr. Dickie’s pencil speaks so 
admirably that we can see such things ourselves, and I am sure we must 
all feel grateful to him for his sketches. (Hear, hear.) Then another 
to whom we are indebted is Hamdy Bey, the Superintendent of the 
Museum at Constantinople, who aids and assists us considerably. As 
was mentioned in the Report, he gave letters to Dr. Bliss, which smoothed 
his way as he went to Moab. - We are also indebted, I should like to say, 
to his Excellency Ibrahim Pasha, the Governor of Jerusalem. It is a 
fortunate thing that these gentlemen enter kindly into our desires, and 
sympathise with us in our pursuits, and do not check us in them. I 
am sure you will all feel grateful to them for the good feeling they 
have evinced towards us, as well as for the active assistance they have 
given. (Hear, hear.) Now, gentlemen, I may say the Committee have 
pleasure in proposing that the following gentlemen be members of the 
General Committee. (The names read.) This was seconded and carried. 


The Cuainman.—Then there now remains the election of the Executive 
Comunittee, and that I cannot propose. 

Mr. Potuarp.—I have pleasure in proposing the re-election of the 
Executive Committee. Iam only a member of the General Committee, 
and therefore I am able to move this. The Report has been most 
interesting, and | thmk the work done durig the year has been most 
satisfactory. 

This was seconded and carried. 


The Cuairman.—Well, gentlemen, that concludes our business, and I 
can only urge everyone to assist us as far as possible, for we are entering 
upon a phase of deep interest. I believe that interesting as the work has 
been already, if it should be continued, and it should be my good fortune 
to sit in this chair next year, I shall have to announce something which 
will delight everyone of us. (Hear, hear.) 

Dy. Ginspure. 


I think before we separate, gentlemen, we ought to 
give our most hearty thanks to our Chairman, who so constantly attends, 
and who indeed, though he is probably the senior of all of us, never fails 
to inspireus with earnestness and zeal for the work. 

Mr. Pottarp.—f have the greatest pleasure in seconding that. 

Professor Hu1i.—I am sure we are all delighted to see Mr. Glaisher 
in such admirable health, so vigorous in all his connection with this 
Society, whose meetings he has attended for so many years. We are all 
delighted to see him in his place as our Chairman. (Applause.) 


The resolution was heartily carried. 
ba 
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The Cuarirman.—Gentlemen, I thank you sincerely. Your kind 
words encourage me very much. I am only too glad to do anything I 
can for the Fund. I think during the whole of last year I was present at 
every meeting. (Applause.) For I hold this as a principle, that the 
Chairman who does his duty can scarcely miss a meeting. Tf thank you 
very much indeed for the kind vote you have given to me. 


The proceedings were then concluded. . 
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OwinG to an unusually favourable season, the excavations at Jerusalem were 


still being carried on up» December 8th, when the last reports were despatched 
by Dr. Bliss. 


It will be remembered that the Committee had requested that a section 
should be cut on the side of the hill northward from near the point where 
“Inferred Tower” is marked in the plan published in the Quarterly Statement 
for January last. This led to the discovery of another wall lying under that 
previously reported at this spot (see Quarterly Statement, October, 1895, 
p- 319), and subsequently of a series of strongly-built chambers, whilst further 
north a very remarkable tower was found and examined. 


Still further north a mosaic pavement was discovered, of which a beautiful 
plan and coloured drawing have been forwarded by Mr. Dickie. 


THE STRICTEST ECONOMY IS EMPLOYED IN CARRYING OUT THESE MOST 
INTERESTING WORKS, BUT THE EXPENSES ARE, NECESSARILY GREAT, AND 
THERE IS VERY URGENT NEED OF FUNDS IN ORDER THAT THE EXCAVATIONS 
MAY BE CONTINUED WHILST THE OPPORTUNITY LASTS. 


The following circular letter has been addressed to subscribers to the 
Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society :— 


Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society, 
24, Hanover Square, London, W., 
November 14th, 1895. 
Dear Sir, 

The work of the Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society has now very nearly 
reached its conclusion. With the exception of four smail works the whole of 
the pilgrims’ texts enumerated in the original prospectus have been accounted 
for and issued to members. The remaining works will be issued as soon as 
possible. The price of the whole library of twelve or thirteen volumes when 
complete will be fixed at ten guineas. 

We have therefore made arrangements with the Committee of the Palestine 
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Exploration Fund for the winding up of the Society on the following terms and 
conditions :— 


(1) That any member who wants to complete the Library of Pilgrims may 
do so, provided he writes to Mr. George Armstrong, Acting Secretary of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund before the end of the year, paying the difference 
between his subscription and ten guineas. 

(2) At the end of the year, the copies that remain will be taken over by 
the Palestine Exploration Fund. 

(3) During the next year the four works still remaining will be issued 
and given to the members of the Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society without any 
further charge. 

(4) The stereos will be destroyed, and no further copies will be printed. 
The Edition is therefore very small, and it is believed that the value of the 
books will rapidly go up. The Palestine Exploration Fund undertake only to 
sell complete sets and not to let any copies go under the full price of £10 10s. 
each; they also reserve the right of increasing the price, if there is a demand 
for the work. 

T remain, dear Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
C. W. Witson, 
Chairman of the Council. 

The Reverend Theodore E. Dowling, Hon. Sec. of the Jerusalem Associa- 
tion, reports that arrangements have been made for a Course of Six Saturday 
Evening Lectures in Jerusalem during the approaching tourist season, as 
follows :— 


DATE. HOTEL. NAME. Supsect. 
February 22. ...| Grand New Hotel | Dr. M. Sandreczky ...| The Crusading Kingdom of 
| Jerusalem, 
om 29...) Howard’s Hotel ...! Rev. C.T. Wilson, M.A, .... The Fellahin. 
March 7 .,.| Grand New Hotel | I. J. Bliss, Esq., Ph.D. . Recent Excavations. 
BS 14__...| Howard’s Hotel ...) Frank T. Ellis, Esq. -. The South Wall of Jerusalem. 
7 21. ...! Grand New Hotel | P. D'Erf Wheeler, E i 
: . Esq. | The Jews ind Jem, 
M.D., F.R.C.S.B., F.R.G.S. | Se abe 
é 28 ...| Howard’s Hotel ...| F. J. Bliss, Esq., Ph.D. ...! The Mounds of Palestine. 
| 
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The Dominican Fathers at Jerusalem have also arranged for a series of 


lectures during the winter on archeological subjects connected with the Holy 
Land. i 


The first part of “Vol. IT of ppp WT (“Der Colonist ”)—published by 
Lunez of Jerusalem—is printed throughout in Hebrew characters, but is written 
partly in jargon, partly in Hebrew. It is a useful handbcok for colonists in 
the Holy Land: It opens with a strong argument in favour of the view that 
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agriculture in Palestine may be made self-supporting. Next we have an 
account of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the colony 7N1Y' 1}P!D and reports 
from other colonies. Then a jargon article on the ‘ Esrog-boim” (= the 
citron tree), others on how to keep and rear poultry, on-the cultivation of the 
fig-tree, on the diseases of the vine and their cure, on the possibility of pro- 
ducing silk—a more hopeful picture than previously is drawn here. At the 
end comes “ Latest Intelligence” (in Hebrew). From this it appears that the 
harvests last year were exceptionally good in all the colonies.— Jewish 
Chronicle.” 


The “Jewish Chronicle” remarks that Mr. James Glaisher’s “ Results of 
Meteorological Observations Taken at Jerusalem in the Year 1889” should he 
carefully studied by all friends of Palestine colonisation. 


Photographs of Herr von Schick’s models (1) of the Temple of Solomon, 
(2) of the Herodian Temple, (8) of the Haram Area during the Christian 
occupation of Jerusalem, and (4) of the same locality as it is at present, 
have been received at the office of the Fund. Sets of these photographs, with 
an explanation by Herr von Schick, can be purchased. 


The following note on the Site sf Ophir is from the “Jewish Chronicle,”’ 
September 27th, 1895 :— 


“ A new light has been thrown upon our guesses after the site of the district 
of Ophir, mentioned in the Scriptures as rich in gold, precious stones, ivory, 
and birds of beautiful plumage. It has generally been supposed that it lay in 
India, and that it was from that part of the world the ships of King Solonion, as 
well as those of the King of Tyre, brought these treasures which enriched their 
cities. No less an authority than Dr. Carl Peters has been persuaded by docu- 
ments which have recently come under his eyes that not India, but Africa, 
must be credited with the bountiful supply alluded to in the Bible. Dr. Peters 
has published the result of his research, which is based on an historical atlas 
recently discovered by him. It was printed at Amsterdam in the first decade 
of the eighteenth century, and once more lends force to the adage that there 
is nothing new under the sun. The information conveyed to us by this atlas 
proves that its compiler was at that time in possession of much knowledge 
respecting Africa, which we flatter ourselves to have been discovered at the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, but which is nearly 200 years old. We 
know that the Portuguese had flourishing colonies on the Congo and Zambesi 
rivers in the seventeenth century, and it is now clear that they knew a great 
deal about the districts in which they had settled, else such maps as those now 
reprinted for us by Dr. Peters could never have been produced. How the know- 
ledge came to be locked up so long is one of the strange freaks of history which 
we have paid dearly with money and loss of lifespent in our latest African explo- 
rations. With the decline of the Portuguese power in the ‘dark continent,’ 
their geographical knowledge seems to have been buried and has now come to 
light again only to be shown up as correct in the light of modern explorations. 
Lhe old Dutch Atlas divulges an early knowledge of the cast and south-west 
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coasts of Africa, of the courses of the Rivers Congo and Zambesi and other 
neighbouring streams, of the dwarf tribes Akka, and of the great forest in the 
north-western bend of the Congo. Moreover, this historical atlas speaks of 
the great treasures found in the Zambesi country—gold, jewels, and fine 
animals, and even goes so far as to indicate the sites of special gold mines. 
These are, doubtless, the ancient dominions of Mono-Mueni of Simbaoé, of 
which the ruins were recently found. Dr. Peters is firmly of opinion that these 
ruins are of Phcenician and Sabaian origin, and that here also was situated the 
Ophir mentioned in the Old Testament. He goes so far as to suggest that the 
three Hebrew consonants (5X probably contain the root of the word Afr, 
to which the Latin ending ica was afterwards added. He argues further that 
this was a far more likely place for the ships of petty Asiatic princes to be 
allowed to land and take any treasures at will than India, which was at that 
time a consolidated State. The Portuguese went at will and carried any gold 
and precious stones as they pleased, and it is not unlikely that so for a time did 
Solomon and Hiram.” 


Tourists are cordially invited to visit the Loan Collection of “ Antiques ” 
in the JeRUSALEM AssocrATION Room of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
opposite the Tower of David. Hours: 8 to 12, and 2 to 6. Maps of 
Palestine and Palestine Exploration Fund publications are kept for sale. 
Necessary information will be gladly given by the Rev. Theodore E. Dowling, 
Hon. Sec. 


The Committee have to acknowledge with thanks the following donations to 
the Library of the Fund :— 


“Biblical Proper Names, Personal and Local, Illustrated from Sources 
external to Holy Scripture.” 

“ Recent Egyptological Research in its Biblical Relation.” 

“ Biblical Criticism.” 

“On the Names of the List of Thothmes III which may be assigned to 
Judea.” 

“Notes on the Hyksés or Shepherd Kings of Egypt.” 

“Recent Advances in Biblical Criticism and in Historical Discovery in their 
Relation to the Christian Faith.” 

“Studies in the Geography of Western Asia.” From the author, the 
Rey. Henry George Tomkins. 

“Bulletin de Correspondence Helléniques.’ Paris, 1895. From the 
publisher, 


The Committee will be glad to receive donations of Books to the Library 
of the Fund, which already contains many works of great value relating to 
Palestine and other Bible Lands. See list of Books, J uly Quarterly Statement, 
1893. 


The following have kindly consented to act as Honorary Local Secre- 
taries :— ty 
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Rey. (Commander) L. G. A. Roberts, in addition to the Rev. Henry George 
Tomkins, Weston-super-Mare. 

Rev. R. C. W. Raban, Bishop’s Hall Vicarage, Taunton. 

W.S. Furby, Esq., Auckland. 


Sir Walter Besant’s summary of the work of the Fund from its commence- 
ment has been brought up to date by the author and published under the title, 
“Thirty Years’ Work in the Holy Land.” Applications for copies may be 
sent in to Mr. Armstrong. 


Mr. George Armstrong’s Raised Map of Palestine is on view at the oflice 
of the Fund. A circular giving full particulars about it will be sent on appli- 
cation to the Secretary. 


The first edition of the new Collotype Print, from a specially prepared copy 
of the Raised Map, is nearly exhausted, and a second and cheaper issue has been 
prepared. Price to subscribers, 2s. 3d.; non-subscribers, 3s. 3d., post free. 

The print is on thin paper, measuring 20 inches by 283 inches. 


Index to the Quarterly Statement.—A new edition of the Index to the 
Quarterly Statements has been compiled. It embraces the years 1869 (the 
first issue of the journal) to the end of 1892. Contents:—Names of the 
Authors and of the Papers contributed by them; List of the Illustrations ; and 
General Index. This Index will be found extremely useful. Price to 
subscribers to the Fund, in paper cover, 1s. 6d., in cloth, 2s. 6d., post free ; 
non-subscribers, 2s. and 8s. 


The museum of the Fund, at 24, Hanover Square, is now open to subscribers 
between the hours of 10 a.m. and 5 p.m., every week-day except Saturdays, 
when it closes at 2 p.m. 


It may be well to mention that plans and photographs alluded to in the 
reports from Jerusalem and elsewhere cannot all be published, but all are 
preserved in the offices of the Fund, where they may be seen by subscribers. 


The first portion of M. Clermont-Ganneau’s work, “ Archeolegical 
Researches in Palestine,” is translated and in the press, and will be published 
shortly. 


Branch Associations of the Bible Society, aJl Sunday School Unions within 
the Sunday School Institute, the Sunday School Union, and the Wesleyan 
Sunday School Institute, will please observe that by a special Resolution of the 
Committee they will henceforth be treated as subscribers and be allowed to pur- 
chase the books and maps (by application only to the Secretary) at reduced price. 
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The income.of the Society, from September. 23rd to December 23rd, 1895, 
was—from annual subscriptions and donations, including Local Societies 
£616 7s. 8d.; from all sources—£829 4s. 5d. The expenditure during the 
same period was £784 17s. 9d. On December 23rd the balance in the Bank 
was £266 18s. 2d. 


Subscribers are requested to note that the following cases for binding, 
casts, and slides can be had by application to the Assistant Secretary at the 
Office of the Fund :— 


Cases for binding Herr Schumacher’s “‘Jaulan,” 1s. each. 

Cases for binding the Quarterly Statement, in green or chocolate, 1s. each 

Cases for binding “ Abila,’ “Pella,” and “’Ajlin” in one volume, 
1s. each. 

Casts of the Tablet, with Cuneiform Inscription, found at Tell el Hesy, 
at a depth of 35 feet, in May, 1892, by Dr. Bliss, Explorer to the Fund. 
It belongs to the general diplomatic correspondence carried on between 
Amenhotep III and IV and their agents in various Palestinian towns. Price 
2s. 6d. each. 

Casts of the Ancient Hebrew Weight brought by Dr. Chaplin from Samaria, 
price 2s. 6d. each. 

Casts of an Inscribed Weight or Bead from Palestine, forwarded by Professor 
Wright, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A., price 1s. each. 

Lantern slides of the Raised Map, the Sidon Sarcophagi, and of the Bible 
places mentioned in the catalogue of photos and special list of slides. 


In order to make up complete sets of the Quarterly Statement the 
Committee will be very glad to receive any of the back numbers. 


While desiring to give publicity to proposed identifications and other 
theories advanced by officers of the Fund and contributors to the pages of the 
Quarterly Statement, the Committee wish it to be distinctly understood that by 


publishing them in the Quarterly Statement they neither sanction nor adopt 
them. 


Subscribers who do not receive the Quarterly Statement regularly are asked 
to send a note to the Secretary. Great care is taken to forward each number 
to all who are entitled to receive it, but changes of address and other causes 
give rise occasionally to omissions. 


The authorised lecturers for the Society are— 


The Rev. Thomas Harrison, F.R.G.S., The Vicarage, Appledore, Ashford, 
Kent. His subjects are as follows :-— 


(1) Research and Discovery in the Holy Land. 
(2) Bible Scenes in the Light of Modern Science. 
(3) The Survey of Eastern Palestine. ; ; 
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(4) In the Track of the Israelites from Egypt to Canaan. 

(5) The Jordan Valley, the Dead Sea, and the Cities of the Plain. 

(6) The Recovery of Jerusalem—(Excavations in 1894). 

(7) The Recovery of Lachish and the Hebrew Conquest of Palestine. 

(8) Archeological Illustrations of the Bible. (Specially adapted for 
Sunday School Teachers). 


N.B.—All these Lectures are illustrated by specially prepared lantern slides. 


The Rev. J. R. Macpherson, B.D., Kinnaird Manse, Inchture, N.B. His 
subjects are as follows :— 


(1) Lecavations in Jerusalem, 1868-70, 1894-5. 

(2) Lachish, a Mound of Buried Cities; with Comparative Illustra- 
tions from some Egyptian Tells. 

(3) Recent Discoveries in Palestine—Lachish and Jerusalem. 

(4) Exploration in Judea. 

(5) Galilee and Samaria. 

(6) Palestine in the Footsteps of our Lord. 

(7) Mount Sinai and the Desert of the Wanderings. 

(8) Palestine—its People, its Customs, and its Ruins. (Lecture for 
Children.) 


All illustrated with specially prepared lime-light lantern views. 


The Rey. James Smith, B.D., St. George’s-in-the-West Parish, Aberdeen. 
His subjects are as follows :— 


(1) The Palestine Exploration Fund. 
(2) A Pilgrimage to Palestine. 

(3) Jerusalemn—Ancient and Modern. 
(4) The Temple Area, as it now is. 

(5) Lhe Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
(6) A Visit to Bethlehem and Hebron. 
(7) Jericho, Jordan, and the Dead Sea. 


The Rey. J. Llewelyn Thomas, M.A., Aberpergwm, Glynneath, South 
Wales. His subjects are as follows :— 


(1) Explorations in Judea. 

(2) Research and Discovery in Samaria and Galilee. 

(3) In Bible Lands ; a Narrative of Personal Experiences. 
(4) Lhe Reconstruction of Jerusalem. 

(5) Problems of Palestine. 


The Rey. Charles Harris, M.A., F.R.G.S., St. Lawrence, Ramsgate. (All 
Lectures illustrated by lantern slides). His subjects are as follows :— 


(1) Modern Discoveries in Palestine. 
(2) Stories in Stone; or, New Light on the Old Testament. 
(8) Underground Jerusalem ; or, With the Explorer in 1895. 
Bible Stories from the Monuments, or Old Testament History 
in the Light of Modern Research :— 


(4) a. The Story of Joseph; or, Life in Ancient Hgypt. 
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(5) B. The Story of Moses; or, Through the Desert to the Promised 
Land. 

(6) c., The Story of Joshua; or, The Buried City of Lachish. 

(7) pv. Lhe Story of Sennacherib ; or Scenes of Assyrian Warfare. 

(8) e. The Story of the Hittites ; or, A Lost Nation Found. 


Professor Theodore F., Wright, Ph.D., 42, Quincy Street, Cambridge, 
Mass., Honorary General Secretary of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
for the United States. His subjects are as follows :— 

(1) The Building of Jerusalem, 
(2) The Overthrow of Jerusalem. 
(3) The Progress of the Palestine Exploration. 


Application for Lectures may be either addressed to the Secretary, 
24, Hanover Square, W., or sent to the address of the Lecturers. 


SEVENTH REPORT ON THE EXCAVATIONS AT 
JERUSALEM. 


By F. J. Buiss, Ph.D. 


Ar the close of my last report I mentioned that we had already begun 
the north and south section of the western hill, which the Committee 
desired to be made from a point somewhat east of what is marked as 
“Inferred Tower” on the January plan to B.M. 2479.7, on the road 
coming from Bab Neby Datid. I shall call this Section AB. It will be 
remembered that our systematic following of the wall from the Protestant 
Cemetery to the east was interrupted by a field, 14 feet beyond Tower IT], 
with whose proprietor we failed to come to terms, though in a single day 
of work the wall was seen at two points along the same line respectively 
54 and 112 feet distant from Tower III. We resumed the systematic 
tracing of the wall in the “cauliflower patch” at a point 320 feet distant 
from Tower III (along the inferred line), and thus 208 feet beyond the 
last point seen in the forbidden field. The masonry in the “ cauliflower 
patch” consisted of strong foundation rubble of large and small stones, 
in some parts set in courses, resting on the rock. No dressed masonry 
was found till we got to the tower near the Jewish Cemetery. The 
drafted stones seen there were again observed when we picked up the 
wall where it emerges from the other end of the cemetery, and also at 
every place where it was seen between this point and the Pool of Siloam. 
This drafted work was in contrast to the smooth masonry seen all along 
the line from the fosse near tower at Protestant Cemetery, to the point 
in the “forbidden field,” 112 feet from Tower III. There was one 
important exception, however, at Tower I (at the south-west angle of the 
old city), where the later work is built on a somewhat different line from 
that of its substructure of rough, drafted masonry. The rough founda- 
tions seen after the interruption evidently belonged to the line of what 
I may call the drafted wall traced to the east. As to the smooth wall, I 
thought that it followed the line of the earlier wall (which it was seen to 
touch at Tower I) as far as where it was last seen, 112 feet east of 
Tower III, and then it might have swung to the north-east to enclose 
the upper city, or it might have continued to follow the old line to the 
‘south-east, where the latter was only repaired. 

The “forbidden field” was thus recognised as a critical point, and I 
was very glad when at last we came to satisfactory terms with the pro- 
prietor, and our tents were pitched under his olive trees. The object 
of the Section AB was to lay bare the rock, studying all walls and scarps 
that might cross the line. At the same time, I wished to determine the 
course of the “smooth wall.” As mentioned in my last report, a tower 
was found just where it had been inferred, which becomes Tower IV ; 
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70 feet to the east was found Tower V, which projects 16 feet from 
the wall, whereas Towers II, III, and IV project only 93 feet. As all 
the other towers are 120 feet apart, the short distance of 70 feet between 
Towers IV and V led me to hope for a gate, especially as the point 
midway between them is in.a continuation of the line of the road from 
the Damascus Gate. Unfortunately, exactly at this point the good 
masonry coming from the west, and seen along the inside line, is broken 
off, only the foundation rubble remaining. A drain coming from the 
north, 3 feet 9 inches high, 2 feet 3 inches broad at its cemented bottom 
and 1 foot 8 inches broad at the top, is here ruined at the junction with 
the wall. This was an encouraging clue, as we hoped the drain might 
run under a paved road, but the search for this was vain. Hence the 
question of a gate here must remain a moot point: in favour of it are 
the nearness of the towers and the position of the drain, together with 
the smooth znside face seen here, a point also noted for a few feet north 
of the gate on this same line to the north-west, but not beyond. Against it 
is the fact of another gate only 180 yards distant from this point, measured 
along the line of wall. As the rubble foundations, which consist of large 
and small stones roughly laid in strong mortar, here rest on débris, it 
is 14 feet thick for strength, the main wall being only 9 feet. The 
rabble was traced to the west outer angle of Tower V, when the smooth 
masonry again appeared, and was traced with more or less interruption, 
where the wall had been robbed of stones, around the rest of the tower 
and 16 feet beyond on the line of wall to the point L,! 50 feet from the 
foundation wall in the cauliflower patch (M)! to which it was directly 
pointing. The identity of the two thus seemed clear, but to exhaust 
all possibilities I trenched the ground from the point M for some 70 feet 
to the north-west, finding no sign that the smooth wall had altered its 
course. This may seem a roundabout way of arriving at a conclusion 
which could have been reached by connecting the two points, but those 
50 intermediate feet of land belong to an unpleasantly small proprietor, 
whom it would not have been economical to tackle. 

T remarked at the end of my last report that in this field the smooth 
wall did not rest on the rock but on rough rubble built on several feet of 
débris, which covered the ruined top of a massive older wall resting on 
the rock, running in a somewhat different line. This latter was first 
struck in Shaft 3, sunk along the inner face of the smooth wall, as a 
commencement of the Section AB. It was then followed to the east and 
west with the following results. 

To the east it was pushed to N, where only rude foundation work 
occurred similar to that seen last year at M, to which it was generally 
pointing. As to the identity of the two there can be no doubt. To the 
west the masonry was followed to the corner, B, and then 123 feet 
towards A, where it butts up against the rock, which has been stepped up 
to carry on the now-destroyed masonry to A, where Tower III of the 


? These letters refer to the key plan, Pl. I. " 
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upper line rests upon the rock. Here, plainly, the two lines coincide. 
‘They have also been seen to coincide at Tower I. Between Towers I and 
III the rock is not far from the surface. The inference thus is that 
between Towers I and III the older wall was ruined to the rock, or 
perhaps to the lowest course of ‘stones noticed in my third report, and 
that the later line followed the earlier between these two points. At A 
_ the earlier line runs out to form the Tower ABCD, but the later builders 
carried their wall on straight, and finding the rock deeper as they went east 
disregarded the old line of wall, sometimes resting their rubble foundations 
upon it, as seen in Shaft 1 on the developed section from A to M, Pl. I, 
and sometimes merely on the débris with which the old wall was buried, as 
seen at Shafts 2and 4. At the point M the rock is nearer the surface, and 
here the later builders again ran on to the old line, as we have proved 
above. The absence at tower near Jewish Cemetery and on to Siloam of 
the smooth masonry, characteristic of this upper line, may be explained in 
two ways: either the old wall was in such good preservation that it 
ueeded only to be repaired, the smooth stones of the reparation having 
since disappeared, or else the later line again diverged from the older ina 
north-easterly direction, somewhere east of the point M. This point could 
only be settled by an examination of the old wall, beyond the point M, 
along its inside face, which would be impossible did the divergence 
take place in the Jewish Cemetery. The absence, beyond Tower V, of 
towers at short intervals, characteristic of the later line, is certainly 
curious. 

We may now study the lower or older wall from A to M, the points 
between which the upper or smooth wall runs on another line. (See key plan, 
sections, and elevations, Pl. I.) After forming the Tower ABCD the line 
runs north-north-east to F, then breaks out to G, and resumes the former 
direction to K, Projecting from the wall, GK, is a series of six chambers. 
Their length is 21 feet, with the exception of No. 2, which is 2 feet longer, 
owing to a recessing of the back wall. Chambers 2 to 6 vary in 
breadth from 12 feet 2 inches to 13 feet 6 inches, while No. 1 is 17 feet 
broad. The division walls are not bonded into the back wall, but run 
back into it. In place six courses of the back still remain, the masonry of 
which (see specimen at OK) is similar to that of the divisions, and con- 
sists of hammer-dressed stones, roughly squared and badly set, with a few 
bossed stones interspersed. A vain but thorough search was made along 
this back wall for doors to the chambers. As the rock bottom is rough and 
slopes rapidly to the south (see Section OI), the inference is that the 
chambers are ruined to their cellarage. Of the front wall, IJ, only one 
to three courses remain, varying from 24 inches to 29 inches in height. 
The stones, which are set in mortar, are roughly squared with quarry- 
picked faces, comb-picked at the edges, but this wall presents a decidedly 
smoother face than the back wall, as may be seen by comparing specimens 
at IJ and OK. ‘The corner stone at I is drafted and better worked. The 
lowest corner is set on 18 inches of rubble bedded on lime and ashes. It 
is 8 feet 6 inches thick, the back wall being somewhat more. It does not 
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stand on a scarp, and a tunnel driven on the sloping rock for 30 feet south 
showed no sign of scarp or rock-hewn ditch. 

This system of projecting chambers, clear now as it appears on the plan, 
puzzled us for a long time. We first struck the back wall behind 
Chamber 6 and then found its east wall. It looked as if we had found 
a tower, but whether we were inside or outside of it was not clear, as the 
inside face of the front wall of the chamber-system was here ruined. In 
the meantime, in Shaft 2 we had again struck the back wall and the west 
wall of Chamber 3, and worked our way to the west wall of Chamber 2. 
We then pushed westwards along the back wall from Chamber 6. I have 
explained how the division walls were let into the back wall ; that between 
Chambers 5 and 6 was so ruined that we took the straight joits in the 
back wall to represent a filled-in gateway, and pushed on till we came tc 
the division between Chambers 3 and 4. The idea of the series of pro- 
jecting chambers occurred first to Abu Selim, who proposed to establish 
this hypothesis for that of the towers. Accordingiy we re-examined the 
supposed gateway, which turned out to be the letting in of a division wall, 
broken off at the junction but running south in one foundation course. 
In the same way we traced the much-ruined division between Chambers 
4 and 5. The wall IJ was then looked for, and found in front of the 
Chambers 1, 2, 3, and 6. At J the ruin was complete, though the wall 
KJ was traced for some distance south. But that the point J is the true 
outer angle of the chamber-system is proved—(1) by the altered direction 
of the main wall from K on ; (2) by the fact that in tracing it 50 feet 
to N no more division walls were found; and (3) by the fact that the 
wall KJ is more massive than the division walls, being 7 feet thick, 
similar to OI. 

There was some difficulty in finding the corresponding west wall, OL. 
We were led astray by a later wall which seemed to belong to Chamber 1, as 
it ran south from the back wall, appearing to give 13 feet as the breadth 
of that chamber. But from the very first it looked suspicious, as it was 
only 4 feet 6 inches thick (the other divisions averaging 6 feet), and 
instead of showing the massive rough masonry of the divisions, it con- 
sisted of small rubble, bedded in mortar, standing to a great height and 
having a distinct batter. The men nicknamed it the “sheep-fold wall.” 
Moreover, the wall against which it butted up could not be the expected 
wall IJ, as it was only 4 feet wide, and its outer face occurred 3 feet 
inside the point which IJ should cut. Again, these walls were 3 decrees 
off the axis of the building. This “sheep-fold wall ” started on the ek 
but the caving in of the very loose débris banked against its battered fave 
prevented our following it on the rock along its length. Sinking to the 
rock at the end of our tunnel, we found the true wall IJ, in the expected 
position and direction. Pushing a few feet further west we found a straight 
joint between the wall IJ and the south wall of the “ sheep-fold” system, 
which, no longer having the wall IJ for its foundation, had sunk to the 
rock and continued west. Breaking through this wall at the corner I of, 
older wall OIJ, we followed the latter north for 15 feet, where it butts up 
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against the rock and runs out (as shown in Section OI). This accounts for 
our not having seen it when tracing the main wall west from G, but the 
points of former junction are clearly marked. What'I have called the 
“sheep-fold” system of later walls is omitted from the plan to avoid 
confusion, as it has no organic connection with the city wall. 

The part of the wall OGF presents a decided patchwork ; a large stone 
similar to the great stones at the Jewish Wailing Place has been cut down 
and inserted, together with Roman column bases. As DF runs to the back 
of FG, the true line, from the outer corner I, may once have run back to 
H, which thus would have been the original inner angle, OGF being an 
alteration of the line. The masonry along the leneth EF is similar to the 
work at IJ, which helps the theory. Butat E a straight joint occurs with 
rough rubble on to D, which is not bonded into the wall CD. The posi- 
tion of DF naturally suggests the ingoing of a gateway, and careful search 
for this was made. The rock along the base of DF is sloping and irregular ; 
breaking in at E we followed the wall to east and west, finding it in places 
in its natural rough condition, in others cut as for quarrying stones, with 
a scarp 6 feet high, no sign of gate or roadway being visible. The inference 
was that there never was a gate-opening here at the level of the rock at 
the base of DF, and, if an opening had ever occurred at a higher level, all 
traces had been destroyed by the upper wall, which here ran over the 
lower. 

The three sides of the Tower ABCD are drawn in elevation. Three 
periods are distinctly recognisable on the east side. From D for 10 feet 
we have the most beautifully set work we have observed in our excava- 
tions (see Specimen at PD). The fine rubbed jointing can be compared 
only to the work at the Jewish Wailing Place. No mortar is used. The 
stones are perfectly squared, the broad margins are worked fine and 
smooth, while the centres are chisel-picked. The courses are 233 inches 
high, : 

Where this fine work is ruined there is bonded into it rougher 
set masonry of an entirely different character ; three styles of dressing 
are observed—(1) rough quarry-picked stones as at IJ, Pl. If; (2) stones 
with rustic bosses like the work figured on p. 245 of the July 
Quarterly ; and (3) fine-picked stones with comb-margins, evidently 
re-used from the original wall which still remains at D. After continuing 
21 feet this masonry ends in a straight joint beyond which there is a 
later extension of the face. The drain, which is cut in two by this new 
face, belongs to the earlier period. The masonry of this fresh face does 
not differ in character from the work just described and continues to the 
corner B, where it is set forward 64 inches from one course of stones, 
whose dressing and fine setting are exactly similar to the work at D. As 
at the other end we saw the corners of the second and third periods, so 
here we see the corners of the first and third periods. Whatever the 
line of the earliest face may have been, this projection of the latest work 
is evidently due to the desire to make the face square with the sides of 
the tower. 
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On the west side the masonry continues a distance of 12} feet, beyond 
which it is ruined, but the carefully stepped-up rock shows how the wall 
had been carried up to the point where the upper line diverged from it. 

This lower wall, which we have been describing in detail from A to N, 
while evidently a continuous line, has shown us several styles of masonry, 
and we may now recapitulate these with a view to asking : Which style 
should be taken as characteristic ? 

The work at KN is only rough foundation, similar to that at M, 
without indication of the style of superstructure. The back wall, OK, is 
also rough foundation. FGO is patchwork. DE is filling in. Hence 
for the original work we must look to the outer wall, OIJK, of the 
chamber-system which presents one style, similar to EF and to the Tower 
ABCD. The stones of the wall, OlJK, present a comparatively smooth 
‘face, being well set, but are quarry dressed and roughly squared. Though 
certainly cn sctu, as the wall here must have been extremely lofty, the 
three courses left may not represent the character of the upper part of 
the wall. The original masonry of the Tower ABCD is indicated by bits 
at D and B. In the two periods of reparation there have been used (1) 
stones from the original masonry of the tower, (2) quarry-picked stones 
such as appear at IJ, and (3) bossed stones which characterise this same 
wall from the Jewish Cemetery south-east to the gate near Siloam and on 
as far as traced. Hence, if any conclusion can be drawn from these data 
it would seem that the earliest work we have seen on the continuous line 
of wall between the Protestant Cemetery and Siloam is at D and B, and 
at OIJK. How the fine jointing of the former corresponds to that of the 
Jewish work at the Haram area I have pointed out before. 

A word as to the relation of this lower line to the upper line. The layer 
of accumulated débris between the ruined top of the lower wall and the 
rubble foundations of the upper wall, as seen in the Section AM, between 
Shafts 1 and 4, shows that between the periods of the two walls there 
intervened a time when no city wall existed at this point. This indicates 
such an extended interruption in the life of the city as history shows no 
example of, except after the destruction by Titus. Hence it seems a 
natural hypothesis to refer the lower wall to Jewish times and the upper 
wall to the Roman or Christian periods. The former certainly ran down 
to Siloam, while the course of the latter is not certain beyond the point M. 

These few pages may not have given, at first reading, an idea of 
the magnitude of the labour expended in attaining the above results. 
The reader must look between the lines. He must note that the brief 
sentence, ‘a vain but thorough search was made for doors along the back 
wall,” indicates a tunnel 25 feet long. The length of shafts and galleries 
worked in this excavation amounts to about a quarter of a mile. Using 
only part of the stones which were exhumed, the proprietor was able to 
construct a wall to his premises 150 feet long, 4 feet high, and 4} feet 
wide. Many of the stones had to be broken up in the tunnel so that thev 
might be hauled up a shaft 40 feet to the surface. Hence the work 
progressed slowly along the line GK, where the débris consisted mainly 
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of large stones, which were dislodged with great skill by Abdallah, our 
best quarryman, who managed to keep his tunnel perfectly safe.. Again 
the work was very difficult along the front wall IJ, for this had been 
quarried for stone and the loose shingle sometimes ran like water. The 
stones of the upper line west of Tower V seemed to have been recently 
stolen, as the old pit was filled with a light-soft soil most dangerous for 
tunneling, but “Isa, one of Warren’s excavators, boxed his tunnel 
beautifully, stepping it down, box by box, as the base of the wall fell, and 
cleverly turning the corner at the inner angle of the tower. The work 
went rapidly around the Tower ABCD, as it is buried in firm brown soil, 
easy to excavate, where it pays 1o make your tunnel high and narrow, 
both for ventilation and ease in removing the stuff. Twelve feet north of 
B the rock rises rapidly and Ahmed neatly accomplished his task of 
driving a tunnel up-hill, stepping nimbly out of the way of the rolling 
stones. 

It was extremely interesting, as well as a tax on the mind, to trace 
these two walls running about in the same line, the one above the other. 
One inconvenience in excavating is that you can never see your whole 
work at one time. For example, after clearing out and measuring one 
partition in the chamber-system we filled up the tunnel with earth from 
another gallery. Indeed during a few days most of our workmen were 
underground. On rainy days this was most convenient. But though 
many people penetrated our tunnels no one but ourselves saw the entire 
work, Still those who looked down Shaft 1 could. form a clear idea of 
what we were following, for at one glance they could see the surface soil, 
the smooth upper wali, its rough rubble foundation? resting on the corner 
G of the drafted old wall, and finally the rock below all. At Shaft 2 
they could see the same archeological stratification with the addition of 
the débris separating the two wall-systems. This d¢ébris was mainly 
brown mould containing potsherds. 

The reader may now begin to understand how this excavation took 
nine weeks, though other shafts were worked at the same time both at 
Siloam and along the Section AB. The filling up of shafts and tunnels 
occupied some days longer, and now the field has resumed its ordinary 
appearance. . Tt will, however, bear a better barley crop next year owing 
to the turning up of the soil. 

We now come to the second division of the season’s work, namely, the 
study of the rock along the Section AB. This extended from a point 
behind the back wall of No. 6 of the chamber-system to B.M. 2479.7 on 
the road coming from Bab Neby Dafid. The direct distance is about 
400 feet, but the shafts employed in reaching the rock and the following 
of clues to right and left bring up the length of shafts and galleries to 
much more than twice that amount. Ground was broken at a point 


1 Tn one of his letters, Dr. Bliss remarks: ‘“‘ The rubble of the later wall is of 
rough stones, large and small, not built in courses, held together by mud with 
a slight admixture of lime. Where this rubble rests in the earth it is 14 feet 
thick” (see above, p. 10), 
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50 feet north of the back wall, the rock was reached at a depth of 31 feet 
6 inches, and a gallery driven south. 

The rock slopes down naturally, and nothing was found but a few 
rude, thin house walls. The red virgin soil still covers the rock and the 
back wall of the chamber-system which we saw standing to a height of 
11 feet, is built down for 7 feet in a trench cut in this virgin soil. 
Returning to the shaft and driving a gallery north, we found nothing but 
insignificant scarps, probably due to quarrying, till we reached the 
aqueduct discovered by Sir Charles Warren. In my report for January, 
1895, I described the aqueduct entering the ancient city at Tower II, and 
gave reasons for supposing it to be identical with Warren’s. On striking 
his aqueduct in our section we followed it westwards as far as it is laid 
down on the map to the road where a blockage occurs. Returning to 
Tower II we followed the aqueduct north-east, further than last year, to 
a blockage 50 yards from the blockage in Warren’s aqueduct to which it 
was still pointing. These blockages are due to air-holes which have been 
filled with fallen débris. That the line traced by Warren and the line 
traced by us are parts of the same aqueduct is clear. ‘The construction is 
exactly similar. In both parts we find the double coats of plaster; a 
similar separation of the plastered bottom; the same finely worked 
corners, in places double; the same marked variations of height and 
breadth. A further proof lies in the levels of the flooring, as there is a 
fall of 1 foot between Tower II and the point where the aqueduct was 
struck in Section AB. Moreover there is roughly smoked in lamp-black 
in the roofing of both parts the bench mark of the Ordnance survey ZR. 

A probable explanation is now afforded for the curious bend taken by 
the aqueduct as observed by Sir Charles Warren. A glance at the plan 
shows that it turns aside to avoid the building which evidently stood in 
the way of its direct course. The minor turns may be attributed to a 
careful feeling after rock levels. 

This square tower, which projects south from a system of chambers, 
has walls of extraordinary thickness. The east and west walls are 
14 feet thick, the south wall 15 feet 11 inches, and the north wall 
7 feet 2inches. They consist of rubble built in courses averaging 20 inches 
high, pointed with strong mortar made of lime and ashes. Only the 
corner stones are dressed, one or two showing a boss. These massive 
walls enclose a chamber only 25 feet square. We sunk to the rock at the 
suuth-west and north-east interior angles of the chamber, finding it filled 
to a considerable height with a solid filling of large rubble set in mortar, 
which had to be quarried out, and which was quite distinct from the walls. 
Pushing towards the centre of the building from the north-east corner, 
we found a sudden drop in the rock, and’ quarrying down through the 
filling for 9 feet we discovered a rock-hewn chamber, whose roof, now 
broken, had originally a barrel-vaulted form. (See ground plan, section, 
and elevations, Pl. III.) This rock-hewn chamber is not in the centre of 
the tower built around it, nor is it in the same line. Though not quite 
rectangular, its dimensions are, roughly speaking, 14 feet long by 10 feet 
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6 inches. The four sides were followed by quarrying through the filling, 
but a solid pier had to be left iu the middle for a support. Still a large 
part of the flooring was seen as we tunneled under this support, reaching 
the centre of the chamber. The approach was originally from the open 
air by a door cut in a scarp, as may be seen by a glance at the rock 
levels in the general plan. 

This scarp is broken away (Section AB), but one rock-cut jamb of the 
door and the door socket still remain. The interior walls are covered with 
fine plaster, very much broken. In the east, west, and north walls occur 
the large recesses and small niches seen in the elevations. One recess has 
a small groove, as if for a shelf. Curiously enough, the rubble filling 
extends within the recesses. Nota single tomb loculus was found. The 
Augustinians have found in their property to the east of this place a rock- 
hewn dwelling, unconnected with tombs, with a similar niche and recess. 
I have examined the tomb chambers on the south side of the Valley of 
Hinnom by way of comparison. I find no chambers without loculi, except 
two that directly connect with tomb-chambers and none containing the 
cupboard-like recesses. We carefully sounded the floor of our chamber, 
which gave no sign of a cavity below. Thus it has no connection from 
within with any other chamber. Outside we followed to the west a scarp 
over which the west wall of the tower is built for 12 feet, when it turns 
south. This scarp, taken in connection with the level rock in front 
of the chamber, suggests that it opened on an open court, but that no 
chambers led from this court from the faces of the east and west scarps 
is proved by the rock, the top of which was traced along the east and 
west sides of the tower. At the points outside the sides of the supposed 
court it is only 4 feet higher than the flooring of the latter. There is 
still room, however, for a parallel chamber to the east, opening from the 
north side of the court, and we are still searching for this. 

This great tower is very curious, but certain points are clear: the rock- 
hewn chamber had a broken roof when the tower was built around, as 
shown by the filling built down into the former ; the tower was not isolated, 
as proved by the lesser thickness of its north wall. The massive walls 
and the equally strong filling mean one of two things: either something 
was meant to be concealed, or a foundation was needed for a tower of 
great height. As far as our investigations have gone, we have found 
nothing but an ordinary ruined rock-hewn dwelling, not worth concealing ; 
hence we argue from the present data that it occurred by chance at the 
spot where a lofty tower was to be built. 

As seen on Pl. III, and more extensively on the general plan, 
it projects from a system of chambers. The wall DE apparently does 
not belong to the system, as it is not bonded into CG, and the masonry 
is ditferent, consisting of small roughly-squared stones set in courses, 
open-joint, and the mortar does not contain the ashes always characteristic 
of that of the tower system. At G we have a true course, and the 
character of FGH is similar to that of the faces of the tower, but of 
smaller stones. The round arch, HI, would thus be an addition at the 
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time of the wall DE. Ina tunnel to the east the wall GH was seen to 
turn to the north. We are also trenching to the west of the north-west 
corner of the tower, but on neither side is there any indication of a wall 
having the extraordinary thickness of those of the tower. On the west 
the rock cistern rules out the possibility of such a wall now existing at 
that point. We have still a few days’ work before the investigation 
becomes entirely exhaustive, but the facts are decidedly against a city 
wall here. Moreover, the masonry of the tower itself has not the character 
of that of a city wall. 

About 12 feet north of the wall KL occurs a chamber, 25 feet by 
19 feet, with a mosaic flooring from 2 to 3 feet above the rock. The walls 
of the chamber are almost entirely ruined, and are of slight thickness. 

The mosaic is in almost perfect preservation. Though buried under 
15 feet of soil, by a careful directing of two tunnels we were able to 
recover the complete pattern (Pl. IV). The plans! explain themselves. 
Mr. Dickie’s task was no light one. To sit on the floor of a hot, damp 
tunnel, 55 feet from the air supply, by the light of four or five candles 
placed in bottles, the air growing thicker every hour, while he measured 
and coloured, and then to emerge into the midst of a cold, rainy 
outside world, was in my view a trying experience. 

In our trench to the east of the corner we found fallen fragments 
of mosaic of a still finer workmanship and more elaborate design and 
colouring, the tesserze being of white, black, grey, two shades of red, and 
two shades of orange. 

Coming from the north and running across the chamber there is a 
drain 2 feet 6 inches broad, and at least 5 feet high. It is cut off by a 
made-up bottom between the chamber and the wall KL of the tower 
system. It is in line with the similar drain to the south, butting up 
against the upper city wall as described at the begiuning of this report. 
A drain was also observed against the outside of the wall GH, abruptly 
cut off by a wall of the tower system. This may be a branch of the 
mosaic drain. This latter appears to furnish a key to the chronclogy- 
of the various discoveries at this point. The drain is of course later 
than the mosaic. It also seems to be earlier than the tower system, 
which interrupts its natural path, though it is directly cut off by the 
made-up bottom only 12 feet north of the wall KL. Even supposing 
that it turned west, and is identical with the drain at J, in this case it 
was cut off by the tower system. The aqueduct seems to have been 
diverted to avoid the already existing tower. We thus have the mosaic: 
as the oldest and the aqueduct as the most recent of these various 
constructions. The mosaic is probably not older than early Roman 
times, hence the aqueduct may be that of Pontius Pilate, whose great 
work of bringing water to the city caused such a tumult among the ioe 
Confirmative of this hypothesis is the fact that the pottery found between 
the aqueduct and the mosaic is Roman or later, while that found in 

1 The plon showing the mosaic pattern in colours can be seen at the bitte: 
of the Fund. 
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connection with the lower south wall is mainly Jewish. Roman tiles 
were found bedded in the filling of the great tower north of the aqueduct. 
Drawings of the pottery and other objects found in our excavations will, 
I hope, be ready for the April Statement. 

From the mosaic north to the fork of the road, in one gallery driven 
on the rock, nothing appeared but a few rude, thin house walls. These, 
though carefully examined, are omitted from the plan as they would 
merely appear as unedifying scratches. Under the fork of the road we 
struck a wall, standing to a considerable height, and showing a vertical 
joint. Breaking through, we found that this indicated the outside 
corner of one house with a wall of another system of houses extending 
from it to the east. The south wall of the house to the right was 
roughly built in courses from 153 inches to 27 inches high; its east 
wall, though clearly traced by the débris banked against it, consists 
of much broken rubble, without a decided face. It evidently had been 
used as the west wall of the cellarage of the system of contemporary 
houses to the left. The south wall of these was traced for some 35 feet 
to the east, and its thickness found at three places to be only from 
4 to 5 feet. The masonry consists of roughly-squared rubble, set in 
courses 12 inches to 14 inches high, resting on ruder foundations. 
Partitions were found running to the north and south. Some few feet 
from the end of the tunnel, a drain, coming from the north-east, breaks 
through the wall. This drain is 2 feet broad, about 4 feet high, and 
its bottom is not on the rock. In character it resembles the drain 
crossing the mosaic, with which it seems to be identical, as we did not 
see it in our gallery which ran to the west of a line connecting these two 
bits of drain. 

Returning to the corner of the house described above, we pushed 
north along its east wall under the road, when we came upon a small 
birket extending back of the house, thus indicating the northern limit 
of the latter. The birket has curiously curved sides, its bottom is rock 
and its walls are plastered. The south wall is only 18 inches thick. 
Breaking through the north wall, which is thicker, we found ourselves in 
a chamber 5 feet broad, with walls similarly plastered. It has not the 
shape of the birket, being rectangular, but it may also be a birket con- 
nected with the other. From this point for 9 feet north the work was 
extremely ditticult. The top of our tunnel showed set foundation work, 
resting on débris through which the tunnel was driven. Its path crossed 
the mouth of a large rock-hewn cistern. The mouth is choked up, but 
not closed of set purpose, by a large fallen stone, and the interior is only 
partly filled with débris. 

Three or four feet beyond the cistern’s mouth we struck iis back of a 
stone. On our removing this, a quantity of loose shingle poured into 
our tunnel through the orifice. When the stream of shingle stopped, 
Abu-Selim was able to stick his head through the hole and announce 
that the removed stone, the back of which we had seen, belonged toa 


wall facing north. However, attempts made to enlarge the hole resulted 
B2 
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in a fresh stream of shingle and larger stones. I could not now put my 
head through to see how dangerous a cavity had been made under the road. 
Accordingly we were forced to open a shaft from the road, and sank 
down near the north face of this wall, which consists of quarry-picked 
stones, badly squared, pinned up with chips and set in coarse mortar, 
the courses varying from 11} inches to 13} inches high. This face rests 
on the rock, and was seen standing to a height of 11 feet to a point only 
6 feet under the road. The question of its breadth is not clear, but in 
no case can it be city wall. If the foundation work seen at the top of 
the tunnel belongs to it, then it might have been 8 feet thick, but in this 
case it was built over the choked up cistern, and its south face rested on 
débris. This fact would militate against its being a city wall, as the outer 
face of a city wall at this point should face south, and it is unlikely that 
the outer face of a city wall should rest on débris while the inner face 
rested on rock. 

If the mouth of the cistern were outside of it, then the south face 
(now ruined) could only give a breadth of 4 feet, too small for a city wall. 

Continuing towards the north 7 feet beyond this wall, we found steps 
descending at the angle of a cistern or reservoir. Walls and steps are 
of rock, both covered with cement of lime and ashes. The construction 
is similar to that of “Cistern I,” found during our first season, and 
discussed on p. 255 of the Statement for October, 1894. Driving on we 
found this cistern filled with loose débris containing large stones, the 
dislodging of which again threatened to undermine the road, and we 
were reluctantly obliged to open a fresh shaft a few feet beyond the 
point where our tunnel had become dangerous. As the cistern did not 
continue to the point of this shaft we may take its breadth at about 
19 feet. The east and west dimension was not ascertained. 

From the large stones which had arrested our progress we had guessed 
that we were near a wall, and this appeared in the newly made shaft. 
The facing stones have all disappeared, but the line of the inner packing 
runs east and west. Before following it we thought best first to find 
its breadth. As its ruined top lies only 43 feet under the road surface 
we ran an open trench to the north. To our astonishment we pushed 
along the top for 23 feet before we reached the northern face, which 
consists of well-set drafted stones, evidently an outside face. 

Sinking to the rock, we pushed east, soon finding a corner, and then 
followed the wall south, the masonry becoming more and more ruined 
till the one course remaining came to an end ata distance of 243 feet, 
which brought us to within a short space of the point where we had seen 
the face-robbed wall, The mystery was now explained. Our open 
trench had been driven along the top of the east wall of a building. We 
had first struck its south side, just short: of the south-east outer angle ; 
we had then found its north side, near B.M. 2479.7; then the north-east 
outer angle, and had worked our way back to the south-east corner. 'The 
character and size of the masonry (the upper courses averaging 24 inches) 
suggest that this is a tower in a city wall. Our trench across the top 
shows that the walls (if walls there were) are at least 8 feet thick, hence 
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the tower was probably solid, as no sufficient space remains for a chamber. 
We followed the north face to the west, but the masonry suddenly breaks 
off, and we are still searching for clues. The discovery of this supposed 
tower throws light on the nature of the wall seen 8 yards to the south. 
They cannot be two independent-city walls, as they are too close together, 
and stand at the same level and to the same height. They cannot be 
parts of the same wall. And if either of them be city wall, it is the 
northern tower that shows the characteristics. Thus the southern wall 
appears to be part of a dwelling. 

As half of this report is taken up with the Section AB, which was cut 
to ascertain whether any other walls ran across the line north of A, I am 
sorry that at the only two places where a city wall possibly runs the 
returns are incomplete. I have already delayed the report ever one post, 
but a buried city regards not the sailings of steamers, and is coy in 
revealing her secrets. ' 

The map on which this season’s work is laid down contains also last 
year’s work, which appeared on a map in the January Statement. The 
discrepancy in the positions of the wall as observed in a comparison of 
the two maps is thus explained : starting from a fixed point, I laid down 
the direction of the wall as given by the prismatic compass; the survey 
was correct absolutely, but I had not then learned what was the local 
difference between true and magnetic north ; this has been since ascer- 
tained ; a fresh survey by Mr. Dickie has established the correctness of 
mine, and he has laid all the discoveries down in their proper relation to 
the Ordnance Survey, with check measurements from fixed points. The 
alteration in the direction of the wall immediately west of the tower at 
Jewish Cemetery was anticipated by my remark at the bottom of p. 17 
of the January Quarterly Statement. 

Since the last report was sent the work has been driven at full speed, 
only one day having been lost. We have also picked up the line of wall 
crossing the mouth of the Tyropceon, its base having been reached with 
great difficulty in a shaft 37 feet deep, where the sewage oozing from 
the pool is most unpleasant. Thus far the rains have not interrupted 
the work, as during one fearful storm we were fortunate enough to 
pursue two or three tunnels, and shift the earth to others which were 
finished with. But this is not a chance that often occurs. The work 
of the party has been, on the whole, good. The alternation of heat and 
cold is what makes the Jerusalem climate so trying. Several of our 
workmen have been drafted into the reserve. The labourers pursue the 
work of mining with great courage, and when I asked Ahmed, who 
had got among wicked-looking dédris, whether he was afraid, he 
replied: ‘I fear but one thing, and that is that you put another man 
in my place.” Abu Selim manages the diggers, land-owners, and crop- 
owners with his usual tact. The owner with whom we did not come to 
terms Jast year has proved himself not only an admirable man of 
business but a perfect gentleman, as the bargain once made this 


* Only a portion of this map is reproduced in the present number. 
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summer he has never been near us save for a friendly visit, which we 
would like repeated. 

Our relations with the Imperial Museum at Constantinople are 
cordial, through its Director, H. E. Hamdi Bey, and our genial Commis- 
sioner, Ibrahim Effendi, who both are deeply interested in the progress 
of the work. 

In closing I would beg indulgence for the hurried style of this report, 
which has been written under great pressure. The pen was often 
dropped during the midst of a sentence, when I was summoned from 
the tent to make a descent underground. 


JERUSALEM, December 8th, 1895. 


‘ 


REPORT ON TOMBS DISCOVERED NEAR SUR BAHIR. 
By Arcuipatp C. Dicxin, A.R.I.B.A. 


On my return to Jerusalem after a two weeks’ holiday up the country, I 
was instructed by Dr. Bliss to report on some tembs which he had 
discovered on a hill about a mile due east from the village of Sar Bahir, 
from which itis separated by a ravine. The initial discovery was made 
by some natives, who were digging on the crest of the hill for broken 
pottery. They reported it at once to Dr. Bliss, who immediately 
visited the place and found it to be a cell enclosing a very interesting series 
of tombs. 

Accompanied by Ibrahim Effendi, I started on the morning of 
12th October, equipped with the necessary implements for the accurate 
plotting of the building, and the no less necessary lunch basket or lunch 
“hurj,” as it may more appropriately be called in this country. Three 
workmen preceded us, whom we overtook at the base of the hill after an 
hour’s ride over the now barren and unfruitful hills lying to the south of 
the city. 

A general survey of the hill top gave me but little light on the 
position of the tombs, as the entrance had been filled up since Dr. Bliss’s 
visit. Everywhere were signs of a disturbed surface, but in no place 
could I find any clue to lead me to the object of my visit. At last, after 
careful examination and a little hand excavating, in what seemed to me 
to be the most recently disturbed soil, a welcome voussoir peeped out of the 
crumbling earth followed by another of the same. Here I set the men to 
work, and after an hour’s digging I was able to squeeze myself into the 
building at the apex of the vault, just where the steps lead down to the 
cell, The débris had all fallen from this aperture, and consequently more 
than half of the interior was practically empty, hence the inside excava- 
tion only consisted of minor pickings here and there, to find real 
bottoms, true corners, thicknesses, &c. x 
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The building can best be described as a rectangular, semicircular, 
barrel-vaulted cell, measuring 6 feet 1 inch wide by 49 feet 3 inches long ; 
the height from the bottom of floor tombs to apex of vault being 
11 feet 11 inches. Six semicircular-arched recesses, 3 feet 3 inches deep, 
6 feet 2 inches wide, and 5 feet 3 inches high, on each side form the side 
tombs, and the floor is divided into 12 compartments, 6 feet 04 inch long, 
2 feet 95 inches wide, and 2 feet 7 inches high, by dwarf walls, 10 inches 
thick, thus forming the floor tombs. The entrance at the east end has 
five steps, which end abruptly at the face of the wall. The masonry of 
the stair walls is diagonally bedded, parallel to the rake of the steps, the 
upper course being the springing course of a sloping vault, which must 
have intersected the main vault at the broken part. At the west end is 
a small opening (now built up), measuring 3 feet by 12 inches, abutting 
up to the apex of the vault. The cell is partly cut out of the solid rock 
and partly built. In the lower part the rock has been faced up and 
made good in cement and stones, but in the upper part of the recesses 
the natural rock projects slightly forward. The masonry is fine pick 
dressed, with chiselled margins well set and close jointed with fine 
trowel-keyed pointing, courses averaging 15 inches high. The floor 
tombs must have been covered with stone slabs, although no signs of 
them now remain. Broken parts show that the fronts of the tombs had 
been formed by a thin division or slab of very strong concrete, made of 
lime, pottery, and small stones 4 inches thick and 2 feet 6 inches high, 
bonded into the side piers at the small checks shown on plan. Stone 
slabs would seem to one to be the most natural and simple method of 
construction, but in every tomb where any remains of the fronts 
ex‘sted I observed the same peculiarity, the check heads being in many 
cases broken off, evidently when the tombs were destroyed. No remains 
of the covers exist, but it is probable that they were of slabs resting on 
the concrete wall, and the 4-inch projection at the back of the recess. 
The bottoms are made up of the same character of concrete as I have 
already described. 

Not a vestige of the contents of these tombs remains, although it is 
certain that they were almost all used, from the way in which the edges 
and checks of the piers have been destroyed and the fronts broken off, 
as well as from the cement beds and joints which can be seen on the 
bearings for the covers. Recess No. 10 appears for some reason or other 
to have been unused, as there are no checks in the piers and no evidence 
to show that its orignal form has been disturbed. The ruthless hand of 
the robber seems to have confined itself to the tombs and their contents 
as all the other parts of the building are in perfect preservation, and the 
whole structure looks as fresh and new as the day it was built. Indeed, 
although it is probable that it has existed since Byzantine times, were 
it not for the blackened stones above the lamp-rings hanging from the 
apex of the vault, it would be difficult to believe that one was not 
measuring up a recently-completed building to satisfy the demands of a 
nineteenth century builder. Jt is curious that such a building could have 
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remained so complete, when only 3 feet of débris protected it from the 
ravages of the Arab. 

A study of the surrounding ground above shows that the tombs may 
have been under a larger building of some sort, situated within a quad- 
rangle, measuring, roughly speaking, about 70 yards square. At 
the north-east, just on the verge of the descending rock, can be seen 
two courses of masonry, which might have been the corner of the 
enclosure. The east wall is also distinctly traceable for some distance, 
running exactly at right angles to the tombs. The south and west lines 
of walls are inferred from the ridges of débris and fallen stones, there 
being a distinct rise of ground everywhere inside these lines. No hewn 
stones are seen above the tombs, or to the north of the enclosure. There 
is a large rock-cut and plaster cistern within the enclosure to the north- 
east of the tombs, with a Latin cross modelled on the plaster. 

The site is entirely surrounded by deep valleys, except at the south- 
west, where it is connected by a narrow neck to the adjoining hill.) A 
bright autumn day gave us a splendid view of the surrounding country. 
The Frank mountain loomed and Bethlehem glittered on the south, 
while the sparkling Mount of Olives and the interesting but dismal 
village of Bethany attracted the eye to the north. The hill village of 
Str Baéhir, ragged and picturesque on the west, inked the circle of view, 
which on the east was completed by the barren sandy “ knowes” leading 
to the Dead Sea, with the intense blue belt of water beyond, terminating 
in the clear, soft tones of the indescribable, unpaintable blue mountains 
of Moab. 


A JOURNEY EAST OF THE JORDAN AND THE 
DEAD SEA, 1895. 


By Gray “Hina, Esq. 
[Al rights reserved.] 


We desired to reach Petra from the north. No European has, so far as 
I know, visited this most interesting place either from the north or the 
south for a good many years, and it has hitherto been very difficult of 
approach from the north, We made an attempt which failed in 1890. 
It is fully described in my book, “ With the Beduins.” We tried again in 
1891 and in 1893 under the charge of Sheikh Hazdh of the Beni Sakhr 
tribe, keeping on those occasions to the east of the Derb el Haj, but had not 
got far when we were driven back—in 1891 by the Beni Sakhr fighting 
with the Keraki, and in 1893 by the Aenezeh attacking the Beni Sakhr. 
Since 1893, however, the Turkish Government has established military 
posts at Dhibin, Kerdk, and Ma’an, in addition to one at Madeba 
established in that year, and they were now said to be in process of 
establishing one at Shobek, so that the road to Petra from the north 
appeared to be no longer attended with great difficulty or danger. % 
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This then was our fourth attempt, and it succeeded no better than the 
other three. Our plan was to make a preliminary excursion to the east 
of the Derb el Haj under the care of Sheikh Anad Ibn Madhiof the Beni 
Sakhr, who was to wait for us at Kalat Zerka, and who undertook to show 
us Umm el Jemal and the country to the south of that place, and then to. 
proceed to Kerak, Ma’an, and Petra. But we found that an order had 
been recently issued prohibiting travellers from going to Wady Musa 
(Petra) without special leave from Consfantinople. The British Consul at 
Jerusalem was kind enough to telegraph at our request to the Embassy at 
Constantinople asking that leave might be obtained for us, but we waited 
six days without any answer being received. 

Then all preparations having been made for a journey we could wait 
no longer, and started from our house, near Jerusalem, on the 18th of 
March, in charge of our old friend and Dragoman, George Mabbedy, in 
search of Sheikh Anad, having arranged that when an answer should come 
from the Embassy it should be sent by special messenger to Madeba, 
where we intended to go after the contemplated expedition to the east of 
the Derb el Haj. 

We did not intend to trouble the Adwan Sheikhs to conduct us across 
their territory, which is the first to be passed after crossing the Jordan, 
as we had often traversed this part of the country before; but Sheikhs 
Fallach and Shebeeb, of that tribe, who had accompanied us on previous. 
occasions, were not disposed to lose their baksheesh, and discovering that 
we were on the move bore down on us at Jericho, and took possession of 
us. The Adwan Bedawy, called in my book Abu Seyne, who always 
accompanies us on our journeys in this direction, and who had made the 
arrangement with Anad, was also with us. Fallach and Shebeeb 
demanded 12 napoleons for conducting us to Kalat Zerka, and on our 
objecting gave us the pleasing intelligence that they had sent to inform 
Sheikh H4zah, of the Beni Sakhr, that we were going to the country of that 
tribe with Anad instead of with him, and that in consequence Hzdh was 
awaiting the arrival of Anad at Kalat Zerka with the intention of killing 
him. We knew the ways of the Adwan, however, and did not allow 
ourselves to be moved by this statement. Ultimately, with the help of 
the Effendi at Jericho, who manages the boats now afloat on the Dead 
Sea, we agreed with Fallach and Shebeeb for 6 napoleons. We stayed a 
day at Jericho in order to make an expedition by the row boat. A good 
south wind filled its sails, and blew with such force that very little rowing 
was necessary to enable us to ascend the river, and we went in three hours 
from its mouth to the Greek pilgrim bathing place—a very interesting 
and pleasant trip. 

The next day passing the Jordan by the wooden bridge recently 
reconstructed, we came to Tell Nimrin and the tombs of the Adwan 
Sheikhs, in which there lay one of the sons and the chief wife of ’Ali Diab, 
the Sheikh of the Adwan, both of whom we had met in former years. 
Since our return home we hear that the great Ali the Wolf himself, has 
been put to rest there also. After lunching and resting here, we rode on 
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over the beautiful country, fresh and flower-bearing after the rains, and 
entered a winding glen, following which we came in two hours to ’Ain 
Jériah, where we found our tents pitched near the spring, and some long 
grass good for the four-footed animals. 

The next day brought us through a pretty woodland and rocky country 
to Esweile, on the top of the high land to the south of the depressed plain 
called El Bukeia, and we there heard that Anad was encamped within 
two hours of us. We sent to seek for him, and before long he appeared 
riding on his dromedary. But we had hardly begun to talk to him when 
some soldiers came up from El Bukeia with a message from the Kaimakam 
of Salt, who they said was encamped below, to tell us that he had heard 
we were going with Anad, but that the latter could not take us safely, 
that the Beduin were fighting the Drnses to the north, and each other to 
the east, and that the Kaimakam could not be responsible for any mis- 
fortune which might befall us if we trusted ourselves to Anad. We rode 
down to the Kaimakam’s camp, where he sat in state with cavalry about him 
and a crowd of Beduin onlookers, and produced our passport and teskeré. 
The Kaimakam repeated his warning, adding that Anad was not one of 
the principal Sheikhs of the Beni Esa, or sons of Esau (a branch of the 
Beni Sakhr), and was not powerful enough to protect us, that owing to the 
want of rain that winter the Aenezeh were encamped more to the west 
than usual, and that Umm el Jemal and the country south of that place 
which we wanted to visit were the scenes of constant conflicts. These 
statements were confirmed by the chief Sheikh of the Sardiyeh (another 
branch of the Beni Sakhr), who was present, who added that neither he 
nor Sheikh HA&zih with 500 horsemen would make us safe from a 
“Ghazzu” in that part of the country. We retumed crestfallen to our 
camp, and found that Anad had fled upon his dromedary. 

The Kaimakam presently mounted the hill with a troop of soldiers, 
and offered to follow Anad and arrest him until he should return the 
10 napoleons, but we knowing that these must have been spent, and 
having no wish to put so wild locking a creature into durance vile, 
declined the offer. Then the Kaimakam and the soldiers having departed 
we sent Abu Seyne to look for Anad, who returned and told us he had 
but his wife and children and dromedary left, and could pay back nothing, 
so we bade him go in peace. The weather was cold and windy on these 
heights, and we cut down a large branch off an old dead tree, and made 
a bonfire to rejoice our men and ourselves withal. 

The day following was one of the most delightful we have ever spent 
east of the Jordan. An hour’s ride brought us to the head of the 
beautiful well-wooded Wady Sir, which descends in many a curve to 
the pretty village of Sir, where are houses and mills recently built by 
Circassian settlers. The Syrian oaks were putting forth their first green ; 
and on the branches of one some goats were walking, having evidently 
jumped on to it from the high bank close by. A stream appeared after 
we had been about an hour in the Wady, and grew stronger as we 
descended. After three hours’ riding in this most charming valley we 
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halted to lunch in a delightful nook, under high rocks which protected 
us from the wind and sun, and enjoyed a sweet open-air siesta on our 
travelling carpet. The Sheikh of the Sardiyeh, who had ridden part of 
the way with us, left us here. George wanted to buy his mare, which 
had, he said, a written genealogy of 58 generations. She was said to 
have been taken in war from Ibn Raschid, the great Sheikh of the 
Rowallah, but whether the genealogical tree was captured also did not 
appear. ‘The Sheikh, however, declined”all offers, saying that she was 
beyond price. 

At the village of Sir there is a remarkable Syrian oak. It sits upon 
the bare rock at the top of a precipitous cliff 20 or 25 feet high. Some of 
its roots no doubt strike into the slopimg hillside behind it, but others 
run right down the rocky face of the cliff to the soil im the valley below. 
Probably the moisture which enabled the roots to grow downwards came 
from the drippings down the rock. There are many caves in the Wady 
Sir artificially cut or enlarged, two or three of several storeys—one built 
up with walls and windowed like a house. An hour more and we were 
in sight of the caves and ruins of ’Arak el Emir, at the foot of which the 
Sir runs. Both caves and ruins are too well known to need description 
here. After revisiting them we crossed the Sir and encamped on the 
hillside to the east of it. In the evening I walked up the glen, keeping 
as near to the stream as I could get. It is lined with magnificent 
oleanders and Syrian oaks. I noticed one splendid castor-oil tree, and 
the ground was carpeted with lovely wild flowers, amongst which were 
cyclamens, red anemones, tulips, daisies, yellow marguerites, pink linum 
rubrum, and wild peas of all colours. At night we had a glorious 
bonfire of Jericho thorns and “ dancing and delight” of the Beduin. 

We had sent to a camp of the Beni Sakhr, which was within an hour 
or two, to invite the sons of the late Sheikh Zottam el Faiz to come to visit 
us, hoping to make with them an arrangement for safe conduct somewhere 
in their country, near to which we now were ; and to our joy some of the 
head men responded to the invitation, and undertook to take us to a 
place we had heard of before, and indeed once seen afar off by the light of 
sunset—the ruined castle of Khauranee, which we afterwards found to be 
about 21 miles east of the Derb el Haj. 

The next day we ascended the shoulder of a hill to the southward of 
the place where we had encamped the night before, and entered on the 
splendid gorge of Wady Naatir, keeping several hundred feet above the 
stream on the north side of it. We passed above a waterfall, which we could 
hear but not see, descended to a brook bordered by very large oleanders 
whose waters fell into the stream below, ascended the opposite slope which 
was beautifully wooded and crowded with wild flowers, and entered on 
al open moorland with craggy limestone heights rising out of it. Here 
we met great herds of the cattle and camels of the Beni Sakhr, and a son 
of Zottam joined us. We passed an old cistern with a well-built stone 
arch, and after lunching under a rock which sheltered us from the wind, 
‘we reached, in half an hour’s further ride, the encampment of our 
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newest friend, where we had to sit a long time while a dish of rice and 
sugar was prepared, and coffee was roasted, ground, and served. Heavy 
showers of rain pierced through the worn-out old tent and wet us some- 
what ; their best tents they told ns had been taken from them by the 
Aenezeh in the recent war. 

When the rain slackened we rode on to Yaduideh, which was near at 
hand on higher land, and where we found our camp. At this place there 
is a solitary house with outbuilding, belonging to a native of Western 
Palestine, who has bought land and cultivates it, but we were told under 
great difficulties, owing to the free and easy notions about the property 
of others entertained by the Beni Sakhr. Furious squalls of rain tore 
round our tent, and it seemed-strange to be informed, as we were, that 
there was no water east of this place, and that the cisterns of Umm 
Moghr were dry. We hoped, however, that the rain now falling after a 
long drought would give some supply, and that we might be able to 
encamp at that place, and from it to reach Khauranee. The Beni Sakhr 
told us of other places of interest in their territory, but said, owing to: 
the lateness of the season and the absence of rain, it would be almost 
impossible to get beyond Khauranee, and that there would be con- 
siderable danger even in getting there, but that if we would come to 
visit them early in February they could take us as far as JOf. Some 
day I hope we may be able to act on this suggestion. 

We had a fearful storm of wind and rain in the night, but blue sky 
appeared in the morning, and the heavy downpour made us still more 
hopeful about the water supply to the eastward. The Sheikhs could not 
say whether they could take us to any place except Khauranee if water 
was found, until they consulted our old friend, their brother Hazdh, who 
they said was not far off, but with whom they had had a serious quarrel. 
This, as we were told, had arisen from the fact that Haz4h had persuaded 
some of his young nephews to go with him on a raid against the Aenezeh,. 
without consulting their father, and several of the young men had been 
killed in the affair. The Sheikhs sent a horseman to Umm Moghr to see 
if there was any water there, and we had to wait another day for his. 
return. 

The weather being now fine, we could walk about and look at the ruins, 
for there are on this hilltop masses of the same kind of shapeless ruins 
as are found at Hesban, el ’All, and many other places in the uplands 
of Moab. In addition, there are here arched recesses cut out of the rock, 
the purpose of which we could not guess, and part of a tower tomb, like 
several which exist near the Haj road—smaller and inferior editions of 
the fine one near Amman ; also many rock cisterns, some water, a pool 
or reservoir, caves—some built in with arches—and sarcophagi, and some 
small circular basins cut in the rock, of a kind often met with east of the 
Jordan, 

This day, greatly to our astonishment, there arrived at our camp. 
Arar Ibn Jésy, the Sheikh of Petra. How long and greatly we had 
wished to meet this man! He recollected the letter which we had sent. 
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him in 1890: his dispatching in reply a messenger with a paper bearing 
an impression of his seal, as testimony of his authority, to warn us 
against the danger of proceeding further towards Petra, owing to the 
fighting of the tribes in front of us, and his commissioning his relative 
to assist us out of the difficulty into which we had got with the 
Ghawarineh. Could we induce him to conduct.us now? But it appeared 
that he had come out of Petra with all his tribe on account of some 
quarrel or dispute, and he said he could riot go back for the present. He 
offered to send his negro slave in charge of us, but we thought that 
Avar’s authority being withdrawn from the Valley of Moses, the pro- 
tection of the dark gentleman in question would scarcely be sufficient, 
and seeing that special leave, which we still hoped to receive, was 
absolutely necessary, we declined this offer. Arar said that a party 


Unum Mocnr, Gatrway. 


of Europeans had been to Petra about ten years ago (this would, no 
doubt, be Professor Hull’s party), and another about two years after that; 
but that since then no Europeans had been there. 

That night, while Abu Seyne and several of our men were feasting 
at the Beduin camp, a thief got into our sleeping tent and carried off a 
box, but my wife waking and raising an alarm, and George running after 
him promptly with a sword, he dropped his prize, and was lost in the 
darkness. 

The next morning we hired four camels from the Beni Sakhr to carry 
water from Ydaduideh (as the messenger reported but little water at 
Umm Mogbr, and none to the east of that place), and we started in the 
beautiful fresh air and sunshine. We steered first south-east to Rufeisah 
and then a little north of east to Umm Moghr. We passed between 
two hills, each covered with ruins, which appeared to answer to the 
places marked on the Palestine Exploration Map as Hawar and El 
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Khuman, both of which the Beni Sakhr called Looban. An hour and 
a half’s more riding brought us to the Haj road, near, as far as I could 
judge, to the spot marked on the map as “ Khan es Zeit,” but this name 
was unknown to the Beni Sakhr, nor did we pass or see any building 
here. Neither did they know the name “ Kusr el Ahla,” as to the north 
of where we were, although so marked on the map, but they say there is 
a “ Kasr el Ahl” near to Umm Ragas, and that this is the only “ Kasr” 
of that name in this part of the country. They told us that there was 
no Khan or ruin on the Haj road north of the place where we crossed it, 
until one comes to Kalat Zerka, which we had visited in 1893. 

On the road we bought a sheep for a majidie. After passing vast 
swarms of young locusts crawling and jumping on the ground, we came 
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Umm Moeur, Hieuesr Point, 


in 1 hour 25 minutes from the Haj road to Umm Moghr, first visited by 
us in 1891, which stands on a range of hills about 300 feet high, running 
north and south. As I could not on this occasion see in the Palestine 
Exploration Map any spot of which I was sure, from Umm Moghr I 
went to a hill rather higher, about 300 yards to the west of it, and there 
took the following bearings by prismatic compass:—Umm Shetta 
(Mashita), 225° ; Es Samik, 270°; Jebel Shehan, 218°; Umm el Amad, 
265° ; Khauranee, 105°. I estimated that Umm Moghr is about four 
miles east of the Haj road. 

There are ruins of considerable extent at this place, remains of walls, 
and of a tower on the highest part, no doubt the citadel, very numerous 
cisterns, and arched subterranean vaults. Base Corinthian capitals, and 
stones ornamented in the Byzantine style, are lying about. In the walls 
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of what I call the citadel I noticed very large flint stones roughly 
squared, which I had not seen elsewhere in the ruins of the land of 
Moab. 

South-east from the citadel 800 paces is a large open reservoir for 
water, the cement adhering in many places to the stone walls, but the 
whole is in a ruinous state. There are two flights of steps descending 
into it. It is 33 paces square and about 20 feet deep ; 110 paces further, 
or 910 south-east from the citadel, is a’ruined triple stone gateway or 
covered passage. But between Umm Moghr and this reservoir and 
gateway I did not see any signs of building. There were, however, 
numerous rock-cut cisterns. At Umm Moghr we found a little clean 
water in a cistern, which was very welcome, as the water in our skins was 
very muddy. 

The night of that day (26th March) ended Ramadan, and four sheep- 
were killed for a great feast. In the evening who should ride up but 
Sheikh Hazth! It was like a play: one important character turning up: 
after another upon the stage. Dismounting, he looked haughtily at his 
brethren and nephew, and then kissed George and me on both cheeks, 
and saluting my wife in a most friendly manner, entered our tent. Then 
slowly came in one brother Jeruah (“‘ Wounds,” a warlike name, and so 
considered honourable), then another, Mohammed, and last of all, still 
more slowly, the nephew, Enhér. HAzah offered to take us to see not 
only Khauranee but several other ruins unknown to Europeans, and we 
set ourselves to work to bring about a reconciliation between him and 
the rest. 

A fire was made on the ground between three large stones, on which 
a great cauldron containing the flesh of two sheep seethed in leben was 
placed, a man with a large wooden ladle keeping the savoury mess 
stirring. Our friends were happy that Ramadan was over, and that they 
might eat, drink, and smoke when they felt inclined. Abu Seyne did 
not feel so cheerful, however. He had recently killed one of the Beni 
Sakhr (the man he said in some long-previous conflict had killed his. 
father), and stolen camels and camp furniture from the tribe, so that he 
doubted of his reception ; but the Sheikhs all promised, out of regard for 
us, that he should be safe in their hands while he was with us in our 
service, and this promise they faithfully kept, and they welcomed him 
to the feast, reserving their rights of vengeance for another time. The 
chief nominally amongst those present was Fowwaz, the eldest son of 
Zottam and nephew of H4zah, but H4zah, by age, force of character, and 
ability, took the lead. George urged all to peaceable feelings and for- 
giveness, and at last they sat down together, saying, in reference to the 
poor dead nephews, “The living are better than the dead,” “God grant 
you other ones,” and as they uttered these and such-like Beduin philo- 
sophical remarks it seemed as if all iil-blood were forgotten. 

The next morning at 7 we started for Khauranee, intending to visit 
it and return to Umm Moghr the same day. We had seen it clearly the 
evening before by the light of the setting sun in the distance to the 
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eastward. We left our camp standing at Umm Moghr, taking with us 
George, the Beni Sakhr Sheikhs, and two of our strongest and most trust- 
worthy men. The day was grey and gloomy, with a cold west wind. 
We steered a little to the south of east. In 20 minutes we came to the 
remains of a large shallow, square reservoir surrounded by hillocks, which 
looked as if they concealed ruins. About 20 minutes further on we 
passed a similar place. After that all signs of former habitation ceased, 
nor did we notice any old cisterns to the east of the last-mentioned place. 
We several times crossed a winding dry watercourse. We put upa hare 
which the Beni Sakhr on their fleet mares ran down, and caught sight 
of a wolf, and some jackals and gazelles. In about. 3 hours the scanty 
grass had disappeared, and dark flint gravel became plentiful. In 4 hours 
30 minutes of fast riding we had got within about 2 miles of Khauranee, 
which we saw to be a large square building standing on a platform of 
flint raised about 50 feet from the plain. 

Several of our Sheikhs rode up the hill in advance to reconnoitre, and 
having reached the top and disappeared from view, suddenly reappeared 
galloping down it and waving us to go back with all speed, which we 
hasted to do. Soon one (Mohammed) overtook us and reported that 
they had seen forty horsemen in the castle and about it, and that these 
were pursuing us, and if they overtook would rob and perhaps shoot 
us, So on we fled for our lives, our horses sharing the fear, and tearing 
over ground full of holes, where we were afraid of their coming down. 
Tt seemed as if the great plain could never shelter us, and we knew 
that good as our horses were, the pursuers would be better mounted, and 
far better riders than we. But there was no time for speech, only 
for silent, impetuous, unhesitating flight. After about an hour (for, 
so it seemed, though perhaps not really so long) of this tearing work 
Sheikh Mohammed called a halt, and thankfully we got off our dripping 
beasts and prepared to rest. But Mohammed made us mount again, 
although he allowed us to proceed more slowly. So on we eatt 
again, wondering what next. Buta little later our other Sheikhs came 
up riding fast, and told us it was a false alarm, as the horsemen in 
question turned out to belong to the camp of Sheikha, the widow of 
Zottam el Faiz, who had her camp behind Khauranee. Would we go 
back? Not to-day. Only let us rest a bit in peace. 

We found a large dirty puddle in which our horses were glad to 
drink, and then we had to plod on siowly for four hours more to rejoin 
our camp—a hard and trying day for my wife. But determined not to 
be beaten we resolved to set out again next day, taking our camp with 
us, sleep in the castle of Khauranee, and if we found Sheikha’s camp 
at hand, to make afresh start from thence, and get two days further 
to the east until we should reach a place of pereunial water supply called 
Azrak, which Hazih described as existing there, from whence we could, 
going south, see another ruin of great importance of which we had 
heard. 

So the next morning (28th March) we rose early, sleepy as we were, 
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emptied the remains of the water in the cistern of Umm Moghr into our 
skins, and started with our tents for Khauranee. It was again a cold 
grey windy day, but we feasted in the thought of what we were to see. 
As to danger no one in this country can tell when it comes, or when it 
is passed. After 5 hours’ ride we got a good supply of milk from a 
camel which we met, and which our Beduin milked, and we enjoyed 
a delicious drink, for the water in our skins, being the dregs of the 
cistern, was too horrible to swallow. We saw a herd of gazelles, and 
one was shot. We halted again below the plateau, and again our Sheikhs 
ascended to see if all was safe, for on the way we had met a man who 
told us that Sheikha’s camp had just moved northward, At the end 
of 6 hours we reached Khauranee. Our mules and camels carrying 
the water were longer on the journey, and from the time they took 
I estimate the distance as 21 miles east of Umm Moghr, which would 
make it about 27 east of the Haj road. This estimate, however, can be 
checked by the bearings which I have given above. On reaching this 
place all feelings of fatigue left us for joy at having succeeded at last. 


CASTLE OF KHAURANEE. 


Khauranee is a square castle, 40 paces each way, with half towers 
at the corners, and quarter towers on each side of the gateway, which 
is in the middle of the east wall. The castle is built to the cardinal 
points of the compass, the outer walls (which are in an almost perfect 
state) being about 28 feet high, and pierced for arrows. In the centre is 
a courtyard 16 paces square. Opening from this on the ground floor are 
several large chambers, apparently once used as stables, and above are 
many smaller rooms, amongst them chapels with little Norman arches 
in the upper part of the rooms, and Christian devices. The upper storey 
is approached by a flight of stairs in the outer wall. We noticed 2’ deep 
cisterns in the building, but they were empty, and no doubt had long been 
out of repair. The castle is roughly constructed of irregularly-shaped blocks 
of yellow stone laid with mortar, somewhat darkened by weather, and 
seemed to have been originally coated over with cement. The roof had 
fallen in in many places, but the arches covering the ground floor rooms 
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and the floor of the upper storey carried on them are sound. The stables 
would accommodate several hundred horses. There are holes under the 
turrets by which men can enter or escape, and the mark of many a 
bullet shot is on the walls. We supposed the building to be a Crusaders’ 
castle, and to be intended as a stronghold and water store between Umm 
Moghr and Azrak. 

The situation is stern and gloomy—a large dark flint plateau, low 
hills to the north, the descent to the south bounded by some hills perhaps 
20 miles distant, and to the east a low wddy leading, our Sheikhs said, 
to “Amr,” which they described as a ruin with pictures on the wall 
(perhaps a church), and beyond to Azrak ; and all around the desert, 


Castit or KuHAuRANEE, Gareway. 


not a human being or even a camel to be seen. A few vultures were 
the only tenants of the castle, and they flew out as we approached. Near 
the south-east corner of the building was a little Beduin burial sround 
more than one grave of which the hyenas had rifled, and the anneliene ihe 
dead was about it. A native abiyeh and shirt lay by the heap of stones 
which covered the place of the last burial. Owing to the evening light 
coming from the west we could not see Umm Moghr, nor could we make 
out any other known object from which to take a bearing, 

We entered the gateway, and pitched one tent in ee courtyard for 
our private accommodation, and our men settled themselves comfortably 
in the stables, whilst the Beduin placed themselves as sentinels upon 
the roof to watch for an enemy. The Beni Sakhr told us that the ‘eastle 
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was built by a certain Shebeeb for his wife Khauranee, and Hazéh 
declared that he and his tribe presented the castle as a gift to my wife! 
On the walls was the tribal mark of the Faiz family of the Beni Sakhr, 
also to be seen on the walls of Umm Shetta (Mashita), but we could not 
see any old inscription, although we searched carefully for one. There 
were, however, some pathetic scribblings im Arabic, such as “God be 
merciful to thy slave, Hassan.” Hazdh said that the castle had been the 
scene of conflicts and bloodshed ever since he could remember, and that 
these inscriptions were by men in fear of death, some, indeed, condemned 
to die by their enemies. i added our names as a record of our visit. 
This evening the largest of our water skins burst, and its precious contents 
were lost. 


OvutTER Watt or CASTLE OF KHATRANEE. 


We learned that the camp of HAzah’s sister had that day been moved 
to the northward, she being apprehensive of an attack from the Aenezeh, 
and that there were no Beni Sakhr near us. It was necessary then to 
surrender for this year the idea of getting further east. H4zéh told us 
that in the rainy season the water runs right down the dry watercourse 
which we had crossed to Azrak, the place of waters already mentioned. 

We passed a strange night in this weird and lonesome place. The 
wind tore and howled round the walls in fierce gusts which rose higher 
and higher, and rocked our tent to and fro in the courtyard, so that 
notwithstanding the protection which the high walls afforded we thought 
it must come down. The charcoal fire in one of the lower chambers 
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brightened up and showed us our wild guides, and their wonderful eyes 
seemed alight with it, and we could see their dark curls over their beards 
loosened under their kefiyehs ; then it sank down, and left them unseen 
in the dark corners. We lay down in our clothes in order to be ready 
for any event which might occur, and listened in the intervals of the 
awful shrieking of the wind, the screeching of the owls, the crying of 
the jackals, and the stamping of the horses and mules, and watched 
the vultures flying over the upper chambers of the building, 

All night H4z4h and George sat at the gateway watching. At about 
1.30 a.m. they heard the sound of a horse’s hoof and saw a man on 
horseback—one solitary rider—crossing the edge of the plateau to the 
east of the gateway. George fired his gun across the man’s course and 
stopped him, the horseman falling on the ground with terror at being 
assailed so unexpectedly. George and H4zéh rushed at him and secured 
him and seized his gun, but finding him to be the bearer of a letter 
which he stated to be a declaration of war from Ibn Shalam, the great 
Sheikh of the Aenezeh, to Taldl, the head of the Beni Sakhr tribe, 
returned his gun and let him proceed on his journey, after making him 
swear to his assertion that no Beduin were following him. All he 
carried with him in addition to his gun were a few cartridges, a small 
quantity of figs, and a half emptied girby. 

The next morning very early Hazah told us we could not possibly 
proceed further to the east, that the messenger had stated there were 
80 to 90 tents of a hostile tribe at Azrak, and that the Beni Sakhr, 
lately in the neighbourhood of Khauranee, having all moved northward, 
and our water being nearly exhausted, we must get to a safer place. 
We could not swallow the dregs of our water skins even after boiling 
and in the shape of tea, and washing was out of the question for want of 
water, but fortunately we had a little camel’s milk left, and the weather 
was cold—indeed, we could hardly sit on our horses for the terrible 
blasting wind. We hoped to have got a bearing of Umm Moghr before 
leaving, but the sky was too cloudy for us to see it, and there was a little 
rain, which soon ceased, however, while the wind continued to blow in 
great gusts across the desolate plain, 

There was nothing for it but to pack up and beat a retreat to the 
westward, hoping for better luck next time. After several hours’ fighting 
against the wind we were fortunate in getting a long and waldont’ nat 
in the dry watercourse, sheltered by the bank from the blast ; and here 
we made a good fire of scrub, boiled some muddy water which we found 
in a little hollow, drank the precious coffee, and made merry with great 
joy over the thought of our castle. Fighting again against the bitter 
wind we resumed our journey, and went in search of HAzdh’s encamp- 
ment, which we found somewhat to the south of Umm Moghr, and where 
we enjoyed a good dinner of gazelle and pigeon (the birds with beautiful 
speckled feathers, shot on the way), camel’s milk, and fresh bread baked 
by Hazéh’s wife. In this encampment were about. 40 tents, and great 
flocks of sheep and herds of camels, but water was very scarce. > 
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We had to stay two nights here in order to rest our animals, and took 
advantage of the delay to send camels to AmmAn for a supply of good 
drinking water from the source of the Zerka (Jabbok). At night nearly 
every tent had a fire before it, and the flocks brought in to le amongst 
the tents gave a sweet pastoral look to the scene, There was much talk 
of the coming war with the Aenezeh, and a despatching of messengers 
to gather the Beni Sakhr together ; we were téld of atrocities committed 
by the Aenezeh in the last conflict, of the killing of old men blind and 
infirm, and little children, and the outraging of women, deeds which the 
Beni Sakhr said were never done by them; and of the treachery of 
the Adwan, who, they said, had promised to take care of the cattle of 
the Beni Sakhr during the conflict, and had stolen them. 

Many of the people in the camp were Hagii—the greatest thieves of 
all the Beduin in this part of the country. One head man amongst 
them became very friendly with us, and offered to take us next year to 
the country to the east of Petra. But the reputation of this tribe is so 
bad that we should perhaps feel some hesitation about trusting ourselves 
to them. 

Here was a tent occupied by a native merchant, who passes his time 
with the Hagii, and also his assistant. A similar merchant is to be found 
with the Beni Sakhr. The merchant came to see us, and told us he had 
travelled all over this country. He had a good deal to say about the 
ruins which we wanted to visit, and especially recommended some in the 
territory of the Hagii. He supplies the tribe with necessaries, taking 
sheep, &c.,in exchange. No money passes. The Sheikh has to deliver 
the sheep at a place where the merchant’s agent or principal receives 
them, and if any are missing the Sheikh is responsible. He said the 
Hagii could go a very long time without food. In their forced marches 
in search of plunder this power would be very useful, and has no doubt 
become an hereditary possession with them. 

Here came to us a poor woman of the same tribe. She said she had 
buried 10 sons and was left with one girl, and wanted an ornament to 
hang on her to keep off the evil eye, which had slain her sons. This we 
supplied, having provided ourselves with cheap showy trifles as gifts, 
which came in useful on many occasions. Some of the Hagii had the 
most sinister countenances, and we felt that without the protection of 
Hazah and his brethren our stay here might not be agreeable. Hazdh 
was inclined to take us to another ruin, but his brethren and Abu Seyne 
refused to go, saying it was too dangerous. 

One habitation we noticed here which was a miracle of simpligity. A 
tattered piece of camel’s hair cloth stretched on a few wretched sticks 
afforded the covering to this family residence. The one bed was formed 
of stones ranged in an oval, which was filled with dry scrub for a 
mattress, and the wooden camel saddle served for a pillow. Diogenes 
could not have improved on this. The horses looked thirstily at the 
fresh water brought from Amman, but with their usual carelessness one 
of the muleteers threw down the largest skin from the mule’s back and 
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broke it, so that we had to husband the rest. Our friend of the Hagii 
promised to bring to our house at Jerusalem a “white cow,” from the 
country to the east of Petra. At night we gave a supper of mutton and 
rice, and had bonfires and dancing in the usual style, and much merri- 
ment, illuminated by the light of the beautiful young moon shining in a 
clear sky of darkest blue. 

Amongst the Beni Sakhr was a servant of the Zottam family who 
possessed much skill as an actor, and for ‘tragedy, comedy, and scene 
indivisible” was not easily to be surpassed, laughing and crying with 
equal facility as he told his stories and sang his verses. Here we parted 
with H4zd4h, and in the sweet light of the next morning set out with his 
brethren, Jeruah and Mohammed, and his nephew Enhar for Umm 
Shetta (Mashita). 

This place we now visited for the fourth time, but it has been so fully 
and often described, that I will say nothing here about it, only men- 
tioning that half-way up the hill near to it are many caves, one of which 
is unusually large, with four apertures cut in the rock roof. From here 
we went across the Haj road, and through the green cornland to Madeba, 
where we hoped to find our permission for visiting Petra. 

But no messenger had come, and we were puzzled how to act. We 
called on the Mudir—there is a small military post of the Turkish 
Government recently established here—to talk matters over. He 
received us very politely, told us the road to Keraék was now quite 
safe, and thought it was probable that the Kaimakam of that place 
would be able to allow us to proceed to Petra without the special 
permission, as it had been applied for, and we had good reason to suppose 
it would come. 

On leaving Madeba, going south, one enters upon the country of the 
Hameideh, a tribe which harassed and tried to stop us in 1890, as narrated 
in my book, and here Abu Seyne declined to go any further, as he had 
serious blood feuds with that tribe. This was a great loss to us, as he 
was a capital guard at night, and could always be relied on in an emer- 
gency. We parted from him, therefore, very regretfully, but we felt that 
he had already run so much risk with the Beni Sakhr that we could not 
expect him to incur further risk with another tribe over which we had no 
control, 

The next day we travelled to Dhiban in the beautiful spring weather 
over a country, for the earlier part of the way, green with young corn. 
About 4 hours brought us to Wady Waleh and the “ Waters of Dimon,” 
which flow in a sweet little stream amongst oleanders, and then in a 
rushing little water-fall down a very narrow gully formed by the stream 
in a bed of pure white rock. 

A little before we reached this spot, as we rested under the shadow of 
an overhanging rock, a native boy ran up to us, crying out, “ How do you 
do, Mrs. Hill? How do you do, Mr. Hill?” It was little Oudy Ibn 
Gazooze, one of the pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Lethaby, formerly of Kerak, 
the English missionaries mentioned in my book, who recognised us, one 
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of those boys who had brought us eggs and bread: hidden under their 
clothes when the Keraki refused to supply us with food in 1890. The boy 
was now twelve, but not so much changed in five years as we might have 
expected. He had a sweet face and gentle manner. His brother, Mousa, 
who had, as the elder, helped us most, had been murdered by one of the 
Keraki two or three years ago while guarding his father’s corn. We had 
kept up a little communication with these 4 sending and receiving an 
occasional letter through the missionaries; and sending them little presents 
of books, &c.. Oudy was travelling with his uncle, a phepherd from Main 
(Baal Meon) to Kerak, and told us he had not been on this road for over 
a year, so that it was a strange coincidence (and a very fortunate one for 
us, as it turned out) that we should meet him. We invited uncle and 
nephew to join our camp, and they gladly came along with us. 

In the waters of Dimon our cook.caught many fish by throwing some- 
thing into the water which, when swallowed by the fish, made them 
insensible for a brief period, during which they were picked out of the 
stream. The evening brought us to Dhiban, where we had to wait long 
for our camp, the muleteers having lost the way and not turning up till 
long after sunset. Indeed we had settled ourselves comfortably on our 
travelling carpet upon the ground, for a night al fresco in the lovely 
moonlight, after a drink of good goat’s milk procured for us by Oudy from 
his female goat, when the mules appeared tired out with their long march, 
and the tents were set up. At Dhiban was a military encampment, and 
we called on the Bey in command. He gave us information similar to 
that given by the Mudir of Madeba. 

The next morning the Sheikh of the Hameideh, who had troubled 
us in 1890, came to see us, and was very obsequious, fearing, no 
doubt, that we might complain of his former conduct to the Bey, which, 
however, we had no intention of doing. To propitiate us the Sheikh told 
us he knew of an incription which he would show us. We thought of 
the Moabite stone, and I walked a long way in the hot sun with the old 
man up a winding valley, until, with many mysterious looks, he turned 
up a flat stone on which three or four Greek (?) letters appeared. 

In our journey of the previous day we had seen the splendid purple 
cliffs of the south side of the great gorge of Mojib (Arnon) in the distance, 
and this morning we soon reached it, and in 4$ hours of bot work had 
crossed the gorge and reached the summits of the southern cliffs. On 
the way we thought much of the anxiety with which, in charge of the 
Keraki, we had crossed the same gulf in the other direction tive years 
ago, and we had little idea that we were now approaching a still more 
dangerous experience. 

As we journeyed on we saw the tents of the Mujélli in the distance— 
one camp, that of Sheikh Khalil, where we had been kept a week in 1890 
—the other, of Sheikh Saleh, who had bolted with the money given by us 
for both of them and left us to the mercies of his brother Khalil, and we 
began to wonder whether we were prudent in venturing amongst the 
Keraki again. We overtook a soldier on horseback going to Kerak, and 
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invited him to stay the night in our camp, an invitation which, with the 
prospect of dinner before him, he gladly accepted. We pitched our tents 
a little way west of the “Kasr” at Beit el Kurn, and sent the soldier to 
Khalil’s camp, about an hour off, to buy some milk, with which he returned 
later. 

After revisiting the interesting ruin of the “ Kasr,” where we found 
some shepherds and their cattle, we had our dinner, and soon after went 
tired to bed. Later in the night we were awakened with an altercation 
going on round the tents, strange voices shouting angrily. George told us 
in answer to our enquiries that the shepherds of the ruin accused us of 
stealing their cows, and were trying to pick a quarrel with us. He 
answered them that we had taken nothing ; let them see if we had auy 
cows with us. They replied that this would be our last night, and went 
back to the ‘‘ Kasr.” 

We went to sleep again, thinking that it was nothing but talk. About 
midnight I woke up with a shivering fit,and asked my wife for something 
by way of medicine. She advised a little whisky and quinine, and went 
to a box in which she kept a small flask ready for emergencies. Just 
after she had given it to me the box was moved with a whiz and a ball 
went through it (cutting a hole in her clothing which lay in the box), and 
lodged itself in a bundle of rugs which lay between our two beds, and then 
rapid firing began. In the morning we found another ball had pierced 
both sides of the tent just above our beds—a little higher or lower and 
she or I would have been hit, if not killed. It was a wonderful escape. 

On hearing the shots I seized my revolver and went outside the tent, 
and could see the flashes of the rifies from the “ Kasr,” but the men 
fixing were hidden behind its walls. We could do nothing ; our assailants 
were protected by the ruin, and George wisely advised us to be quiet, 
or we should probably have a more determined and overwhelming attack 
made on us. Some of the shots passed close to me as I stood in front 
of the tent door, and I suppose were aimed at me. The men had fired 
about twenty shots, when Oudy’s uncle, seeing one of them looking over 
the wall, recognised him in the moonlight, and called on him by name to 
stop firing. After this it ceased, no doubt because our assailants, finding 
that one of them was known, feared consequences. If the good uncle had 
not been with us we might have left our bones at the “ Kasr.” 

We do not know whether the intention was to kill or only to frighten 
us and drive us from our camp, so that our assailants might plunder it ; 
but as we learned afterwards that the Mujélli Sheikhs were aware before- 
hand that we were coming and were much concerned at our approach, 
I feel little doubt that the attack was planned by them with a view of 
preventing, or, at any rate, deterring us from making claims against 
them before the Governor of Kerdk for compensation for their robbery 
and detention of us in 1890. 

The next day we proceeded to Kerak, passing through the interesting 
ruins of Rabba of Moab on the way. After two anda quarter hours 
fast riding we reached the north side of the deep ravine that surrounds 
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Kerak. While we rested here one of the Mujélli overtook us, and by 
a clever ruse George managed to obtain from him the names of four 
of the shepherds who were at the “Kasr,” and the information which 
he obtained confirmed that of Oudy’s uncle that they were some of Sheikh 
Saleh Mujélli’s men. 

We then descended the ravine (recalling. vividly to mind the very 
unpleasant and anxious time five years before when we crossed the 
reverse way in charge of Saleh and his*followers), and rode up the steep 
ascent to Kerik. We lost no time in calling at the new Serayah, and 
laid our complaint before the Governor, together with the pierced box, 
and the bundle of rugs with bullet embedded in it as our evidence. 
He made full enquiries into the matter, summoning before him our men 
and all who appeared likely to be able to throw light upon the case, and 
despatched some soldiers with our chief muleteer to the “ Kasr” and the 
Mujélli camps to seek for the offenders. Of course no one of them was 
to be found, and of course the Mujélli Sheikhs denied all knowledge of 
the matter, but the Governor, having the names of the four, promised 
to do his utmost to bring them to justice. 

We now urged him, as some compensation for the risk which we had 
just run and the loss which we had suffered from the Mujélli in 1890, 
when attempting to get to Petra, to allow us to go on to that place, 
furnishing us with a guard of soldiers. But he said he must adhere to 
his orders, and that without the production of a special permission we 
could not proceed. We stayed a day longer, partly hoping to shake his 
resolution, and partly for the pleasure of a talk with our old friend Miss 
Arnold, and our new friend Mr. Forder, the good English missionaries, 
who have replaced Mr. and Mrs. Lethaby (now stationed near Aden), 
but it was useless, and we resolved to descend to the Ghér, pass round 
the south end of the Dead Sea, and return to Jerusalem by way of its 
western shores. 

In the country round Keradk there was a dearth, owing to want of 
rain, although there had been abundance to the north-west of that place. 
Barley was very dear, and sheep, goats, and cattle were thin and half- 
starved looking. The castle of Kerak has been so fully described 
recently that I will say nothing about that very interesting place, which 
is now full of Turkish troops. On the morning of the third day we took 
leave of our good friends the missionaries, and departed under the escort 
of four mounted soldiers, whom the Governor sent with us for protection. 
We descended the Wady Kerak under much happier circumstances than 
those under which we had ascended it, in charge of Saleh and his men, 
in 1890, and after six hours’ delightful ride in hot, but very pleasant, 
weather, pitched our camp at El Mezraa, near to the stream which 
courses down the Wady el Deraah, and in full view of the now sapphire- 
coloured Dead Sea. Here the corn was ripe (6th April), and George, 
following the pleasant custom of the country, brought us a bunch of 
barley ears—the “first fruits” of the harvest—as a salutation. Strange 
and fantastic here are the cliffs of crumbling half-formed rock, and 
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pleasant the thick growths of bamboo, wild sugar-cane, and jungle along 
the banks of the stream meandering through the sandy waste. Some 
of the Ghawirineh tribe (for we were now in their territory), thinking 
us to be the Pasha and his retinue, came to our tents with their tax 
money in their hands, but we quickly undeceived them, and they 
retired to sit in acircle and talk us and our appearance over amongst 
themselves. 

A wondrous moonlight night succeeded, and we had much leisure to 
observe it (for notwithstanding a great fire of brushwood which George 
had made to drive away mosquitoes and flies they were too abundant, 
and the weather was too hot for sleep), until fatigue overcame us and 
sweet oblivion came. Oh, those glorious Syrian nights! Who that has 
once seen can ever forget them ? 

Early the next morning we started off in the splendid sunlight, as the 
faint mists were clearing away from the silver lake and the long shadows of 
the eastern mountains still lingered upon it. We crossed the Lisan—the 
tongue of land which here projects itself so far into the Dead Sea, and 
descended to the water’s edge. We sat and rested on branches of trees 
overhanging the lake, and taking off my shoes and stockings like a child, 
I greatly enjoyed a pleasant dabble in the water. Then we rode past 
Nimeirah, through the well-remembered and most picturesque scrub 
and jungle, and through the main camp of the Ghawd4rineh, and pitched 
our camp near to the stream which flows down the Wady es Safieh. On 
the way we met the villainous-looking old Sheikh of this tribe who had 
harassed us five years before, accompanied by his headmen, and by his 
cattle, sheep, and goats. He told us that he was going to complain to 
the Governor of Kerak of the exactions of the Mujélli, and to have the 
flocks and herds of himself and his people numbered for the Government 
tax. The Governor of Keraik has an excellent reputation for honesty, 
and we were glad to be able to assure him that he would get justice. 

Round our camp was a vast quantity of brushwood and trees con- 
taining many pigeons, some of which were shot for food. Another great 
bonfire was made to scare the flies, and this night I took my bed outside 
the tent, and slept most happily under the glorious sky, thus enjoying to 
the full, in the watches of the night, the sight not only of the host of 
heaven, and the flickering of the flames and shadows, and the refreshing 
night breeze, but the splendid light of dawn, and the invigorating sip of 
the fresh-boiled coffee which always accompanies dawn in Palestine. 
What a happy life this of gipsy wanderings! Why return to foggy 
England and squabbling politicians ? 

We had a long journey before us as we knew, and we started “ very 
betimes,” taking with us three of the Ghawdrineh guides to pilot us 
though the swampy portions of the route. Notwithstanding their local 
knowledge we nearly lost one of our heavily-laden mules in a marshy bit 
amongst the jungle south-east of the Dead Sea. On getting to the south- 
west corner of the lake, after fording the stream which flows down the 
Wady Fikreh, our guides told us that owing toa landslip or the water 
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being unusually high, we should not be able to pass on the water side of 
Jebel Usdum, and should be obliged to make a détour to the west. As 
we had previously passed along the east side of this remarkable hill, we 
were glad of an opportunity of seeing a new route, nor were we disap- 
pointed in it. 

Our path led us through a most curiousand interesting part of the 
country, consisting of deep gulleys, cliffs with precipitous sides, and hills 
and valleys, some of yellow dried mud, and others of dazzlingly white 
chalk. Through the chalk is an extraordinary winding passage of several 
miles in length, and in most parts of only the width of a very narrow 
lane. It is sometimes only 6 to 10 feet across, and the sides stand up on 
either hand as precipitous as the walls of a castle, varying from 50 to 
150 feet in height. It had to us the appearance which I suppose a 
passage cut in a white cheese with a knife would have to a maggot 
travelling through it. Through this gully it is said that the Hagii take 
a short cut on their way to the Jordan valley and the Jericho road to rob 
the “ Kofles” going to Jerusalem. Ihave not read any account of this 
pass. It is south of the southern limit of the Survey of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, which stops short at Sebbeh (Massada). 

Mr. Forder told us afterwards that he had once travelled alone at 
night through this passage, and described the effect of the moonlight on 
the chalk as most ghastly and extraordinary. He is a man of a remark- 
ably sturdy and courageous character, or would never be where he is. 
Once he had to journey over the hills to Hebron in wintry weather with 
nothing on but a shirt, the Beduins having robbed him of all else, and 
often has he been threatened with death by the Mujélli. 

Not a drop of water is to be found here, and a poor sheep which we 
had bought in Kerik, and which had slept at night affectionately huddled 
close to one of our men at our last two stopping places, anticipated its 
fate unhappily by losing itself in the windings of this arid gully. After 
six hours’ heavy work since our start we reached the shore of the Dead 
Sea. Our guides knew of water not far off, and soon turning again to 
the westward up a wild valley of reddish brown rock we came to a 
spring about a mile up the Wady, from whence flowed a little stream in 
which the thirsty men and animals drank their fill in happiness. Having 
taken lunch and a rest we set off again, and after that there could be no 
stopping until we should reach the foot of the cliffs near ’Ain Jidy, as 
there was no water on the way. 

It proved a longer journey than we had counted upon. As we wound 
in and out of the little bays on the shore, it seemed as if we should never 
get past the Lisan on the opposite side. The weather became very hot, 
a khamseen wind set in, and the road became most difficult, passing 
sometimes amongst great rocks high up on the steep slopes of the hill- 
side overhanging the water, sometimes amongst great boulders on the 
shore. The sun set and the last glimmer of day died out; the moon had 
not risen, the hot, heavy air exhausted us, and we were still picking 
our way along amongst the stones, crossing one little gully after another, 
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scarcely able to see our way. At last the moon arose, and after a while 
pierced to some extent the heavy clouds, and by her light we urged on 
our weary horses through a road rockier than ever but close to the 
water’s edge. Here a donkey, getting its leg jambed between two stones, 
stopped the whole procession for long until George, with his strong arms, 
managed to extricate the poor beast, which fell over exhausted into the 
water, but presently revived and scrambled out. At this point a sulphur 
spring must have emptied itself into the lake, as there was a smell just 
like that of the old sulphur spring at Harrogate. It was 10 p.m. before 
we reached the stream of the Kid after eleven hours in the saddle, and 
lay down tired out, to sleep till some food could be cooked for us to eat. 

It was necessary to give the animals a good rest here, for as long as 
the sun was on the cliff of ’Ain Jidy we were afraid to ascend the pass 
because of the great heat which prevailed, so it was not until late in the 
afternoon of the following day that we resumed our journey. The ascent 
was extremely difficult for the laden mules, and, of course, we had to 
walk most of the way. It was almost dark when we reached the top, 
and ate and rested, while the mules came very slowly and carefully up 
the last part. 

We waited to see the beautiful sight of the moonrise over the Dead 
Sea, and when it was high in the heavens and the clouds haying all 
cleared away illumined the whole of the desolate country at the top 
of the pass, we set off again, and stopping once or twice on the way to 
rest, and even to sleep, for a few minutes very contentedly on the bare 
dry ground, we reached a little before midnight a place where is a large 
cistern of water, and here we pitched our camp and went to bed. 

At’Ain Jidy one of the soldiers got a baby gazelle, which he placed 
in his saddle-bag, where the little creature sat content, with its head only 
visible, ike someone looking out of a window. We poured a little milk 
down its throat, and on the way had it taken toa female goat which 
suckled it, and with the assistance of a similar foster-mother we after- 
wards kept it alive for some days at our house; but it caught cold and 
died when the bitter wind came back. 

The next day brought us to Bethlehem and home, and so ended one 
of the most interesting and delightful expeditions we have ever taken. 
We trotted in great state past the Jaffa Gate, and down the outside of 
the north wall and up to our eyrie on Scopus, with our guard of four 
soldiers, very greatly to the satisfaction of ower men, one of whom 
whispered to me, “This is very fine Howadja,” as we passed along. 

We grieved to hear soon after our return to Jerusalem that our friend 
Hazah had been stabbed in a family quarrel by his nephew, who had 
been of our party, and was dead, and slept with his fathers at Umm el 
Amad. Our efforts at peacemaking had been in vain. Arar, too, the 
Sheikh of Petra, is said to have exchanged the Temple Tombs of Wady 
Musa for a solitary grave of his own. Few and evil, alas, too often are 
the lives of the sons of Esau ! 
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I take this opportunity of mentioning a few places near the Haj 
Road south of El Kahf visited by us in 1891, and some of which we have 
revisited since. A few of these places are marked on the map, but none 
of them are described in the survey of Eastern Palestine, which did not 
include their sites. 


West of Haj Road. 


Rujm Abbasia.—On a plateau.— Ruins of small Roman tomb tower. 
Outside west wall, nearly complete, with cornice near ground and at top. 
Pilasters with coarse Corinthian capitals at corners. About a quarter of 
a mile east of this on same plateau ruins of ill-shaped stones. Many 
caves and old cisterns between and around both ruins. One still holds 
water. 

El Rejeeb.—Top of hill—Heap of roughly-faced stones. Numerous 
old cisterns. 

Ramadan.—At or near to spot marked Khan es Zeit, which name the 
Beni Sakhr Sheikhs say they do not know. I could not get bearing of 
any known spot. There is a hill due north about four miles off, with 
pile of stones on top, and trees close to top on west side of it. Here is 
a square tower or fort built of huge stones roughly faced and laid without 
mortar, in character like those in the depressed plain near Es Salt, called 
El Bukeia. Many well-hewn stones around. Cisterns inside and others 
with caves around. Found some small loose pieces of tesselated pave- 
ment. One cornice stone of base Corinthian still standing. 

Zobeir Adwin.—The Beni Sakhr Sheikhs say there are three places of 
this name. One only marked on map. 

Sahab es Sabrood.—Top of hill—Two smaller square ruins similar 
to Ramadan, Many caves and cisterns. Below Sahab es Sabrood, a 
quarter of a mile west, is a very large cistern, with four mouths, and 
good water. 

Pérazay.—About 250 yards south-east of Bérazin.—A few drafted 
stones, some faced, very large caves and cisterns, the whole covering a 
few acres. 

Umm el Amad.—Many cisterns. Unimportant ruins covering a 
considerable extent of ground. Tombs of the Beni Sakhr Sheikhs here. 

Kistdl._In addition to ruins mentioned by Tristram (‘Land of 
Moab”), observed the following in two visits :— 

Remarkable cistern, into which I descended accompanied by George, 
and one of the Beni Sakhr Sheikhs. Slid down on steeply sloping and very 
narrow passage, feet first, for a depth of about 40 feet. Probably it was 
a flight of steps, but so covered with stones and débris that I could not 
tell, and it was very difficult to get down it, and in several places a tight 
squeeze. About 10 feet from the top a well-carved scallop shell over the 
doorway or aperture to the passage. The cistern, about 50 feet deep—the 
round shaft about 10 feet in diameter. At the bottom, four chambers, 
each opening by an arch from the shaft, each about 20 fect square and 
15 feet high, and disposed so as to form a cross, divided by thick pillars 
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of rock left in excavating ; the whole very clearly and carefully cut out of 
the solid rock ; cement still adhering in many places; would hold a very 
great quantity of water if re-cemented.. A very large number of cisterns 
in and about Kfsttil; some so covered by brushwood, &c., as to be 
dangerous to travellers not on the alert. 

North-west of Kist(l is a large quarry which looks suitable for a 
reservoir, but saw no signs of cement. Perhaps it was never finished. 
Lower side and slopes of ends raised by courses of large stones, so as to 
be equal in height to upper side; the quarry, 40 paces long by 25 wide. 
The old irrigation works in the valley just below Kfstfil are described by 
Tristram. 

Some of the stones in what Tristram describes as the main castle are 
very large. Generally they are about the size of the stones of the Haram 
at Jerusalem. JI measured one 13 feet 6 inches long. I could not 
ascertain its full depth or its thickness as it was embedded in earth, but 
its thickness above ground was 3 feet 6 inches. 

Toneib.—Called in map “ Hodbat el Toneib.” The Beni Sakhr knew 
not “ Hodbat.” Small ruins on hill. Numerous cisterns, one holding 
water ; numerous caves. 

Looban.—1 think identical with Howar and el Khuman—names 
unknown to our guides. Considerable ruins, partly inhabited, covering 
two eminences, and a hollow between them. Also a well-built oblong 
pool of good masonry, holding water. Ziza, 190°. 


East of Haj Road. 


Zoumlet et’? Alia.—A small cairn of stones on the top of a hill—a few 
hewn stones, and one portion of a column, graves, caves, and cisterns. 
Jebel Shihan, 215°; Es Samik, 260°; Umm Moghr, 166°; Kulat 
Ziza, 217°. 

Cistern in plain west of Umm Moghr.—About 6 miles east of Toneib, 
and 2 or 3 west of the range of hills on which Umm Moghr stands 
(which is called Umm Shatterah), there is a cistern holding good water 
which is said to contain the last water supply to the east for several 
days. 

Umm Moghr, and Khawranee.—Described in above account of journey. 


Baths of Callirrhoe.—We did not visit these, but brought to England 
a bottle of the water given to us by a Turkish Effendi, who had just 
returned from the baths, and was much interested in them. At his 
request, I had the water analysed by Mr. Edward Davies, the eminent 
analytical chemist of Liverpool, and subjoin a copy of his report. 
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CERTIFICATE OF ANALYSIS. 


Tue LABorarTory, 
28, CHAPEL STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
” July 8th, 1895. 


Awatysis of sample of water in bottle, labelled water from the Spring 
of Callirrhoe (Zerka Main), on the east side of Dead Sea. From 
Gray Hill, Esq. 


Grains per Parts per 

gallon. 100,000. 

Chloride of Sodium ..., ee xo TAO 109°87 
Chloride of Potassium “ xo So 12°80 
Calcium Sulphate eset or as LOAF 14:98 
Calcium Carbonate _.... Se va OREO 18:00 
Magnesium Sulphate .... ee pee 900) 13°57 
Magnesium Carbonate a ao OO 3°80 
Magnesium Chloride .... - sae 87 1:24 
121°97 174°26 


Sulphuretted Hydrogen—'336 grain ; 3°2 cc. per litre ; ‘91 cubic inch. 


This sample of water had a decided smell of sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and contains about one-sixth of the quantity contained in the old sulphur 
well, Harrogate. 

The water had probably undergone some alteration from lapse of time ; 
but, as the bottle was well sealed, and the water was quite clear, the 
change cannot have been great. 

Epwarp Davis, F.C.S., F.1.C., &c. 
(Edward Davies and Son.) 


THE SITE OF THE TEMPLE. 
By Lieut.-Colonel C. M. Watson, R.E., C.M.G. 


‘THERE is, perhaps, no question respecting the city of Jerusalem, with the 
exception of that concerning the site of the Holy Sepulchre, which has 
excited more interest, or given rise to more diversity of opinions, than 
the discussion of the exact position occupied by the Temple of the Jews. 
So completely has the prophecy of Jesus Christ been fulfilled, that not 
one stone of that great building would be left upon another, that the 
very place where it stood is not certainly known, and is still a subject of 
dispute. 

All the authorities who have considered the matter are agreed that it 
must have stood upon one part or another of the Haram Enclosure which 
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now surrounds the Moslem Sanctuary of the Dome of the Rock, but that 
enclosure measures in length more than 1,500 feet, and in breadth an 
average of 950 feet, covering a superficial area considerably greater than 
could ever have been included within the courts of the Temple. Numerous 
have been the theories which have been put forward, and supported by 
their authors with much vigour, and it is with considerable dittidence that 
I venture to put down some remarks upon the subject, after reading 
all that I have been able to find in various works, and after a considera- 
tion of the question upon the ground itself. 

Tt has struck me that most of those who have formed an opinion upon 
the matter have started with some preconceived notion, which has more 
or less biassed their minds in dealing with it. For example, the late 
Mr. James Ferguson, whose book on the Temple is most thoughtfully 
worked out, and is well worth careful study, formed the idea that the 
Holy Sepulchre was on the site now covered by the Dome of the Rock, 
and to this consideration all other arguments had to yield. Others, and 
these certainly the majority of writers upon the Temple, appear to have 
been convinced that one or more of the ancient masonry walls of the 
Haram Enclosure must have coincided with one or other of the bounda- 
ries of the enclosure, set apart as holy by King Solomon, and believe 
that the Outer Cloisters and the Court of the Gentiles were included 
within the old boundary. But it would seem, on the contrary, to bea 
more satisfactory way of examining the question, first to consider where 
it was most likely the Temple stood and then to investigate the relative 
bearing of the outer walls of the Haram Enclosure. And it appears to 
me that, when the position of the Temple is so examined, it will be 
found that it is most improbable that any one of the present outer walls 
formed any part of the circuit of the original Sanctuary of the Mountain 
of the House of God. 

The materials which we have at our disposal for considering mee 
subject may be included under the following heads :— 

First. The written evidence of the description of the Temple and its 
courts in the Mishna, and in the histories of Josephus, supplemented by 
the Biblical record and some short notices by certain historians. 

Secondly. The plan of the Haram and the buildings which it contains, 
as accurately mapped out under the direction of Sir Charles Wilson. 

Thirdly. The levels of Mount Moriah, as it originally existed before 
Solomon began to build the Temple. These levels are known with a 
very fair degree of accuracy, thanks to the careful explorations of Sir C. 
Wilson, Sir C. Warren, Colonel Conder, Mr. Schick, and others. 

The writings enumerated under the first head should be assumed to 
be true unless they can be proved to be-false, while no theory that is in 
opposition to the facts proved by survey and careful exploration can 
possibly be accepted as sound. 

There is one point which should be alluded to, as it has apparently 
been the cause of mistakes in the study of the question, and that is the 
use of the word “Temple.” This is sometimes applied to the Holy 
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House itself, sometimes to all the buildings included in the Sanctuary, 
and occasionally even to the entire area, comprehending the Outer 
Cloisters and the Court of the Gentiles, as well as the buildings 
within the Sanctuary. In the following pages I therefore propose to 
adhere to the following nomenclature, in order to avoid any risk of being 
misunderstood, and will use the terms given below, commencing from the 
Temple and working outwards :— 


1. The Temple, consisting of the Hoiy of Holies, the Holy Place, 
with the chambers over, and on each side of them, and the Porch. 

2. The Court of the Priests, surrounding the Temple, in which court 
were the Altar, the place for killing the sacrifices, and certain 
chambers used in the holy service. 

3. The Court of Israel. 

4, The Inner Cloisters. (The Court of the Priests, the Court of Israel, 
and the Inner Cloisters were all included under the general name 
of the “ Inner Court.”) 

5. The gates of the Inner Court, of which there were seven, 7.¢., three 
on the north, three on the south, and one on the east. There is 
ayremark in the Mishna, which seems to imply that there were 
also two small gates or doors on the west, but the existence of 
these is improbable, and is emphatically denied by Jesephus. 

6. The Court of the Women, to the east of the Inner Court. 

. The Gates and Chambers of the Court of the Women. There were 
three gates, one on the north, one on the south, and one on the 
east, and four open chambers, one at each of the four corners. 

8. The Outer Court, called the Chel, surrounded by a wall. 
9. The Gates of the Outer Court, one on the north, one on the east, 
two on the south, and one on the west. 

10. The Mountain of the House, or Sanctuary—which included the 
Temple and all the courts mentioned above. The term Mountain 
of the House is also applied to the line bounding the Sanctuary 
on its four sides, as well as to the area included within it. 

11. The Court of the Gentiles. This was divided from the Mountain 
of the House by a low wall, called the Soreg, which none but 
Jews might pass. 

12. The Outer Cloisters. These consisted of— 

The Roya] Cloister, on the south. 
Solomon’s Porch, on the east. 
The Northern Cloister. 

The Western Cloister. 


~I 


The description in Josephus include the whole of the above, while the 
descriptions and references in the Mishna give no account of either the 
Court of the Gentiles or the Outer Cloisters, and deal only with the 
Mountain of the House, or Sanctuary, and the buildings contained within 
it. This isa point of great importance, and is, I think, sometimes over- 
looked in dealing with the question. It is rather to be regretted that 
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in the Middoth and the Beth Habbechereh there are no details respecting 
the Outer Cloisters, as they would have-been very useful to check the 
account in Josephus ; but it is evident that the authors of these books 
cared only for the Sanctuary, and did not pay any attention to the courts 
and buildings which were not included therein. 

It appeared to me that the most satisfactory manner of investigating 
the question was, in the first place, to make a plan of the Sanctuary from 
the written descriptions, adhering rigidly to the dimensions so accurately 
stated in the Mishna, and also to those in Josephus, which are sometimes 
less accurate, but generally to be reconciled with the former ; secondly, to 
find how this plan will best fit upon a contoured plan of Mount Moriah, 
supposing it to be stripped of all existing buildings ; and lastly, to find 
out how the plan, so fitted to the ground, will agree with the outer walls 
of the Haram enclosures as now existing, and with the description of the 
Outer Cloisters, as given by Josephus. No restoration of the plan of the 
Temple and surroundings can possibly be regarded as satisfactory unless 
it meets the three conditions: of bemg in accurate accord with the 
written description ; of fitting upon the Mountain ; and of not contra- 
dicting in any particular what actually exists at the present time. 

There are doubtless some discrepancies as regards dimensions between 
Josephus and the Mishna, but these are not of a serious character. 
Some rather important points, which one would be very glad to know, 
are omitted, and in some cases we have description without dimensions, 
and dimensions without altogether satisfactory description. But it is 
not difficult, on the whole, to reconcile these; and there are many 
most valuable hints given indirectly both in Josephus’s histories 
and in the accounts of the Jewish religious ceremonies in the books 
of Yoma and T'amid, which afford considerable assistance in com- 
pleting the plan, There are certain details respecting which we are 
left in ignorance, and these it is necessary to fill in in the manner that 
appears the most probable, taking great care that, in no respect, are 
they in contradiction to any of the old authorities. This is the best 
that can be done. 

I do not propose to allude to any modern authorities upon the Temple 
buildings, as it would take too long, and it would be necessary to discuss 
the pros and cons of various theories. As stated above, I prefer to deal 
with the question only with the aid of the ancient authorities, and with 
the results of modern explorations. 

There is one matter that naturally forces itself on our notice. What 
was the length of the Jewish cubit which was used in the construction of 
the Temple? It is a point upon which a good deal has been written, but 
which does not appear as yet to have been solved in an absolutely con- 
clusive manner, although several writers seem to have no doubt about the 
result of their investigations, After reading all I could respecting this 
question, it appears to me that the cubit used was that of about 18 inches. 
Possibly it was rather less, say 17°7 inches, but this is not certainly proved, 
and I have adopted a cubit of 18 inches in making the plan. A somewhat 
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smaller cubit would perhaps have given slightly move ¢ satisfactory results, 
but that of 18 inches is good enough for practical purpeses, and has the 
advantage of easy recon to measures that are given in feet.. ° 

Plan No. I shows the buildings of the Sanctuary as described: in the 
books of Josephus and in the Mishna, and will, I hope, be found: to-«gree 
satisfactorily with these if compared with them. To the western side gi, 
the Inner Court stood the Temple itself, built of the most substantial. 
masonry and having its floor 6 cubits above the level of the court in front 
of it. These 6 cubits were made up by a foundation let into the rock so 
as to form a solid mass with the latter. The walls on each side of the 
Temple were triple, z.e., an outer wall of 5 cubits, then a space of 3 cubits 
for the ascent which os round to the upper rooms, then a wall of 5 cubits 
and a mean space of 6 cubits, in which were the little chambers, followed 
by another wall of 6 cubits. The total thickness of the side walls of the 
building was therefore 25 cubits (37 feet 6 inches). The west wall was 
17 cubits broad, composed of two walls 5 and 6 cubits thick respectively, 
with a mean space of 6 cubits between them. I say a mean space, because 
this space varied on each of the three stories of the small chambers, being 
5 cubits on the lower story, 6 cubits on the second story, and 7 cubits on 
the third story. 

In the centre of these walls was the Temple Chamber, 61 cubits long, 
20 cubits broad, and 40 cubits high. Of this a length of 20 cubits was 
cut off at the west end to form the Holy of Holies, and was separated by 
a space of 1 cubit from the Holy Place. The little chambers have been 
drawn exactly as described in the Middoth.! They received light and air 
from an opening in the ceiling of each. The way to the upper chambers 
was by a staircase between the outer walls, as shown in the plan. Over 
the Temple Chamber was a large upper room of the same length, breadth, 
and height as the Holy Places. In front of the Temple was the porch, 
having a total width of 100 cubits, with a central entrance 20 cubits wide 
and 40 cubits high. One cannot help thinking that this porch must have 
greatly resembled the pylon of an Egyptian temple. 

The axial line of the Temple was directed on the summit of the Mount 
of Olives, so that the priest who slaughtered the red heifer, on the top of 
that mountain, could see directly into the interior of the Temple.? This 
fact is of great help in enabling us to fix the direction of the Temple 
buildings, as I shall show hereafter. 

As the foundation of the Temple was 6 cubits deep, and as the steps 
Jeadiug up to it were each 4 cubit high, there were twelve steps, which 
were disposed in the manner indicated in the plan. 

Around the Temple was the Court of the Priests, which was 176 cubits 
in length from west to east and 135 in width from north to south. In 
this court, in front of the Temple but rather to the south of the axial line, 

_ stood the Altar of Burnt Offering, erected on the site of the threshing 


1 Middoth, Chap. iv, 3, 4, 5. 
2 Ibid., Chap. ii, 4. 
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floor of Araunah the’ Jebusite, which David purchased from him as a site 
for the altar of ‘the Lord. The altar, as described in the Mishna, had a 
foundaticn’22 cubits square, but the original altar built by Solomon was 
only 20 Gabits square. The central point of this latter altar appears to 
have heen the guiding point in laying out the boundaries of the Sanctuary 
- 6£.the Mountain of the House.. The limits of the Sanctuary were 500 
“‘eubits on each side, and the central point of this 500 cubits is only 1 cubit 
distant from the central point of the altar. But if it might be assumed 
that the site of the first altar occupied the position shown in dotted lines 
on the plan, its central point would coincide with the centre of the 
distance east and west across the Sanctuary. It might be expected that 
the line passing north and south would also be similarly divided, but it 
appears that the distance was made greater on the south than on the 
north, in order to suit the form of the ground. The actual distances from 
the centre of the altar, as described in the Middoth, to the borders of the 
Mountain of the House were :— 


Hast ae ae eo .. 251 cubits. 
Sout ames He: set skein aOGaaes 
West oe ae ay aa, (249 Roe 
North ... oe abs ae LOLS 


” 


But if it is assumed that the original altar of 20 cubits side stood as shown, 
the distance would he-- 


East nas ae Le ee SL DONeUDTES: 
South sa a ee eck OU) eee 
West ees Ae ts eines Ss 
North er 8 pe ee LOG) 


” 


This may be only a coincidence, but it is worth noticing. 


To the north of the altar, in the Court of the Priests, was the place 
allotted for killing the sacrifices. I have omitted showing the arrange- 
ments for this, so as to make the plan clearer, and would take the 
opportunity of remarking that there are other details which I have also: 
omitted, as they would take too much space to describe, and would divert 
attention from the general arrangement of the Temple buildings 

In the Court of the Priests, and projecting into the Count of the 
Israelites, were six chambers, three to the north and three to the south of 
the Temple ; of these we have no complete dimensions, but their position 
dnd general arrangement are so clearly described that it is not difficult to 
place them upon the plan. They may, however, of course have been 
larger or smaller than I have shown them. The chambers on the north 
were as follows :— ° 

The Chamber of Salt. 
is ‘5 a eeearwale 
55 x » Washings. 


Or 
OS 
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The Chamber of Wood, or of the High Priest, also 
called Palhedrin. 
P PA » the Draw Well. 
5s * RuGazabine 


The latter was a large room where the Sanhedrin held its meetings. It 
had two entrances, one opening into the Court of the Priests, and the 
other into the Court of Israel, and its interior was partly in the former 
and partly in the latter, so that the members of the Council of the 
Sanhedrin who did not belong to the order of priests could sit im it 
without having to cross the boundary of the Court of the Priests. 

On the east side of this court five steps with a total height of 
25 cubits descended to the Court of Israel, which at this point was 11 
cubits in width. The object of these steps is quite clear when the 
levels of the original ground are considered. It is evident from the 
description that the Court of Israel surrounded the Court of the Priests 
on the north and south sides as well as on the east, but what its width 
was on these sides is not stated, so [ have made it 11 cubits, the same 
as on the east. 

Outside the Court of Israel on the north, east, and south were the 
Inner Cloisters, but of these also the width is not given. But we are 
told that they were single, with only one row of pillars, and as the Outer 
Cloisters, which were double, were 30 cubits in width, I have made 
the Inner Cloisters 15 cubits broad. Adjoming the Court of Israel, 
and on each side of the eastern gate of the Inner Court, were two 
rooms, one, that of the keeper of the vestments, and the other that of the 
maker of the pancakes, which were used in the daily sacrifice. 

There were seven gates to the Inner Court, of which the eastern and 
the three on the south were specially for the use of the people of Israel, 
that on the east being the main gate of the court, while the three on the 
north were more particularly for the priests and for the service of the 
Temple. According to the Mishna, the gates were each 10 cubits in 
breadth and 20 cubits high, while Josephus asserts that the eastern gate 
was larger than the others ; and, after judging the probabilities, I am 
inclined to think that, in this particular, he is correct. First, because 
this was the main gate of the court, and, secondly, because if it was only 
20 cubits high, it would have obscured the view between the summit of 
the Mount of Olives and the interior of the Temple (see Section No. 1). 
This gate, which was called Nicanor, also differed from the others, in that 
it hid a small gate on either side of it. The gates on the south, 
beginning from that on the west, were called respectively— 

The Gate of Kindling. 
3 », the Firstborn. 
The Water Gate. 
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Flights of steps, each of ten steps, led down from these gates to the 
Outer Court. 

The eastern gate had fifteen steps in front of it, and these were 
differently arranged to all the other steps of the Temple, insomuch as 
they were built in semi-circular form, like “half of a threshing floor.” 
May it not have been that they. were so arranged in order to keep in 
memory the threshing floor of Araunah the Jebusite / 

The three gates on the north side of the Inner Court were somewhat 
different in form to those on the south. The two easterly ones, which 
were called Nitsus and Abtinas respectively, had large upper rooms 
for the use of the priests, while the third gate, called Moked, was a 
regular house with a large central hall, wherein the priests on duty 
slept, and round it four rooms, the names of which were as follows :— 


North-east Room ... The Chamber of the Stones. 
South-east —,, ae r: »  Shewbread. 
South-west _,, ak . ;, Lambs. 
North-west _,, we Ps of Moked. 


In the last-named room was a staircase, which led down to an under- 
ground bath room, and thence by a subterranean way out of the enclosure 
of the Sanctuary. 

There is no account of there having been any steps outside the 
northern gates, and I am inclined to think there were none: first, 
because they were not necessary owing to the form of the ground ; and, 
secondly, because it must have been through these gates that the animals 
were brought into the Inner Court for the sacrifices. 

Kast of the Inner Court and entered from it by the Gate Nicanor, 
was the Court of the Women, an area of 135 cubits square. The surface 
was on a level of 10 cubits below the Court of the Priests, and 16 cubits 
below the floor of the Temple. At each of the corners was a large open 
court 40 cubits square which were known by the following names :— 


South-east Court .... .- The Chamber of the Nazarites. 
South-west ,,... oa a of Oil. 
North-west ,, .... a me of the Lepers. 


North-east ,,_.... 50 < of Wood. 


There were also other chambers opening into this court, and under 
the floor of the Court of Israel, where the Levites kept their musical 
instruments. These chambers were apparently made on account of the 
slope of the hill, to fill up to the level of the Court of Israel. 

The Court of the Women had three gates : one on the east, one on the 
north, and one on the south, all opening on the Outer Court. The 
eastern gate had twelve steps, or a height of 6 cubits, leading to the 
Outer Court, which was therefore at a level of 22 cubits below the floor 
of the Temple. There were also cloisters in the Women’s Court, but 


their position is not clearly described, so I have placed them where 
apparently they might have been. 
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Outside the enclosure formed by the Inner Court and the Court of 
the Women was the Outer Court, which had a wall round it, a little 
inside the boundary of the Mountain of the House. This court had 
tive gates, as follows :— 


On the east as ess ... The Gate Shushan. 
ee couth — se «55. two Huldah Gates. 
» west ae es we 57, Gate Kipunus. 
Orb Sirs ie EE CAbe. Lads 


Of these, the Gate Shushan was directly opposite the eastern gate 
of the Court of the Women, but the position of the other gates is not 
clearly described. I have placed the two southern gates at a distance of 
one-third from the east and west ends of the southern boundary of the 
Sanctuary respectively, an arrangement which receives strong confirmation, 
as I shall explain later on. The west gate is not likely to have been in 
the centre of the west side, as it would have been opposite the 
blank west wall of the Inner Court, so I have placed it at the same 
distance from the south-west corner of the Sanctuary as the Western 
Huldah Gate. The position of the Northern Gate Tadi is also not 
stated, so I have placed it opposite the centre one of the northern gates 
of the Inner Court. 

The arrangement of the boundary of the Sanctuary is not very clear, 
but as I read the description, there would appear to have been a low wall 
called the Soreg round the extreme boundary, upon which were fixed the 
notices which warned off Gentiles from the precincts of the Temple; 
then there was an interval of 10 cubits, and lastly, a higher wall all 
round between the gates. This is, however, a point open to discus- 
sion. 

It is stated in the Mishna that the Mountain of the House was a 
square of 500 cubits on each side, and I have so drawn it. Josephus, on 
the contrary, states that it was a stadium, or 400 cubits, each way, but 
in this I thiuk he must be in error, as if he were right many of the 
accurately given dimensions in the Mishna must be wrong, and also the 
levels as given by Josephus himself. Possibly the explanation may be 
that he was thinking of the distance from the Gate Shushan on the east 
to the western wall of the Inner Court, as this distance was 405 cubits ; 
or he may have been speaking in a general way, just as a person might 
say that a certain street was a quarter of a mile long, which really 
measured 500 yards. But however this may be, having regard to the 
description given in the Mishna, to the other dimensions given by 
Josephus, and to the shape of the hill itself, it is impossible to accept the 
dimension of a stadium for the length of the side of the Sanctuary. 

We have seen that the level of the Outer Court at the Gate Shushan 
was 16 cubits below the level of the Court of the Priests. The level at 
the Huldah Gate appears to have been a cubit higher, as, at this point, 
according to Josephus, the ground was 15 cubits lower at the border of 
the Mountain of the House than the level of the Inner Court, and there 
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were steps of 5 cubits each to adjust the level.1. As there was a drop of 
5 cubits from the southern gates to the ground outside, two other steps 
of 5 cubits each were necessary to complete the total height, and, on 
fitting the plan of the Temple to the ground, it appears that this is 
exactly what is required (see Section No. 2). The remark of Josephus 
about the steps of 5 cubits, though apparently rather puzzling, is really 
a considerable help in understanding the question. 

Before discussing the Court of the Gentiles or the Outer Cloisters, it 
is necessary to see how the plan of the buildings of the Sanctuary, which 
I have very briefly described, can best be titted to the surface of Mount 
Moriah as it originally appeared in the time of David, before the founda- 
tions of the Temple were laid. » 

Plan No. 2 shows the rock levels of the mountain as determined 
by the explorations of Sir C. Wilson, Sir C. Warren, aud others. 
They may not be exactly correct, and further discoveries may probably 
modify them in some respects; but they cannot be very greatly 
in error, aud are certainly sufficiently accurate for the question under 
discussion. Having reduced the plan of the Temple, made as already 
described to the same scale as that of the contoured hill, I proceeded to 
consider what part of the hill the Sanctuary was most likely to have 
occupied, and, after a careful study, arrived at the conclusion that the 
only way by which all the different fixed conditions of the problem 
could be met was by placing the Temple on the site of the present Dome 
of the Rock with its floor over the Sakrah. If we try to place it any- 
where else in the Haram Enclosure, we are met by apparently insuperable 
difficulties. If, for example, we place it in the south-west corner of the 
Haram, as so strongly advocated by Mr. Ferguson, we find that the 
foundations of the ‘Temple, so far from being 6 cubits, or 9 feet, in depth, 
would be over 80 feet in depth, which certainly appears difficult to credit. 
If we place the altar of burnt offering on the Sakrah, as some have 
supposed, we get the surface of the altar at a level of 2455, and con- 
sequently the floor of the Temple at 2449. But the altar being on the 
Sakrah, the back wall of the Temple will come over the contour 2400, 
and the foundation would therefore be nearly 50 feet deep. And it is the 
same, wherever we try to place the Temple, except in the position where 
its floor is over the Sakrah, and here there is no difficulty either with the 
plan or the levels. Here only are all the conditions satisfactorily met, 
and I have therefore in Plan No. 2 shown the Temple and its courts 
with the Holy of Holies over the Sakrah. As regards the level of the 
floor of the Temple, there seems no reason for supposing it was built much 
above the rock, and 1 have therefore shown it as having the level 2440. 
Perhaps it may savour too much of a theory, but one cannot help thinking 
that it is possible that the Sakrah was the Sheteyah, the rock of founda- 
tion, upon which the Ark was placed. At al] events it must have been 
at some point near the top of the Sakrah. 


1 Josephus “ Wars,” Book V, Chap. v, 2. . 
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But having thus placed the Temple over the Sakrah, we meet with 
the important question as to the direction of its axis. It faced the east, 
but whether it faced east exactly, or a little to the north or south of it, 
would be difficult to prove were it not for the statement repeated several 
times in the Mishna, which I have already alluded to, that the priest 
who sacrificed the red heifer on the summit of the Mount of Olives, 
could see over or through the eastern gates of the three courts, into the 
interior of the Temple itself. The axial line of the Temple and its courts 
I have therefore shown as directed on the highest point of the Mount of 
Olives. There is a remarkable confirmation of this direction for the 
axial line in the fact that it is at right angles to the eastern wall of the 
Haram, which wall, or at least its foundation, seems generally regarded 
as one of if not the most ancient of the enclosure walls. It was on this 
wall that stood the old cloister, known as Solomon’s Porch, which, as 
Josephus tells us, was built opposite to the east wall of the Temple 
Enclosure. If, as some have supposed, and as appears very probable, the 
Palace of Solomon was at the south-west corner of the Haram Enclosure, 
then this cloister would be in the exact position for the royal approach 
from the palace to the main entrance to the Temple. Allowing a width 
of 30 cubits for this double cloister and a thickness of 6 cubits for its 
outer wall, there is left a width of 20 cubits between the cloister and the 
boundary of the Sanctuary. 

There could not have been any special difficulty for the architects of the 
Temple in laying out the Inner Court, but the laying down of the quad- 
rangle of 500 cubits could not have been so easy. It is a well-known 
fact in solid geometry that a right angle lying on an inclined plane, with 
both its sides at an angle with the horizontals of the plane, will be in 
plan greater than a right angle. Mount Moriah had steeply sloping 
sides, and both the south-east and south-west angles of the Mountain of 
the House are in the position of a right angle as mentioned above. 
Unless, therefore, the architect of King Solomon was provided with an 
instrument of the nature of a theodolite, which measures horizontal 
angles and vertical angles at the same time, he would not have found it 
easy to lay out on the ground a figure of which each side was exactly 
500 cubits in length, and each ang!e exactly a right angle. The fact that 
the south-east angle of the Haram Enclosure, which was probably laid out 
in the time of King Solomon, is also considerably greater than a right 
angle, and is also on the slope of the hill, is a confirmation of the 
same idea. 

Let us consider how the Sanctuary would probably have been laid out. 
The centre point of the altar was probably fixed first, and then the axial 
line of the Temple passing through the highest point of the hill, and the 
highest point of the Mount of Olives was traced upon the ground. A 
line parallel to this, drawn through that fixed for the centre point of the 
altar, would give the centre line, and marks made upon this, one 
950 cubits to the east and the other 250 cubits to the west, would fix the 
boundary of the Sanctuary in these directions. A line at right angles to 
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the first would also have the distances marked on it, 300 cubits to the 
south and 200 cubits to the north. It might be asked why these were 
not also made 250 cubits each. I am inclined to think that this was done 
to suit the shape of the hill (see Plan No. 2), and it is possible that there 
may have been an old road coming up from the valley of the Kedron, and 
passing by the point (afterwards occupied by the Golden Gate), over the 
hill to the north of the Sakrah, which it was desired to have uninter- 
rupted. I have shown the possible positions of this road in dotted lines 
on Plan No. 2. The next step would have been to set off a perpendicular 
at the east end of the central line, and froma point on this line about 
300 cubits to the south, to set off a right angle to the south point already 
fixed. But this angle would, as I have already shown, be in plan 
slightly obtuse. Proceeding inasimilar manner, the rest of the boundary 
of the Sanctuary would have been laid, and must have been somewhat as 
IT have shown in Plate 2. I do not say it is exactly correct, but it is the 
best way in which I can lay a quadrangle on the steep ground, of which 
the sides are approximately 500 cubits in length, and the angles as nearly 
as possible right angles, ov the ground. The gates of the Mountain of the 
House are placed as already described. 

Having thus shown how the buildings of the Sanctuary might have 
been disposed on Mount Moriah, the next step is to see what their posi- 
tion would be with reference to the existing walls of the Haram Enclo- 
sure. The probable restoration I have also shown on Plan No. 2, 
whereon the Outer Cloisters, added by King Herod, are drawn in 
hatched lines. It will be seen that the two Huldah gates on the south 
side of the Sanctuary come just opposite to the passages leading from the 
Double and Treble gates in the south wall of the Haram, while Barclay’s 
gate, on the west side of the latter, leads up to the road from the west 
Huldah gate, outside the Mountain of the House. Wilson’s arch, which 
is most probably on the site of an old road leading to the Temple Enclo- 
sure, is opposite to the western gate of the latter. The Golden Gate, with 
its double entrance, comes just opposite to the north-east corner of the 
Sanctuary, and there is room for a road to lead down to it from the east 
gate of the latter, between it and Solomon’s Porch. It seems to me 
possible that the double entrance at the Golden Gate is a traditional 
restoration of the original gate built by Solomon, of which the south 
door would have served the use of the Temple, and have been that by 
which the red heifer was taken out to the Mount of Olives, while the 
north portal was that used by people coming up from the Valley of 
Kedron and proceeding north of the Temple Enclosure towards the west. 
In this case the Cloister of Solomon’s Porch would have passed over 
the top of the gate. ; 

As I have already stated, the probable position of Solomon’s Palace 
was at the south-east corner of the Haram, and it would have occupied 
the square space of 200 cubits side, bounded by the south and east walls 
of the Haram, by the road from the Triple Gate on the west, and on the 
north by the road leading round the Sanctuary outside. That such a 
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road existed is clear from the statement in the Mishna, that the Sanctuary 
was not to be used as a short cut, and that persons, who did not come to 
worship, were to go round it outside. 

The space of 200 cubits by 150 cubits between the Treble and Double 
Gates, may have been occupied by the private apartments and hareem of 
King Solomon, separated from the House of the Forest of Lebanon, his 
official residence, by the road from the Treble Gate; the latter, or, of 
course, an old gate on the site, being the public entrance to the palace. 
If this theory is correct, the great course on the south wall may be the 
base of the palaces of Solomon. 

The roadway from the Treble Gate to the Sanctuary starts on the 
ground level, but the rock under the Double Gate is about 30 feet lower, 
so that at some period the ground outside must have been brought up to 
the level of this gate. Perhaps the outer surface from the Double as far 
as the Single Gate may have been levelled up when the palaces of 
Solomon were built. We have no information as to the state of the 
ground at the south-east angle at the time when Herod built the Royal 
Cloister on the south wall, but it seems probable that it was at that 
period that the roadways leading up to the Sanctuary from the Double 
and Treble Gates were roofed in. It was possibly at the same period 
that the west wall and Western Cloister were built, and then the road 
leading up from Barclay’s Gate had also to be covered over. I have 
shown the Royal ‘Cloister as continuous up to the south-east corner 
of the Haram, but it is possible that it stopped at the Triple Gate. 
This point is uncertain. 

The Western Cloister was built from the south-west corner to the 
Tower of Antonia. According to the account in Josephus there were 
four gates leading to the enclosure on this side! Of these, one was 
doubtless the great flight of steps leading up to the west end of the 
Royal Cloister, and one the causeway leading up to and passing under 
the West Cloister at Barclay’s Gate. Another entrance was at the point 
where Wilson’s arch now is, which probably led from the Royal Palace 
in the City of Jerusalem. The question of the structure and levels of 
the gate at this point is a very interesting one, but is too long to discuss 
here. It may have been over or in front of this gate that John, the 
defender of the Temple against Titus, built the tower alluded to in 
Josephus’s account of the Siege of Jerusalem. The position of the fourth 
west gate of Josephus is uncertain, but it also may have been a passage 
under the West Cloister, similar to that at Barclay’s Gate, and at the 
point where Cistern No. 30 was discovered. This I have shown in 
dotted lines. The position of the fourth gate is, however, doubtful. 

The North Cloister encroached upon the north boundary of the 
Mountain of the House, the wall of which had to be taken down to 
build it. Its face probably was on the same line as the north wall of 
the platform of the Dome of the Rock. When the cloister was built, 


1 Josephus “ Ant.,”’ Book XV, Chap. xi, 5. 
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the Gate Tadi, the north gate of the Sanctuary, appears to have been 
closed and replaced by an underground passage passing under the 
cloisters, and represented at the present time by Cistern No, 1. The 
Northern Cloister, like the Western, ended at the Tower of Antonia, the 
probable approximate position of which I have marked in dotted lines. 
There is a statement in Josephus which appears to confirm this proposed 
restoration of the Temple, as he mentions that the addition of the Outer 
Cloisters doubled the area of the Temple Enclosure.! Now the area, as 
enclosed by the four Outer Cloisters as shown on Plan No. 2, is rather 
more than 480,000 square cubits, and the area of the Sanctuary was 
250,000 square cubits; so that the one, speaking roughly, is just double 
of the cther. 

In the sections, I have shown the manner in which the Temple 
buildings, with the levels given in Josephus and the Mishna, compare 
with the rock levels, as determined by exploration. These sections will 
explain, better than any verbal description, how well the one corresponds 
to the other, if the site of the Temple on Mount Moriah, which I have 
suggested, is accepted, I would add that in this paper I have treated 
the subject in a general manner only, as to enter into all the details 
which had to be considered in preparing the plans would make it a great 
deal too long. As I have stated before, my effort has been to prepare 
plans, which would be in accord with the historical documents, and also 
with what exploration has shown to be the actual facts. 


THE SYRIAN LANGUAGE, 
By Lieut.-Colonel C. R. Conprer, R.E., D.C.L., &e. 


Iy Hezekiah’s time the Syrian or Aramean language dittered from Hebrew 
(2 Kings xviii, 26); and the discoveries due to the German explorations 
of 1888-91, which have just been published, cast a remarkable light on 
this subject. he site excavated, now Sinjirl, is the ancient Samala, 
situated east of Issus, on the highway from Carchemish to the Gulf of 
Alexandvetta, and north-west of Aleppo, in the extreme north of Syria. 
The old name itself appears to mean “the north,” and often occurs in 
Assyrian texts. Here, in addition to a magnificent stela of Esarhaddon 
holding captive the King of Egypt and another prisoner, were discovered 
statues of basalt covered with inscriptions in the Phoenician alphabet, the 
letters cut in relief. Of these the earliest appears to date about 800 B.c., 
and another about 730 B.c.; and the forims of the older letters are very 
closely those of the Moabite stone. The contents are of historic value ; 
and the language—which approaches the Moabite, Phoenician, and early 
Aramaic rather than the Hebrew—is of great interest. The later text 


Josephus “ Wars,” Book I, Chap. xxi, 1. % 
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has been translated (with omissions) by E. Sachau; but the older text is 
less fully treated. Excellent fac-similes of both render the study of the 
original comparatively easy. The following appears to me to be the 
transliteration, the words being clearly divided by dots :— 


I.— From a Statue to Hadad by Panoimmu L. Circa 800 B.c. 
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by avn 7 Or) INN Wa. GN) Oe TT 
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TA TWIN OID. as Tby age omy Op TON TH 30 
mms 92 nb wo 755 wn 

“nsbp ores 72002) --- ST ass mwnadp 7 31 
nod osm was mow 

SM nWpeby ees (Ty. 8a Jy oydn 1 mowers 32 
omoas Sy os oma Sy 

vee QD... IOAN Tw ND Os mat by ap 33 
SOND... MM. TAIN oN 

eva mam wr ads oss ody prin 34 


This is written on a pillar with a man’s (or God’s) head wearing a soft 
round cap, bearded but without moustache, in the Phoenician fashion. 
The three great breaks in the stone leave long gaps in the text, but many 
parts are very clear, and the meaning certain. 

The translation appears to me to be as follows :— 


(1) I am Panammu son of Karal King of Yadi. I have set up this 
statue to Hadad my master. 

(2) My people are his—Hadad both God, and light, and Cherub, and 
Sun ; and there is given to my hand by Hadad the God, 

(3) and Cherub, and Sun, and light, the Sceptre of Aleppo; and he 
has been to the people a light : wherefore he has received 


(4) at my hands... . much worship; and therefore I sit... , 
(the supremest prosperity ?) is given me by my God. 

(yr cee is it not a land of barley... . 

((G) Peete isch a land of wheat, and a land of (oil ?) 

(7) anda land... . the care of my people ,. . . they till the land, 
and the vineyard. 

(8) Aname he.... Panammu. Moreover I sit on the seat of my 


father ; and Hadad has given to my hand 
(9) the sceptre of Aleppo. The .... he has destroyed; and may 

it cease from my father’s house. And in my day also I enjoy 
food and drink 

(10) And in my day a restoration is established . . . . invoking the 
statue... . and fora statue (as) my memorial ; and for the 
children of the villages of A'eppo . . . . has been received 

(11) They have prospered . . , , the God and Cherub and Sun. And 
a land of glory and honor is given 10 me, and royal authority 

(12), ... Inmy day Aleppo... . the godless, and much they have 
received from my hands. And do not I ask from my God 
gifts for myself, and the land 
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(13) and to (the son of) Karal God has given much hope. Truly 
Hadad has given much (wherefore?) he is dear to me. May 
he bless the utterance of my wishes 

(14) He has given (much to the people?) may he bless the building 
much, and the erection of this statue of Hadad, and the 
shrine of Panammu the son of Karal, King 

(15) of Yadi (and when ?) Panammu (is no more ‘) his son shall receive 
the sceptre, and sit on my seat, and shall increase greatly, 
and shall sacrifice to ; 

(16) this Hadad, and... . and he shall sacrifice . . . . the freewill 
offering, and shall sacrifice to Hadad, and shall remember the 
sin-offering of Hadad : if 

(17) behold he (shall rule?) here . . . . Pamamimnu has said “(Comfort 
thou?) thy people” Panammu has said “Thy people is 
mindful of sin” Panamm has said “The people ” 

(18) (Enlighten thou?) “.... in this land Strengthen thou . 
my land thereby” He has asked of Hadad, and to the God 
and Cherub and Sun 


GE Asses this land... . and thereby is set at rest my fear, and 
I have increased in devotion. 
(20).... to give me offspring of love .... and my son shall 


receive the sceptre, and shall sit on the King’s throne 
(21) a long time, and his wealth shall prosper mightily, and he shall 
. . the sin offering of Panammu, having authority to subdue 
the (people /) 

(22) the people of Hadad, and the rebellious. Panammu has said 
“Thy people (behold?) ... . (shall sacritice ?) the sacrifice, 
and invoke God thereby. Whereby it 

(23) shall ask of God. Strengthen it O Hadad: for Hadad is pure. 
May he strengthen it .... (may) the strong God send a 
message, may he so choose 

(24) And may he keep his name from destruction, and much that is 


given may he make... . 
(25) Shall receive the sceptre of Yadi, and shall sit on my seat, and 
shallirule > S. skillfuleintwanw) + 2.9 ites ae 


(26) far shall he slay: if in wrath if in... . if they have waxed very 
hot: if by his strength ; if by his authority .... 

(27)... . possessing subjection of careful chiefs for life. If through 
this there is unity in his lifetime ; if through this 

(28) the people is pure (or free)... . putting to shame, he shall 
perfect the submission .... and whatever is received by 
counsel ‘ 

(29) he shall speak wisely, causing submission... . fearing the God 
of his father (in all things?) He shall comimand for him thus 
the raising up of authority, than the former 

(30) before my sight greater. If... . in the sight of men , 


this my sculpture is here to give a memorial in sight of the 
son of his people 
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(31) a memorial well carved on my stone, and shewing forth .... 
for the son of my race: a goodly carving on my stone and it 
has shewn truly (there is) submission 

(32) in prosperity, and a turning of thine eyes... . if by his strength, 
if by his might, if by his authority, 

(33) if by offerings here he shall rule, lo! Hadad ... . if there is 
slaughter in the .. . . refuge.. If thou ordainest me it, if thou 
willest, it is (so): there shall be destruction... . 


Most of the words are common, and well known in Hebrew and in 
Aramaic ; but the following require some comment :— 


Line 1. spbya Probably the ¥ is a minumation, representing the 
old demonstrative ma found in Assyrian and in Sabean “ This my Lord.” 

Line 2. bysass “that on which God rides.” The gods are fre- 
quently represented (and especially on Esarhaddon’s stela at Samala itself) 
standing on various animals. The word thus answers to “Cherub.” 

Line. 3. —aabn perhaps “people of Aleppo,” abn being the 
principal city not far off. jy. Compare the Pheenician yy “ from this.” 
In the next line py “thereby.” 


Line 4. ynby D5we «The first word appears to have the mimma- 
tuon. Compare the Arabic oe Copia. It appears to be a nominative 
in 4 which follows. 

Line 6. tyr perhaps for ssyyyr “oils” (or in the genitive “ of 
oil”). 

Line 9. mw from RW or pw “to be quiet.” He refers to the 
enemy leaving his house at peace. ‘9. Compare the word [4 
“pleasure” on the Moabite stone. 

Line 12. stbxbad “the godless,” “those who are without God.” 
The word shy appears to be Elohim used asa singular. [yy found 
on the Marseilles tablet, and on the coffin of Eshmunazar, cannot in any 
of these cases mean “dead.” It seems to stand for Fy “much” 
(Assyrian, mad), which suits in each occurrence. 

Line 13. nb is uncertain (“for which things” ?). PJQ5 Arabic, 
& 4 “to indicate ”—“ the indication ” or “ utterance.” snaad “ hearts,” 
used for “ wishes,” as on the Tell Amarna tablets. 

Line 15. (FK)M 18 y0 “from without (DN) life,” ze, “when he 


ceases to be.” 99$ perhaps an adverb,’ from 448 “to mount up.” 
Assyrian abiru, great. 


Line 17. qa Arabic, (ws and Gen “to speak.” (Apr 
Hebrew, FItpN “to sustain,” “solace.” In the Aramaic languages } 
takes the place of the Hebrew $y in several roots. In this case it is an 
Tphtaal voice, 


E 
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Line 18. 93 y977 is doubtful. Root 44N. 

Line 19. FY from Wpw. MAN (as in the next text) from 
the root $y, Arabic (A> “to incline,” “to lean towards.” Hence 
to be devoted. 

Line 21. py, Arabic blz “to be late,” Hebrew py. 

Line 22. 57% from my “ contention,” y- Compare the 
Arabic es “to make au incantation,” “ to ery aloud.” 

Line 23, spnb. Hebrew 53 “to search,” and 373 “ to choose.” 

Tine 26. bys. Compare the Arabic i.e “to spread out.” 


. ia 44 ei ” ahic . 
Line 27. sy. Arabic an he took care.” 4ya3pq, Arabic a 


“to be firmly bound together.” A nominative in 4. 

Line 28. TDN. This word often occurs, and seems in each case to 
mean “a people.” Perhaps connected with py yy “ brother.” 

Line 28. TWN) TND3 abies: From Wap “to gather,” NY 
“what,” and mys “to advise.” ; 

Line 29. thy (from 5 and yyy “in the things ?”) 

Line 30. “wosg from 9yp9 “to see,” “the sight of my eye,” op 
meaning “before.” ‘7 from Fx “ to carve,” or a cognate root. 433 
from S35 ‘to give,” or perhaps “this (is) my carving, to give qnD a 
memorial.” 

Line 31. 345} a noun in the nominative singular in 4. sa nabe 
From in “admirable” and tyny5. 

Line 32. sy Kr from yon, Arabic ae “to stretch out,” “to draw 
up.” Perhaps the meaning is “ turning away thine eye from rebellion” 
(TTVAN)- 


Line 34. 458n:, eee i !\ “he loved” or “he moved” : “if you 
will” or “if you urge.” The concluding sentences attribate all that 
happens to Hadad. The text is as long as “that of the Moabite stone, and 
was written not more than a century later, as will be shown below. 


IL.—From a Headless Statue of Panammu IT. Circa 730 B.c. 
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AN pee Wo 2 a me 1 a5) on m9 
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A good translation by Sachau has been published, but he leaves out 
certain sentences and words which it is here proposed to consider :— 


(1) This statue has been set up by Bar Racab to his father, to 
Panammu son of Bar Tsur .. . . the year of deliverance by 
the hand... 

(2) his father His god having delivered Yadi from subjection—the 
god dwelling in his father’s house; and his god has been 


. because of . . . . subjection . 
(3) to & in} his father’s house But he slew his father Bar Tsur, and 
slew seventy of his father’s kindred . . the cherub, and 
he... because he had turned away .... the Lord . 


Qclion ans 

(4) and very long imprisonment remained for him, and he made 
ruined towns more than inhabited towns... . 

(G) res etree the sword in the house, and slaughter of one son, and 
loathing of life; the sword in the land of Yadi, and (during 
the lifetime ?) of Panammu the son of Karal before my father, 
and his son’s son (there was) destruction .... 

(6) Flocks and herds and wheat and barley, and there was division 
by measure, and . . . . by measure, and hoarding of debt by 
measure; and truly my father . 

(7) until the time of (or, to) the King of Assyria, and he made him 
King over his father’s house, and broke the stone of subjection 
from his father’s house ... . from restraint .... my 
father from . 

(8) and diminished the imprisonment, and restored the captivity of 
Yadi, and.... my father, and restored (the debt .. 
the house of slaughter ?) and set up . 

(9) his father’s house, and made it ‘better than beforetime. And I 
have increased the wheat and the barley and the flocks and the 
grain in my day, and have eaten thereof . : 

(10) (there is) cheapness of price in my day. My father Panammu 
established many owners of villages, and increased the owners 
- my father Panamniu was great among Kings . . 
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(11) (My father ?) was indeed owner of silver behold, and owner of 
gold, through his wisdom and justice He took word from the 
protection of his lord the King of Assyria... . 

(12) Assyria, chiefs and brethren of Yadi, and his lord the King of 
Assyria favoured him; beyond (other) Kings he was great 


(13) in the eye of his lord Tiglath Pileser King of Assyria (who is 
obeyed?) .... from the rising of the sun to the going down 


(14) in the four quarters of the earth ; and who has done good from 
the rising of the sun even to the sunset, and has done good 
from the sunset even to the rising of the sun, and my father 


(15) the borders of his lord, Tiglath Pileser King of Assyria towns 
from the border of Gurgum .... and my father Panammu 
with great... . 

(16) moreover my father Panammu was very careful in adherence to 
his Lord Tiglath Pileser King of Assyria, in obedience he.... 

(17) and his people have mourned him as King, and all who obey his 
Lord the King of Assyria have mourned him. And he took 
(as) his Lord the King of Assyria . 

(18) He spoke to him, and caused for him the building of a palace, 
and he brought my father from Damascus, to prosper in the 
days of rules. --- 

(19) .... all his house And I (am) Bar (ra)cab (for the justice of ?) 
my father, and for my justice, my lord the King of Assyria 
has placed me... . 

(20) my father Panammu the son of Bar Tsur, and the erection of this 
statue .... to Panammu the son of Bar T sur, and I have 
joules 5 0 « 

(21) and a command of offerings, and because indeed he was faithful 
in seeking the King of Assyria; And truly it (rises ?) before 
the tomb of my father Panammu... . 

(22) And this his memorial behold thou here O Hadad, God, and 
Cherub, Lord of the House and Sun, and every God of Yadi 


(23) My ... . before God and before men. 


A few of the words require special notice :— 
Line 3. 3[T$N, Arabic A) “to be related.” 


Line 6. bs Hebrew bass “truly.” In Pheenician texts ass 
occurs (at Gebal) with this sense. The sense suits in the other occur 


rences of the word. 
Line 7. AT (not y5pq) from abl “to pound,” “ shake.” 
Line 8. non may be taken as an abstract, from the root (is 
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“to kill,” the feminine being so used as a collective in both Arabic and 
Hebrew. Perhaps, however, the sense is “Restored the women... . 
of the slain.” 

Line 9. FM, in Aramaic “ white grain.” 


Line 10. nbs. Aramaic bb; “to be of little worth.” 


Line 13. baby. Aramaic bys “the orb” of the eye, or “‘ pupil.” 


Line 13. FIM “one bowed to,” from FM “to bow.” Hence 
“obeyed.” 


Line 14. FQq from FPB4 “to build,” Be) “to benefit.” 


Line 16. 5. Arabic aS “he adhered.” 


Line 21. FWY. Compare Wty used on the Marseilles tablet 
of offerings. 


It may be remarked generally that the repetitions on these monu- 
ments, like those in the Tell Amarna tablets, and in Oriental texts 
generally, are characteristic of Oriental style. In literature such repeti- 
tions have been thought sometimes to mark the clumsy work of a com- 
piler—which is impossible in monumental writings, and which is very 
commonly to be noted in modern Oriental epistles—the intention being 
to render the work clearer or more emphatic. Such repetition is frequent 
also in European literature from unskilled hands. 

The subjects of interest, in connection with these texts, include the 
Art, Religion, Language, and History connected with these monuments, 
and the bearing on the Biblical records. Considering how few texts occur, 
written in Phcenician, at this early period, the addition to our information 
is very considerable. 


Art. 


The alphabet employed must be compared with those of other monu- 
ments. That of the earlier text is very near to the Moabite character— 
about 890 B.c., but that of Bar Racab’s text differs considerably from the 
Hebrew letters of the Siloam text written a generation later. With these 
also we may compare the alphabet of the Baal Lebanon text which, as it 
mentions Carthage, should not be placed earlier than about 800 B.c., and 
that of Jehumelek’s text from Gebal, which is thought to belong to the 
sixth century B.c. The tomb of Eshmunazar (third century B.c.) shows 
us the changes which subsequently took place in the letters used in 
Palestine before the general use of the square or Aramaic letters by the 
Jews. Some allowance must be made for individual handwriting, but 
the differences between the Siloam text and that of Bar Racab show how 
long the alphabet must have been in use., 

The peculiarities of the Jerusalem alphabet, as compared with the 
nearly contemporary alphabet of Bar Racab, will be seen on the plate. 
The latter already shows, in the open loop of the Kopf, a tendency which 
distinguished the Aramaic or East Semitic alphabet later, and which gave 
rise to the square Hebrew in time. In the Jerusalem alphabet’ the 
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Aleph is peculiar, and the Vau; the Zazn is nearer to the Moabite stone, 
while the Samala Zain is like that used in later Pheenician. The Jeru- 
salem Caph has the Moabite, and the Samala Caph has the Pheenician, 
form ; but on the other hand, the Jerusalem Mim, and Nun, show later 
forms than those at Samala. The Jerusalem Pe is nearest to the Moabite, 
and the Samala Pe to the Pheenician. The Jerusalem Koph and Tsade 
are peculiar, but the Zaw is nearer to the Moabite than is the Samala 
letter, which takes the Phcenician early form. 

Comparing Bar Racab’s alphabet with that of Panammu I, we see the 
changes that occurred on the same spot, within seventy years, in the case 
of Zain, Tsade, and Koph. The Moabite is the more archaic script, 
from which the Syrian amd Pheenician branch off on the north, and the 
Hebrew on the south ; but a yet older alphabet must have existed, to 
account for the Jerusalem letters Aleph, Vau, Koph, and especially 7'sade, 
This is not found, as some have supposed, in Arabia, where the oldest 
known texts are probably not earlier than 400 B.c.; for the apparent 
mother of the Semitic alphabet was the syllabary known to us as 
Cy priote. 

Some forty basalt slabs carved in relief were unearthed, in the great 
south gateway of the fort at Samala. These (before the discovery of the 
inscriptions) were wrongly ascribed to the Hittites. The figures show 
none of the peculiarities of Hittite art or costume, with perhaps one 
exception, where a captive in a short jerkin, such as they wore, is repre- 
seated without a beard, and held apparently by a pigtail in the hand of 
his captor. The other figures are bearded without moustache (like the 
statue of Hadad) and long robed. The style of art is a rude imitation of 
the Assyrian, as shown on the Stela of Esarhaddon on the same site. 
The weapons include bow, quiver, spear, shield, sword, and a kind of 
hammer. The headdress is a soft round cap. The animals include the 
deer and doe, a bull, anda lion. A man is represented riding a horse, 
which is uncommon before the seventh century B.c. In addition there 
are mythological monsters, including a winged lion standing erect, a 
human figure lion-headed, and holding a doe, or hare, and a sphynx walk- 
ing, with a lion’s body, wings, and the head and breast of a woman. Such 
monsters are very well known on Assyrian bas-reliefs. The palace 
appears to have been mainly built about 730 B.c.,and the statue of Hadad 
is perhaps the earliest specimen of native style, much resembling the 
early Phcenician work. The sphynx, however, was a Hittite, as well as 
an Egyptian monster. 

Religvon. 
The words ‘Sg and soy may be rendered “God” and “ Elohim.” 
The chief deity was Hadad, who was worshipped also by the Syrians at 
Damascus, and from whom Ben-hadad took his name. Macrobius 


(Saturnal 1, 23) identitied him with the sun, and in these texts he is 
called “Sun” and “Flame” or “ Light,” like the Phoenician Resheph. 


The term gon, “Cherub,” is explained by the Assyrian and Hittite 
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sculptures, in which the gods stand erect on various animals (the lion, 
horse, winged bull, wild bull, and horned gryphon); but though Hadad 
was the chief god, and the distributor of good and evil, we have allusion 
to “all the gods of Yadi.” Hadad was adored by sacrifices, freewill 
offerings, sin offerings, and gifts. As regards other customs, we see that 
these Syrians buried the dead, and erected monuments at the tombs. 


Language. 


The language of the texts is not Hebrew, but nearly akin to the 
Moabite and to the Phoenician, which differed as dialects from the pure 
Hebrew of the Siloam inscription. The difference was not much more 
than that of dialects; whereas the Assyrian and the old Canaanite 
language of the Tell Amarna tablets differed, from the group of West 
Semitic tongues, as much as German differs from English. The Samala 
language presents many archaic features, found also in the Sabean 
language of Yemen; and even approaches the Canaanite and the Assyrian 
in its forms, more than the Hebrew. Probably the Syrian and Hebrew 
languages stood to one another in the same relation now borne by the 
archaic dialect of the Feliahin, as compared with the purer Arabic of the 
tribes beyond Jordan, and of the townsmen in Palestine. But the 
recovery of this language is important for Biblical study, because it 
carries back the dialect of the Talmud and Targums (found also in Daniel 
and Ezra) to an early period. Thus the word Bar, for “ son,” stands side 
by side with Ben, as used in Hebrew and Phoenician. Passages of the 
Bible (Psalms i, 12, Proverbs xxxi, 2), in which this word occurs have 
been confidently supposed to be later than the Captivity, because of the 
occurrence of the word—a conclusion no longer of necessity correct. So 
also the word  3¢ for “land,” or “earth” (instead of YQ), was 
regarded as late. It occurs in Jeremiah (x, 11), but is here found as 
early as 800 B.C. in Syrian. 

The definite article is very rarely, if ever, used in these texts. It does 
not occur in Assyrian, or in the earliest Phoenician ; and is usually very 
rare in the latter language, Nor is there any definite article in Sabean. 
The suffixed demonstrative (ma in Assyrian, ¥ in Syrian and in Sabean) 
takes its place, and is not unknown (as a mimmation) in Hebrew. As 
regards the nouns it seems possible that cases are indicated, } nominative, 
5 oblique, $§ accusative, as in Assyrian and Arabic, and that the masculine 
plural was 5 (even when not construct), and not Oy as in Hebrew, and 
Phoenician, or , as in Moabite and later Aramaic. In Assyrian this 
plural was alsoz. As regards the pronouns S55$¢ and JIN ae 


“he,” and the suffixed » “my,” 95 “me,” aT “thy, y “his<—they, 


‘In the Pentateuch generally, the pronoun (third person, masculine, 
singular) is used for the feminine also (the feminine occurs only 11 times). 
The later Rabbis preserved this peculiarity, but put points to show the 
gender. On the monuments of Syria, Phcenicia, and Moab the feminine of 
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resemble the earlier languages, not giving the later Aramaic sy yg “I.” 
The demonstratives Sg}, }, 5, }}, are the same as in Pheenician and 


Moabite, as is also "Py3y—Hebrew s55~8 Assyrian anacu. Respecting 


the verbs they appear not to possess all the tenses of the Assyrian, but the 
Iphtaal voice may probably be recognised, which occurs in Assyrian, and 
on the Moabite Stone, as well as in Arabic... The Sabean had only two 
tenses like Hebrew, but it possessed, BS the Syrian and Moabite, more 
voices than Ronco, 

In vocalisation, especially the use of } as in Hebrew (later Aramaic >), 
the language agrees with the older dialects. The word 4m} for “gold” 
is used, as in Hebrew and Arabic, instead of the Phoenician and Assyrian 

Sr, which is rare in Hebrew. The dropping of the 5 and other vowels. 
also connects the Syrian with Moabite and Phcenician, rather than with 
Hebrew. All these and other points are valuable for the history of 
Biblical Hebrew, and for the comparative study of Semitic languages. 
Generally speaking Hebrew appears to be a more advanced and less 
archaic language thau that of the surrounding nations. It differed entirely 
from the Aramaic language of the early Canaanites, but it was closely 
connected with that of the kindred Moabites and Edomites, with the 
Pheenician, and with the Syrian of Damascus, as we now see. An 
educated Hebrew, in the time of Hezekiah, would thus, as we now see, 
have found no difficulty in understanding the “Syrian speech” ; and the 
Aramaisms of the early books of the Bible are not of necessity marks of 
late authorship, as they can be traced to 900 B.c. monumentally. It was 
long ago pointed out that the Aramaic forms are philologically older, in 
some cases, than the Hebrew ; and the study of Sabean and Assyrian 
leads to the same result. It is possible that 555 37 “one son,” is used 
for the “ first son” in Bar Racab’s text, just as [TN Oy, “one day,” is 
used for “the first day” in Genesis (i, 5). The dropping of 4 in such 
words as 93} in Genesis (i, 27) we also see to be ancient, as is also the 
root 7745, “to subdue” (Genesis i, 28). It has been said that, on 
account of this word, being Aramaic, the passage is to be regarded as. 
late (Wellhausen, Hist. Israel, p. 389), and we now see that the Syrians at 
least used this root as early as 800 B.c.1 Comparative study generally 


this pronoun is unknown. Clearly the Jewish Scribes have preserved a 
grammatical form which is not used in later Hebrew, but which is used on 
earlier monuments. Dr. Driver does not afford us any reason for this 
peculiarity, which many scholars regard as archaic. There are many nouns 
in Assyrian and in Hebrew which have both genders, showing that gender 
was not an original feature of Semitic, any more than of other languages. 
This and other such cases show that the Bible text has been carefully re-copied 
from an early period. 

1 The word cabasu “subdue” occurs in Assyrian. Wellhausen also remarks 
on the omission of the article in verse 28 which as here shown is an archaism 
(cf. vv. I 21, II 3). Other important words in these texts are wy “ which,” 
—bp Daas! jaR CEMA’ Cain) sauna” baby “eye,” AN9 “palace,” AEN 
(accusative). There are some 200 different words in the two texts together. 
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tends to show that the peculiarities of language in Genesis mark an early 
rather than a late date of authorship, pointing to a time before the Syrian 
and Hebrew had separated from one another, as much as we now know, 
from the Samala and Siloam texts, they had separated in Hezekiah’s 
time.! 

Flistory. 


The history of Samala is not only interesting in connection with that 
of Assyria, but also serves to throw light on that of the Book of Kings. 
Before the time of Tiglath Pileser (745-727 B.c.) the Assyrians, though 
constantly at war with Syria, never succeeded in breaking down the 
resistance of the leagues over which the Syrian Kings of Damascus appear 
to have presided. The Syrians, Moabites, and Ammonites were subdued 
by David; but Hadadezer united the various Syrian kings under his 
rule, and Rezin wrested Damascus from Solomon. Ben Hadad I fought 
Israel at Aphek, on the east side of the Sea of Galilee, and killed Ahab 
at Ramoth Gilead near Gerasa. He was no doubt allied to the victorious 
Mesha of Moab, who defeated Israel. Hazael I and Ben Hadad II 
fought against Israel and Judah, but Jeroboam II took Damascus and 
Hamath. Rezin advanced against Ahaz, even to Elath on the Gulf of 
Akabah ; and it was against him that Ahaz invoked the aid of Tiglath 
Pileser. The power of the Syrians of Damascus is thus very fully 
described in the Book of Kings. 

The Assyrian monuments independently explain the history of the 
northern Syrians, Im Samala, Aleppo, Arpad, and Hamath. Thus in 


1 According to the modern critical school which follows Wellhausen, 
certain passages in Genesis, including the first chapter, are to be ascribed to 
an editor, who put together certain ancient documents which had already been 
combined in part by another editor. ‘The later editor is supposed to have 
lived very late—about the time of the Captivity. The consideration of the 
language of these passages is therefore of special importance. It will be 
found that they are written in a vocabulary which only includes some 
250 words, of which some ofthe most distinctive have been mentioned. The 
vocabulary does not show any traces of the later forms which belong to the 
Pheenician and to the Hebrew of late times. Almost every word is found in 
other parts of the Pentateuch, the antiquity of which is unquestioned; and so 
simple is this vocabulary that the words are, as a rule, common to every 
Semitie dialect, but more especially to those of the Western group. It is a 
remarkable circumstance that no less than 80, out of the 250, are now known 
to occur on the monuments here noticed, viz., the Moabite Stone, the 
Panammu text, the Bar Racab text, the Siloam inscription, and the Stone of 
Jehumelek of Gebal. Hence it is certain that in these cases (including many 
of the most important words) the vocabulary, of the first chapter of Genesis, 
and of others said to be late, was a vocabulary in use west of the Euphrates 
between 900 and 600 B.c. here is indeed no distinction of vocabulary between 
different parts of Genesis, whatever may be said of style. But there is a very 
marked difference between its language and that of the books written after the 
Captivity. 


& 
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859 B.c., Hani of Samala joined the chiefs of the Patinai, who inhabited 
the mountains west of the Upper Euphrates; but Shalmaneser IT 
defeated them, and in 854 he reached Aleppo, but was unable to advance 
further south, though he claims to have defeated a great league of 
Syrians under the King of Hamath, and Ben Hadad Ii of Damascus. 
In 847 he attacked the land of Vatu, but this has been thought to be an 
Arab locality, and not the Yad of the present texts. In 842 B.c., 
however, Shalmaneser overran all Galilee, Phoenicia, and Bashan, and 
attacked Damascus. After this inroad the Syrians were left in peace for 
a quarter of a century on the north, but it was then that Jeroboam II 
conquered Damascus and Syria to Hamath, as well as Jerusalem on the 
south. In 806 and 797 B.c. there were incursions of Assyrians as far as 
Arpad, and in 773 B.c. Damascus was attacked, but after this the 
Assyrians were disturbed by revolts at home, and it was not till 754 B.c. 
that Assur Nirari II again attacked Arpad, between Aleppo and 
Samala. 

Tiglath Pileser IIT was far more successful than his predecessors. In 
743 3.c. he was at Arpad, where he received tribute from Rezin of 
Damascus, and kings of Tyre, Gebal, Hamath, Carchemish, and 
Gureum; and he mentions with these, Panammu of Samala. In 
742-1 B.c. he was still before this city, and took it by siege. In 738 B.c. 
he took Hamath, and carried the Hamathites captive to Assyria, 
replacing them by colonists from the Tigris. He again received tribute 
from Rezin and from Panummu. In 734 B.c. he attacked Rezin at 
Damascus, and carried away from Samala 700 people with their sheep 
and oxen. He then conquered Ammon, Moab, and Philistia as far as 
Gaza, with Edom and the Nabathean Arabs. 

The power of Assyria was now confirmed in Syria; and in 732 
Damascus fel], and Ahaz of Judab, and Panammu of Samala, gave tribute 
to the conqueror, with the chiefs of Ammon, Moab, Edom, Ascalon, and 
Gaza. Tiglath Pileser III died about 727 B.c.; but his successor 
Shalmaneser attacked Samaria, which Sargon took in 721 B.c. In 702 
came Sennacherib’s attack on Jerusalem, which failed. In Esarhaddon’s 
reign there were three attacks on Memphis ; and on his stela at Samala, 
the third of these, in 670 B.c., appears to be recorded: “I besieged 
Memphis his royal city,” says this text, “for half aday .... I took it, 
wasted, and burned it with fire. His queen, his princesses, his dear son 
Usanahuru, and his other sons, his daughter, his possessions and goods, 
his horses, his herds, his flocks, every one of them I carried off to 
Assyria. I tore the root of Cush from Egypt. I left none behind. I 
set rulers, residents, chiefs, and officers anew over all Egypt. I ordained 
the offerings of the temple for Ashur, and the great gods my masters. 
I laid on (the Egyptians) yearly gifts, and tribute to my Majesty.” 

In this long text from Samia, translated by Dr. Schrader, there is no 
mention of the Kings of Samala ; but in 681 B.c. the place is noticed as 
having an Assyrian ruler. It would seem, therefore, that the native 
dynasty did not endure long after the reign of Bar Racab, and was 
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extinct half a century later. It is useful, perhaps, here to place side by 
side the various dynasties, from the middle of the ninth century B.c., 
down to the death of Tiglath Pileser, 120 years later :— 


JUDAH. IsRAEL. DAMASCUS. SAMALA. ASSYRIA. 
Circa 859 B.c., Joash Jehoram Ben Hadad II Hani Shalmaneser 
pe AUER hs a Jehu Hazael II Bar Karal Shamasb 
Rimmon. 
800 B.c., Amaziah Jeroboam If. Ben Hadad III Panammu I Rimmon 
% Nirari. 
» 780 8.c., Azariah Shallum Bar Tsur Shalmaneser 
» 7458.c., Jotham Menahem Rezin Panammu II Tiglath 
Pileser. 
», 730 8.c., Ahaz Hoshea Bar Racab Tiglath 
Pileser. 


We thus possess the dynasty of North Syria, from Hani down to Bar 
Racab, during a period of 120 years, when very important changes 
occurred in the history of Palestine. The account, given in the texts 
above translated, appears to fit into place with the rest of our informa- 
tion. Panammu I was an independent ruler, who expected that his 
descendants would sit on the throne after him, and would be successful 
in war. His country was prosperous, and he appears to have prevailed 
against enemies, who may have been the Hittites of Carchemish,! who 
were at times tributaries of such Kings as Shalmaneser II. This time 
coincides with the greatest period of Syrian power, when Ben Hadad I] 
withstood Assyria, and defeated Israel—probably in the reign of Bar 
iXaral, or of his father Hani; but under Panammu I the troubles of the 
Northern Syrians again began. His great grandson records that destrue- 
tions then occurred, representing the incursions of Rimmon Nirari to 
Arpad (806-797 B.c.), which followed the quarter century of peace, 
during which probably Bar Karal reigned. 

Bar Tsur, son of Panammu J, was slain, and the land of Yadi was 
ruined, which may be placed about 773 3B.c., when Assurdan attacked 
Damascus, or in 775 under Shalmaneser III. There were further 
troubles in the reign of Panammiu II, which would represent the attack 
on Arpad by Assur Nirari in 754 B.c. It is not clear when he fled to 
Damascus, but would probably be either in 737, before which we know 
him to have been tributary, or in 734 when Damascus was attacked, and 
when Samala was wasted. After the conquest of Damascus he was again 
tributary, having probably rebelled in the time between 738 and 734 B.c. 
In a yet unpublished text it appears that his son, Bar Racab, was also 
tributary to Tiglath Pileser, and must consequently have reigned before 
727 B.C. 


Putting these various indications together we obtain an outline of the 
history of Saméla as follows :— 


(1) Before 859 3.c., Hani, a Syrian prince, perhaps connected with 
Ben Hadad IT of Damascus, was established at the foot of the 


‘The Syrians and Hittites were enemies, as appears from the Biblical 
account (2 Kings vii, 6). %. 
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Taurus, north-west of Aleppo, and in that year was defeated by 
Shalmaneser IJ, and his land invaded by the Assyrians down to 
839 or 835 B.c. 

(2) His successor, Bar Karal, lived during the more peaceful time, 
835-812 B.c., when Shamash Rimmon was fighting in Armenia, 
and on the Tigris, and in Babylonia. Bar Racab does not 
appear to allude to any troubles in this reign, and the conquests 
of Jeroboam IT of Israel extended only to Hamath, south of the 
Samala kingdom. 

(3) Panammu I was also at first prosperous, but afterwards unfortu- 
nate. In 806 Rimmon Nirari reached Arpad. ,In 803 he 
reached the Mediterranean, probably passing through Samala. 

(4) Bar Tsur was murdered, and the land was wasted, either in 
775 B.c. by Shalmaneser III, or in 773 by Assur Dan on his 
way to Damascus. 

(5) Panammu II was also unfortunate at first. He was attacked by 
Assur Nirari in 754 8.c. He was tributary to Tiglath Pileser 
in 747 s.c. and 738 B.c., but very probably revolted with Rezin 
after that time, and fled to Damascus when Samala was again 
attacked in 734 3.c. After the conquest of Damascus in 732 B.c., 
he threw in his lot with the Assyrians, and became a tributary, 
being re-established in Saméla by Tiglath Pileser, and the 
captives of Yadi restored. 

(6) Bar Racab, acceding before 727 B.c., was also tributary to Tiglath 
Pileser, and in favour with that King. He built and adorned the 
palace of Samala. Within half a century, however, the native 
dynasty was superseded by an Assyrian governor. Arameans 
from the Tigris had been introduced into Samala 60 years 
before. 
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COMPARATIVE PLATE OF ALPHABETS. 
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NOTES ON THE “QUARTERLY STATEMENT” FOR 
OCTOBER, 1895. 


I.—By Professor CLeRMoNT-GANNEAU. 


P. 319. It is very desirable that the, Latin graffito discovered by Pro- 
fessor Kennedy on the base of a pilaster near the gate in the neighbourhood 
of the Protestant cemetery should be published. 

P. 329. Itis to be regretted that they did not think of pouring liquid 
plaster into the cavities left in the bed of lime by the dead bodies anciently 
placed there. The countenance of the dead person could then have been 
restored by means of a true mould. It is desirable that in future, in case 
of similar discoveries, this simple vperation may be carried out. 

P. 332. The old opinion which places the Corea of Josephus at 
Karitit, and Archelais at Karaw4, ought to be abandoned. Karawaé, as 
Sir Charles Warren‘ recognised in 1876, and as Gildemeister has since 
abundantly demonstrated, is certainly Corea. "To convince one’s self of 
this it is enough to peruse attentively the description of the march of 
Vespasian: the Roman General descends (karaBds) from Neapolis to Corea: 
but the altitude of Karifit is 170 m. above that of Nablus. Moreover, 
the object of Vespasian was to effect a junction with the army corps which 
operated in Perea under the orders of Trajan, to march upon Jericho? ; 
the junction in the plain of the Ghér was quite indicated. Pompey also 
had before followed the valley of the Ghoér in passing by Pella, Sceythopolis, 
and Corea.* I may add that Karawa represents the Neel Keraba of the 
life of St. Sabas, where one of the lauras of the region of the Jordan 
was established. It may be remarked, in passing, that the inscription 
discovered by the survey party near there is not, as supposed, in archaic 
Hebrew characters, but in Samaritan characters, as is also the inscription 
of Umm Zeinat on Carmel. 

P. 334. The Stoppage of the Jordan.—I am happy to see that the’ 
summary of my ideas on this subject, so ably presented to the English 
public by my friend Colonel Watson, has already attracted the attention 
of the critic. I would call to mind, however, that it was only a summary, 
and that, after having succeeded in introducing this new datum into this 
important problem of exegesis, I studied it at full length and under all its 
aspects in 1892 and 1893 in a series of lectures at the Collége of France 
and in several communications to the Institute. I will explain it fully in 
Vol. IL of my “ Btudes d’Archéologie Orientale,” now in course of pub- 
lication. May I be allowed to say here, once for all, that of the number 
of exegetical and very complicated questions which my theory raises, I 
have treated in the greatest detail that of Adam, to which Canon Dalton 


1 “Underground Jerusalem,” p, 253. 
2 Josephus “ Wars,” iv, 8, 1. 
3 Thid. ‘‘ Antiq.,” xiv, 3, 4. 
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and Mr. Stevenson allude, particularly the literal comparison of the Hebrew 
text with the Greek version of Josh. iii, 16. It would take too long to 
develope my views on this point here. I will limit myself to saying that 
the question is still much more complicated than these attempts at exegesis, 
perhaps a little hasty and based on a mere cursory view of a system, 
which is not yet known in its entirety, would make us believe. It is thus, 
for instance, that I arrive at the conclusion that our town of Adam- 
Damieh is in reality mentioned again—and always with Zarethan— 
in a distorted passage where its existence has not been suspected, 
1 Kings vii, 46 (and likewise in the parallel passage, still more distorted, 
of 2 Chron. iv, 17) :— 

“And he cast them, FYINTA OAY3D) Tp, in the clay ground 
between Succoth and Zarethan.” I propose the very paleographic 
correction: [SYOIN(T) Aly, “at the ford of Adamah.” But I 
cannot engage in this discussion here. I beg only that before any 
definite judgment is passed on my ideas I may be permitted to explain 
them fully. 

P. 338. Mr. Birch reproaches me with having doubted, after many 
others, the identity of Khureit(n and the Cave of Adullam. I refer him 
to Tobler. Without desiring to go to the bottom of the topographical 
question and to examine to what point Mr. Birch’s onomastic comparison 
of Khureittin and Etam can be received, I permit myself to remark that 
one at least of his objections against the etymology of Khureitin = 
Xapirev has not the force which he attributes to it. He considers that if 
it referred to a holy personage the name ought to be Mar Khureittin ; but 
Mar is not so necessary as he appears to believe in this kind of toponymes ; 
for instance, Deir Dosi (Theodosius), Kh. Biar Lika (Luke), Deir Murkos 
(Mark), Deir Bulos (Paul), Deir Sem’An (Simeon), Deir Futros (Peter), 
Deir Hanna (John), Deir Aiyub, &e. 

Pages 349 and 353. The Nabatean inscriptions copied by Mr. Ewing, as 
also the preceding ones, pp. 57 and 157, are inedited. I have been able 
to decipher some words, but squeezes will be indispensable, the copies 
given being too imperfect. 

P. 350, No. 174. Instead of Zeds ’Adaénve(ds) mpoxomyy "Apxedd@ 
*IovAvos would it not be better to read: Zed Sapabnve ! mpoxomiy ’Apyeddo 
*TovAtov. “ Zeus Saphatenian (accord), benefit to Archelaus, son of Joulios.” 
The vocative accounts for this elliptical form. The last v of "IovAtov is 
supplied by the copy, very defective as to the rest, of Mr. Léytved, which 
I published in 1884. The topical surname of Zeus, Saphathenos, obtained 
by this reading has a true Semitic physiognomy. It is, perhaps, connected 
with some locality named Sapha or Saphath, or more probably with a 
region the name of which may be preserved in that of Safa, north-east 
of Bostvra. 

P, 353, No. 188. Already known by the much better copies of 
Wetzstein, Porter, and Waddington (No. 2286), The transcription pro- 
posed here requires to be modified and completed at several points. 

P. 354, No. 186. Since about two years I have been in possession of a 
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wood squeeze of the inscription of Sefffirieh, which admits of a more 
satisfactory decipherment. This difficult inscription is very interesting. 
I hope to publish it shortly. The personage is a Scholasticus, son of 
Aetios. 

Below are a few brief remarks upon the other inscriptions collected by 
Mr. Ewing in the Hauran and published in previous numbers of the 
Quarterly Statement :— 

Nos. 6 and 30. I have before’ shown (“Recueil d’Archéologie 
Orientale,” I, p. 8, e¢ seg.) that the era of Damascus is no other than 
that of the Seleucids, but with a different point of departure for the 
commencement of the year—the vernal equinox instead of the 1st of 
October. It is indeed a difference of the calendar rather than of the era. 

No. 9. Published by me (op cit., p. 5, No. 3). 

No. 13. 7’ABSadovapov should perhaps read ’ABdadov'c)apov, Abda- 
dusares, “servant of Dusares” (cf. SAW ITTY in the Nabatean inserip- 
tions of Sinai). 

No. 22. Perhaps Tadepa. 

No. 35, 1. 3. [M]dAxos ? 

No. 46. tdra[vaiov]? as in Nos. 39 and 40. 

No, 55. Tavrov=son of Gautos, Nabatean proper name already known, 
in place of [é]avrod ; appears in the inscriptions of Sinai and of Madain 
Saleh under the form 4 yy. 

No. 61. 6e@ MadetydGov is not a god called Maleichathou, but the god 
adored by the person called Maleichathos. Examples of this form are 
numerous in the Greek epigraphy of the Hauran, and it recurs in the 
Nabatean inscriptions. 

Avoos is a Nabatean proper name widely spread (4iep4s$ Ausou, 
gift”), which has nothing to do with Inaods. 

No. 77. At the commencement of line 2 read : ay “T testify ” or 


ay 


“ testify ” (imperative). 

No. 78, 1. 1. Perhaps the known formule KM[f? Add the date : 
ér.ous) k¢’, “the year 27,” inscribed in the ear of the cartouche, and 
probably to be completed like No. 79, as [r]k¢’ = 327. 

No. 79a. Read BaypdOos instead of BaypaOoos ; the last character, 
whatever it may be, should be put to the commencement of the patronymic 
which follows, which may perhaps be restored as SeAovavov = Sudovavod, 
Silvanus. 

No, 89. Already published by me (op czi., p, 11, No. 8). 

Nos. 102 and 103. The characters are certainly Avabic. 

No. 153. A word is needed to designate the edifice ; perhaps vaov at 
the ead of line 2 (?) 

No. 157. This is No. 2291 of Waddington. It should be read: .. 
Jovis, G. Jul(ius) [Maxi]mus vet(e)ran(us), qui sub ambos militavit, fecit. 
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II.—By Lieut.-Colonel Conpzr, R.E., D.C.L. 


P. 297 (October, 1895). The question as to the rock on the traditional 
Calvary is only one of a foot or two, as the cave beneath has a rock roof, 
but 1 examined the rock above in 1882, and it appeared to me to be live 
rock, and not a stone. 

P. 316. There is no account of Herod’s having built a wail on the 
south side of Jerusalem. Josephus speaks of the wall bere as that of 
the earliest period. 

P. 335. Idonot remember the suggestion of Khtirbet el Hamreh 
for Adam. In my published works I have adhered to the usual identifi- 
cation of Adam at Hd Damieh, the ferry near Kerdwa. This would 
agree with the proposed reading taken from the Septuagint. The site of 
the medizeval stoppage of the river was thus exactly the same as in the 
time of Joshua. 

Tell es Sarn is a printer’s error for Tell Sarem. I think the site of 
Zaretan ig doubtful. It was apparently near Succoth. 

P. 338. The proposed reading, Khur Etun, “cave of Etam,” is inad- 


missible, since Wr S- is not comparable with Ow wy Ay. Mr. Birch 
also overlooks the fact that there is a ruined Monastery of St. Chariton 
not far from the cave in question. (See “ Memoirs,” vol. iii.) 


Weymourn, October 13th, 1895. 


“ADAM, THAT IS BESIDE KERIAT,” Josu. 1, 16. 
By W. E. Srevenson, Esq. 


Too much caution in leaving the Hebrew for the Septuagint is a fault on 
the right side, so my suggestion, in Quarterly Statement for October, to 
strike out Zarethan in the above passage was made with considerable 
diffidence. But a point has since occurred to me which, taken together 
with the other evidence, places the matter beyond all reasonable doubt. 
We must certainly substitute mp for JO and identify the two 
places mentioned with the Damieh and Kerawa of Colonel Watson’s 
quotation from Nowairi. 

In considering the TN («apear) of the Septuagint translator as a 
corruption, I had to fall back on the last refuge in a textual inguiry, a 
scribe’s causeless and unexplained mistake. But—and this is what had 
escaped my notice—if np be taken as the original reading, explaia- 


tion zs possible of a corruption into JN: For the two last letters of 
the preceding YY) would suggest the change from “2 to 9S. Vhe 


“ADAM, THAT IS BESIDE KERIAT.” $3 


influence of neighbouring words is an acknowledged source of clerical 
errors; there are two more instances of it in this same passage, the 
addition of EI 4Y5, tapi, and the change of DANY to INH, cHodpas. 
When once FX was settled in the text, the change of FW» to YF was 


a mere matter of time. Zarith had no existence, and Zarethan had, the 
latter being referred to in 1 Kings iv, 12, and vii, 46. 

There were, accordingly, two diverging lines of corruption from the 
original FY. One, represented by our present Hebrew, changed the 
j to &, and either directly, or more probably after an intermediate stage, 


became fixed at . The other, represented by the LXX added 
js P Ne 


Jearim, and such a well-known name as Kirjath Jearim was, of course, 
in no danger from the least intelligent scribe. 

Whether, at the Exodus, the city’s name was m7) or Np must 
remain doubtful. If the latter, then, in accordance with the Hebrew 
preference for Yod, the Vav must have been altered. Also, if only to 
prevent confusion, the first vowel in pronunciation must have been 
different from that of the ordinary word for “city,” whatever it was. 
As the Masoretes wrote Chireq, and the LX X evidently knew only of 
Pathach, we may choose Seghol for our city, and write Keriat. 

The arguments for the proposed reading, each independent of the 
others, may be summed up as follows :— 


(1) The internal evidence of the text. 

(2) Kerawa and Dainieh exactly suit the two Hebrew names. 

(3) Nowairi puts them together in much the same way as the author 
of Joshua, viz., to give precision to a topographical statement. 
Clearly, then, one can be said to be “ beside” the other. 


It may be as well to give once more what the LXX translator had 
before him. His 
opodpas ews pépovs Kaprabcapip 
represents, as near as we can judge— 


5 4 3 2 1 
Dy my (or Fy) Twa (or Ty) TYTN 


The origin of 1, 2, and 5 out of our received text has been explained. 
Of course “J is translated by pepovs. If he had the Vav and Mem of 
2 and 3, the cal and ex to represent them would drop out in course of 
time. He could not have had the typx9 of our text. This would have 
dropped out after it was seen that the common phrase WWy Fy 
required a verb, and was otherwise not suited here. With this dis- 
appearance, the stage of corruption was reached in which the translation 
of the LXX was made. 


THE CORONATION STONH. 


Enquiries are every now and then made at the Office of the Fund with 
reference to the geological character of the famous stone in Westminster 
Abbey, upon which, since the time of Edward the First, the monarchs of 
England have been crowned, and the following information respecting it 
may therefore be acceptable to readers of the Quarterly Statement. 

There are many traditions in connection with this stone, and it has 
been stated that it was the identical stone which Jacob used as a pillow, 
that it was brought many centuries ago to Ireland, and thence captured 
by one of the Kings of Scotland and taken to Scone, where it was 
used as the coronation stone for the Kings of that country. The 
question, therefore, as to the nature of the stone, and whether it corresponds 
to any rock formation in the southern parts of Palestine, is one of very 
considerable interest. 

In the first edition of the late Dean Stanley’s ‘“ Memorials of West- 
minster Abbey” (John Murray, 1868), p. 499, the Coronation Stone is 
described by Professor Ramsay as consisting “of a dull, reddish, or 
purplish sandstone, with a few small embedded pebbles, one of which is 
of quartz and two others of a dark material, which may be Lydian 
stone. The rock is calcareous, and of the kind that masons call *free- 
stone.’ Chisel marks are visible on one or more of its sides, <A little 
mortar was in the sockets in which the iron rings lie, apparently not of 
very ancient date. To my eye, the stone appears as if it had originally 
been prepared for building purposes, but had never been used. .... 
That it belonged originally to the rocks round Bethel is equally unlikely, 
since, according to all credible reports, they are formed of strata of 
limestone.” 

The interesting little work of W. F. Skene “The Coronation Stone ” 
(Edinburgh, Edmundston and Douglas, 1869), has, at p. 50, the following 
remarks by Mr. (now Sir Archibald) Geikie :—‘ As a geologist, I would 
say that the stone is almost certainly of Scottish origin, that it has been 
quarried out of one of the sandstone districts between the coast of 
Argyle and the mouths of the Tay and Forth, but that there is no clue 
in the stone itself to fix precisely its original source.” 

In the fifth edition of his above-mentioned work (1882), p. 52, Dean 
Stanley writes : ‘Wherever else it may have strayed there need be no 
question at least of the Scottish origin of the stone. Its geological 
formation is that of the sandstone of the western coasts of Scotland.” 


EBAL AND GERIZIM. 
By Henry A. Harper, Esq. 


In the “ Bible and Modern Discoveries,” I wrote of Joshua and his reading 
the law that “the hills form a great amphitheatre, space and verge enough 
for all, a natural sounding gallery for Joshua’s voice.” 

Ihave received two most interesting letters from Mr. Thomas Williams, 
Lay Missionary to Seamen at Liverpool; he is so kind as to speak in 
very flattering terms of my book, but he suggests what to me is a new 
explanation :— 


“May I venture to ask what you think of my explanation of Deut. 

xxvii, 12, 13, and Joshua viii, 33. In these verses (12, 13) it is said 
the people were to stand on Mounts Ebal and Gerizim. But in 
Joshua viii, 33, it says they stood over against the mountains, not on 
them. If the people stood over against the mountains, and not really on 
them, then it does not appear to me to have been at all difficult to make 
the voice travel from one side of the Vale of Shechem to the other. . 
I suppose the Vale is not much more than a quarter of a mile wide, 
consequently the people were not far apart; follow on with 33rd verse, 
and it will be seen Joshua caused the Ark of the Covenant to be placed 
in the middle of the Vale. He then places the priests who bore the Ark, 
half of them on one side of it and the other half on the other side — 
perhaps halfway between the Ark and the people. If this were so, then 
the space between the priests and the people would be very small indeed : 
Joshua now reads the cursings and the blessings. The priests on the 
one side hear the blessings, and call over to the people near them ; while 
the priests on the other side hear the cursings, and in like manner call 
over to the people on their side of the Ark.” 


I think the suggestion of this gentleman meets a difficulty, and one 
I have always felt myself. Quite true, I know the clearness of the air, 
and the distance the voice will carry in this Vale of Shechem ; but i prefer 
the explanation given by Mr. Williams, which I do not think has 
appeared in print before. 


[ Dr. Chaplin sends the following remarks on this subject :—“ TI have 
little doubt that Mr. Williams is right. But his suggestion is by no 
means new. Josephus distinctly states that the altar which Moses 
commanded the Israelites to erect, was to be ‘between the two moun- 
tains, that of Gerizim, situate on the right hand, and that called Ebal, 
on the left, and that the army should be so divided, that six tribes 
should stand upon (emt) each of the two mountains, and with them the 
Levites and the priests’ (‘Ant.,’ IV, viii, 44). As long ago as the year 
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1862, the Rev. Joseph Barclay, afterwards Anglican Bishop in Jerusalem, 
and myself, when studying the question on the spot, were led to the 
same conclusion, and I am under the impression that this opinion is 
held by most persons familiar with the locality. It is strange if it has 
not found its way into our modern books, and readers of the Quarterly 
Statement will be indebted to Mr. Harper for calling attention to it. 
The notion that the people stood on the summits, or near the summits, of 
the mountains, arises from want of attention to the terms employed. 
Sf the top had been intended, the word yp, 7osk, would (probably) 
have been used, as in Exodus xxxiv, 2, and many other passages. A>“ 
and 3q) (Deut. xxvii, 12, 13), mean on, but not necessarily on the top. 
The expression in Joshua viii, 33, 2V a&, over against, is, as Mr. 
Williams points out, certainly not on the top. The Septuagint has here 
myolov, and in the Deuteronomy passage ev. As the assembly was very 
large, including ‘all the congregation of Israel, with the women and 
the little ones, and the strangers that were conversant among them,’ 
it doubtless extended across the entire valley, and up the sides of the 
‘creat amphitheatre’ on the north and on the south.”} 


BIBLIOTHECA CURIOSA. 
By Henry A. Harper, Esq. 


Iv a rare reprint of an interesting book entitled ‘“‘ Edward Webbe, Chief 
Master Gunner. His Trauailes. (a4.p. 1590),” I met with the following 
(he had explained how it was that he saw so much of the East) :— 


“When I was at Terusalem, I saw the Sepulchre wherein (it is said) 
Christ was buried: it is as it were ina Vault, and hath vij Dores, and 
vij Roes of marble steppes or stayres to go downe into the same, and 
then at the bottom of ye stayres, there is a faire Chapel, with an Altar 
and a Lamp burning continually day and night before it, and the Graue 
is full of white Earth, as white as Chalke, and a Toombe of ye same 
Earth made and laide vppon Stone wheron were sundry Letters written, 
but I could not read them. 

“The Great Turk hath some profit comming by ye keeping thereof, 
and hath therefore builded at his owne charges an Hospital within 
Terusalem which his Genezeries doe keepe: and this Hospitall is to 
receive all Pilgrims and trauellers to lodge in whensoeuer they come. 
And all that come to see the sepulchre doe pay ten Crowns a-peece, 
whereof the Turke hath but one, and the rest goes to the Church, and so 
they may stay there as long as they list to Lodge in that new Hospitall, 
and have lodging, bread, victuals and water so long as they will remaine 
there, but no wine : such as come hither for Pilgrims haue no beds at all, 
but lie vpon the ground on Turkey Carpets.” 
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Further on the old writer says :— 


“The old Cittie of Ierusalem is a very delicat place, and nothing 
there to be scene but a little of the old Walles which is yet Remayning : 
and all the rest is Grasse, Mosse and Weedes much like to a peece of 
Rank or moist grounde. They haue no Tillage at all in that partes.” 


“The Citty of Ierusalem where the Temple now standeth is almost a 
mile from the olde walles of Ierusalem: it is a maruellous olde building, 
and there standeth the old Relicks preserued and kept as monuments of 
ereat treasure.” 


INSCRIPTION FOUND AT CASSAREA. 


Copied by Frank T. Exuis, Esq., September 10th, 1895, with Notes by 
Dr. A. S. Murray. 
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“(Under the magnificent Count Flavius Euelpidius and the illustrious 
Father Els, the basilica of the city, together with the inlaying of 
marble, the tessellated work, and the steps of the Temple of Hadrian 
were successfully completed in the year @ of the Indiction.” 
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This inscription has a close family likeness to one given in the C. I. Gr. 
8,662, where the same titles of peyadompeméararos Kopns and Xapmporaros 
marnp are cited, and where the word mddkoors (= inlayed marble) is 
applied to a gate (mtAn). I have translated Wide as “tessellated ” 
work, but it may more exactly have meant a pavement of pebbles 
(Aor) such as was very common in late classical buildings. For the use 
of the letter s as a sign of abbreviation in lines 1, 3, 4, 5, compare the 
inscription from Czesarea in Waddington, 2,124. 


RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
TAKEN AT JERUSALEM IN THE YEAR 1890. 


By James GuartsHer, F.R.S. 


Tue numbers in column 1 of this table show the highest reading of the 
barometer in each month; of these the highest, as usual, are in the 
winter, and the lowest in the summer months; the maximum for the 
year was 27°613 inches, in January, and the next in order was 27°598 
inches, in October. The highest reading in the preceding 29 years, 1861 
to 1889 inclusive, was 27°816 inches, in December, 1879. 

In column 2 the lowest reading in each month is shown ; the minimum 
for the year was 27-085 inches, in April, the next in order was 27116 
inches, in February. The lowest reading in the preceding 29 years was 
26°972 inches, in April, 1863, and in February, 1865. 

The range of readings in the year was 0°528 inch. The largest range 
in the preceding 29 years was 0°742 inch, in 1876 ; and the smallest was 
(491 inch, in 1883. 

The numbers in the 3rd column show the extreme range of readings 
in each month ; the smallest, 0°165 inch, was in July, and the next in order, 
0°169 inch, in August; the largest was 0°480 inch in January, and the 
next in order, 0°430 inch, in February. The mean monthly range for the 
year was 0°292 inch. The mean for the preceding 29 years was 0°310 
inch. 

The numbers in the 4th column show the mean monthly pressure of 
the atmosphere ; the highest was 27°465 inches, in October; and the 
next in order, 27°439 inches, in November ; the lowest was 27°217 inches, 
in July ; and the next in order, 27°262 inches, in August. The mean yearly 
pressure was 27°359 inches. The highest mean yearly pressure in the 
preceding 29 years was 27-443 inches, in 1561, and the lowest 27:367 
inches, in 1864. The mean for 29 years was 27:394 inches, 

The temperature of the air reached 90° on June 2nd. In the pre- 
ceding 8 years, the earliest day in the year the temperature was 90° was 
March 25th, in the year 1888; there were three other days in June 
when the temperature was or exceeded 90°; in July 8 days; in Augtst 


> 


20 days ; in September 4 days; and in October 1 day, the 2nd. In the 
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preceding 8 years the latest day in the year this temperature reached 90° 
was October 23rd in the year 1887. The temperature reached or exceeded 
90° on 37 days during the year. In the year 1882 the number of days of 
this high temperature was 28, and in 1887 was 73; the average of the 
8 years was 45. The highest temperature in the year was 97° on 
September 10th. The highest in the preceding 8 years, 1882-1889, was 
106°, in July, 1888. 

The temperature of the air was as low as 26°°5 on January 3rd, and 
on 15 nights was at or below 32°, and on every night in this month it 
was below 40°; in February it was as low or below 40° on 25 nights; in 
March on 5 nights; and in December on 3 nights. Thus the tempera- 
ture was as low or lower than 40° on 64 nights during the year. In the 
year 1885 the number of nights of this low temperature was 23, and in 
1886 was 97; the average for the 8 years was 51. The lowest 
temperature in the preceding 8 years was 27°, in January, 1887. 

The highest temperature of the air in each month is shown in column 5. 
In January it was 54°°5, being the lowest of any high day temperature in 
the preceding 8 years, and was 6°°7 below the mean of the 8 high day 
temperatures in January. With the exception of September and 
November, the high day temperature was below its average in every 
month. The mean for the year was 82°:0, being 2°°4 below the average 
of 8 years. The highest for the year was 97°, in September. 

The lowest temperature of the air in each month is shown in column 6, 
In January it was 26°°5, being 6° below the average of the preceding 
8 years ; in February it was 31°:0, being 3°°8 below the average ; and in 
March it was 32°, being 2° below; in the remaining months it was 
generally above. The mean for the year was 45°°9, being 1°°7 above the 
average of 8 years. 

The range of temperature in each month is shown in column 7 ; the 
numbers vary from 25°'8 in December, to 45° in March. In the months 
of April, May, and August the ranges were small, owing to the low high 
day, and high night temperatures, being 10°°8, 10°83, and 10°°9 respec- 
tively less than their averages. The mean range for the year is 36°, 
being 4°:0 less than the average of 8 years. 

The range of temperature in the year was 70°5. The largest in the 
preceding 8 years was 76°°5, in each of the years 1884, 1886, and 1888, 
and the smallest was 63°'5, in year 1885. 

The mean of all the high day temperatures in each month is shown in 
column 8. The lowest was 47°°3 in January, being 3°°6 below the average, 
and was the lowest mean high day temperature in any month in the 
preceding 8 years, the nearest approach was 49° in February, 1882. The 
highest was 93°°8, in August, the next in order was 91°°3, in July. The 
mean for the year was 72°°6, exceeding the average of 8 years by 0°°3. 

The mean of all the low night ternperatures in each month is shown 
in column 9. The lowest was 32°°3, in January, being 6°°4 below the 
average, and lower than in any month in the preceding 8 years; the 
nearest approach was 34°°5, in January, 1887. The highest was 68°°7, in 
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both July and August. The mean fcr the year was 53°8, being 1°6 
above the average of 8 years. 

In column 10, the mean daily range of temperature in each month is 
shown; the smallest was 9°°7, in December; and the next in order 
14°-1, in November ; the greatest was 25°'1, in August, and the next in 
order 23°:0, in May. The mean for the year was 18°'8, being 1°°3 less 
than the average. The smallest ranges in the preceding 8 years were 9°°3, 
in January, 1883, and 10°°5, in January, 1885 and 1889 ; the greatest were 
33°°8, in August, 1886, and 30°11, in the same month of 1887. The 
smallest mean for the year was 17°°8 in 1883, and the greatest, 24°°3, 
in 1886. 

The mean temperature of the air, as found from the maximum and 
minimum temperatures only, is shown in each month in column 11; the 
lowest was 39°°8, in January ; and the next in order 45°°5, in February ; 
the highest was 81°°2, in August, and the next in order 800, in July. 
The mean for the year was 63°°2, exceeding the average of 8 years by 0°°9. 
The lowest mean temperature in the preceding 8 years were 42°°0, in 
December, 1886, and 42°°5 in both February, 1882, and January, 1887 ; 
the highest were 81°'1, in July, 1888, and 79°°3, in October, 1885. The 
highest mean for the year was 63°°7,.in 1885, and the lowest, 60°'1, 
in 1886. 

January was the coldest month during the 8 years of observation ; 
hy reference to columns 5 and 6 it will be seen that it was below the 
average both by day and night. The nights of February were cold, but 
from March to the end of the year they were above their average, par- 
ticularly so in the months of July, August, and November. 

The numbers in the 12th column are the mean readings of a dry bulb 
thermometer. If those in column 12 be compared with those in column 
11, it will be seen that those in column 12 are a little higher in every 
month, the difference of the means for the year being 3°°0. The mean 
difference between the mean temperature of the air and that at 9 a.m. for 
the 8 years is 3°°2. 

For a few days in the winter months the dry and wet-bulb thermometers 
read alike, or nearly so, but in the months from May to November the 
difference between the readings often exceeded 20°, and was as large as 
29° on June 7th at 9a.m. In column 13 the mean monthly readings of the 
wet bulb thermometer are shown ; the smallest differences between these 
and those of the dry bulb were 3°°2, in January, and 3°°3, in December ; 
the largest were 15°°5, in July, and 14°°5, in May. The mean for the year 
was 57°'1; that of the dry was 66°°2; the mean difference was 9°'1. 

In column 14, the temperature of the dew-point, or that temperature 
at which the air would be saturated by the quantity of vapour mixed 
with it, is shown ; the smallest differences between these numbers and 
those in column 12 were 6°°8, in December, and 6°°9 in January ; and the 
largest, 26°°0, in July, and 24°°9 in May. The mean temperature of the 
dew-point for the year was 50°3 ; the mean for 8 years was 50°2. 

The numbers in column 15 show the elastic force of vapour, or the 
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length of a column of mercury in inches corresponding to the pressure of 
vapour; the smallest was 0°222 inch, in January, and the largest, 
0548 inch, in August. The mean for the year was 0°375 inch; the 
average of 8 years was 0°378 inch. 

In column 16 the weight in grains of the water in a cubic foot of air 
is shown ; it was a little more than 24 grains in January, and more than 
54 grains in August. The mean for the year was 4'1 grains ; the average 
of 8 years was 4°2 grains, 

In column 17 the additional quantity of water required to saturate a 
cubic foot of air is shown ; it was less than one grain in the months of 
January and December, and more than 6 grains in both July and 
August. The mean for the year was 3°5 grains; the average of 8 
years was 3°3 grains. 

The numbers in column 18 show the degree of humidity of the air, 
saturation being represented by 100; the largest numbers appear from 
December to February, and the smallest from March to November ; the 
smallest of all was 40 in July. The mean for the year was 59; that of 
8 years was 60. 

The numbers in column 19 show the weight in grains of a cubit foot 
of air under its mean atmospheric pressure, temperature, and humidity ; 
the largest number was in January, decreasing to the smallest in 
August, and then increasing to December. The mean for the year was 
482 grains; that of the 8 years was 483 grains. 

The most prevalent winds in January were N.W. and 8.W., and the 
Jeast prevalent wind was N. In February the most prevalent were N.W. 
and 8.W., and the least were N. and 8. In March the most prevalent 
were N.E. and N.W., and the least were E. and S. In April the most 
prevalent were S.W. and N.W., and the least was S. In May the most 
prevalent was N.W., and the least was 8. In June the most prevalent 
was N.W., and the least were E. and 8. In July the most prevalent 
were N.W. and S.W., and the least were N., N.E., E.,S.E.,and 8. In 
August the most prevalent was N.W.,and the least were E. and S.E. In 
September the most prevalent was N.W., and the least were N.E., E., 
S.,and S.E. In October the most prevalent was N.W., and the least 
were E., S., and S.W. In November the most prevalent winds were 
N.E. and N.W., and the least was 8. And in December the most 
prevalent wind was S.W., and the least prevalent was S. The most 
prevalent wind for the year was N.W., which occurred on 151 times, of 
which 24 were in September, 20 in August, and 17 in October ; and the 
least prevalent wind was S., which occurred only twice during the year. 

The total number of times of each wind are shown in the last line of 
columns 20 to 27 ; those winds jess in number than the average of the 
preceding 8 years were— 


N. by 14 
By? pr 28 
SEA 56 
Bf tri 


W. ,, 26 
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and those winds greater in number than the average of the 8 years 
were— 


N.E. by 21 
SW. >> 9 
N. Wee, gees] 


The numbers in column 28 show the mean amount of cloud in each 
month; the month with the smallest amount is July, and the largest 
December. Of the cumulus or fine weather cloud there were 3 instances ; 
of the nimbus or rain cloud there were 26 instances, of which 9 were in 
January, and,7 in February, and only one instance from April to October ; 
of the cirrus there were 4 instances; of the stratus 3 instances; of the 
cirro cumulus there were 90 instances, of which 13 were in October, and 
10 in each of the months of April, November, and December; of the 
cumulus stratus there were 54 instances ; of the cirro stratus 18 instances, 
and 171 instances of cloudless skies, of which 30 were in July, 25 in 
August, and 23 in June, and only 2 in December. 

The largest fall of rain for the month in the year was in January, 
11°59 inches, of which 2°45 inches fell on the 18th and 1:90 inch on the 
27th. The next largest fall for the month was 9°83 inches in December, 
of which 2°40 inches fell on the 17th, and 1°83 inch on the 9th. No 
rain fell from April 25th till Augnst 29th, making a period of 125 con- 
secutive days without rain. The total fall of rain for the year was 35°51 
inches, being 10°28 inches above the average for 32 years, viz., 1861 to 
1892. The number of days on which rain fell was 73, being 18 more 
than the average. 


RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
TAKEN AT TIBERIAS UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
DR. TORRANCE IN THE YEAR 1890. 


By James GLAISHER, F.R.S. 


THE observatory, at Tiberias is situated in 35° 34’ east longitude and 
32° 48’ north latitude, at about 652 feet below the level of the 
Mediterranean, and 30 feet above the level of the Sea of Galilee, from 
which it is distant about 150 feet, and is pretty open on all sides. 

The barometer was made by Negretti and Zambra. The dry and 
wet-bulb thermometers and rain-gauge were made by Casella. The 
diameter of the receiving surface of the rain-gauge is 5 inches. The 
observations have been taken by Mr. Najub Nassar, Dr. Torrance’s 
dispenser, and who has been instructed and directed by him. 

The observations were began on February Ist, 1890 ; their reductions 
have been deferred till we had those of the years 1891, 1892, and 1893, at 
both Tiberias and Jerusalem, in the hopes by comparing their January 
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means a sufficiently close agreement might be found year by year to 
authorise deducing approximately from the Jerusalem observations, 
January, 1890, those for Tiberias for January, 1890, and thus complete 
the year. 

The table on p. 98 shows the process adopted in detail in deducing 
the inferred values for January, 1890. 

The numbers in column 1 of the general table show the highest reading 
of the barometer in each month; the highest appear in the winter, and the 
lowest in. the summer months, as at Jerusalem; the maximum for the 
year observed was 31:064 inches in November, and the next in order 
30°970 inches in December. 

In column 2 the lowest reading in each monthis shown ; the minimum 
for the year was 30°219 inches in July; and the next in order 30°282 
inches in August. 

The range of readings in the year observed was 0°845 inch. The 
range in the morning observations was ©'757 inch, being 0°229 inch greater 
than the range at Jerusalem. 

The numbers in the 3rd column show the extreme range of readings 
im each month; the smallest was 0°272 inch in August, and the next in 
order 0°315 inch in July. The largest observed was 0°523 inch in 
November, and the next in order 0°515 insh in February. 

The numbers in columns 4 and 5 show the mean monthly reading of 
the barometer at 8 a.m. and at 4 p.m.; and those in column 6 the lower 
reading at 4 p.m. than at 8a.m.; the smallest differeuce between these 
two readings was 0°050 inch in December, and the next in order 0:056 
inch in February ; the largest was 0°108 inch in May, and the next in 
order 0°104 inch in October. In England in January the readings at 
8 am. and 4 p.m. are practically the same; in all other months the 
reading at 4 p.m. is lower than at 8 a.m.; the greatest difference is in 
June, 0°025 inch. The mean for the year at Tiberias was 0081 inch, 
Leing four times greater than in England. 

The numbers in column 7 show the mean monthly pressure of the 
atmosphere; the highest observed was 30°749 inches in February, and 
the next in order 30°748 inches in both November and December ; the 
lowest was 30°394 inches in July, and the next in order 30425 inches in 
August. The mean for the year was 30°628 inches. 

The highest temperature of the air in each month is shown in column 8. 
The first day in the year the temperature reached 90° was March 2nd ; 
and there were 3 other days in this month when the temperature 
reached or exceeded 90°; in May 26 days; in June, July, August, and 
September it reached or exceeded 90° on every day ; in October on 24 
days; and in November on 4 days; thus the temperature reached or 
exceeded 90° on 180 days during the year. At Jerusalem the temperatare 
did not reach 90° till June 2nd, and there were only 37 days in the year 
on which the temperature was so high as 90°. At Tiberias the tempera- 
ture was 104° on May 4th, and reached or exceeded 100° on 4 other 
days in May ; on 14 days in June; on 22 days in July; on every day 
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in August ; on 10 days in September; on 4 days in October ; and once 
in November, on the Ist; thus on 87 days in the year the temperature 
reached or exceeded 100°. The highest temperature in the year at ‘Tiberias 
was 111° on September 10th; at Jerusalem the highest in the year was 
97° on the same day, viz., September 10th. 

The lowest temperature of the air in each month is shown in column 9. 
The lowest in the year was 34°°3 in January,as inferred from the lowest 
at Jerusalem, 26°°5, by the application of 7°°8, being the mean difference 
in the years 1891, 1892, and 1893. The next lowest was 43° in March, 
on the 10th; from March 11th to the end of the year there was no tem- 
perature as low as 43°, the nearest approach being 47° on March 11th. 
At Jerusalem the lowest in the year was 26°°5 on January 3rd; and 
there were 64 nights in the year when the temperature was as low or 
lower than 40°. 

The yearly range of temperature was 76°7; at Jerusalem it was 
70°°5. 

The range of temperature in each month is shown in column 10; and 
these numbers vary from 31° in February to 52° in March. At Jerusalem 
the range varied from 25°°8 in December to 45° in March. 

In column 11 the mean of all the high day temperatures in each 
month is shown. The lowest was 62°71 in January (being 14°°8 higher 
than at Jerusalem) ; the next in order were 67°°2 in December, and 67°°8 
in February ; the highest was 102°°9 in August, and the next in order 
were 101°°1 in July, and 98°°4 in June. At Jerusalem the lowest were 
47°°3 in January, 54°°1 in December, and 54°°2 in February ; the highest 
were 93°8 in August, 91°°3 in July, and 84°-9 in June. The mean for 
the year at Tiberias was 85°'2 ; at Jerusalem it was 72°°6. 

In column 12 the mean of all the low night temperatures in each 
month is shown; the lowest was 40°°3 in January, as inferred from the 
lowest at Jerusalem, 32°°3, by the application of 8°, being the mean 
difference in the years 1891, 1892, and 1893; the next in order were 
49°°2 in February, and 53°°7 in December; the highest was 77°°8 in 
August ; the next in order were 74°°9 in July, and 73°°6 in September. 
At Jerusalem the lowest were 32°3 in January, 369 in February, and 
44°-4 in December ; the highest were 68°°7 in both July and August, and 
63°°5 in June. At Tiberias the yearly value was 62°°7 ; at Jerusalem it 
was 53°°8. 

In column 13 the mean daily range of temperature is shown in each 
month ; the smallest was 13°5 in December, and the next in order were 
17°°9 in November, and 18°6 in February ; the greatest was 28°3 in 
May; the next in order were 27°°7 in June, and 26-2 in July. At 
Jerusalem the smallest were 9°°7 in December, 14°*1 in November, and 
15 rh bs ealiahed Se Sees in August, 23° in May, and 22°6 
in July. iberias the mean daily range fo Q MOL 
J pees it was 18°°8. ae ee 

The mean temperature of the air, as found from the maximum*and 
minimum temperatures only, is shown in each month in column 14. The 
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lowest was 51°°2 in January ; the next in order were 58°°5 in February, 
and 60°°5 in December ; the highest was 90°-4 in August; the next in 
order were 88° in July and 85°°3 in September. At Jerusalem the lowest 
temperatures were 39°°8 in January, 45°°5 in February, and 49°°3 in 
December ; and the highest were 81°°2 in August, 80° in July, and 
74°2in June. At both Tiberias and Jerusalem the mean temperature 
increased month by month from the minimum in January to the maximum 
in August, then decreased month by month to the end of the year. At 
Tiberias the yeariy value was 74° ; at Jerusalem it was 63°°2. 

The numbers in the 15th and 16th columns are the mean readings of 
a dry and wet-bulb thermometer, taken daily at 8 am. If those in 
column 15 be compared with these in column 14, it will be seen that 
those in column 15 were a little higher till April, and a little lower from 
May, the mean for the year being 72°°9, differing by 1°1 from the mean 
of the year as determined by the use of the maximum and minimum 
thermometers ; should this be the case in future years, the mean tem- 
perature may be approximately determined, by a single reading of the 
thermometers taken daily at 8a.m. For a few days in February, at 8 a.m. 
the dry and wet-bulb thermometers read alike, showing that the air at 
these times was saturated with moisture. 

The numbers in column 17 are the temperature of the dew point, or 
that temperature at which the air would be saturated by the quantity of 
vapour mixed with it; the smallest difference between these numbers and 
those in column 15 was 6°°6 in April; from May to October the smallest 
(lifference was 15°°1 in May, and the largest 18°'1 in September. 

The numbers in column 18 show the elastic force of vapour, or the 
length of a column of mercury in inches corresponding to the pressure of 
vapour ; the smallest was 0°300 inch in January, and the largest 0°757 inch 
in August. 

In column 19 the weight in grains of the water in a cubic foot of air 
is shown ; it was less than 4% grains in both February and December, and 
more than 7 grains in July and August. 

{x column 20 the additional quantity of water required to saturate a 
cubic foot of air is shown; it was less than 2 grains in the months of 
January, February, April, and December, and more than 5 grains in the 
months of June, July, and August. 

The numbers in column 21 show the degree of humidity of the air, 
saturation being represented by 100; the largest numbers appear from 
December to April, and the smallest from May to November, the smallest 
of all was 54 in September. 

The numbers in column 22 show the weight in grains of a cubic foot 
of air, under the mean atmospheric pressure, temperature, and humidity of 
the air; the largest number was in January, decreasing to the smallest in 
August, and then increasing to December. 

In columns 23 and 24 are the mean readings of a dry and wet-bulb 
thermometer taken daily at 4 p.m. By comparing the numbers in column 
15 with those in column 23, the increase of temperature from 8 a.m. to 
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4 p.m. is shown; in May and June the increase was 11°°3 and 11°°2 
respectively, and from July to October was 9° or more than 9”. 

In column 25 the temperature of the dew point at 4 p.m. is shown. 
By comparing these numbers with those in column 17, it will be seen that 
the temperature of the dew point in May was lower than at 8 a.m. by 
3°1, increasing to 7°°3 in August, then decreasing to 1°38 in October. The 
numbers in this column are smaller than those in column 23 by 12°°7 in 
April, 29°°5 in May, increasing to 33°°6 in August, then decreasing to 
10°°8 in December ; these differences between the temperature of the air 
and that of the dew point are very much Jarger than those at 8 a.m., in 
August it was more than twice as large. 

Frequently in the months from May to October at 4 p.m. the reading 
of the dry-bulb thermometer exceeds that of the wet by 25° or more, and 
the temperature of the dew point was from 40° to nearly 49° lower than 
the temperature of the air, as shown by the following table :— 


Reading of Temperature | Temperature 

Month and Day. } of the | of : 

: | + Dew Point. | J a 

Dry. | Wet. | * | below Dry. 

May 4 102 -0 74-0 58°38 43°77 
5 | 101-0 720 553 | 455 
15 / 100-0 72-0 56:0 | 44.°0 
25 98-0 70°0 53°8 44 +2 
31 aha aid} 100°0 | 73:0 57-6 | 42-4 
June 1 ey: se 102-0 75 °0 59°9 | 42-1 
6 100°0 =| =—75°0 boyy 5058 
8 | 103°0 Toro 59°3 | 43°7 
14 = ALOO 72:0 =) Ve BEGETS lee! AB 
15 | 99-0 74-0 59°5 | 395 
29 ee sete AICOR PG) 75:0 60:2 | 40°8 
July 6 ; ay 101°0 76-0 617 39°3 
yi 99:0 74-0 59*5 H 39°5 
9 100-0 75:0 60°7 29°3 
19 99-0 | 74:0 59 °d | 39 °5 
23 101°0 74:0 58°6 ; A2 +4, 

24: ab Ac: 103 °0 74:0 58°8 | A4°2 , 
Aug. 9 a4 bs 100°0 75°0 60°7 39°3 
17 r 103°0 72-0 54°6 AS -4 
18 100°0 vale) 64°5 45 °5 
19 109°0 PALE 54°5 45 °5 
20 97°0 reali) ape) | 41 °3 
29 105 °0 80-0 66 °5 38°5 
Sep. 9 107-0 79-0 64:2 42, °8 
10 107-0 76:0 59-6 AT *4 
22 88 0 61-0 43°7 | 44,°3 
Oct. 24 ae 9 95°0 69-0 53°4 41-6 
26 ate 93°0 68-0 B2e7 40°3 
y, 
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In column 26 the elastic force of vapour is shown, and by comparing 
the values with those in the same month at 8 a.m., we find that in May 
it was 0°061 inch less, increasing to 0°167 inch Jess in August, and then 
decreasing to 0:034 inch less in October. 

In column 27 the amount of water in a cubic foot of air is shown, and 
the amount was less in every month from May to October than that at 
8 a.m. * 

In column 28 the amount of water required to saturate a cubic foot of 
air, was as large as 11°3 grains in June, 11°9 in July, and 12:1 grains in 
August. 

In column 29 the degree of humidity is shown; the driest months 
were June, July, August, and September, the value for these months 
being either 33 or 34. 

In column 30 the weight of a cubic foot of air is shown ; the smallest 
was 503 grains in both July and August. 

In column 31 are given the number of days of rain in each month, of 
the 11 months ; the greatest was 21 in December ; the total number in 
the 11 months was 70. At Jerusalem the total number in the same 
11 months was 58. 

In column 32 the fall of rain monthly from February to December is 
given. The heaviest fall of rain on one day in the months of February, 
March, and April was 1°18 inch on April 2nd; and the next in order 
0°93 inch on April Ist. No rain fell from April 28th to November 17th, 
excepting a slight fall of 0°01 inch on November 6th ; neglecting this, no 
rain fell for 203 days; the fall on November 17th was 0°10 inch ; on 
November 18th was 0°88 inch; on November 19th was 0°85 inch ; on 
November 20th was 0°78 inch ; on November 21st was 1:02 inch ; on 
November 22nd was 1°15 inch ; and on November 23rd was 1:01 inch, 
or 5°79 inches out of the 6°21 inches, the total fall for the month, In 
December the fall was 8°75 inches—the heaviest monthly fall in the 11 
months ; on December 9th the fall was 1°82 inch; and on December 
12th it was 1:94 inch. The total fall for the 11 months was 22°38 inches. 
At Jerusalem the fall in the same months was 23°92 inches. 
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ERRATUM. 


OCTOBER “QUARTERLY STATEMENT.” 
Page 341, line 16 from top— 


For “ exploit of the three” read “ Philistine invasion.”’ 


Quarrerty Statement, Aprit, 1896.) 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND | 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tur Committee are happy to announce that an extension of the Firman for 
the excavations at Jerusalem for another year has been obtained, and the work 
has been already resumed. 

THE STRIOCTEST ECONOMY IS EMPLOYED IN CARRYING ON THE EXCAVATIONS, 
BUT THE EXPENSES ARE NECESSARILY GREAT, AND THERE IS VERY URGENT 
NEED OF FUNDS IN ORDER THAT THE WORK MAY BE CONTINUED WHILST THE 
OPPORTUNITY LASTS. 


Dr. Bliss’s report is accompanied by a large number of beautiful drawings 
by Mr. Dickie of specimens of masonry and of metal implements, earthenware 
lamps, vases, bottles, &c., which have been found in course of the recent ex- 
cavations. Some only of these drawings are reproduced in the present Quarterly, 
and the others are reserved for future publication. It will be well to bear this 
in mind in reading the present report, in order to avoid confusion in the 
references to figures. 


We publish this quarter an account of Herr vor Schick’s examination of 
the place well known to dwellers in Jerusalem as Deir el’ Adas. He found 
there a “double” church, or rather one church built over another. Within 
the precincts a “footprint of Our Lord” was pointed out to him. 


_ Herr von Schick’s exploration of the Bab Hytta Quarter shows that this is 
again becoming a. “new city’’—it is part of the ancient “ Bezetha ”—by the 
erection of new houses on the foundations of the old ones. It is odd to find 
the sewer leaking into an underground bakehouse ; a similar condition of things 
has recently more than once been observed much nearer home. Curiously 
illustrative of-Jevusalem’s long and chequered history is the statement that the 
owner of this property. professes to have title deeds showing that’ it has been in 
his family for 763 years, and that it was a waste place when they got it ! 
H 


102 NOTES AND NEWS. 
An important paper on the _Onombstivon, by Lieutenant-Colonel Conder, 
will appear in the July Quarterly y Statement. 


Professor W. W: ‘Davis, of the Ohio Wesleyan University, writes: “My 
class is now studying the life of David, I and II Samuel. I had no idea how 
your Raised. Map would facilitate Bible study. To say that we are pleased with 
the map is ‘only a faint expression of our appreciation. I wish every teacher of 
the Bible were fortunate enough to possess one. All our students and faculty 
azeé unanimous in their opinion that it is the best thing in this line ever made. 
It gives one an idea of Palestine that could not otherwise be had without a 
visit to the country itself.” 


Mr, George Armstrong’s Raised Map of Palestine is on view at the office 
of the Fund. A circular giving full particulars about it will be sent on appli- 
cation to the Secretary. 


The first edition of the new Collotype Print or Photo-relief from a specially 
prepared copy of the Raised Map of Palestine is sold out. A second and 
cheaper issue has been prepared. Price to subscribers, 2s.3d.; non-subscribers, 
3s. 3d., post free. 

The print is on thin paper, measuring 20 inches by 284 inches. 


The July number of the “ Revue Biblique” (Paris: Victor Lecoffre) contains 
an account of some remarkable Christian tombs discovered in 1894 at Beth- 
lehem, and also of a Greek inscription recently found on the wall of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem. 


Photographs of Herr von Schick’s models (1) of the Temple of Solomon, 
(2) of the Herodian Temple, (3) of the Haram Area during the Christian 
occupation of Jerusalem, and (4) of the same locality as it is at present, 
have been received at the office of the Fund. Sets of these photographs, with 
an explanation by Herr von Schick, can be purchased. 


Tourists are cordially invited to visit the Loan Collection of “ Antiques ” 
in the JERUSALEM AssocraTION Room of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
opposite the Tower of David. Hours: 8 to 12, and 2 to 6. Maps of 
Palestine and Palestine Exploration Fund publications are kept for sale. 


Necessary information will be gladly giveri by the Rev. Theodore E. Dowling, 
Hon, See. 


M. Clermont-Ganneau has kindly presented to the Library of the Fund a. 


copy of his recently published “Etudes d’Archéologie Orientale,” tome ii, 
livraisons 1-5. 
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I. Sur quelques localités de Palestine mentionnées dans la vie de Pierre 
l'Ibére, avec 2 plans. 
il. Nouveaux Graffiti Araméens d’ Egypte. 
Tlf. Zeus Saphathénes et les nouvelles Inscriptions Grecques du Haurin, 
avec 2 plans. 
IV. Les inscriptions de Cheikh Barakit, avec 1 plan. 


I. Peter was Bishop of Gaza, and died between 485 and 491 a.p. M. 
Clermont-Ganneau offers some interesting and valuable remarks in this 
paper as to the real position of ancient Ascalon and Gaza. Other sites 
dealt with are those of Sarepta, Magdal-Totitha, Kephar Se‘arta, Beit 
Tapheha, and Beit Iksa. 


II. A criticism of Professor Sayce’s attempt at an interpretation of the 
Graffiti. 

III. Valuable notes on the inscriptions collected by the Rev. W. Ewing and 
Mr. A. Wright, and published in last year’s Quarterly Statements of 
the Fund. 


IV. Description of interesting site near Aleppo, hallowed by S. Simeon 
Stylites, or other Pillar devotee. 


The Committee have to acknowledge with thanks the following donations to 
the Library of the Fund :— 


“ Six Weeks in Egypt.’”’ From the authoress, Mrs. C. J. Brooks. 

“The Tent of Meeting, usually called the Tabernacle.” From the author, 
G. Woolworth Colton. 

* Au Dela du Jourdain.” From the author, Lueien Gautier. 


The Committee will be glad to receive donations of Books to the Library 
of the Fund, which already contains many works of great value relating to 
Palestine and other Bible Lands. See list of Books, July Quarterly Statement, 
1893. 


The following have kindly consented to act as Honorary Local Secre- 
taries :— 


Montreal.—Rev. G. Abbot Smith, 2, Lincoln Avenue. 

Liverpool.—Hon. Treasurer, T, Frederick A. Agnew, Esq., Bank of England, 
Castle Street; Hon. Sec., Alexander B. Thorburn, Hsq., 13, Rumford 
Street. 

Worcester.—Ven. Archdeacon Walters, Alvechurch, 

Dunedin,—Herbert Webb, Esq., Eldon Chambers, 

Damascus,—Dr. BE. W. G. Masterman. 

Galashiels —Kenneth Cochrane, Esq., Newfaan. 

Mountain Ash, South Wales.—Rev. Owen Jones, in place of Rev. John 
Howell, deceased. 
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P Sir Walter Besant’s summary of the work of the Fund from its commence- 
ment has been brought up to date by the author and published under the title, 
“Thirty Years’ Work in the Holy Land.” Applications for copies may be 
sent to Mr. Armstrong. 3 


It having again been reported to the Executive Committee of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund that certain ‘book hawkers are representing themselves as 
agents of the Society, the Committee have to caution subscribers and the public 
that they have no book hawkers of any sort or kind in their employ, and that 
NONE OF THEIR WORKS ARE SOLD BY ANY ITINERANT AGEN?S- 


The museum of the Fund, at 24, Hanover Square, is now open fo subscribers 
between the hours of 10 a.m. and 5 p.m., every week-day except Saturdays, 
when it closes at.2 p.m, 


It may be well to mention that plans and photographs alluded to in the 
reports from Jerusalem and elsewhere cannot all be published, but all are 
preserved in the offices of the Fund, where they may be seen by subscribers. 


‘The first portion of M. Clermont-Ganneau’s work, “ Archeological 
Researches in Palestine,” is now ready, and being sent to subscribers. 


Branch Associations of the Bible Society, .aJl Sunday Schools’ within 
the Sunday School Institute, the Sunday School Union, and the Wesleyan 
Sunday School Institute, will please observe that by a special Resolution of the 
Committee they will henceforth be treated as subscribers and be allowed to pur- 
chase the books and maps (by application only to the Secretary) at reduced price. 


The income of the Society, Pom December 23rd, 1895, to March 21st, 1896, 
was—from annual subscriptions and donations, including Local Societies, 
£779 14s. 2d.; from all sources—£977 lls. 11d. The expenditure during the 


same period was £886 11s. 9d. On March 23rd the balance in the Bank was 
£358 Os. 1d. 
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'TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 


The total income of the Fund for the year 1895 was £2,492 10s. 4d.; of 
this amount £1,737 3s. 8d. was from Donations and Subscriptions ; £749 Is. 8d. 
from sales of publications ; and £6 5s, 0d. from the proceeds of Lectures. 

The amount spent on Exploration was £1,002 5s. Od.; on printing new 
edition of publications, including the Quarterly Statement, £775 11s. 10d. 
(the Quarterly Statement, which is sent free to all subscribers of 10s. 6d. and 
upwards, alone costing close on £500); on advertising, postage, insurance, 
and stationery, £172 12s. 9d.; the management, including rent of office, 
£598 9s. 10d. 

ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
oh Sas 

Balance in Bank, Decem- Printing, Lithographing, 
ber 31st, 1895.. Oa Beale 9: and Current Expenses 944 4 6 

Stock of Publications on 
hand, Surveying In- 
struments, Show Cases, | 
Furniture, &c. 

In addition there is the 
valuable library and 
the unique collection of 
antiques, models, &c. 


Subscribers are requested to note that the following cases for binding, 
casts, and slides can be had by application to the Assistant Secretary at the 
Office of the Fund :— 

Cases for binding Herr Schumacher’s “ Jaulan,” 1s. each. 

Cases for binding the Quarterly Statement, in green or chocolate, ls. each. 

Cases for binding “ Abila,’’ “Pella,” and “’Ajlin” in one volume, 
1s. each. ‘ 

Casts of the Tablet, with Cuneiform Inscription, found at Tell el Hesy, 
at a depth of 35 feet, in May, 1892, by Dr. Bliss, Explorer to the Fund. 
It belongs te the general diplomatic correspondence carried on between 
Amenhotep [II and IV and their agents in various Palestinian towns. Price 
2s, 6d. each. 

Casts of the Ancient Hebrew Weight brought by Dr. Chaplin from Samaria, 
price 2s. 6d. each. 

Casts of an Inscribed Weight or Bead from Palestine, forwarded by Professor 
Wright, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A., price 1s. each. 

Lantern slides of the Raised Map, the Sidon Sarcophagi, and of the Bible 
places mentioned in the catalogue of photos and special list: of slides. 


In order to make up complete sets of the Quarterly Statement the 
Committee will be very glad to receive any of the back numbers. 


While desiring to give publicity to proposed identifications and other 
theories advanced by officers of the Fund and contributors to the pages of the 
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Quarterly Statement, the Committee wish it to be distinctly understood that by 
publishing them in the Quarterly Statement they neither sanction nor adopt 
them. 


Subscribers who do not receive the Quarterly Statement regularly are asked 
to send a note to the Secretary. Great care is taken to forward each number 
to all who are entitled to receive it, but changes of address and other causes 
give rise occasionally to omissions. 


The authorised lecturers for the Society are— 


AMERICA. 


Professor Theodore F, Wright, Ph.D., 42, Quincy Street, Cambridge, 
Mass., Honorary General Secretary of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
for the United States, His subjects are as follows :— 


(1) The Building of Jerusalem, 
(2) The Overthrow of Jerusalem. 
(3) The Progress of the Palestine Exploration. 


ENGLAND, 


The Rey. Thomas Harrison, F.R.G.S., The Vicarage, Appledore, Ashford, 
Kent. His subjects areas follows :— 


(1) Research and Discovery in the Holy Land. 

(2) Bible Scenes in the Light of Modern Science. 

(3) The Survey of Eastern Palestine. 

(4) In the Track of the Israelites from Egypt to Canaan. 

(5) The Jordan Valley, the Dead Sea, and the Cities of the Plain. 

(6) The Recovery of Jerusalen—(Ezxcavations in 1894). 

(7) The Recovery of Lachish and the Hebrew Conquest of Palestine. 

(8) Archeological Illustrations of the Bible. (Specially adapted for 
Sunday School Teachers). 


N.B.—All these Lectures are illustrated by specially prepared lantern slides. 


The Rev. Charles Harris, M.A., F.R.G.S., St. Lawrence, Ramsgate. (All 
Lectures illustrated by lantern slides). His subjects are as follows :— 


(1) Modern Discoveries in Palestine. 

(2) Stories in Stone; or, New Light on the Old Testament. 

(3) Underground Jerusalem ; or, With the Explorer in 1895. 

Bible Stories from the Monuments, or Old Testament History 

in the Light of Modern Research :— 

(4) a. The Story of Joseph; or, Life in Ancient Egypt. 

(5) B. The Story of Moses; or, Through the Desert to the Promised 
Land. 

(6) o. The Story of Joshua; or, The Buried City of Lachish. 

(7) v. The Story of Sennacherib ; or Scenes of Assyrian Warfare. 

(8) E. The Story of the Hittites; or, A Lost Nation Found. 
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SCOTLAND.: 


‘The Rey. J. BR: “Macpherson, B.D., Kinnaird Manse, Inchture, N.B: “Tis 
subjects are as follows :— : 
(1) Hacavations in oreo, 1868-70, 1894-5. 
- (2) Lachish, a Mound of Buried Cities ; with Comparative Tllustra- 
tions from some Egyptian Tells. 
(3) Recent Discoveries in Palestine—Lachish and Jerusalem. 
(4) Exploration in Judea. 
(5) Galilee and Samaria. 
(6) Palestine in the Footsteps of our Lord. 
(7) Mount Sinai and the Desert of the Wanderings. 
(8) Palestine—its People, its Customs, and its Ruins. (Lecture for 
Children.) 
AN illustrated with specially prepared lime-light lantern views. 


The Rey. James Smith, B.D., St. George’s-in-the-West Parish, Aberdeen. 
His subjects are as follows :— 


(1) The Palestine Exploration Fund. 
(2) A Pilgrimage to Palestine. 

(3) Jerusalem—Ancient and Modern. 
(4) The Temple Area, as tt now is. 

(5) Lhe. Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
(6) A Visit to Bethlehem and Hebron. 
(7) Jericho, Jordan, and the Dead Sea. 


The Rev. W. Burnet Thomson, Galashiels, N.B. His subjects are as 
follows :— 
(1) The City of the G¥eat King ; or Jerusalem and the Explorer. 
(2) The Temple, the Sepulchre, and Calvary. 
(8) Southern Palestine. 
(4) Jerusalem to Damascus. 
(5) Palestine and Jesus Christ (for children). 
(6) The Bible and the Monuments. Discoveries in Ancient Land. 


All illustrated with lantern slides. 


‘W ALES. 


The Rev. J. Llewelyn Thomas, M.A., Aberpergwm, Glynneath, South 
Wales, His subjects are as follows :— 


(1) Explorations in Judea. 

(2) Research and Discovery in Samaria and Galilee. 

(3) In Bible Lands; a Narrative of Personal Peet 
(4) Lhe Reconstruction of Jerusalem. 
(5) Problems of Palestine. 


Application for Lene may be either addressed to the Secretary, 
24, Hanover Square, W., or sent to the address of the Lecturers, 


az 4090: 


EIGHTH REPORT ON THE EXCAVATIONS Av 
JERUSALEM. 


By F. i Buss, Ph.D. 


Tue present report is intimately connected with the last, in which .I 
wrote at p. 21: “As half of this report is taken up with Section AB 
(see p. 9 of January Quarterly and plan), which was cut to ascertain, 
whether any other walls ran across the line north of A, I am sorry that 
at the only two places where a city wall possibly runs the returns are 
incomplete.” These two places were: (1) The large tower immediately. 
north of the aqueduct, and (2) the smaller tower near B.M. 2479.. The 
spade has-now made these two points clear. The large tower is not 
uponacity wall. The smaller tower is at an angle of a city wall ee 
the summit of the western hill. 

I have shown how this large tower projects from a system of ‘chambers, 8; 
with walls of the same general character, but of only half the thickness 
A comparison of the present plan with the last will show that we have 
found this system extending westwards from the tower. Work at B was 
complicated by the fact that we found a later building, with dry stone 
walls, resting on the older foundations, which are always on the rock. This 
later building has walls only 2 feet 9 Hees thick, standing to a height..of 
7 feet, the ruined top being only 4 feet below the surface. 

“The lower wall is only 6 feet 6 inches thick ; a good thickness avs 
taken by itself, but slight in comparison with a tower walls, which, it 
will be Sn Re are from 14 feet to 16 feet thick. Hence it did not 
seem to be a city wall. To pursue this system of chambers to the west 
seemed unadvisable. Although I believed it to have been originally 
connected with the tower, yet there remained the mere possibility that 
the tower once projected. from a city wall of proportionate thickness, 
which had been destroyed, giving place to a later chamber system and 
to the large cistern. Accordingly we removed operations to a point {A) 
115 feet west of the north-west corner of the tower, where a shaft was sunk, 
somewhat south of the projection of the west line of wall just described, 
in order to allow for a possible but extremely improbable divergence of 
this hypothetical wall to the south-west. I watched the progress of this 
shaft with interest, as the deeper the rock the greater would be the 
chance of finding remains in situ. To my delight, rock was not struck 
till we reached a depth of 28 feet 8 inches. At the north end of the 
shaft was a wall covered with plaster, ornamented with a rude zigzag 
pattern. Breaking through this wall, we found its thickness to be but 
slight. It turned out to be the south wall of an open birket, otherwise 
rock-hewn, with six steps, plastered, descending from the north. We 
then pushed our tunnel north for 50 feet along the rapidly ascending 
rock, breaking through rude, thin house walls, none of which showed. the 
characteristics of the masonry of the tower system, which I have shown 
before to have been embedded in a strong cement, perfectly recognisable. 
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The tunnel is marked on the plan, and a glance will show that it was 
driven with a view to exhaust all possible positions for a city wall in 
connection with the large tower and to the west thereof. 

There remained, however, the chance of finding a city wall beyond 
the system of chambers to the east of the tower. A shaft was sunk at 
D, 160 feet from the north-east corner of the tower, to allow for a turn 
to the south-east in case the wall ran down to Siloam. At a depth of 
9 feet 6 inches was found the rock-bottom of a drain, with masonry walls 
covered with plaster, 4 feet high and 1 foot 8 inches broad, From this 
point an open trench was driven north by north-west, the depth of soil 
being slight. We passed four small channels, not resting on the rock, 
evident feeders of the cistern to the east, marked on the map. They are 
only 4 inches cube, their floor and walls are formed of a concrete of ashes, 
chips, and lime, smooth inside, and they are covered with small slabs. I 
descended into the big rock-hewn cistern and found it to measure 19 feet 
by 29 feet. 

After pursuing our open trench for 38 feet the soil, though never more 
than 10 feet deep, became firmer, and we were able to push on in a low 
tunnel, Breaking through a channel similar to those just described we 
followed along thin house walls at two levels. The corner house has a 
mosaic of white tesserze in the rock. The later is only 3 feet above the 
earlier, has its own white mosaic, and is itself buried by a stone pave- 
ment. Hence we have three systems of buildings, of different dates, none 
older than Roman times, none showing the characteristic work of the 
tower system, and all in a depth of soil of only 10 feet. The length of 
trench and tunnel north by north-east from D was 90 feet. 

To recapitulate : (1) our work immediately to the east and west of 
the large tower shows that in its present state it is not in connection with 
city walls ; (2) our trenches at A and D have proved that if the large 
tower ever projected from a city wall, such a wall is entirely destroyed 
115 feet west and 160 feet east of the tower ; (3) the wall looked for was 
one having the characteristics of the tower walls. These were from 
14 feet to 16 feet thick, faced with rubble built in courses averaging 
20 inches high, pointed with strong mcrtar made of lime and ashes. In 
following the scarp to the west of the rock-hewn chamber under the 
tower (see plan facing p. 16, January Quarterly Statement) we were obliged 
to quarry through the breadth of the west wall. So hard was this same 
mortar all through the interior of the wall that it would have been easier 
to quarry through the solid rock. It is hard to see how such a wall could 
have been destroyed beyond all recognition at any point, especially where 
it would be crossed by the tunnel from A, where the accumulation of soil 
is almost 30 feet ; (4) to prove a negative in archeology is difficult. To 
show a thing does not exist is one thing, to prove that it never did exist 
is another, but all the evidence is strongly against the idea that the large 
tower ever projected from a city wall. The position is against it. Two 
hundred feet to the south we have found a city wall (probably of Jewish 
times), in places covered with débris, separating it from an upper line of 
wail representing Roman or Christian times. These walls occupy the 
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best strategic position, following the top of the steep slope above the 
valley. The tower, from various considerations discussed before, appears 
to be Roman. Why should another and less favourable position for a city 
wall have been chosen so near the old line? 

The tower, then, appears to be merely a feature in a system of chambers, 
the extent of which was not determined, and the nature of which remains 
a mystery. The rude character of the masonry is shown in “ Specimen at 
C.”1 Only the corner stones are dressed, but the line traced represents 
the original face, z.e., the rubble shows absolutely no traces of ever having 
been faced with dressed stones. 

In my last report I showed how the rock-hewn chamber, over which 
the tower was built, was entered from an open court to the south. Later 
investigations have shown that another similar chamber was entered from 
the east side of this court. The rock had been much quarried away 
before the tower was built, the roof is gone, the rock sides are partly 
destroyed, and we were able to recover only one dimension, the length of 
the north side, which is 10 feet 3 inches. As seen from the plan, the place 
occupied by this second chamber was in later times built over by the 
south wall of the tower. In the north side is a recess, 4 feet high (its 
bottom stepped up from the floor of the chamber 10 inches), similar to 
the recesses found in the other chamber. The fact of the destruction of 
this chamber before the building of the tower increases my belief, 
expressed before, that we have here only ordinary rock-hewn dwellings 
that occurred by chance at the spot where a lofty tower was to be built, 

We now come to the wall discovered north of the fork of the wall 
that comes from Bab Neby Dafid. Part of the corner tower has been 
described before. From the plan it will be seen that we have a massive 
wall coming from the west with a tower projecting from the south-east 
angle. It then runs northward to the point N for some 70 ‘yards, and 
then appears to turn to the east in line with the wall O, of similar thick- 
ness and construction, found by the Augustinians in their land, and 
followed by them for some distance east. There are also indications that, 
beyond, it turns towards Burj el Kebrit. 

An account of the steps leading to these discoveries may be instructive. 
I have shown how (p. 20, January Quarterly), we first struck the tower 
near its south-east corner, but the facing stones of the south side were all 

egone. We then followed along the ruined top of the east wall, which was 
buried by scarcely 4 feet of soil, just inside, and not observing its east 
face, till we found the north face IH, and returned in a tunnel on the 
rock along the east face to within a few feet of the ruined corner G. The 
masonry at IH is shown by the specimen.' The courses are from 14} to 
25 inches high. All the stones are well dressed and set in lime. Many 
are margined, the rest are plain-faced. The margined stones are chiselled 
all over, and their projections are flat, in contrast with the rough boss so 
often found before. The plain-faced stones are dressed with a peculiar 
sharp tool, some showing a re-dressing with the comb-pick. This 
masonry occurs along the line HG, dwindling down to one course and 
1 Not published. 
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disappearing, within a few feet of the corner. This explains the absence 
of facing-stones at the point where we had struck the south side. 

From H to I is 16 féet, and at» I the dressed masonry came to an 
end, but not in astraight joint. It appeared to be bonded into a wall 
of rough foundation work, but with no definite face, which ran north. 
But a new shaft at J revealed a satisfactory inner angle of a wall, coming 
from the west and turning to the north, built of similar irregular-sized 
rubble set in mortar. ‘To prove the identity of this wall running north 
from J with the foundation wall running north from I, we broke through 
at J, finding the masonry continuous to I, giving a thickness of 12 feet 
for the wall. Meanwhile, shafts were sunk near L and at a point south 
of E. The first revealed a wall at L in line with I, which was traced 
north for 23 feet, when we left it, and transferred operations to M: 
Though consisting of courses of small rubble, set in lime, it has a 
thickness of 9 feet. The second shaft, sunk at a point enough to the 
south of E to catch a possible projection of the line FG (for F was not 
then known), did not reveal that projection, but a tunnel driven north 
struck a wall of rough rubble similar to. L, which was traced westwards 
for 34 feet. We ascertained its thickness to be 13 feet, which brings 
its inner face at K in a line with the wall running west from J. Hence, 
E is the outer face of the wall whose inner face was seen formerly at J! 
The wall at E is built in some places on a scarp 2 feet to 3 feet high: 
My reason for not pushing this wall beyond E was that we had dane 
just enough work on it to prove it to be a city wall, and as we could 
not follow it much nearer the Coenaculum, a halt eould be called just 
as well at one point as another. 

At M we again struck the wall running north, in line with the part 
seen at L. Here the rubble was not set in courses. The thickness is 
over 8 feet. We followed it north for 35 feet, to a point where it is 
much ruined, but from certain remains we believe that it turns south 
im line with O, the bit found by the Augustinians. This point will be 
settled when I return. ' 

The last point to be determined was the south-west corner of the 
tower, A shaft was sunk to the part of the road in a line with G. 
Resting on the rock we found one course of the same face masonry which 
had been seen at IH, and along HG, and which was missing from this 
same line, FG, immediately under the road. Pushing west, we founde 
much confusion in the remains. The lower courses of the wall were 
buried by a block of fallen masonry, the stones still bound together by 
mortar, and showing an inner angle, 2.e., the corner of a chamber. The 
only explanation was that an earthquake had loosened the upper part 
of the tower, and that a portion immediately above the lowest courses 
had slid forwards in a mass, for about 10 feet, without turning over: 
The thickness of the tower walls was supposed to be from 8 to 10 feet. 
Assuming that this dislodged mass had not altered its north and south 
axis, the south-west outer angle of the tower was to be looked for 8 oml0 
feet to the west of the point where the inner corner rested on thé buried 
courses. To break up the .fallen’ mass'was undesirable, so we sunk 
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another shaft at F and were fortunate enough to come down immediately 
upon the desired outer corner. At the date of my former report.I had 
ascertained only the length.of the east side HG, and had assumed the 
tower to be square. The inner face of HG was not seen, and as its 
thickness was at least 8 feet, I argued that the supposed square tower 
must be solid, as no space would be left for a chamber within such thick 
walls, Further investigation, however,.has shown that the tower is not 
square, and that the outer walls would leave a space within for a chamber 
at least 25 by 10 feet. Moreover, the earthquake has relieved us from 
the necessity of an especial search for this ¢hamber, as the..mass. of 
masonry which it caused to slide forward brought the desired : proof 
under our very eyes. <n 

From F we could not push ‘fonts the west side of the tower nay ean ds 
to its junction with the: main’ city wail, as in our path stood a cistern 
which the proprietors guarded jealously. 

» The determination of the line of this interesting wall was the most 
trying task we have ever had. Land-owners and. crop-owners. were 
constantly in evidence. These difficulties were overcome from day to day, 
but the process was wearing. Our chief foe was the weather. The main 
features of the wall were quite clear on January 2na, aud we then needed 
only six or seven days’; work to complete the detailed proof. But how to 
secure these days? Nightafter night the sky promised to clear, and morn- 
ing after morning the descending torrents filled us with chagrin. _Now.and 
then we snatched a day’s work, or were thankful for even a half day’s 
work. But there were certain points to.settle before we could leave these 
proprietors, and I determined to hold out rather than to risk a return 
upon their dubious hospitality in. the spring. On Saturday morning, 
January 18th, we were still locking for the last link, the corner F. At 
boon the weather was:so bad I told Abu Selim to stop the works, but 
he: pleaded for a few more hours. At 2a messenger came to the hotel 
announcing that there were signs of the corner.. At 2.10 eame another 
announcing that it had been. found. A few minutes after Mr. Dickie 
and I were op the ground, verifying the joyful news. 

Having proved the wall to be continuous from E to M, we may now 
call. attention to the following points :—It always rests upon the rock, 
but the accumulation of soil over its ruined top is nowhere great. At J 
it stands to a depth of 16 feet, with 4 feet 6 inches of accumulation above 
it. At Lits face is only 10.feet under the road; one tunnel revealed 
4 feet ofits height, how much more may be preserved was not ascertained ; 
its thickness varies from 9 feet to 13 feet, a variation not to be wondered 
at in such rough work. «Mortar is used all through the thickness of the 
wall. . The main wall (in distinction from the tower) consists of rough 
rubble, which presents no evidence of ever having been faced with dressed 
stonés’ except af one point. At’ J:there is one course of dressed stones, 
14 feet above the rock... These’ project 9 inches from the rubble, and are 
of small size, as might beexpected along: the znsde. face, z.e., within ;the 
town. The wall is.evidently late, and as. there are’ signs that the: district 
was' occupied before it was:built, the. parts ‘seen: may have ‘been always 
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underground, the upper dressed courses having entirely disappeared, 
except the single inner course at J. 

The faces of the tower, however, show dressed masonry down to the 
rock. But we have in ancient Jerusalem precedents illustrating this 
discrepancy. The Ophel wall of rubble, discovered by Warren, has towers 
of well-dressed masonry projecting from it, and the beautifully-built 
tower discovered by us near the gate by the Pool of Siloam was added 
to a wall of ruder work. 

That this wall is late is proved by the fact that while boring through 
it at L to ascertain its thickness, we found a bit of zigzag Romanesque 
moulding built into its foundations. It may be part of a wall built by 
the Crusaders to enclose the Coenaculum, or it may have been thrown up 
by the Saracens. 

The question of the line of this wall beyond E, to the west, opens up 
a problem that was started more than a year ago. The wall traced by me 
to Siloam properly starts from the top of the fosse, 105 feet north-west 
of the first gate discovered. (See plan in Quarterly, January, 1895.) This 
fosse separates it from the tower connected with the wall of Mr. Maudslay. 
From the tower I traced a masonry wall along the top of the scarp for 
some distance to the north-east. The fosse, which is deep around the 
tower, follows the north-east scarp, but becomes shallower. I attributed 
this fosse to an inner wall or to an inner fortress, preferring the latter 
view at the time. It was traced as far north-east as I could approach 
the Coenaculum, a point marked P on the present map, which should be 
compared with the former. Do these two lines join? This is a question 
which can probably not be definitely settled, owing to the position of the 
Conaculum, In favour of the union is their direction. Apparently 
against it is the difference of the masonry of the tower near fosse and of 
the tower just found, the former consisting of two courses of drafted 
stones with the rustic boss, and with margins dressed with the “ pock- 
marking,” but, as I noticed on p. 251 of the Quarterly, October, 1894, many 
of the fallen stones around the tower show on their margins the diagonal 
comb-pick dressing characteristic of Crusaders’ times. Again, there is no 
fosse in front of the wall at E, which stands on a scarp only 3 feet high, 
but the rock, followed for 40 feet to the south, falls so rapidly as to allow 
of no ditch. Hence the absence of it is no proof against the identity 
of the two bits of wall. 

In our work about this wall we came across various remains, Parallel 
with the east side of the tower runs a drain, with rock-hewn sides, 3 feet 
broad. This was seen again near L, where its walls are of masonry, 3 feet 
6 inches high. It may be identical with one or more of the three bits 
of drain found in the same general line to the south and shown on the 
last plan. ; 

At Lit cuts through a previously-ruined rock-hewn birket, which has 
five steps descending from the east. This birket is similar to the one 
south of the tower, described in the last report, to one over whichethe 
wall is built at J, to the one near the point A, and to the one discovered 
during our first season near the fosse. A section of the latter has been 
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sent to London. They are all open, having rock-hewn sides, plastered, 
with descending steps, which leave a small pit at the bottom from 2 to 
7 feet wide. Outside the wall, south of L, there is a small room, perhaps 
older than the wall, as it has a white mosaic flooring, itself buried by a 
pavement. At L there is a fine rock-hewn cistern, the discovery of 
which brought joy to the proprietor, Near by was found in situ the 
base of acolumn- Near E the city wall was plastered and covered with 
a bit of rude, coloured fresco, in the Gothic style, with vine-leaf pattern, 
probably belonging to a later dwelling built up against the wall. There 
were also signs of rude buildings to the south of E. 

In my former reports I have dwelt little upon the pottery, as I wished 
to guard against drawing hasty conclusions. Now that I have carefully 
observed many thousand specimens during more than a year and a half 
of work over a large area, noting their distribution, I am able, with the 
aid of Mr. Dickie’s accurate drawings, to state certain definite results of 
our investigations. 

The pottery is divided into three general types : (1) Jewish, (2) Roman, 
(3) Byzantine, and later. The Jewish types have been found almost 
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exclusively in connection with the older city wall, traced, at different 
points, from its south-west to its south-east angle, and along the base of the 
great scarp which protects this wall at the south-west. Those found 
most commonly and always associated are Nos. 1, 2,6,and 11. No. 2 is 
a pot with a globular body, rounded at the bottom, with a short neck and 
small handles springing from the brim. It is made of fine paste of a 
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purplish brown, is: wheel-turned, showing a very faint ribbing. ‘The 
specimen drawn was found with two or three other whole ones at the 
base of the old wall a few yards north-west of the gate near Siloam. 
These pots were usually smoked, showing that they were used for cooking. 
This type occurred frequently at Tell el Hesy in cities 6-8, which cover a 
period from 800 to 400 z.c. Some specimens occurred still earlier, merged 
with -Pheenician types. The ware and the shapes are identical. The 
only difference is that the type at the tell show no signs of the faint 
ribbing. The type is shown in Fig. 240, in my “ Mound of Many Cities.” 
This differs from the specimen drawn here in the position of the handles, 
which, though springing from the neck, rest further down on the body of 
the pot; but I have a photograph, taken at the tell, of another and more 
characteristic specimen, which shows the small handles similar to those 
found at Jerusalem. 

“> No. 1 is an open lamp, a coarse development of a Phoenician type, 
from which it differs by springing from a stand. This type was also 
found with the Jewish pottery at the tell (see Fig. 237 of my book). No.6 
is'of the Pilgrim ‘Bottle type, known in Cyprus. It is of red paste, 
wheel-turned, with the handles streaked down by the fingers. A similar 
shape, but with more circular handles, occurs in the Tell el Hesy photo- 
graph, just mentioned, which represents the pottery of cities 7-8, ranging 
from 500 to 400 B.c. Petrie notes that this shape is found much earlier 
at the tell (see Figs. 159-160 of his Tell el Hesy). The photograph also 
shows a third type of jar, of which fragments were found at Jerusalem, 
but not drawn here. 


No, 4 is found at Jerusalem in connection with Nos. 1, 6, and 11, but 
not so frequently as these. It is made of fine red paste. Nos. 3 and 5 
are small opén lamps of a type in use during Pheenician times, ‘and not 
unlike those used in Palestine to-day! The beautiful shape No. 7 was 
found inside the tower. It is made of a very fine grey paste ; [ do not 
recognise the type. ..No..8 is of the light-red paste, characteristic, of 
Phoenician ware. No.9 is similar in material, but its shape, as well as 
shat of No. 40, is wheharacteristic. No.:11.: is: most.common, and, as I 
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have said, always found in connection with Nos, 1 and 6. It is made of 
very thick reddish paste. No specimen was found whole, but the shape of 
the vessel may be reconstructed from the three bits, which evidently 
belong to the same type. It is a thin flask, with long neck and stand and 
asmall body. The bottom of the stand is always curiously marked. 

No. 12 was also found along the old wall. It isa handle similar to 
those found on early Phcenician bowls (see No. 181, “Mound of Many 
Cities”), but differing in having a hollow circular end. In connection 
with these old types, we also found bits of the high Greek vases with 
knob-like terminations (see Fig. 236, “Mound of Many Cities”), and 
with handles springing from the neck and descending perpendicularly to 
the body. These at the tell come down to 400 B.c, from earlier times. 

Nos. 13, 32, and 33 suggest Phoenician types. Nos. 49 and 50 recall 
the well-known Pheenician female figures, with pointed breasts and beak. 
No. 14 represents a type of twisted moulding found on Jewish pottery at 
Jerusalem. At the tell it occurs on the earliest Amorite ware (see Fig. 92, 
“Mound of Many Cities”). 

Another characteristic of the early pottery was found in the burnished 
facing occurring on many small fragments. Petrie shows how this lasted 
from the earliest Amorite time down to the Jewish period, when it occurs 
in a debased form. He says: “The earliest burnishing on the red face 
is in wide open crossing lines, which yielded to closer patterns, and in 
late times a mere spiral burnishing made on the wheel.” Figs. 83 and 88, 
“Mound of Many Cities,” illustrate this type. The two other specimens 
found in connection with the old wall are the inscribed jar handles 
Nos. 46 and 47. The former was found at a depth of 26 feet in front of 
the wall crossing the mouth of the Tyropceon valley. The inscription is 
somewhat defaced. 

We now come to the Roman pottery. This was found (1) near the 
surface of the ground almost anywhere ; (2) inside the old wall at any 


depth in connection with Byzantine and Arab pottery ; (3) embedded in 
the packing inside the tower north of the aqueduct and around that 
tower ; also in the d¢ébris around the wall discovered near B.M. 2,479 ; 
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(4) never near the base of the earlier or lower wall, including the part 
branching north from the main. wall crossing the mouth of the Tyropceon 
valley. 

The well-known types showing the pronounced Roman ribbing have 
not been drawn. Numerous tiles turned up, some of them having the 
stamp of the tenth legio—LEGIO X FRETENSIS, but in abbreviated 
form, shown in Nos. 36-38. On No. 36 may be seen a boar, which was a 


No. 37. No. 38. 


symbol used by this legion. No. 35 isa bit of a bowl ornamented with 
heads in a late Roman style. The fragment of a dish, No. 51, appears to 
be made of mock-Samian ware, and shows the figure of a horse. 

The rest of the pottery is mainly Byzantine and Arab, and was found 
at various points inside the old wall. Nos. 15-27, are lamps, and 
represent the same types discovered by Sir Charles Warren. Nos. 15 
and 16 were found in the sepulchral cave under the mortuary chamber 
with beautiful mosaic, which dates from the fifth or sixth century, A.D., 
discovered north of the Damascus Gate and illustrated in the Quarterly 
Statement for January, 1895. No. 16 hasa Greek inscription. No. 17 is 
more vichly ornamented and may be later. The ornament in No. 18 is 


No. 16. No. 18. 


made by the repetition of two letters. No. 19 is stamped with the well- 
known inscription AYKNAPIA KAAA—“ pretty little lamp.” The 
fragment, No, 20, also has an inscription in highly ornamental letters 
which I cannot make out. This was found above the outlet of the drain 
which runs under the gate at the south-west corner of the old city. The 
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round lamp, No. 21, may be older than the above, and may be a develop- 
ment of the plain No. 22, which was found in connection with older 
pottery. Nos. 23 and 26 appear to be Arab. The type of No. 27, with 
its several wicks, is well-known in Greece. The tiny jars, Nos. 28 and 
29, were found inside the house which was built over the old paved road 
leading to the south-west gate. Accordingly they are late. No. 30 was 
found in a birket in the same vicinity. » In regard to the curious object, 
No. 31, I should be glad of suggestions, as I can make nothing of it. 
No, 34 seems to be Arab. No. 39 is a slab of marble, evidently part of 


No. 19. No. 20. 


a mould for casting metal crosses. The incisions are one-sixteenth of an 
inch in depth. Provision is made for the liquid metal to run out at 
either end. Nos. 40-45 are interesting, as they show various forms of 
old crosses. No. 48 is a marble fragment with vine-leaf ornament. 

The above facts in regard to the distribution of the pottery throws 
light upon the age of the walls we have been tracing. We have shown 
that more than half of the types found in connection with the old wall 
were also found at Tell el Hesy, representing Jewish and other work, 
dating from 800 to 400 3B.c. Moreover, these types include no Roman 
work, which was common inside the tower. This fact, taken in con- 
nection with the failure to find any other ancient wall in our great 
section, AB, points to a Jewish date for the lower line of wall running 
down to Siloam, as well as for the wall branching north to the west of 
the pool. The presence of Roman and Byzantine pottery immediately 
within the old line of wall shows that the whole western hill was 
occupied after the Christian era, a fact which the numerous mosaics 
substantiate. The wall superimposed upon the lower, shown in the 
Plan for January, 1896, probably belongs to this period. The absence 
of Jewish pottery, and the prevalence of Roman and later ware in con- 
nection with the tower north of the aqueduct, show it to be late, a 
conclusion drawn before from other considerations. The wall described 
in this report, which encloses the top of the western hill, shows also the 
same late types. The scarcity of Jewish pottery inside the Jewish wall, 
and its prevalence near the outside base of the wall, may be explained 
by the fact that the Roman and later towers never extended beyond 
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the line of the old wall, which was buried in earlier débris, but within 
this line the later dwellings, founded on the rock, had caused a dis- 
appearance of the earlier remains. 

There remain to be described a few general objects. No. 52 is a type 
which occurred at the tell at various levels. (See Fig. 256 of my book.) 
Tt is a polished article in bone, shaped likea pointed paper cutter, perhaps 
used in arranging a pattern in weaving. This specimen was found by 
the old wall, as was also No. 53, also of bone, which resembles a flat 
spoon. No. 54 represents a type found universally in Palestine, and also 
in Greece. At the tell I called similar objects in slate spindle-whorls. 
The present specimen is of bone, prettily ornamented. No. 55, found 
near the tower north of aqueduct, is a needle of bone. The thumb from 
a statue of native marble, No. 56, has been referred to on p. 256 of 
the Quarterly for October, 1894. Nos. 57 and 58 are spear-heads, the 
former of iron, the latter of bronze. The massive iron nail, No. 59, 
was found under the road coming from Bab Neby Datid. No. 60 is an 
instrument of bronze, with a flattened-out head. The brass lampthandle, 
No. 61, was one of the first objects found; it is late. No. 62 is a dish- 
handle in bronze. The bronze buckle, so like a buckle of to-day, occurred 
inside the gate near Siloam. 

The coins found, in our excavations from the beginning, have all been 
of copper, much corroded. Of the 130 coins examined by the Rev. 
‘Theodore EK. Dowling, only 28 are at all legible. They have been found, 
as a rule, within the old city wall, and in no case near the base of 
the wall. Mr. Dowling’s identifications of the 28 legible coins are as 
follows :— 


1. Coin of Herod the Great, B.c. 37-4. 
2. Coin of Coponius, or Marcus Ambivius, or Annius Rufus (Pro- 
curators), A.D. 6-15, 
3. Coin of Annius Rufus, Third Procurator, L.M. (year 40), a.p. 13-14. 
4. Possibly a coin struck by Valerius Gratus, JOYAJA, Fourth 
Procurator, third year, A.p. 16-17. 
5. Coin of Herod Agrippa I, a.p. 37-44. 
6. Coin of Antioch. Roman emperor (obverse), name doubtful. 
7-8. Two late Roman coins. 
9-12. Four Arab coins. 
13-15. Coins of Constantine I, a.p. 307. 
16-18. Coins of Constantine II, a.p. 337-340. 
19. Coin of Romulus Augustulus, a.p. 475. 
20-21. Coin of Justin I, a.p. 518, 
22. Coin of Justin I and Justinian I, A.p. 527, 
23. Coin of Justinian I, with full-face portrait, a.p, 527-565. 
24, One late Byzantine coin. 
25. Roman coin ; Colonial ? (Palestine). 
26-27. Two Saracenic coins. 
28, Coin showing (possibly) the cross of a Count of Edessa, Cc. 
A.D. 1068. 
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It has been an unusually stormy winter. During December we lost 
only seven days of work from the weather. During the first week of 
January we secured five days for work, but the second week we could 
work only two and a half days, and the third only two days. Accord- 
ingly we decided to take our holiday at a time when work was impossible. 
For even when there is no wet, these fellahin are paralysed by the cold. 
They do not know how to resist it by, putting more vigour into their 
work, but stand shivering about. I have never seen them prostrated by 
the heat. 

My plan was to go to Beyrout. Mr. Dickie was to accompany me to 
that point, and then sail on by the same steamer to Smyrna. But a half 
hour after we reached Jaffa, a telegram announced that Turkey had 
declared quarantine against Egypt. Hence there was no steamer to take 
us north. For three days we saw steamers passing by, and for a time 1t 
seemed as if we should have to ride to Beyrout along the coast. Buta 
Turkish steamer appeared from Beyrout on the third day. The accommo- 
dation was of the poorest, but we were glad to arrive at Beyrout “ clean,” 
in a technical sense. While Mr. Dickie awaited his opportunity to go 
north, I took him up the slopes of my favourite Lebanon, to stop the 
night with our foreman, Yusif, Abu Selim, who gave us a cordial 
welcome. It was a day of glorious views, to the west the great blue 
expanse of sea, to the east the main ridge of the Lebanon, of a dazzling 
white, against which the cedar groves showed dark. 

Two days after Mr. Dickie left for the north, the St. Lunniva, Mr. 
Perowne’s excursion steamer, came in. On his invitation, my father and 
I joined the party after their return from Damascus, and we sailed direct 
to Smyrna. The first face I saw there was Mr. Dickie’s, who at once 
joined the party. We had a pleasant day at Ephesus. At Constanti- 
nople we had only one day. I had but one object, and that was to see the 
Imperial Museum and its Directors. Unfortunately, Hamdy Bey had 
just left, but his brother, Khalil Bey, the Sub-director, received me most 
cordially, and I passed a delightful hour. Considering the multitude of 
matters that must come under the observation of the director of a 
museum, I was astonished as well as gratified at the touch which Khalil 
Bey has kept with the many details of our excavations. His Excellency 
took me all over the museum, including the archeological library. As to the 
Sidon sarcophagi, they surpass in beauty anything that one could imagine 
of them. One might well go to Constantinople with the simple object 
of seeing these treasures. Unfortunately, I could pass only hurriedly 
through this most interesting museum, merely glancing at the Siloam 
inscription, the Hittite remains, with a look at my Tell el Hesy tablet. 

I made another attempt to see Hamdy Bey at his other office, but was 
sorry to miss him again. So little can be done in one day! But it isa 
great comfort to feel that to this well-arranged, well-managed museum 
are to go such treasures as we may hope to find. 

At Athens we left the large party. My father and I had six days 
here. It was pleasant to meet the Directors of the British and American 
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Schools of Archeology. I had several valuable walks with Mr. Dickie, 
taking many interesting notes of things which throw light on points in 
our own excavations. We left Mr. Dickie to study in Athens, and 
arrived here last week, when I at once began this report. Though we 
had been followed by good weather, during our absence there had been 
hardly one clear day in Syria and Palestine. My sixteen days’ trip was 
very beneficial. It took me away from the Arabic language, which I 
had heard every day for two years and a half ; it took me off into Europe, 
if not into a full Western civilisation ; it took me into a colder, more 
bracing atmosphere; and it brought me back feeling as if I had been 
away for six months. 


Beyrout, March 3rd, 1896. 


Errata: JANUARY “QUARTERLY STATEMENT.” 


P. 12, line 15 from top, for “establish” read “substitute.” 
TERM Ay PAU 5 5 “separation” ,, “reparation.” 
P. 17, 5, 3 from bottom ,, “course” » —* corner,” 
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I. Deir el’ Adas.— For several months I have been searching for churches 
and similar buildings in the Holy City alluded to in old records, and to 
find out under what name the churches may have been mentioned in 
. various writings. So I came also to the so-called ‘Deir el’Adas.” Its 
small but nicely shaped dome I had often seen from a distance, but never 
had a near view of the building itself. As it stands not on any road 
or street one does not easily come to it, but can see it from a distance, 
projecting above the roofs of the houses. So I knew very little about it, 
especially as it is not mentioned in the many books on such subjects,! 
nor entered in plans or maps of the city. I found it only mentioned in 
Tobler’s “Topography,” I, p. 445, as a “deserted mosque,” and as near 
to the so-called “ Medinet el Hamra” (the Red Minaret), so I had always 
the idea that both belonged together, and that it being a Mohammedan 
ecclesiastical place it would not be easy to go there and examine it; 
but when recently making some enquiry I learned that they are two 
different places, and that “Deir el ’Adas ” was in possession of the Greek 
Convent, so I went there to examine the matter. 
When passing along the eastern part of the so-called Via Dolorosa, 
and coming east of the Ecce Homo Arch, to the corner of the barracks, 


Meal Eee vuoreerly Statement, 1889, p. 10, Dr. Chaplin remarked that the 
Church of “St. Peter ad Vineula, from the situation indicated on the plan, 


Ce eae than the Deir el ’Adas now in possession of the Greek 
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my guide took me northwards up the road between the Convent buildings 
of the Sisters of Zion, ascending the hill to where the next side roads 
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branch off crossing the one by which we came, we entered the eastern 
one, or the Hosh Bakir (see Key Plan or Ord. Surv. Map, 3755), and went 
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to its end. This end part is covered with a cross arching, and the walls 
of the three sides have each a door; the southern leads to rooms and 
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ruins belonging to Roman Catholics, the eastern to rooms inhabited. by 
Moslems, bn ‘the northern to the place which I wished to examine, 
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the Greek place of “Deir el ’Adas.” Although there are many rooms. 
in the latter, yet only one family is living there, and we found it 
entirely empty, as the family was gone to reside during the summer 
in a house outside the city. The neighbours had the key, and opened 
the house for us. On entering we found the place is first covered (sce: 
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Plan I), then further on open, as a kind of court; a large tree is also. 
there ; passing across the court we came toa short flight of steps, and 
went through a door into a kind of corridor (or a vestibule), which has. 
before it (westwards) a neglected garden. From this vestibule a door 
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leads eastwards into a church of small dimensions, built curiously, and 
dark, having only two little windows, one over the large apse and the 
other in the south wall. It is used as a store. It was built as a lower 
and an upper church, for, outside in the court, a stair leads up, as one 
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would think, to its roof ; but on going up there is found to be a platform 
with a parapet wall round about it, and in the middle stands another round 
church, and covered with the above mentioned dome. (See Plans IIT 
and IV.) On the northern side is the entrance door, and on the other 
are windows. The workmanship is good, and the dome is made up of 
stones, carefully cut, so that it stands without the use of mortar. If 
this were not the case the dome would have fallen down long ago, as 
I could not see that repairs had ever been made. 

By this double church, one above and one below, one is reminded of 
the ancient Church of Zion, with its upper room (Acts i, 13); and, 
besides Mar Hanna in the south-west corner of the block of the Muristan, 
I know no other in the present Jerusalem. The Red Minaret stands 
near, on the north. It is now a single isolated tower, and is no 
longer in use, as I found the stair in it blocked up, and was told that 
it is dangerous, and anyone who goes up will soon die! The mosque 
once belonging to it is fallen down, forming a heap of stones and rubbish. 
The entrance to it is in the little lane there. 

On coming down I wished to see the underground part of this 
double church. In the eastern wall of the court a door leads eastwards 
into another, but smaller, court (see Plans I and II, A), and there a 
flight of steps leads northward into a number of old vaultings, dark 
and disagreeable, vaulted chambers in which nothing is kept, but the 
water of the cisterns is used. These chambers existed long before the 
church was built, and were built without its being intended to erecta 
church on them. When the church was designed, the old strong tunnel 
like vault was selected, and the piers B B put in to make the foundations. 
This state of things accounts for the curious shape of the church. South- 
wards the vaults are filled with earth, so that I could not go through, 
but only take measurements with a long rod. By another flight of 
steps, more to the south, we were able to go down again, and came into 
an open court, with two cistern mouths, and to the west and east strong 
arches, forming large halls or chambers. These parts are very nicely built, 
of finely dressed stones, and seemed to me to be Byzantine. The vaults 
farther south are full of earth. Over these parts are rooms, inhabited by 
Mohammedans, and we had to go back the whole way we had come into 
the street or end of the lane. Knocking there at the southern door, the 
people, who are Latins, showed us also that southern part (see Plans I 
and II). Passing some vaults and passages of no interest, we came 
through a door into an open court with a large tree and some shrubs in 
it. On its northern side there isa kind of cloister or vestibule, exceed- 
ingly nicely built, with various coloured stones. On its floor the woman, 
removing the dust, showed us the print of a left human foot, not natural, 
as it seemed to me, but chiselled in a large slab or flag-stone—she said it 
was 2 “footprint of our Lord!” (Plan II.) Then we went up a flight 
of steps, which are also very nicely made, and came upon a large terrace, 
which apparently had been once a large room (Plan I), as parts of three 
windows in the southern wall can still be seen. This wall projects about 
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10 inches, resting on nicely shaped corbel stones, which are connected one 
with the other by small decorated arches. The jambs of the windows 
and the door on the top of the stairs are rather narrow, and the whole 
looks elegant and nice. 

If what I have described was once a convent, as people say, it was not 
built all at one time, but was enlarged at various periods. The part last 
described seems to fall in the best period of the Saracens. I think at 
that time the building extended southwards to the street “Tarik bab 
Sitte Maryam,” opposite the present barracks, where there were then 
very fine buildings, of which the “ Scala Santa” is said to be a relic. 

To the question what this house and “ Deir el ’Adas” may have been 
im ancient times, we may say that the name “Convent of the Lentils,” 
z.e., of the lentil eaters, throws no sufficient light, indicating only that 
there was here in the Christian time a convent whose monks were lentil 
eaters. But looking into Felix Fabri’s wanderings, we come to the con- 
clusion that in the Middle Ages this place was considered to be the house 
of the Pharisee who desired that Jesus should eat with him (Luke vii, 36), 
for Fabri, when he had visited the house of Pilate (the present barracks), 
went further along a side street up the Lill to the “house of Herod,” 
where Jesus was mocked and scoffed at by Herod and his servants—a 
house north of the Sisters of Zion—and getting no admittance, “went 
down again to the former street, wherein they stopped before the door of 
a house. In this house it is said that the Pharisee dwelt who desired 
that Jesus should eat with him .... We prostrated ourselves before 
the door of this house and received indulgences... . Rising from our 
prayer at the aforesaid house, we hurried forward on our way and came 
to another large house . . . . which house adjoins the courtyard of the 
Temple of the Lord. This house is said to have been the School of the 
Blessed Virgin wherein she learned her letters.”! This is apparently the 
building east of the present barracks there. He goes on to say :-- 
“Going a little further on from thence, we came to a place where on the 
right hand was a vaulted passage. This passage was whitewashed, and 
in it hung lighted lamps. We stood outside this passage and looked 
through it into the Temple courtyard, and saw, too, the Temple itself, 
which is called Solomon’s Temple.”? This is apparently the present Bab 
el’Atm, for through it one can see the Dome of the Rock (i.e., Solomon’s 
Temple) ; it is also dark, requiring often lamps to be hung up. From 
here they went (eastwards) to the Church of St. Anne. Thus we see that 
a little west of Bab el ’Atm, the School of the Virgin was, in Fabri’s 
time, regarded as having been where the schools of the Saracens then 
were, and a little more west, but on the other side of the street, the 
house of the Pharisee in which the Christians made the footprint which 
Ihave mentioned. Dr, Tobler (“Topography,” I, p. 445) speaks of two 
foot-like impressions there, which were shown to him in front of the 
door to the church (or mosque). These were not shown to me. 


1 “Felix Fabri,” vol. i, part 2, pp. 451-454, Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society, 
London, 1892. 2 Thid. 
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Higher up the road, Sikkit Deir el ’Adas, and already near Bab es 
Zahiré (or Herod’s Gate), is the “‘Mamuniyeh,” the former Convent of 
Maria Magdalina, where generally the scene of Luke vii, 37-50, is located, 
though some place it at Bethany. This is not the place to bring all 
the discrepancy right, I wish simply to state that in Fabri’s time (1484) 
the Pharisee’s house was apparently considered to be the Deir el ’Adas. 


Tl. The Quarter Bab Hytta, Jerusalem.—Recently I visited this quarter, 
and found it greatly changed and improved. It is the north-east part 
of the present Holy City, and when I came to Jerusalem, in 1846, was 
in a very lonely condition, inhabited by a few Mohammedans, with small 
insignificant houses, and between them many empty and waste places. 
Only in the chief street, that of Bab Hytta, were a few shops. The 
Church of St. Anne and its compound were in ruins, as also were the 
“ Mamuniyeh,” or Maria Magdalina Church and Convent, the latter site 
being used by a Moslem family as a brick manufactory. All these have 
undergone great changes. The ‘“ Mamuniyeh Ruins” have been entirely 
pulled down and a grand new building erected on the spot for a school, 
the rest being made into a nice garden. This new school building is not 
only large and very high but also of a very nice shape, so the quarter 
has here quite anew and much better aspect than before. And so it is 
with St. Anne; not only has the church been restored, but round about 
large new buildings have been erected for the Algerian Brethren as a kind 
of convent, and with a large school, which is frequented even by many 
Moslems. There are besides many new houses built Ly Moslems, some 
covered with tile roofs, in the main street, where many shops have been 
made, and the whole quarter has now a large population, some being 
Jews. The waste and empty places have had their rubbish removed, 
been surrounded with walls, and had new houses built upon them. The 
streets are levelled and paved, and drainage made as in the other streets 
of the city, and the whole quarter is kept clean. The two gates leading 
from outside the city to this quarter have, as I formerly reported, been 
improved, and a watch of soldiers placed at them. I was told that 
an underground city had been found, so I went there and found the 
following :— 

New Discoveries in Harat Bab Hytta.—Entering by Herod’s gate, I 
was brought to the new school, where I had to wait till the key was 
fetched, then I was led down the hill in the Harat es Saadieh (see 
Plan IT) to the main street of this eastern quarter. At A, hitherto a 
ruined place with some trees, I saw new building going on; further 
south are new large buildings, and the row of shops begins here, but all 
on the eastern side of the street ; on the western are only a few, but 
houses instead. I was brought to the place B, hitherto an empty field. 
Not long ago a hole broke in, and on examination it was found that there 
are arches and vaults below. So the proprietor began to remove the 
rubbish (see Plan), first making a door in the dry, rough, and low ‘wall 
along the southern street. Here a kind of open court was found, and 
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towards the north a very nice (Byzantine) arch appeared, leading to a 
high hall 72 feet long, and on an average 16 feet wide, having at the top 
of the vaulted roof some sky-holes. The round one shown on the plan 
is the same where the hole in the ground had broken in, indicating the 
underground buildings. In the first, or southern part of this hall, there 
were openings on both sides. Eastward a room was cleared, having the 
mouth of a cistern on its floor. North of this an open court was found, 
and eastwards vaults were cleared until they came to the mire of the 
house above, the vault having been used as a sink. Returning to the hall 
it is remarkable that there are not any doors or other openings in its 
eastern wall, but iv its western wall there are such. In the northern part 
are two doors leading into rooms, the extent of which towards the west I 
cannot tell, as there is still earth in them. The third, or more southern 
room, is fully cleared, and is 20 feet long by 10 feet wide. More south 
there is no door, but a tunnel-like opening, 12 feet wide, going westwards 
for 28 feet. In the northern wall of this tunnel there is first a passage, 
33 feet wide, going northward, having most probably stairs going down- 
wards, but not yet uncovered, as the rubbish is not removed to the floor- 
ing of the passage. More to the west is a wide opening leading to a kind 
of ante-room, which has doors or openings on all four sides—one by which — 
we came in, one in the eastward to the passage, one northwards to a room 
(or court ?), still full of earth, and westward to a passage 6 feet wide, 
34 feet long. South of this passage are also rooms not yet completely 
cleared. The north wall has no openings except at its eastern end, a low 
-arch through which one can look into a tunnel-like passage of a lower 
story, only partly cleared out. 

The space between these apartments and the southern street is still 
unknown, being covered with earth. In the east wall is a door leading 
to a room still full of earth. North-east of the whole, in the northern 
street, there is a narrow building containing a flight of stairs leading 
(they told me) very deep down into a reom with a Sheikh’s tomb, or Wely, 
over which are modern houses. 

I have also shown the new drains or sewers on the Plan, the bottom of 
which is 5 to 6 feet under the pavement. In a house on the north side of 
the northern street is a baking oven ; the man carrying on the business of 
baking came out and told me that since the sewer has been made very 
often water penetrates his oven, and took me in to see the state of things. 
I had to go down a flight of steps, and found the oven in a small side room 
with fire in it, and onits east side a little water coming in, so it seems the 
flooring of the sewer is situated somewhat higher than the flooring of the 
oven. As I had no instruments for levelling with me I could not fully 
make out how the flooring of the oven room is situated in reference to 
those of the described underground story. It is, of course, a good deal 
higher than the latter, but how much I cannot say. It may be that there 
the vaults of the underground story were partly broken in when the 
bakehouse was built; but it also may be that the underground story 
extends further north and west under the flooring of the bakehouse, a 
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question which can be decided when the clearing of earth from the under- 
ground story is finished. The man told me he could not go on with the 
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He also told me that the title deed 


work as he had no more money for it, and he was obliged to wait™till 


circumstances enabled him to go on. 
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which he possesses shows that the property has belonged to his family for 
763 years, and that it was a waste place when they got it! These 
remains are not Crusading, but some parts certainly Byzantine, whilst 
some seem to be even older. Very likely there is still another story 
below, as the tunnel-like passage shows, and that the hall has sky-holes 
proves in some measure that this was at that time the upper part of the 
building, also that the Sheikh’s tomb is so deep down suggests this view. 


Ill. A Remarkable Marble Slab.Having been told that there is at 
Mr. Bergheim’s steam-mill an ‘interesting marble stone” and that it was 
difficult to say to what it had belonged, I went there and found it lying 
on the ground. People could not tell me very exactly the spot where it 
was found when the buildings for the steam-mill were put up. They are 
of galvanised iron sheeting, and have not required deep foundations, so 
the stone was found not deep under the surface, and somewhere about 
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835 feet north of the Damascus Gate, a little west of the road going to 
the “Tombs of the Kings.” J measured the stone carefully in all its 
details, and prepared the accompanying drawings, by ,which it will be 
seen that it is a flat circular stone 3 feet 10 inches in diameter, and 
7 inches thick. It has on its upper and smooth surface six depressions 
chiselled of an unequal pentagonal form, on an average 8 inches wide and 
13 inches deep, apparently as receptacles for the heads or bases of pillars, 
and one thinks at first it may have been a table top supported on six legs. 
But as these receptacles are on the smooth surface, which, therefore, was 
exposed to view, and the other surface is rather rough, it was apparently 
the bottom piece, the pillars standing on it, supporting something else on 
the top, which I think was a basin and hence that the whole was a font. 
Similar ones are still existing in Norman churches, for instance in Bodmin 
Church, Cornwall, built about the year a.p. 1200, in St. Michael’s Church, 
Southampton, 4.D, 1150, which have four pillars, and in Dorchester Church, 
Oxfordshire, from the same period, which latter has six pillars. Fonts 
were in ancient time regarded with peculiar reverence, and are frequently 
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preserved, whatever changes the churches may have undergone. And it 
is not impossible that from St. Stephen’s Church, north of Jerusalem, 
built in the fifth century, and rebuilt in the eleventh century by the 
Crusaders, a piece of the font, probably of the later church, is still pre- 
served. At thé periphery a piece is broken away, but the rest is very 
well preserved. The periphery. is ornamented with three astragal 
mouldings, indicating (according to my idea) that this round plate rested 
on a square or six-sided socket. 


IV. On Springs, &e—In one of my former reports I stated that the 
spring of Siloah is very nearly dry: The other day, when I was down 
there, the fellahin told me that the water must have found another way 
to run out, and very likely goes to an underground channel situated deeper 
than the well-known one, as a spring in the neighbourhood of Mar Saba, 
formerly a very small one, has now become copious. Whether this is 
true or not I cannot tell, possibly it is. Also the new found pool of 
“ Bethesda,” near St. Anne’s Church, which for many years had always a 
quantity of water in it, is now completely dry. The spring ’Ain el 
Haud, on the Jericho road, beyond Bethany, has also become very small, 
so that the passers-by use up all the water, and the women of the village 
Abu Dis cannot obtain their supply there. 


V. A large Stone Basin.—When examining the font stone, described 
above, and considering what it might have been, it came into my mind 
that I had last year seen on the eastern slope of Mount Olivet another 
similar stone, which was not a font, but a large stone basin. Not quite a 
mile east of the Church of the Ascension on the summit of Mount Olivet, 
is the site of an ancient village or town, ona low ridge between two valleys, 
called by the natives “ Khtirbet el Kashe,” 2.¢., the Ruins of the el Kashe 
family. I visited the place first nearly a quarter of a century ago, and 
found these ruins, and much pottery and many pieces of red polished 
stones and of once polished marble from pavements and from pillars, and 
many other architectural remains, as capitals, &c. There were also a 
cave, two pools, and two cisterns, one at the southern end of the ruins 
and one at their northern end; so that I got the impression that the 
place had been of some importance. But when coming there again last 
year, I found it so changed that one can now hardly recognise that it was 
once a town or large establishment. The cistern, the pools, and also the 
cave are still there, but all the pieces of marble, pottery, &c., have been 
removed, and not one piece can now be found there: the people have 
gathered and used them up; the pottery for hamra, the marbles for 
the new malteeny—a Jerusalem cement invented by the late Armenian 
Patriarch, and used to make roofs watertight—and the hewn stones for 
building new houses at Et Tir. But one thing is still there, at, or 
near, the mouth of the northern cistern, namely, a large freee of 
what was once a very large stone basin, about 74 feet in diameter, and 
a little more than 1 foot deep, of a reddish stone, very smooth, and 
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polished. One can hardly judge for what purpose it was used. For 
bathing it was not convenient, for a drinking trough for animals it was 
too costly ; so I think it may have stood in the garden of a nobleman, 
to keep rare fish in. On account of its weight it could not be removed 
by the fellahin, and to break it they feared for the evil which comes 
always when such things are destroyed. 

The late Russian Archimandrite thought the place had been a Christian 
monastery, and made some endeavours to buy it, in order to restore it 
again, as a habitation for monks and priests. To me it seems that this 
place was once in the area of the Jewish Bethphage, as a road coming up 
from Jericho passes near it, going towards Jerusalem, just over the 
summit of Mount Olivet; perhaps the road which David used when 
fleeing before his son Absalom. If one coming up this road wished to 
go to Bethany he had to pass very near this village or town ; and when 
Jesus went from Bethany towards Jerusalem, coming up from Bethany 
this place was lying over against that from which the disciples could fetch 
the ass and bring it to the road, where in Christian times the Chapel 
of Bethphage was put. 


ON THE LATIN INSCRIPTION FOUND BY DR. BLISS 
BEHIND THE GATE OF NEBY DAUD. 


I.—By the Rev. Canon Dauton, C.M.G. 


i. THis inscription was probably cut not earlier than the spring of 
115 a.p., nor later than the summer of 117 a.p. It runs :— 


“ yov1 o[prvmMo] m[AxImo] SARAPIDI 
PRO SALYTE ET VICTORIA 
IMP[ERATORIS| NERVAE TRAIANI CAESARIS 
OPTYMI AVG[VSTI] GERMANICI DACICI 
PARTHICI ET POPVLI ROMANI 
VEXILL[ ARIUS] LEG[IONIS] 111 CYR[ENAICAE] FECI?.” 


(Quarterly Statement, 1895, p. 25 and p. 130.) The size of the stone has 
since been given by Dr. Bliss. He states that its length is 2 feet 9 inches, 
and its height 1 foot 6? inches. The letters of the inscription are arranged 
in six lines. The letters in the first line are 34 inches long, those in the 
second line 24 inches, those in the third line 21} inches, those in the 
fourth line 22 inches, those in the fifth line 2} inches, the remains of 
those in the sixth line (the lower portion of these letters having been 
broken off) measure 1} inches. The exact arrangement of the letters is 
shown in the photograph of the stone given in the Quarterly Statement 
for 1895, p. 130. 

In October, 97 A.D., Trajan was adopted by the Emperor Nerva, who 
gave him the rank of Cesar, and the names of Nerva and Germanicus 
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(the latter in recognition of the great success he had achieved in command 
of the legions on the Rhine frontier), and shortly afterwards the title of 
Imperator. His title, then, would be Imperator Czesar Nerva Traianus 
Augustus Germanicus. The Emperor Nerva died January 27th, 98 a.p., 
after a reign of sixteen months, and was succeeded by Trajan, then at 
Cologne. The new Emperor went, even before he made his official entrance 
into the capital of the Empire, from the Rhine to the Danube, where he 
stayed the winter 98-99 a.p. ; he went not to attack the Dacians at once, 
but to prepare for the war. In March, 101 a.p., Trajan left Rome for his 
campaign in Wallachia and Moldavia against the long-formidable Daci, 
against whom he now led the Ist, 2nd, 4th, 5th, 7th, 11th, and 13th legions. 
After his victory over their king, towards the close of that year, he 
assumed the title Dacicus, and entered Rome in triumph in 103 a.p. In 
105 a.p. he was engaged in a second campaign against the Daci, and, the 
Danube having been bridged at Severin, penetrated into the heart of 
Transylvania. He entered Rome in triumph a second time in 106 A.D. 
The colonists of Latin race and speech he then settled in the conquered 
lands were the direct ancestors of the present Roumanians, who thus claim 
to be Romans by blood and tongue. The sculptures on his column at 
Rome commemorate these victories over the Daci, though the column 
itself was not dedicated till 113 a.p.1. During these six years (106 to 
113 a.p.) he would appear to have remained at Rome superintending the 
erection of his many great buildings of public interest and utility, and 
devoting himself to the civil administration of the Empire. ‘The monu- 
ments of Roman jurisprudence contain many examples of Trajan’s legisla- 
tion. The Leplies he addressed to the unceasing questions of the prefects 
and magistrates, were incorporated in the laws of the Empire, and 
retained their force for many generations. He qualified himself for the 
task of propounding or applying legal principles, by assiduous labour in 
the administration of existing law. Trajan exchanged the toils of war 
for the labours of the forum. Like the great statesmen of the Republic, 
he returned from the camp to the city to take his seat daily at the 
tribunals, with the ablest judges for his assessors ; he heard appeals from 
the highest courts throughout his dominions, and the final sentence he 
pronounced assumed the validity of a legal enactment. The clemency of 
Trajan was as conspicuous as his love of justice, and to him is ascribed 
the noble sentiment that it is better that the guilty should escape than 
the innocent suffer.” To this period belongs his famoys correspondence 
with Pliny the younger regarding the Christians in Bithynia. S. Ignatius, 
of Antioch, was martyred in the public games at Rome, held probably 
October 17th (the anniversary date of Trajan’s adoption by Nerva), some 
year between 110 a.p. and 118 a.p. 

In the autumn of 113 a.p. Trajan’s presence was required on the eastern 
Asiatic frontier of the Empire, as it had been formerly on the northern 


' These campaigns as shown in detail on that “chiselled picture book” are 
described at length in Mommsen’s “ Provinces of the Roman Enpire,”’ vol. i, 
pp. 221-227, English ed. 1886, rn 
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European frontier. He accordingly then left Rome for his Parthian 
expedition : he passed through Athens and Asia Minor and wintered at 
Antioch. In 114 a.p. he subdued greater and lesser Armenia, and con- 
solidated the Roman power between the Euxine and the Caspian, between 
the Euphrates and the Caucasus. The Senate then conferred formally 
upon him the title of Optwmus. ‘Trajan is said to have been more proud 
of it than of any other, inasmuch as he regarded it as a compliment to his 
character rather than to his exploits. No other emperor was ever honoured 
with this appellation. As early as 103 a.p. the title Optumus appears upon 
his coins and medals ; but it is from 114 a.p. that it becomes no longer an 
epithet but an inseparable part of his name, and as such then precedes even 
Augustus. Very shortly afterwards he was designated Parthicus. He 
wintered again at Antioch, and during his stay there the great earth- 
quake occurred in January, from which he narrowly escaped with his 
life. In the spring of 115 a.p. he again left the Syrian capital for the 
East, and after bridging the Tigris entered Babylon and Ctesiphon, the 
Parthian capital. At the latter place he wintered, and the title Parthicus 
was confirmed to him, by his soldiers, at the conclusion of this expedition, 
the most brilliant in the rapidity and extent of its conquests of any 
exploit of the Roman arms. Assyria and the modern Kurdistan, as 
well as the sites of Alexander’s greatest victories, Arbela and Gaugamela, 
had been brought beneath the sway of the City of the Seven Hills. In 
116 a.p. he sailed down the Tigris, and launched his bark upon the 
Persian Gulf, when, seeing a vessel sailing to India, he regretted he was 
no longer young enough to go thither himself, and returned to Babylon. 
Meanwhile the so-recently subjugated nations of the East were ominously 
agitated, and the Jewish insurrection so long impending and fomented by 
industrious intrigues, wherever the Dispersion were in any force, burst 
‘forth against the Roman arnis in Palestine and in Parthia, Mesopotamia, 
the North African coast, in parts of Libya about Cyrene, Egypt, and 
Cyprus. In 117 a.p. this general rebellion of the Jews throughout the 
East was crushed by Lusius Quietus, originally a Moorish chieftain who had 
volunteered into the Roman service at the head of a band of mercenaries, 
but who, like the Moor Othello afterwards at Venice, had now become the 
greatest of his adopted country’s captains. ‘Trajan himself, however, fell 
ill; he had not hesitated to keep the field through all the summer heat, and 
leaving the army in the East under the charge of Hadrian, set off home- 
wards to Italy. He only got as far as Selinus in Cilicia, where, worn out after 
a very active and hardy life of 65 years, he died of dropsy and paralysis, 
August J1th, 117 a.p., after an eventful reign of 19 years. The first of 
the Czesars who had met his death at a distance from Rome and Italy : 
the first whose life had been cut short in the actual service of his country. 
His ashes were conveyed to Rome in a golden urn, and deposited at the 
foot of his column: the first Roman who received the honour of being 
allowed to repose after death within the walls of the city. Mommsen 
says, “Even after death the honour of a triumph was accorded to him, 
K 2 
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and hence he is the only one of the deified Roman Emperors who even as 
god still bears the title of Victory.” 

From an examination, then, of the several imperial titles we see that 
the limits of time within which it is possible that this inscription could 
have been cut, are very clearly defined. We may regard it either asa 
votive thankoffering “for the welfare and victory of Trajan and the 
Roman people,” after that had been completely achieved in the summer 
of 117 a.v. This is its latest possible date. Or it is just possible we 
may, perhaps, be allowed to regard it as an anxious prayer put up for 
the success of the Eastern campaign, while that was yet in progress, and 
before the Jewish insurrection had been finally quelled. In that case 
the title Parthicus will give us our earliest limit. News of this designa- 
tion, applied to the Emperor in Rome, could not well have reached the 
East before 115 a.p.1. This is the earliest date it could have been cut. 
But our vexillary is more likely to have awaited the soldiers’ formal 
ratification of the title to their general, before using it in an inscription ; 
and the probabilities would appear to be that the stone was engraved as 
a votive thankoffering in the early months of 117 a.v. 

2. So far as to the date of the inscription. Next, as to the man 
commemorated. In view of what is to follow, it will be well for us to 
have as vivid a presentment of him before ow minds as possible. The 
slight sketch of his career necessitated above, when merely tracing the 
dates of the various titles bestowed upon him by the Senate and people 
of Rome, has been enough perhaps to show him to us as a man of 
singular sense and vigour, from early youth tramed in the camp. 
Trajanus, his father, had commanded the 10th legion at the bloody 
storming of Joppa, under Titus, in the Jewish war. Trajan himself was 
a strict disciplinarian, and this, united with his genial demeanour, had 
gained him the love and contidence of the legions alike in Spain, and in 
Germany, in southern Russia, and in eastern Armenia. But his courage 
and self-denial, his valour and generosity, his minute vigilance and 
unwearied application made him an able ruler, and as great a statesman 
as he was a captain. He was a wise, liberal, just, prudent, beneficent 
administrator ; his virtue of moderation, his personal modesty, and 
anxiety for his subjects’ well-being were the cause of the amazing 
popularity he acquired in the discharge of his public duties. The 
construction of canals and roads, theatres, and aqueducts undertaken on so 
vast a scale under his auspices throughout the Empire, witness to this 
day how his administration combined genuine magnificence with economy. 
“Trajan enjoyed also the distinction, dear in Roman eyes, of a fine 


1 Mommsen, ‘* Provinces of the Roman Kmpire,” vol. ii, p. 66, note °, says 
the title Parthicus was conferred between April and August, 116 a.p. In his 
description of Trajan’s two Parthian campaigns (pp. 65-71), he dates the 
events of these campaigns in each case one year later than the dates given 
above; which are taken from Merivale and from Bishop Lightfoot. The latter 
discusses very fully the whole question of the Chronology of Trajan’s reign, 
** Apostolic Fathers, 8. Ignatius,” vol. ii, pp. 3891-418, ed. 1889. 
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figure and noble countenance. In stature he exceeded the common 
height, and on public occasions, when he loved to walk bareheaded in 
the midst of the senators, his grey hairs gleamed conspicuously above 
the crowd. His features, as we trace them unmistakeably on his 
innumerable busts and medals, were regular, and his face was the last 
of the imperial series that retained the true Roman type, not in the 
aquiline nose only, but in the broad and -low forehead, the angular chin, 
the firm compressed lips, and generally in the stern compactness of its 
structure. The thick and straight-cut hair, smoothed over the brow 
without a curl or a parting, marks the simplicity of the man’s character 
in a voluptuous age which delighted in the culture of flowing or frizzled 
locks. But the most interesting characteristic of the figure I have so 
vividly before me, is the look of painful thought which seems to indicate 
a constant sense of overwhelming responsibilities, honourably felt and 
bravely borne, yet, notwithstanding much assumed cheerfulness and 
self-abandonment, ever irritating the nerves, and weighing upon the 
conscience.” (Dean Merivale, ‘‘ History of the Romans under the 
Empire,” chap. xiii, vol. viii, p. 67, edit. 1865.) 

3. Next, as to the deity invoked in the inscription—Jupiter Optumus 
Maximus Sarapis. The nearest equivalent of this in modern phraseology 
would perhaps be “the Supreme Being, the beneficent lord of life and 
death.” 

By the old Egyptians, Osar-Apis was the name conferred on the dead 
Apis after he had become “ beatified,” or re-absorbed after incarnation 
into Osiris. Memphis, south of the present Cairo, was the chief seat of 
this cult, as Heliopolis was of that of Mnevis, Thebes of that of Amen, 
Denderah of that of Isis, Thinis and Philae of that of Osiris, and so on. 
Each nome and principal city of Egypt was specially devoted to its own 
favourite presiding divinity, whose attributes were associated (as some 
think) in each case with what had been the totem animal of the original 
tribe there settled. These deities were by no means autagonistic or con- 
tradictory to one another ; several were professedly the same divinity under 
different names ; many were related as members of a family. They were 
all regarded, by some at least of the intelligent, from very early ages as 
so many manifestations of the One eternal principle of life. 

Accordingly, after Alexandria had been founded, the Ptolemies, at one 
and the same time Egyptian Pharaohs and yet Greek Princes, felt the 
propriety and the need of having a local and presiding deity for that 
great city. Its population was a congeries gathered not only from Greece 
and its colonies, but from all the nations and tribes of the Mediterranean 
and the East. What was wanted was such a tutelary deity as would 
appeal to the devotion of them all alike, indigenous or foreigner, trader 
or philosopher, mariner or landsman, rich or poor, sick or whole, learned 
or unlearned. ‘Tacitus narrates the whole affair of the discovery, and 
introduction, from over the sea of the great tutelary deity of Alexandria, 
at some length in his “ Histories,” book iv, chapters 81 to 84, which is in 
itself a proof of the influence of this particular cult in his day. The 
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passage may perhaps be most conveniently read in Merivale’s “ History 
of the Romans,” chap. lvii, vol. vii, p. 150, or in Church and Broadribb’s 
translation of the “Histories,” or in Blackwood’s “ Ancient Classics for 
English Readers,” Tacitus, chap. viii, pp. 146 to 151. The tale is told by 
him d propos of Vespasian’s stay at Alexandria, when he “ was already 
assuming in the eyes of the Romans something of the Divine character, 
and the Flavian race was beginning to supplant the Julian in their 
imagination.” From the East the Saviour of the world was to appear : 
who else was he if not the elected of the Eastern legions? At Alexandria, 
therefore, his followers were eager to invest him with the attributes of 
deity, and some, at any rate, seem to have been ready to hail him as an 
incarnation or impersonation of their popular god Sarapis. Then we get the 
tale of the most successful Invention of this divinity by Ptolemy. It was 
from Sinope, in Pontus on the Euxine, the dark, mysterious land where 
Medea had erst wrought her alien spells, whence Jason had fetched the 
Golden Fleece, but on whose strange Cimmerian borders Greek and Oriental 
had long ago planted their mercantile colonies, that the new revelation came. 
Tacitus says that the original name of the newcomer from Sinope had 
not been recorded. The name probably under which he was revered at 
Sinope and reported of to Ptolemy by travellers and traders, and dreamed 
of by him afterwards, had a very similar sound to that of Osar- Apis which 
his ears were familiar with in Egypt; and his functions, too, were easy to 
reconcile with Egyptian ideas ; he was “lord of soulsand judge of the dead, 
and hada consort queen.” On hearing his native name the Egyptian priests, 
persuaded that the mythology of the whole world was but a plagiarism 
of their own, identitied him at once with their own Osar-Apis ; and the 
Greeks as deftly and neatly turned the new-found Osar-Apis into the 
more euphonious 6 Ydpamis, and saluted him and Isis as Pluto and 
Persephone. Henceforth Sarapis, “lord of the underworld,” is regularly 
sculptured as Plutus, “lord of riches,” as well as god of death. Speedily 
did Sarapis become the sole lord of his new home. <A similar result 
ensued to that which had often before been witnessed in Egyptian 
history. As the seat of a god’s worship became important so did 
the deity its patron ; the supremacy of one city over other cities 
meant that its tutelary deity was supreme over other gods. Alexandria 
became the chief city, the mercantile and official capital of Egypt ; 
then Sarapis became the chief, too, of all the gods of the land, 
and there his shrines were honoured for nigh one thousand years. 
For the worship of Sarapis was the last of the heathen forms to fall 
before the power of Christianity—a thing not to be wondered at in 
the case of a divinity whose original idea involved the two strongest 
principles that actuate the conduct of mankind—the love of riches and 
the fear of death. For the god of the subterranean world was necessarily 
lord also of its treasures. His devotees had promise not only of the life 
that now is but also of that which is to come. His worship would appeal 
alike to faith and hope; to the highest and to the lowest instincts ; to 
the most selfishly superstitious, and to the spiritually-minded with their 
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highest ideals of possible and future excellence. The late Mr. C. W. 
King, in the “Gnostics and their Remains,” 2nd edit., 1887, p. xvii and 
pp. 158 to 212, gives much curious information about Sarapis. He tells 
us that “Speculations as to his true nature employed the ingenuity of 
the later philosophers at Alexandria, and how in time every conflicting 
religion strove to claim him as the grand representative of their own 
doctrine. Macrobius, he says, had preserved one of the most ingenious 
of these interpretations, i, 20: ‘The city of Alexandria pays an almost 
frantic worship to Sarapis and Isis, nevertheless they show that all this 
veneration is merely offered to the sun under that name’; and after 
giving the reasons, proceeds : ‘ From all this it is evident that the nature 
of Sarapis and the sun is one and indivisible; and again Isis is univer- 
sally worshipped as the type of Earth or Nature in subjection to the 
sun.’ The philosopher saw in Sarapis nothing more than the Anima 
Mundi, the spirit of whom Nature universal is the body, so that by an 
easy transition Sarapis came to be worshipped as the embcdiment of 
the one supreme, whose representative on earth was Christ.” The 
followers of Mithras and Sarapis had a gnosis of their own communi- 
cated in their mysteries to the initiated few. The Emperor Hadrian, 
a most diligent enquirer into things above man’s nature, got himself 
initiated into one mystery after another. All these were of Asiatic origin, 
and very popular at this time with all persons making any pretension to 
the title of philosophers. Hadrian writes in a letter from Alexandria 
to his brother-in-law Servianus in 131 a.p., preserved by the historian 
Vopiscus in his life of the tyrant Saturninus: “I am now become fully 
acquainted with that Egypt which you extol so highly. I have found the 
people vain, fickle, and shifting with every breath of opinion. Those 
who worship Sarapis are, in fact, Christians ; even those who style them- 
selves the bishops of Christ are actually devoted to Sarapis. There is 
no chief of a Jewish synagogue, no Samaritan, no Christian bishop, who 
is not an astrologer, a fortunc-teller, a conjuror. The very patriarch of 
Tiberias ” (the head of the Jewish religion after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem), “ when he comes to Egypt, is compelled by one party to adore 
Sarapis, by the others to worship Christ. There is but One God for 
them all, Him do the Jews, Him do the Gentiles, all alike worship.” 
“Consequently,” says Mr. King, “those initiated into the true secrets 
of the old religion must have recognised the favt that their deity, whether 
the Sun, or the soul of the Universe, was nothing but a type of the one, the 
Saviour recently revealed to them. Or else it would appear that the new 
converts, in order to escape persecution, enjoyed their own faith under 
the covert of the national and local worship, which was susceptible of a 
spiritual interpretation quite cognate to their own ideas, and indeed 
enshrouding the same.” This may have been true of some few of them. 
But Dean Milman (“History of Christianity,” vol. ii, p. 108, edit. 
1863) quotes this letter of Hadrian’s, and says regarding the latter clause 
in it,—“ They have but one God, him do the Christians, Jews, and Gentiles 
worship alike,”—‘ Casaubon understood it seriously ; but it is evidently 
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malicious satire. The common god is Gain.” The Emperor, in fact, is 
fiercely sarcastic, not mildly mixing a jumble of creeds together. He 
writes, not calmly as a philosopher, but at a white heat of fury and 
indignation. His beloved Antinous had just perished mysteriously in 
the Nile; and the people of Alexandria were jeering at him in his 
sorrow with unfeeling ribaldry, and what he says is that there was 
none of that rabble Jew, Christian, or Gentile who cared for aught but 
lucre ; filthy lucre was the one common god of each and all. Never- 
theless, Milman adds that it was no doubt true that “The tone of the 
higher, the fashionable society in Alexandria was to affect, either on some 
gnostic or philosophic theory, that all these religions differed only in 
form, but were essentially the same; that all adored one deity, all one 
Logos or Demiurge, under different names ; all employed the same arts 
to impose upon the vulgar, and all were equally despicable to the real 
philosopher.” 

Whether our vexillary had been initiated or not we do not know. 
He had at any rate lately been in Egypt, and by linking the name of 
Sarapis here with that of Jupiter Optumus Maximus would appear to 
regard him as the great Pantheistic deity, who absorbed the attributes 
and functions of all the more ancient Gods of Egypt and of Rome, rather 
than, as in his more limited capacity, the Pluto of their mythology, the 
lord of the realm of departed spirits : he here addresses himself to the one 
Supreme Being, Father of Gods and men, the beneficent, almighty lord 
of life and death. 

4, So we pass to the consideration of the vexillary of the 3rd legion, 
“ Cyrenaica,” the man who caused this votive tablet to be raised. The 
vexillaries were the oldest class of veterans—“a veritlum was a temporary 
and extraordinary standard ; a signwm, the fixed and ordinary one. 
Those veterans who had served out their time of 20 years and were not 
provided for, though “exauctoritati,” yet remained under a vexillum. 
They were a select troop used only in battle, and were free from all 
other duties. But any troop separated from the main body of the legion 
under a special commander had its own vexillum, and its members were 
“vexillarii.”. They were used for making roads, bridges, fortifications, 
and as outposts through the provinces. The numbers of a vexillatio, 
though often a thousand, varied ; hence the different rank of the com- 
mander over them.” (Smith’s “Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities,” vol. i, p. 792, edition 1890.) 

The 3rd legion was in Illyria in 69 A.D., and was one of the earliest 
in Europe to declare and fight for Vespasian, who had been saluted 
Imperator in Syria on the 17th July of that year. They took part im 
the defeat of the Vitellians at Bedriacum under Antonius Priscus, and 
afterwards marched on to Rome, where Vitellius was slain, 21st December 
the same year. They were next quartered in Campania, and subsequently 
a oe to embark for Alexandria : from whence a detachment 

vexillatio” of this legion, together with another from the 22nd, was 
despatched to help Titus—under whom were the 10th, 5th, 15th, and 
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12th legions—in the siege of Jerusalem. The city was taken August 10th, 
A.D. 70. 

Hence it is just possible that this vexillary, if he had joined the 
legion as a recruit in Italy when it was ordered to Egypt, had both 
actually had the fortune to witness the Sarapis incident of Vespasian’s at 
Alexandria as narrated by Tacitus (which occurred there in the spring of 
70 A.p.), and had afterwards taken part.in the overthrow of Jerusalem 
wnder Titus. in the August of the same year. If so, he would now be 
between 60 and 70 years of age when he caused this votive tablet to be 
eut, in 116-7 a.p., say 65, the same age as his imperial master Trajan 
himself at this very time. Be that as it may, as a vexillary or veteran, 
he certainly could not have failed to have heard much in his time of both 
events from his regimental comrades, some of whom had been present 
on. both occasions. 

He was now a vexillary at Jerusalem in 116-7 a.p. Time-expired 
men of the other legions who had taken part in the great siege were, we 
know, colonised in Palestine, and had grants of land in various parts of 
the country. After the fall of the city, the province of Judzea fell under 
the Emperor’s administration, and its tolls and tributes accrued to his 
private exchequer, and under his superintendence measures were taken 
for re-peopling the territory with fresh colonists. It is possible that our 
friend was a vexillarius, who was thus provided for, and may have had 
such a grant on Mount Sion, where the tablet was found.’ Or on the 
other hand, he and other veterans of his vexillatio may have been 
engaged in fortification and other works there at this time about the old 
citadel of Zion and city of David, which we know was repaired for a 
Roman garrison, while the rest of the city was left in ruins. Or again, 
he may have only been passing through the country with his detachment 
to Petra (in Arabia), where the legion was shortly afterwards quartered, 
and this tablet, erected on a favourable site, may merely record his pious 
wish as a votive thank-offering for the complete success of the enter- 
prise in which he and his were then engaged—the welfare and victory 
of his imperial master and the Roman people in the overthrow of all 
- hostile powers whatsoever. “ Parthians, and Medes, and Elamites, and 
the dwellers in Mesopotamia, and in Judea, in Pontus and Asia, in 
Egypt, and in the parts of Libya about Cyrene, Jews and Proselytes, 
Cretes and Arabians.” 

As our own regiments bear on their colours the names of the places 


? Tt should be remembered that Roman tiles and bricks stamped with the 
cognisance of the 10th Legion Fretensis have also been found not only by 
Dr. Bliss recently, but also by former explorers for the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, on the eastern slopes of Sion (e.g., Quarterly Statement, 1885, p. 133, and 
1891, p. 20), as well as the inscription of the centurion Julius Sabinus of the 
same 10th Legion (Quarterly Statement, 1871, p. 103); and Dr. Bliss has 
found that wherever the soil of these southern slopes is disturbed for = few 
feet deep, tesselated pay2ments and remains of Roman houses apparently 
abound. 
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where they have achieved their most distinguished victories, so in a similar 
way were honorary titles granted to the Roman legions. The badge or 
label of the 3rd legion had been Augusta (ep. “ King’s Own ”); it was 
now Cyrenaica. 

The Jewish population of Cyrenaica outnumbered the natives, and 
during the war of Trajan with Parthia, when the Roman legions were 
probably withdrawn from the African provinces and a few feeble 
garrisons alone remained to maintain the peace, they were fora time 
triumphant in the uprising of 116 A.p., aud perpetrated the most dreadful 
atrocities on the Greek inhabitants. “ All Egypt, both Alexandria and 
the Thebais, with Cyrene, arose at once. In Egypt the Jews had at first 
some success; but the Greeks fell back on Alexandria, mastered the 
Jews within that city, and murdered the whole race. Maddened by this 
intelligence the Jews of Cyrene, headed by Luke and Andrew, swept 
over all lower Egypt, where they were joined by a host of their country- 
men, and penetrated into the Thebais, and even further. Horrid tales 
are told, even by their own people, of the atrocities they committed. 
Some of their rulers they sawed asunder from head to foot, they flayed 
their bodies and clothed themselves with the skins, twisted the entrails 
and wore them as girdles, and anointed themselves with blood. We 
are even told they boasted of feasting in cannibal wise on the bodies of 
their enemies ; 220,000 fell before their remorseless vengeance. Lupus, 
the Roman Goyernor at Alexandria, meanwhile, without sufficient troops, 
sdt an inactive spectator of this desolation.” (Milman, “ Hist. of the 
Jews,” book xviii, vol. ii, p. 420, edit. 1863.) 

Marcius Turbo was sent quickly by sea with a considerable force of 
horse and foot to the coast of Cyrene. He marched against Andrew, and 
after much hard fighting, suppressed the insurrection there in that 
province. The 3rd legion won their decorative epithet, Cyrenaica, for 
the part they then took in these operations. 

Luke attempted to force his way by the Isthmus of Suez, and some, 
at least, of his followers found their way to Palestine. The insurrection 
was still raging in Egypt when the Jews in Mesopotamia rose in arms. 
Their insurrection was soon suppressed by the vigour of Lusius Quietus, 
then considered the ablest soldier in the Roman army, and he was 
immediately appointed to the Government of Judeea, to provide against 
any further outbreak there. This detachment of the 3rd legion would be 
part of his garrison at Jerusalem for the time being. 

I have preferred to take the abbreviated form Vexill. of the inscrip- 
tion as intended for Vexillarius ; but doubtless others might consider it 
more likely to stand for Vexillatio, and regard the tablet as erected by 
the whole detachment. In that case the only difference will be that 
most, if not all, of the points made above respecting our Vexillary, would 
apply to several instead of only to one of the members of this band. 

We saw from the imperial titles that the date of the inscription was 
probably uot earlier than the spring of 115, nor later than the sunimer 
of 117 a.v. We seem now, from a consideration of the legion’s title, 
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shut up between the very end of 116 a.p. and the beginning of 
117 A.D. 

It is just possible that the newly-conferred honorary distinction, 
““Cyrenaica,” was the very cause of the vexillary’s tablet. That is to 
say, if he happened to have been a vexillarius who had left the service, or 
if he was detached for special duty on Mount Sion, he would have heard 
at Jerusalem of the success of his former brother legionaries in Africa, of 
their hard,-stern, indomitable fight against tremendous odds, and he 
hastes in gratitude to share the title since bestowed, and amid the very 
ruins of Jerusalem to pray the Supreme Being, he and his had adored 
together at Alexandria in former days, to crown the further labours of 
their arms in the same cause with victory and success: ‘So let all thine 
enemies perish, O Lord,” whether in Babylonia, Egypt, or Judea. 

On the other hand, if he belonged to a vexillatio of veterans still in 
active service, then he may have seen with his own eyes, and wrought with 
his own hands, some of the dauntless deeds for which he now gives thanks. 
Lusius Quietus, the Moor, is the Governor of Jerusalem and Judea, and 
the 3rd legion, “Cyrenaica,’” are only halting in the citadel, or on the 
slopes of Sion, as they pass forward on their march to Petra and 
“ Arabia,” where the legion was next quartered. 

5. Before we take leave of the veteran “vexillary” offering up his 
prayer on Sion for his aged Emperor, to “the One Great God, the Judge 
of quick and dead,” when both he and his master were standing, at the 
end of their several lives, on the near confines of the unseen world, we 
cannot but recall to mind that an additional pathos is imparted to the 
scene by the fact that our forefathers believed that in answer to the 
prayer of another aged man on behalf of the same Emperor, the veil 
that falls at death between the living and the dead had been uplifted : 
and that, as an instance that “the effectual fervent prayer of a righteous 
man availeth much,” to Trajan alone, of all the countless myriads of 
heathendom, it had been vouchsafed to pass forth from Hell, through 
Purgatory, into Paradise. The story is discussed at length in Bishop 
Lightfoot’s “ Apostolic Fathers,’ ed. 1889, S. Ignatius, vol. i, pp. 3 to 8, 
and notes. 

Gregory, Bishop of Rome, A.D. 587 to 604 a.p. (he who sent forth S, 
Augustine of Canterbury, the Apostle of the English, and who was in 
austerity and devotion himself a monk to the end of his days), is said to 
have been so moved by the representation on Trajan’s column of an 
instance of his clemency and kindness of heart to a poor widow whose 
son had been slain, that “he betook himself to the tomb of S. Peter, 
where he wept and prayed earnestly. There, rapt in an ecstacy, he 
received a revelation to the effect that the soul of Trajan was released 
from torments in answer to his intercessions ; but he was warned never 
again to presume to pray for those who had died without holy baptism. 
.... Lhe noble charity which underles this story may well exempt it 
from rigorous criticism. ... . The legend seems to have had a strange 
fascination for the medieval mind, both in the East and West. It 
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appears in a Greek Euchologion, as a notable example of the efficacy of 
importunate prayer... .. In the west its reception was still more 
cordial... ..S. Thomas of Aquinum discusses it as an anxious and 
perplexing problem of theology. .... But the legend received its 
crowning triuinph when it found a home in Dante’s poem, and ‘the great 
victory’ of Gregory over death and hell was handed down to all time 
enshrined in his undying verse.” 
Palta gloria 

Del Roman principato, il cui valore 

Mosse Gregorio alla sua gran vittoria : 

To dico di Traiano Inperadore. 


And then Dante gives the tale of the widow consoled for the loss of 
her son at length, “ Purgatorio” x, 73-96. And yet again he returns to 
the theme in “ Paradiso” xx, 44-48, saying of the Emperor in bliss 
(which consists, we must remember, entirely in conformity to the will of 
God)— 

Ora conosce quanto caro costa 
Non sequir Cristo, per l’ esperienza 
Di questa dolce vita e dell’ oposta. 


Our own countryman, Langland (1362 to 1399 a.p.), dwells not so 
much on the force of prayer as on the goodness of the Emperor as an 
example to the great of his day. Skeat’s ‘‘ Piers Plowman,” ed. 1886, 
vol. i, pp. 389, 340, and again p. 379. 

Misericordia etus super omnia opera eius. 
‘Ye, baw for bookes!’ quath on . was broken out of helle— 
‘Tech, ‘froianus, a trewe knyght . ich take witness of a pope, 
How ich was ded, and dampned . to dwellen in helle 
For an yncristene creature ; . seynt Gregorie wot the sothe, 
That al the cristendome vnder Crist . ne myghte cracche me thennes 
Bote onliche loue and leaute . as in my lawes demynge ! 
Gregore wist this wel . and wilnede to my soule 
Sauacion, for the sothness . that he scih in myn werkes ; 
And for he wilnede wepynge . that ich were saued, 
God of hus goodnesse . seth hus grete wil ; 
With-oute moo bedes-byddyng . hus bone was vnderfonge, 
And ich ysaued, as ye may see . with-oute syngynge of masse. 
Loue, withoute leel by-leue . and my lawe ryghtful 
Sauede me Sarrasyn . soule and body bothe.’ 
Lo, lordes! what Leaute dude . by an emperoure of Rome 
That was an vnerystene creature. 
Nougt thorw preyere of a pope . but for his pure treuthe 
Was that Sarasene saued. : 
Well oughte ye lordes, that lawes kepe . this lessonn to haue in mynde. 
And on Troianus treuth to thinke . and do treuthe to the peple. 
This matir is merke for mani of yow . ac, men of holy cherche, 
The Legende Sanctorum yow lereth . more larger than I yow telle ? 
Ac thus lele lone . and lyuynge in treuthe “Me 
Pulte oute of pyne . a paynim of Rome. 
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I-blessed be treuthe . that so brak helle-gates, 
And saued the Sarasyn . from Sathanas and his power, 
There no clergie ne couthe . ne kunnynge of lawes. 
Loue and leute . is a lele science ; 
For that is the boke blessed . of blisse and of ioye: 
God wrought it and wrot hit . with his on-fynger, 
And toke it Moyses vpon the mount . alle men to lere. 
“ Lawe with-outen loue,’ quod Troianus . “ leye there a bene, 
Or any science ynder sonne . the seueue artz and alle, 
But if thei ben lerned for owre lordes loue . loste is alle the tyme” :— 
For no cause to cacche siluer there-by . ne to be called a mayster, 
But al for loue of owre lorde . and the bet to loue the peple. 
For seynte Johan seyde it . and soth aren his wordes, 
Qui non diligit, manet in morte.” 


Lord Bacon, writing (in 1605 4.p.) of the same tale, “ Advancement of 
Learning,” First Book, vii, 5, edit. 1869, W. Aldis Wright, pp. 54, 55, 
says :—“ How much Trajan’s virtue and government was admired and 
renowned, surely no testimony of grave and faithful history doth more 
lively set forth than the legende tale of Gregorius Magnus, bishop. of 
Rome, who was noted for the extreme envy he bare towards all heathen 
excellency ; and yet he is reported, out of the love and estimation of 
Trajan’s moral virtues, to have made unto God passionate and fervent 
prayers for the delivery of his soul out of hell ; and to have obtained it, 
with a caveat that he should make no more such petitions.” 

6. The coincidence between Dr. Bliss’s finding this inscription of 
117 a.p. and his later excavations by Siloam is certainly curions. Trajan, 
who was childless, died eitber 9th or 11th August, 117 a.p. His empress 
stated that he had adopted Hadrian just before his death. Hadrian had 
married Trajan’s grandniece, besides which Hadrian’s father was Trajan’s 
first cousin. Hadrian was born 24th January, 76 A.p. at Rome. He was. 
left an orphan at 10 years of age under the guardianship of Trajan, who. 
attached him to the army in Germany. He was serving with the 2nd Legion 
(Vespasian’s old legion in Britain) when he was deputed by them to carry 
the army’s congratulations to Trajan on his adoption by Nerva in 97 a.p. 
He served under Trajan in both his Dacian campaigns, and was by his. 
side throughout the Parthian expedition. He was prefect of Syria in 
117 a.p. when on 11th August he was saluted Emperor at Antioch. He 
went to Rome, and in the spring of 118 a.p. led a campaign against the 
Moesians. In 119 a.p. he began to carry into execution his determination 
personally to visit every corner of the empire, marching steadily on foot 
20 miles a day with the legions, bareheaded, sharing the men’s diet, 
black bread, cheese, and sour wine. He first passed thus through 
Germany and Gaul, and Britain, visiting York and Newcastle in the 
winter of 119-120 a.v., then back again into Gaul and Spain, where the 
winter of 120-121 a.p. was spent. Then crossed the Mediterranean into 
Morocco, and marched through the North African provinces into Asia, 
Parthia, and Syria. In the winter of 122-3 a.p, he was resident at 
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Athens ; thence he passed to Sicily, and saw the sunrise from the top of 
Aetna. He was at Rome in 124 a.p., from thence crossed tv Carthage, 
and returned to Rome, and in 125 a.p. to Athens again. There he built 
a new Athens, south-east of the Acropolis, and completed the great 
Temple of Jupiter Olympius. In 130 a.p. he visited Egypt, and went 
up the Nile to Thebes, and back to Alexandria, where he reconstructed 
a whole quarter of the city. The next year, 131 a.p., occurred that final 
outbreak of the Jews in Juda under the gallant warrior, and last of the 
national heroes, Bar-kokheba, “son of a star,” so called from Balaam’s 
prophecy in Numbers xxiv, 17: “There shall come forth a star out of 
Jacob, and a sceptre shall rise out of Israel and shall smite through the 
corners of Moab, and break down all the sons of tumult, and Israel shall 
do valiantly ; out of Jacob shall come he that shall have dominion, and shall 
destroy. him that remaineth of the city.” After putting down the 
insurgents in Egypt, Syria, and Palestine, he established in 132 a.p. the 
Roman colony of Aelia Capitolina at Jerusalem, so called after himself, 
Aelius Hadrianus, and on account of the immense and even then still 
impressive towering heights of the Herodean “ Capitol,” or present Haram 
area. Hadrian himself, however, did not come to Jerusalem till 134 a.v., 
when he was personally occupied for a considerable time in its rebuilding. 
He was a great architect himself, and travelled with a company of 
architects and artificers, and was officially entitled the ‘ Restorer” of no 
less than 13 cities. It would be very strange if we did not find substantial 
traces of his work at Jerusalem, and probably much of what Dr. Bliss has 
been unearthing by Siloam belongs to this period. The great dam across 
the valley below the old pool (Quarterly Statement, 1895, pp. 305-312) 
resembles in character the construction at Birket Israil (“ Jerusalem” 
volume of the Survey, p. 10), where the great fosse appears to have been 
similarly dammed by hin. The ample supplies of water in the reservoirs 
beneath the Temple area would no longer be required for cleansing 
purposes after the Jewish sacrifices had ceased, and would be available 
for baths, &e., the remains of which have there been found by Dr. Bliss. 
His triumphal arch across the street, the so-called ‘“‘ Ecce Homo” arch, 
still exists. ‘The inscription to his successor, Antoninus Pius, given in 
the Quarterly Statement, 1874, p. 209, and with slight ditferences in the 
“Jerusalem” volume of the Survey, p. 427, as 1MP. CAES. TITO AKLIO 
HADRIANO ANTONINO AUG. PIO P. P, PONTIFIC] AV@VRI DECRETO DECVRIONVM, 
is said to be still legible, on a large stone built upside down into the 
south wall of the Haram just east of the Double Gate, and is supposed 
by M. Clermont-Ganneau to be the base of the statue erected to the 
Emperor Hadrian within the area where he built his temple to Jupiter. 
The inscription must anyhow belong to,a date subsequent to 138 A.p. 
after the adoption of Antoninus. Hadrian died 10th July, 138 a.p., in 
the sixty-second year of his age, and twenty-second of his reign.’ The 
Bordeaux pilgrin: in 333 A.D, saw the statue still standing. Other works 
executed by Hadrian at Jerusalem are described in the ‘Jerusalem ” 
volume of the Survey, pp. 9 to 11. she. 
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Dr. Bliss is to be sincerely congratulated on the several Roman and 
Byzantine works he has thus been the means of bringing to light. 
Besides the fragments of Eudocia’s wall (461 a.p.) along the southern 
slopes of Sion, the mosaic pavements both on Mount Sion and on Olivet, 
the Roman baths by Siloam, the Roman Camp at el Lejjun across the 
Jordan, and this interesting imscription at Neby Datid, we have now to 
thank him further for the Roman works he has discovered on the 
eastern slopes of Mount Sion, as published in the Quarterly Statement for 
January last. The remains there coloured in red on the diagram opposite 
to p. 9 are nearly all Roman. The basis of the thick-walled square tower 
by the aqueduct and the aqueduct itself are undoubtedly so; and pro- 
bably the “ lower wall,” with similar chambers, the entrance to which is 
from above only, as if they had been constructed for storehouses of some 
kind, is Roman also. Over the top of these Eudocia’s wall, of later 
construction still, is shown as running. May he before next spring have 
the good fortune to discover for the Fund many other similar remains ; 
he has already achieved as much within two years for Roman remains at 
Jerusalem as perhaps any previous explorer in the same short period of 
time ever did or could. 


Il.—By Exsenezer Davis. 


Amongst the discoveries announced in the issues of the Quarterly 
Statement for the year 1895 as having been made by the officers of the 
Fund at Jerusalem, a prominent place must be given to the inscription 
found by Dr. Bliss in the wall of Neby Datid. 

I have looked through each Statement that has appeared since 
Dr. Bliss’s discovery, but not having seen any adequate account of this 
important epigraph, I venture to present a few facts which may be useful 
for its fuller elucidation. 

It is a votive inscription set up by a vexillarius or standard-bearer of 
the 3rd legion, not to Olympian Jove, but to Jupiter Sarapis, a Romano- 
Egyptian divinity, the object of the act of devotion being the health or 
safety and victory of the Emperor Trajan and the Roman people. 

Strictly speaking, this divinity was foreign to the Pantheon both of 
Egypt and Rome, his statue having been brought from Sinope to 
Alexandria by Ptolemy Soter (B.c. 312-283), the first of the Lagidve or 
Greek kings of Egypt. The name, however, had been given at a much 
earlier period to one of the old Egyptian deities, probably Apis, 
worshipped with the attributes of Osiris. 

The introduction of the worship of the later Serapis into Egypt was 
viewed with great disfavour by the natives, who were votaries of the 
ancient gods of their country, and so intolerant were they of the strange 
cult that, as Macrobius informs us, the erection of Serapea, or temples of 
Serapis, was forbidden within the walls of the old cities of Egypt. We 
have it also on the authority of Strabo, the farnous geographer, that the 
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great temple of Serapis at Memphis was outside the city, this statement 
of the learned Greek being confirmed by recent discovery.' 

Some interesting particulars relating to this matter are given by 
Tacitus, who lived in the reign of Trajan.?_ This writer in his Histories, iv, 
81, informs us that “ while Vespasian staid at Alexandria (A.D. 70) await- 
ing the summer winds (which blow from May 27th to September 14th) 
and a calm sea, many wonders occurred by which the favour of Heaven 
and a certain goodwill of the Deities towards Vespasian were evidently 
signified. A poor blind man of Alexandria, kuown through the whole 
town by reason of his infirmity (warned by the God Serapis, whom that 
superstitious nation adores above others), fell down at Vespasian’s feet 
and begged of him with tears to heal his blindness by wetting his cheeks 
and his eyelids round about with the spittle of his mouth. Another, 
lame of an hand, by the command of the same God, prayed Vespasian 
to vouchsafe that the limb might feel the imprint of a Czesar’s foot. 
Vespasian at first scorned and rejected their suits, but when they still 
pressed upon him he was in a doubt what to do, fearing, on the one hand, 
the disreputation of vanity, while on the other, the importunity of the 
diseased persons, and the speeches of flatterers gave him some cause of 
hope ; at last, he desired the physicians to consult whether such blindness 
and infirmity were possible to be cured by human help. The physicians 
(as their manner is) diversely disputed the point, but at last concluded— 
that the blind man’s eyes were not perished but overgrown with some 


' 

Referring to M. Marictte’s uncovering in 1851 of the Serapewm at Sak- 
karah. No burials took place within any city of the living in Egypt. The 
sacred bulls were deposited after death from apparently the time of the Second 
Dynasty, 3,000 years B.c., down to the days of the Ptolemies, in their own 
series of vaults. The funeral of a bull, with full rites, cost about £20,000. 
These vaults, like those of all other sacred animals or human beings, were 
always outside and away from the cities of the living.—J. N. D. 

* ‘Trajan was born towards the end of 58 A.b.,in the reign of Nero. Tacitus, 
who would be living when this inscription was cut, was born in 55 a.p. He 
began life under the patronage of Vespasian (who died June 23rd, 79 a.p., 
aged 70), and that of his two sons, Titus and Domitian. Titus was born 
December 30th, 41 A.p., and died September 13th, 81 A.p., having heen Emperor 
two years and two months. His brother Domitian was killed September 18th, 
96 a.p. Tacitus’s Histories, as we now have them, end with the death of 
Domitian, but he had designed to add the reigns of Nerva and Trajan. Under 
Trajan all the works known positively to be his were composed. Whether he 
survived that Emperor we do not know. He tells us himself that he had 
reserved a work on the affairs of Trajan for the solace of his old age, which 
possibly he never attained. Juvenal too, we may remember, was born in 59 4.D. 
and died in 119 a.p.—J. N. 2). 

° The foot was one of the sacred emblems of Sarapis, being regarded as 
significant of Death as Departure, or as Crusher out of life. The test was, there- 
fore, a crucial one. If the Emperor's foot was possessed with divine power when 
placed upon the cripple kneeling before him, it would be a proof that they were 
right in hailing him as Sarapis incarnate.—J. N. D. 
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film or skin, which being taken away the sight would return ; and that. 
the other man’s limbs had gone awry or were dislocated, and might, with 
force conveniently applied, be set right again; that perhaps it was the 
pleasure of the gods to restore them to health, and to appoint the Prince 
as the divine means of doing it. Finally, that if the remedy had good 
success the glory would redound to the Prince that did it; if not, the 
shame would light upon the poor patients.that importuned him. Where- 
upon Vespasian, determined to put all things to the touch of his fortune 
and thinking that nothing was incredible, with a pleasant countenance, 
before a great multitude who stood by attending the events, did as they 
had desired him, and immediately the blind man recovered sight and the 
cripple the use of his hand. They who were present affirm both to be 
true, even at this time when nothing is to be got by lying.” 

The great Roman appears to have suspected a deal of fraud and 
humbug in the whole affair, and doubtless he was right. 

The historian goes on to relate (Chapter 82) how the Emperor, his. 
interest in Serapis having been excited, was “desirous to visit the sacred 
seat of the God and ask some questions relating to the Imperium, so 
after commanding all to depart, he entered into the temple alone, where, 
busied at his devotion, he thought he saw behind his back Basilides, a 
nobleman of Egypt, whom at the same time he knew to be sick in his 
bed many days’ journey from Alexandria. Then he enquired of the 
priests whether Basilides had that day come into the temple and of others 
whether he had been seen in the city ; and at last, sending horsemen on 
purpose, he found Basilides was no less than fourscore miles distant at 
that same moment. Upon which he concluded it was a divine vision 
and out of the name of Basilides derived an answer by the God to his 
question,” 2.¢., that he was recognised by the God as Basileus or Emperor. 
He had been saluted as Imperator at Ceesarea, Jaly 17th, 69, but his rival 
Vitellius was not slain till December 21st, and the Senate had then con- 
firmed the title. Vespasian, ever slow and cautious and now in his 60th 
year, had purposely delayed going to Rome, where his son, Domitian, 
was acting as Cesar and Preetor for him. On January 1st, 70, Vespasian 
and Titus were elected Consuls, and Domitian Preetor. It was not till 
late in the summer of 70 A.p., that Vespasian arrived in Rome. 

Tacitus proceeds (Histories, iv, 83) :—‘ The original of this God has not 


1 “Voltaire joyfully proclaimed the anthenticity of this miracle; Hume 
applauds the cautious and penetrating genius of the historian; Paley dissects 
the particulars of the narrative and points out a flaw in it.” “It is not by any 
means easy to discover what were the religious feelings of Tacitus: at times he 
appears to have been a fatalist, at tines an orthodox believer in the religion of 
the State: in the above narrative he has evidently no doubt as to the truth of 
the cure, if not of the miracle wrought by the Emperor.”—Donnr. A very 
striking passage from Champigny “Rome et la Judée,” p. 499, on the parallelism 
between Vespasian and Christ is quoted by Meriyale, “ Hist. of Romans,” 
vol. viii, chap. lxv, p. 185, ed. 1865.—J. N. D. 

L 
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been recorded by any of our writers, but the Egyptian priests relate the 
story after this manner : that Ptolemy, the first of the Macedonians, who 
obtained the kingdom of Egypt, when he added walls to the newly built 
city of Alexandria, also erected temples and instituted religion, saw in his 
sleep a goodly young man, much taller than ordinary, who warned him to 
send into Pontus some friends whom he could confide in, to bring his image 
from thence, that it would bring prosperity to the whole kingdom, but 
particularly to the place where the image should be set up ; and the young 
man seemed to be immediately carried up to heaven in a flame of fire. 
Ptolemy being moved with so great a miracle, declared his vision to the 
priests of Egypt, whose business it was to interpret such things. But 
when he found them ignorant of Pontus, and other foreign matters, he 
asked Timotheus, an Athenian of the family of the Eumolpide (whom 
he had brought from Eleusis to have the chief government in matters of 
religion), what devotion or God that might be. Timotheus, conferring 
with some who had been in Pontus, understood there was a city called 
Sinope, and near it an ancient temple dedicated to Jupiter Dis or Pluto, 
for there stood by it the image of a woman commonly called Proserpine. 
But Ptolemy, prone to fear as kings commonly are, and quickly returning 
to his former security, and being more addicted to pleasure than devotion, 
neglected for a while the matter and turned his thoughts another way, till 
such time as the same vision appeared again in a more terrible manner, 
peremptorily denouncing destruction both to him and his kingdom, in case 
what be had required was not performed. Then Ptolemy sent an embassy 
with presents to Scydrothemis, King of Sinope, desiring them to go by 
Delphos, and ask counsel of the Pythian Apollo. Their voyage by sea was 
prosperous, and the answer of Apollo was without ambiguity, namely, 
that they should go forward and bring his father’s image along with them, 
but leave his sister’s behind. 

“84, The ambassadors came to Sinope, where, presenting their gifts, 
they opened their commission and declared what the king their master’s 
request was. Scydrothemis was in doubt what to do, sometimes he was 
afraid of the displeasure of the God, sometimes the threats of his subjects, 
who were utterly averse to it, and sometimes he was inclined by the 
presents and promises of the ambassadors. And notwithstanding three 
years were spent in this negotiation, yet Ptolemy continued all the time 
an earnest and diligent suitor, and sent more honourable ambassadors one 
after another, together with more ships and gold. 

“ At last a terrible and threatening vision appeared to Scydrothemis, 
commanding him to prevent the determination of the Gods no longer ; but 
as he still delayed, various mischiefs and divers diasters befel him, and 
the manifest wrath of the Gods vexed him daily more and more; so that 
calling an assembly of all the people, he declared to them the commands 
of the God, his own and Ptolemy’s visions, and the impending mischiefs in 
case of refusal. But, however, they refused the motion, and fearing their 
own state, and envying Egypt, they beset the temple about. 

“Whereupon there runs a strong report that the God himself “went 
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aboard the ships of his own accord after they had been brought to shore, 
and which is wonderful, that they arrived at Alexandria in three days, 
though they sailed through so long and vast a sea; and so there was 
built a temple to the God agreeable to the magnificence of the city, ina 
place called Rhacotis, where an ancient temple had been dedicated to 
Serapis and Isis. This is the most famous opinion concerning the origin 
and transportation of this God.” (Histories, iv, 83, 84.)} 

Tacitus likewise informs us that Serapis was regarded by many 
as the sovereign ruler of all, by others as Osiris, the most ancient deity 
of that people, by most as Jupiter Dis, lord of the under world, and 
that he was also worshipped by many as Esculapius, or the god of 
healing. Sick persons were accustomed to pass a night in the Serapeum 
in order to effect their restoration to health. 

Hence prayers nught appropriately be offered to him by the Roman 
legionary PRO SALVTE IMPERATORIS ET POPVLI ROMANI. 

Serapis was also adored as Pluto, lord of the under world, Hades 
personified. (Aidoneus.) 

The Romans appear latterly to have become much addicted to the 
worship of Serapis, Mithras, and other foreign idols, as may be plainly 
seen by votive inscriptions to them, profusely given in “Griiter,” and 
other more modern works on classical epigraphy. “ 

Altars had been dedicated by private Romans to the Egyptian deities 
previous to B.c. 58, in which year the Roman Senate decreed the 
abolition of the worship of the gods of Egypt, and -the demolition of 
their temples. 

This decree, however, was ineffectual in hindering the spread of the 
Greco-Egyptian worship, to which the Roman commonalty had become 
addicted, nor was a second Senatus Consultum, issued in B.c. 50, more 
preventive of the strange religion. We have it on the authority of 
Dion Cassius that the will of the people had so far prevailed by B.c. 43 
that the Senate allowed the erection in the Circus Flaminius of a new 
temple to Serapis and Isis, from which time onward these divinities were 
worshipped without let or hindrance. Their votaries were very numerous 
in the time of Hadrian, and Alexander Severus magnificently adorned 
their temple. The worship of Jupiter Serapis was abolished at 
Alexandria in the reign of Justinian. 

Though the importance of Dr. Bliss’s discovery is greatest from the 
point of view of classical archzology, I desire nevertheless to point out 
to the devout inquirer that the study of the native and foreign cults 
of the Roman Empire at the time when this inscription was set up will 
forcefully illustrate the divine power of Christianity which brought so 
many nations out of the darkness of Pagan superstition, with its “ Lords 
many and Gods many,” into the light of that pure and simple faith, 


1 This translation of Tacitus is taken from that made by Sir Henry Savile 
and others, published in three volumes, 8vo, London, 1698. The above extracts 
are from vol. ili, pp. 347-850. 
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which acknowledges but “One God, the Father, and One Lord, Jesus 
Christ” (1 Cor. viii, 5, 6). 

The text of the inscription was accurately given in ordinary Roman 
capitals on p. 130 of the Quarterly Statement, April, 1895, excepting 
that the name of the emperor is spelt TRAs1NI—on the stone it is 
TRAIANI. 


SoutHampPron, October 21st, 1895. 


A SHORT DESCRIPTION OF SOME BIBLE COINS 
FOUND IN PALESTINE. 


By the Rev. THropore E. Dow ina. 


J. Tse SHEKEL, bow, corresponding to the word weight. 


THERE is no distinct allusion to the five silver shekels of Simon 
Maccabeeus (B.c. 141-136) in the New Testament. “The thirty pieces of 
silver” (St. Matthew xxvi, 15, and xxvii, 3, 5, 6, 9), for which our Lorp 
was betrayed, considered with the parallel passage of Zechariah (xi, 12, 13), 
suggest this probable reading “thirty shekels of silver”—not actual 
shekels, but Syrian tetradrachms, of the same weight. The Revised 
Version of the New Testaraent renders the passage “they weighed unto: 
him thirty pieces of silver.” To this day it is usual in Jerusalem to 
examine and test carefully all coins received. Thus a Medjidie (silver) is. 
not only examined by the eye, but also by noticing its ring on the stone 
pavement, and English sterling gold is carefully weighed, and returned 
when defaced. The mention of the weighing of the silver may indicate 
a similar state of things, as regards currency, in our Lorp’s time. 

The first distinct allusion to the earliest native Jewish coinage is. 
found in the Apocrypha. There are frequent references to the shekel 
in the Old Testament, but onty as a certain weight of silver, not as a 
stamped coin. 

Antiochus VII (Euergetes, Sidetes), famous for his siege and capture 
of Jerusalem, B.c. 133, “gave” Simon Maccabzeus, the brother of the 
celebrated Judas, “priest and prince of the Jews,” “leave to coin money 
for thy country with thine own stamp ” (1 Maccabees xv, 6) in November, 
B.C. 139. 

“The Shekel of the Sanctuary,” or ““Holy Shekel” was probably the 
normal weight, and preserved in the Temple. 

its value was about two shillings and eightpence of English money. 
The average shekel, found in Judea, weighs between 200 and 220 grains, 
troy weight. The silver shekel and half-shekel were struck on the 
Phoenician standard. es 
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The cup (obv.) represents the pot of manna (Exodus xvi, 33), and the 
central device (rev.), Aaron’s rod that budded (Numbers xvii, 8). No 
heads or busts are found on the obverse side of strictly Jewish coins. 


Shekel of the first official year of Simon Maccabeeus, B.c. 141-140. 


Obverse.—Shekel Israel, ‘Shekel of Israel.” A cup or chalice. On either 
side, a pellet. Above, an Aleph, 7.e., the numeral letter 1. 
Reverse—Jerushalem Kedoshah, “Jerusalem the Holy.” Central device, 
Aaron’s Rod, 


Il. Tae Hatr-SHexket, ypa. Bekah. 


“ And when they were come to Capernaum, they that received the half- 
shekel (Greek, didrachma) came to Peter, and said, Doth not your master 
pay the half-shekel? He saith, yea. And when he came into the house, 
Jesus spake first to him, saying, what thinkest thou, Simon? The kings 
of the earth, from whom do they receive toll or wibute ? from their sons, 
or from strangers? And when he said, from strangers, Jesus said unto 
him, therefore the sons are free. But lest we cause them to stumble, go 
thou to the sea, and cast a hook, and take up the fish that first cometh 
up; and when thou hast opened his mouth, thou shalt find a shekel 
(Greek, stater); that take, and give unto them for me and thee.” 
(St. Matthew xvii, 24 to end, Revised Version.) 

The annual tax of the half-shekel was, in the course of time, demanded 
of every free-born adult Jew of the age of twenty years, but under fifty, 
for the support of the Temple worship. Priests and women were exempt, 
but not paupers. It was called Atonement or Ransom Money of the 
Lorp. This Temple poll-tax was levied,,and willingly paid, between the 
15th and 25th of the month Adar (March-April) at the time of the 
Passover, of each year.! 


1 “What must have appealed to every one in the land was the appearance of 
the ‘ money-changers’ (Shalenanim), who opened their stalls in every country- 
town on the 15th of Adar (just a month before the feast). They were, no doubt, 
regularly accredited and duly authorised... . . From this tax many of the 
priests—to the chagrin of the Rabbis—claimed exemption on the ingenious plea 
that, in Leviticus vi, 23 (A.V.), every offering of a priest was ordered to be burnt, 
and not eaten ; while from the Temple-tribute such offerings were paid for as 
the two wave loaves and the shewbread, which were afterwards eaten by priests. 
Hence, it was argued, their payment of Temple-tribute would have been incom- 
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The half-shekel was the Old Testament sacred tribute (2 Chronicles 
xxiv, 4-15). 

The Jews, in their poverty, after the Babylonian Captivity “ charged ” 
themselves “yearly with the third part of a shekel for the service of the 
House of Gov” (Nehemiah x, 32, 33). This ordinance of Nehemiah 
survived in the time of our Saviour, when the prosperity of the Jews 
enabled them to return to the original command :—“‘ A bekah for every 
man, that is, half a shekel, after the shekel of the sanctuary.” 
(Exodus xxxviil, 26.)! 

At Capernaum, Simon Peter is asked: ‘Doth your master pay 
tribute?” (ie, the half-shekel). He is sent to the Lake to find “a 
piece of money” (a silver stater), the exact sum being named by 
St. Matthew. The instructions are: “that take, and give unto them 
for Me and thee.” In other words, thou shalt find a shekel, the authorised 
tribute for two souls— neither more nor less—that take, and give unto 
them (the Jewish Collectors) “for Me and thee.” No one except our 
Lorp ever paid the whole shekel. It was illegal.2 Each man must pay 
his own half-shekel, year after year. But our Saviour paid the whole 
Shekel, ra di8paxpa (plural, with the article, as something perfectly well 
known). Shekels, half-shekels, and copper quarter-shekels had become 
scarce, not being re-struck after the Maccabzean rule. The silver currency 
of Palestine in our Lorp’s day consisted of tetradrachms of Pheenician 
and Syrian cities. The Stater of St. Matthew was therefore a silver 
Tetradrachm, which was of the same value as two half-shekels. 


patible with Leviticus vi, 23! ... When it is remembered that, besides strictly 
Palestinian silver and especially copper coin, Persian, Tyrian, Syrian, Egyptian, 
Grecian, and Roman were circulated in the country, it will be understood what 
work these ‘money-changers’ must haye had. From the 15th to the 25th Adar 
they had stalls in every country-town. On the latter date, which must, there- 
fore, be considered as marking the first arrivals of festive pilgrims in the City, 
the stalls in the country were closed and the money-changers henceforth sat 
within the precincts of the Temple. All who refused to pay the Temple-tribute 
(except priests) were liable to distraint of their goods.” Edersheim’s “ Life and 
Times of Jesus the Messiah,” vol. i, ch. v, pp. 867-8. “The official money- 
changers for a fixed discount changed all foreign coins into those of the 
Sanctuary.” Zhid., vol. i, ch. i, p- 114. 

1 “One of the ‘thirteen trumpets’ in the Temple, into which contributions 
were cast, was destined for the shekels of the current, and another for those of the 
preceding year. These Temple contributions were in the first place devoted to 
the purchase of all public sacrifices, 7.e., for those which were offered in the 
name of the whole congregation of Israel, such as the morning and evening 
sacrifices.” .... “It seems a terrible irony of judgment when Vespasian 
ordered, after the destruction of the Temple, that this tribute should henceforth 
be paid for the rebuilding of Jupiter Capitolinus.” Josephus, “ Wars of the 
Jews,” book vii, ch. vi, 6; “The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah,” vol. ii. 
pp- 111-114. 

? The Silver Sockets, pp, 11-15.—Wattrr. er 
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The value of the silver half-shekel was about one shilling and four- 
pence of English money. The average weight of existing coins is 
110 grains, troy weight. No gold half-shekels or shekels are known 
to be in existence. Copper specimens of one-half of a shekel and one- 
qnarter of a shekel of the “fourth year” of Simon Maccabzeus (s.c. 
138-137) are stili found in Jerusalem. 

The genuine silver half-shekel is a.rare coin in Jerusalem. The 
Fellahin occasionally find specimens of the shekel (“year 3”) in Judea, 
during the ploughing season, but I have only seen four half-shekels in 
Palestine—three in Jerusalem and one at Haifa (Galilee). I recognised 
a false half-shekel (probably a recent Hebron forgery) in an European 
University Museum in 1894. The Jews in Hebron sadly impose upon 
the uninitiated tourist in Palestine with their skilful imitations of silver 
shekels of the “year 2,” and “year 3.” Dr. Selah Merrill, a late American 
Consul in Palestine, told me that in his early days at Jerusalem, false 
Jewish coins were seldom offered for sale. It may be asked, why are 
shekels more easily obtained than half-shekels? Perhaps the sacred 
money of the Temple was melted down by the Roman conquerors of 
Jerusalem. Hence their scarcity. 


Silver Half-shekel, B.c. 140-139. 


Obverse.—Chatzi ha-shekel, ‘“ Half-shekel.”’ Pot of manna ornamented with 
Jewels. Above, the letter Shin with a Beth, i.e., ‘‘ Year 2.” 
Reverse.— Jerusalem the Holy.” Central device, Aaron’s Rod. 


In June, 1890, a small earthenware jar, containing five shekels and two 
half-shekels, was brought to the Rev. C. T. Wilson, Jerusalem, by the Church 
Missionary Society Native Teacher at Bir ez Zeit, in the Jebel el Kuds (or 
Jerusalem hills), about one hour and thirty minutes’ ride, north-west of 
Bethel. The story of its discovery, as related to Mr. Wilson, at Bir ez Zeit, 
is as follows:—A woman of that Christian village was getting firewood on the 
site of a ruin known as Khurbet Sia, about one hour’s ride W.N.W. of Bir 
ez Zeit, close to the village of Koba. She saw in the crevice of a rock what 
she took to be the sheli of a species of snail which is eaten by the Fellahin, 
but, on getting it out, found it was a small jar. Inside this jar were the 
above-mentioned coins, specimens of which illustrate the text. The coins 
were in exceptionally good condition, so much so that Mr. Wilson was 
suspicious of them. However, he ultimately bought the whole of them, with 
the jar. When found, the jar was full of a fine yellow powder, which the 
woman emptied out. Mr. Wilson tried afterwards to secure some of this 
powder, but without success. The jar is 4$ inches in height, and is perfect. 
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Ill. Tue Penny: Greek, Snva cov ; Latin, denarius. 


“Shew me the tribute money. And they brought unto him a penny. 
And he saith unto them, whose is this image and superscription ? they say 
unto him, Cesar’s” (St. Matthew xxii, 19-22). 

“ Bring me a penny ” (St. Mark xu, 15). 

There was a familiar saying of the Rabbis: “ Wherever any King’s 
money is current, there that King is lord.” 

The silver Imperial penny (or Denarius) was the civil tribute money 
exacted from the Jews in our Saviour’s day for the Roman Emperor. 
This tax was specially hateful to the independent and turbulent Galilans. 

Its value was about eightpence half-penny of English money. The 
Denarius was the ordinary day’s wages of the Palestinian peasantry 
(St. Matthew xx, 2). 

The Denarius is mentioned eleven times in the Gospels, and once in 
the Revelation (vi, 6). It could not have been a coin of the Herods. 
The head of Herod I is never represented on his twenty copper coins. 
‘There is no “image” on any of the ten coins of Herod Archelaus, or on 
the nine of Herod Antipas. 


Herod I, surnamed the Great, B.c. 37-4. 


‘Obverse.-—A. helmet with cheek-pieces. Above, a star. On either side, a 
palm branch. 


Reverse. -BAZIAEQET HPQAOY, a tripod, in the field te the left 
L. PT (Year 8), and in field to right the monogram LS 


Tiberius was the reigning Emperor from A.p. 14 to 37. The denarii 
both of this Emperor and of his predecessor Augustus (A.D. 6-14) were 
unquestionably current in Palestine in our Lorv’s time. It is not 
possible to state positively whether the coin brought to our Saviour 
bore the similitude of the former or the latter. The probability is that 
it represented the image of the ¢hen reigning Cesar. In Jerusalem, 
however, the coins of Augustus are, at the present day, more common 
than those of Tiberius. 


" Three copper coins of the Tetravch Herod Philip II, son of Herod I 
(St. Luke iii, 1), .c. 4-a.p. 34, have the head of Augustus (oby.), and three 


later coins the head of Tiberius. Specimens, however, are now exceedingly 
ware in Jerusalem, = 
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The Denarius is the only Roman silver coin mentioned in the 
New Testament, and it was the ordinary silver currency of Palestine. 
Originally, as its name implies, it was a coin equal to ten ases (denzs 
assibus). During the reign of Tiberius the Denarius contained sixty 
grains troy of silver, and was then considered equivalent to the fourth 
part of the silver stater, or tetradrachm, or shekel. 


The Penny (or Denarius) of Tiberius, a.p. 14-37. 


Obverse.—TI[berius] CAESAR DIVI AUG[usti] Filius] AUGUSTUS. 
These Denarii are not all from one die, implying different dates. 
Reverse.—PONTIF[ex] MAXIM[us]. 


IV. Tue Farrurne: Greek, ’Accdpiov ; Latin, as, or assarius, and Greel,, 
kodpavrns ; Latin, quadrans. 


“ Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing?” (St. Matthew, x, 29.) 

“ Are not five sparrows sold for two farthings?” (St. Luke, xii, 6.) 

1. The as was (probably) a Roman brass coin, struck at Antioch, in 
value, in our Lorn’s time, one-sixteenth of the Denarius, and nearly the 
size of a halfpenny. Its weight averages 143 grains. At this date no 
Roman coins were current in Palestine of a smaller value than the As. 
A lengthened search in Jerusalem has failed in my procuring even the 
sight of one of these coins. 

2. A Greek imperial brass coin (kodpayrns, St. Matthew, v, 26, and 
St. Mark, xii, 42) is also rendered in the Authorised Version of the New 
Testament as a Farthing. I have also failed to obtain a specimen of 
this coin. 

There being much difficulty about the New Testament Farthing, 
the above paragraph was submitted to a distinguished Scotch numis- 
matist —a specialist in Jewish coinage. His reply is as follows :— 
“} have consulted over a dozen works, and find they are all at sixes and 
sevens on the Aerrov and Kodpdvtns. Iam inclined to take the latter as 
signifying the guadrans. St. Mark, writing, as is supposed, for Roman 
readers, informs them that a Aemrey was = 4 quadrans. So that I am 
not sure that we need suppose that a coin of the value of the Quadrans 
is asserted to have been in circulation mm Palestine in the first century. 
There is no mention of such a coin in the Mishna (see ‘Schiirer History,’ 
&e., Div. IT, vol. i, p. 40).” 

Another numismatist in Galilee has suggested one or other of the 
small copper coins of the five first Precurators of Judeea, and I am 
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inclined to agree with my leirnel friend, the Rev. J. E. Hanauer, of 


Jaffa, that this may have been the case. 
}. There is a rare coin of Coponius, the first Procurator. Only one 
specimen is in my collection. This coin may, therefore, be left out of 


consideration. 


REIGN OF AUGUSTUS. 


Coponius, First Procurator, A.D. 6-7. 


Obverse _-KAICAPOC. An ear of corn. 
Reverse.—A palm-tree, from which hang bunches of dates. In field, to right 


and left, L. AP (Year 32). 


2. Marcus Ambivius, Second Procurator, has a coin nearly resembling 
that of Coponius. It is easily procurable in Jerusalem. 


Marcus Ambivius, Second Procurator, A.p, 9-10. 


Obverse-KAICAPOC. An ear of corn. 
Reverse.—A paim-tree, from which hang bunches of dates. In jield, to vight- 


and left, L. AL (Year 36). 


3. Three coins are attributed to Annius Rufus, Third Procurator. 
The first, L, A@ (4.p. 12-18), and third, L. MA (a.b. 14-15), are stil 
common, but the second issue, L, M,. (A.D. 13-14), is scarce. 


REIGN oF AUGUSTUS. 


Annius Rufus, Third Procurator, a.p, 12-13. 


Obverse—KAICAPOC. An ear of corn. 


Reverse-—A palm-tree, from which hang bunches of dates. In field, to right: 
and left, L. A© (Year 39). > 
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4. There are at least twelve coins belonging to Valerius Gratus, 
Fourth Procurator. Only two of these are now frequently found, viz., a 
coin of the Fifth Year L. E, (4.p. 18-19), and another of the Eleventh 


Year, L. [A (a.p. 24-25). The interesting specimen of the Fifth Year 


is reproduced. 


REIGN OF TIBERIUS. 


Valerius Gratus, Fourth Procurator, A.D. 18-19. 


Obverse.—TIB — KAI — CAP, in three lines within a wreath. 
Reverse_IOY—AIA. A palm. In field, to right and left, L. € (Year 5). 


5. Five coins are connected with Pontius Pilate, Fifth Procurator. 
Four of them are common. A specimen of the first known issue, sixteenth 
year (A.D. 29-30), 1s given. 


REIGN OF PABFELGS. 
fpr 
© 
es / 
Pontius Pilate, Fifth Proeurator, A.o. 29-30. 


Obvers.—TIBEPIOY KAICAPOC L. IS (Year 16). 
Reverse _|OYAIA KAICAPOC. Three ears of corn bound together. 


The obverse side of many of these Procurator coins is officially 
stamped with the approved KAICAPOC, and the reverse side is 
frequently either a palm tree or a palm branch. 

The coins struck by the Procurators of Judaa seem to have been a 
local Hebrew currency, with the Roman imprimatur. “ We have no 
King but Cesar!” covered their first century status, at least, barring 
revolts, when they re-asserted themselves alone. 

Do not the dates attached seem to favour either a coin of Marcus 
Ambivius and Annius Rufus in the reign of Augustus, or a Valerius 
Gratus and Pontius Pilate in the reign of Tiberius, as the New Testament 
Farthing? But this section demands a searching investigation, and 
Dr. Williamson (“The Money of the Bible,” p. 66), may well draw atten- 
tion to “the words which are in the Authorised Version very much 
mistranslated as farthing.” 
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V. Tue Mire: Greek, \enrov; Latin, minutum. 


“Two mites which make a farthing.” (St. Mark, xii, 42, and St. Luke, 
2X1, 2.) 

“The very last mite.” (St. Luke, xii, 59.) ° 

The Widow’s Mite was a Jewish coin. Foreign money was not 
accepted in the Temple. Roman money was exchanged by the money- 
changers at their stalls in the Court of the Gentiles.!_ The Mite was the 
smallest current Jewish copper coin in the time of our Savrour.? It was 
also the smallest Temple contribution, legally admissible. The Mite 
was (probably) one of the coins—not re-struck—of Alexander Jannzeus 
(B.c. 105-78), or one of the other early Jewish princes. 


The Mite. 


A coin of Alexander Janneus. 


Obverse.—“ Jonathan, the High Priest, and the Confederation (or Senate) 
of the Jews,” within a wreatb of olive. 
Reverse—Two Cornua-copix, between which a poppy-head, 


My thanks are due to the Rev. C. T. Wilson, Jerusalem, for the loan 
of his silver shekel and half-shekel, exceptionally well-preserved spect- 
mens ; also to Miss Hussey, of Jerusalem, for supplying the illustrations 
from my collection of Jewish and Syrian coins ; also to Mr. Madden, for 
invaluable guidance obtained from his helpful “Coins of the Jews.” 


“Under the Colonnades, which surrounded ‘the Court of the Women’ 

. provision was made for receiving religious and charitable contributions. 

All one these colonnades were the thirteen trumpet- shaped boxes (Shopharoth). 
These ‘trumpets’ bore cach inscriptions, marking the objects of con- 
tribution.” Edersheim’s “ Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah,” vol. ii, p. 386. 
* “Simon Maccabeus had copper money coined ; the so-called copper sheke), 

a little more than a penny, and also half and quarter shekels (about a half- 
penny and a farthing). Huis successors coined even smaller copper money. 
During the whole period from the death of Simon to the last Jewish war no 
Jewish silver coins issued from the Palestinian mint, but only copper coins. 
Herzfield suggests that there was sufficient foreign silver coinage circulating in 
the country, while naturally only # very small amount of foreign copper coins 


would be brought to Palestine.” Edersheim’s “Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah,” vol. i, ch. v, p. 367, note, 
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THE ROCK OF ETAM AND THE CAVE OF ADULLAM., 
I.—By the Rev. W. F. Brrcn, M.A. 


Ir is pleasant to observe that neither Professor Ganneau (p. 80) nor 
Lieut.-Colonel Conder (p. 82) offers any objection topographically to these 
places. The instance of Deir Dosi (Theodosius) cited by the former 
suffices to show that Chariton is not to be suspected merely because the 
term J/ar Khureitun is not now in use. My suspicion, however, that the 
hermit who lived near (or in) the Cave of Etam (Chor Etam) acquired the 
name of Chariton from his residence still lingers. Some mystery seems 
to hang over this ascetic. Apparently he is not thought worthy of a 
place in Smith’s “Dictionary of Christian Biography.” Some say he 
founded two Laurasg, others one. In Ritter’s note on Khureitun reference 
is made to a life of Chariton in “Acta Sanctorum” (September 28th, 
p- 615). If the hermit of Etam previously had a different name I shall 
be satisfied that we have been imposed upon as to Chariton; Perhaps 
some reader will kindly search the “ Acta” and report. 

Eureka.—The reference is wrong. Let me give the story briefly from 
Sosius, Vita Charitonis :— 

Chariton hailed from Iconium. During a persecution he was asked 
his name and religion. The former question he passed (I suppose) as 
impertinent ; to the latter he answered “ Christian.” After being 
repeatedly tortured, short of killing point, lest he could not be tortured 
further, he was released. Off he went to the Holy City. Ina narrow 
place, a day’s march from Jericho, he fell among thieves, was robbed, 
bound, and led into a cave, the brigands’ den. They started after more 
game, while Chariton prayed. A serpent coming in, drained a jar of 
wine and filled it instead with venom. The robbers return thirsty, 
swallow the venom as wine, and fall dead. Chariton’s bonds fall off; he 
gets for himself the robbers’ treasure, and erects a Laura, turning the 
den of thieves into a Church. Harassed by visitors he flits, and builds a 
second Laura near Jericho; harassed again, he flits again, and builds a 
third Laura (in Wady Khureitun) about 2 miles from Tekoa. He is 
harassed yet a third time. Happily he had learnt that there was a 
certain cave (the Cave of Adullam) situate in a precipitous and craggy 
mountain, and not far distant from this (last) holy Laura, which (cave) 
to this day (says Sosius) is called Cremastus, z.e., the suspended cave, for 
no one is able to reach it without ladders. Here the illustrious man 
makes his abode. After along time, when he was too old to minister to 
himself, and too holy to be served by others (“petra rursus non virgd 
percussa sed precatione aquam emittit”), on his praying, from one side of 
the cave immediately there gushes out the coldest and purest water, 
which remains (or flows) to this day, not assuaging thirst only, but also 
being a pertect proof of the saintliness of Chariton. 
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Why the coyness of Chariton as to his name? I can see that the 
hermit who dwelt in the Cave of Etam (Chor Etam) might well be nick- 
named after his abode; but until some explanation is offered, I fail to 
see (1) how, while Azt#n may represent Etam (Names and Places in 
O. Test.), neither Hitdm, nor Aytin, nor Hitdin (as variously spelt) may 
represent Etam; and (2) why Ahur (Arabic) cannot come from the 
Hebrew Chor. Ritter gives “Chareitun or Khureitun.” Let me hope 
that before long the Cave of Khureitun will once more be known as the 
Cave of Adullam, and the gorge as the Cleft of the Rock Etam. 


II.—By the Rey. J. E. Hanaver. 


Having read, with great interest, the Rev. W. F. Birch’s paper on 
the “Rock of Etam and the Cave of Adullam” in the Quarterly Statement 
for October, 1895, and also his series of articles on “‘ Hiding Places in 
Canaan, the Rock of Rimmon,” &c., &c., I would, in the following, briefly 
call his attention and that of such of your readers as may be interested 
in the subject, to the fact that there exists, not so far away from 
Samson’s country as is the Wady Khureitun, but at the distance of 
little more than a mile or two from his birthplace, Zorah, and yet within 
the boundaries of the territory of the tribe of Judah, amongst the mighty 
crags overhanging the gorge of Wady Ismain on the north, a gigantic 
rock or yoo se?a, in which there is a remarkable fortified cavern or 
natural stronghold, which (as is proved by the existence of a small 
building—perhaps once a chapel-- in its mouth, mosaic pavements, cisterns, 
and the remains of a massive masonry frontage wall, which, in the days 
when recluses and hermits swarmed in this country, sereened and rendered 
it a veritable “ Megaspilion” on a small scale), was at one time used, like 
the Cave at Khureitun, as a “Jara,” or the headquarters of a community 
of ascetics! In 1890 I had the honour of forwarding you, along with 


} Though I have, as yet, not sueceeded in discovering any record referring 
to this laura, yet in its immediate surroundings there is a circumstance hon 
indicates that, unlike the “ anachoretes,” who, choosing a hermit life in the 
wilderness, professed to spend the whole of their time in meditation and 
prayer, whilst they lived upon the alms of the faithful and whatever else they 
could find, the inmates of the c@nobium at ‘Arak Ismain were not only 
“religious,” but also “industrious.”’ (Neander, “ Kirchengeschichte,” Band II, 
Abtheilung 2, pp. 356-860.) Clinging to the declivity of the ‘Ardk, below 
though far down beneath the great cave, is a grove of very ancient olive 
trees. That these were originaily planted and tended by the monks is proved 
by the fact that the trees are still considered sacred. They now belong to the 
“wakf” of the Sheikh Ismain, whose shrine is in the valley. The fellahin 
in the neighbouring villages have a wholesome dread of incurring the saint’s 
wrath by stealing either wood or olives from this interesting Bee which is 
sadly neglected. An Artif peasant very gravely told me that soneaars ago 
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other photographs, one of the small building above mentioned. As this 
great cavern lay just out of the way of ordinary visitors to Palestine, it 
succeeded in escaping the observation of explorers till, a good many years 
ago, I called the special attention of Baurath von Schick to it. He had, 
as he informed me, seen it from a distance, and as the night was drawing 
on, when in 1864 he accompanied the late Dr. Zimpel on a journey made 
through this part of the country with the object of surveying the most 
practicable route for the then projected railway. It was not, however, 
till I had described the place in detazl to him, and told him my reasons 
for believing it to be the rock Etam of Judges xv, 8-11, that he was 
induced to allow me the honour of guiding him to a spot from which he 
could get a near view of the great cave, though his age prevented him 
from hazarding a descent to it. This was on the 23rd cr 24th of 
October, 1885, when he also examined the Zorah altar, a columbarium, 
and some other curious old remains which I had the pleasure of pointing 
out to him. (See “ Khurbet ‘Orma,” Quarterly Statement, January, 1886, 
pp. 24-26.) In the “ Zeitschrift” of the German “ Palestina Verein ” 
for 1887, and also in “ Neueste Nachrichten aus dem Morgenlande,” he 
describes all these things, as well as others, and also endorses my opinion, 
above-mentioned, about the ‘Arak Ismain, and which I first ventured to 
broach in my paper dated November 3rd, 1885. (Quarterly Statement, 
1886, p. 25, lines 17-20.) The ‘Arak and its cave form a fastness that 
completely and remarkably satisfies, and better than does that at 
Khureitun, all the requirements of the Bible story. The cave is 
approached by descending through a crack or fissure in the very edge of 
the cliffs overhanging the chasm of Wady Ismain. The crack is scarcely 
wide enough to allow one person to squeeze through ata time. It leads 
down to the topmost of a long series: of rudimentary steps, or small 
artiticial foot-ledges, cut in the face of the cliff, and descending to a 
narrow rock terrace running along the front of the cave, and between it 
and the fragments of massive wall above described. On this ledge or 
platform, which resembles that at Khureitun, there also lie huge blocks 
of stone as large as those Mr. Birch describes. Blue rock pigeons have 
their nests in the ancient cisterns partly hewn into and partly solidly 
built against the precipice rising from the back of the ledge. The largest 
cistern has a fair-sized wild fig tree growing from its bottom, whilst 
bushes of terebinth, caper, carob, and rue spring from chinks in the 
rocky wall rising above it. Upon the platform, and also inside the 
smoke-blackened cave itself, which I have frequently visited, I have 
often picked up feathers of vultures and other large and fierce birds 
whose eyries are in the crevices and cracks of the rocks overhanging 


a man who had dared to steal wood from here, was, a short time afterwards, 
found dead, together with his camel, in an empty er aie mafhameh or 


charcoal-burner’s cave, into which he had retreated for shelter during a storm. 
It was, of course, the ‘“wely” that drove him to his destruction, and thus 
punished the sacrilege of which he had been guilty. 
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the ledge. This fact alone would suffice to justify the title of this 
savage spot to the name of mwpsry “Etam,” or “the Haunt of the Bird 
of Prey.” Even the remark of Josephus, about Samson’s “descent” to 
the 3,000 men of Judah, referred to by the Rev. W. F. Birch, is true 
to nature, for though to ascend to and storm the cave in the face of a 
determined defender would be impossible, yet to descend from it to the 
torrent-bed almost sheer down several hundred feet below, though not 
easy, is, as the Palestine Exploration Fund’s Honorary Secretary for 
Palestine, the Rev. T. E. Dowling (who once tried the experiment with 
me), can testify, quite possible. The railway now runs alongside this 
torrent-bed and in full view of the cavern of the staircase leading down to 
it and of the vaulted structure inside it, so that every student of the Bible 
passing by on his way to or from the Holy City, can, as he gazes awe- 
struck at the frowning precipices towering so high above him, imagine 
the scene which Mr. Birch asks the Executive Committee’s artist to 
depict, viz., “The shaggy Nazarite standing alone on the ‘dizzy’ ledge 
near the cave’s mouth, terrible in mien, and as wild as the beetling cliffs 
around,” &c. 

At a short distance higher up the valley there are, amongst the crags, 
in continuation of the ‘Arak Ismain, other hermits’ caves, called ‘ ‘AlAli 
el Benat.” Ihave not visited these, but am told, by persons who have, 
that “one of them contains a small spring of very good water.” This at 
once recalls the curious reference which Mr. Birch brings forward from 
the Alexandrian Codex of the LXX, “by the brook in the Cave of 
Etam.” 

In his German paper, Herr von Schick adduces an argument somewhat 
similar to Mr. Birch’s, to show that the theory that the “se’a” Etam 
was at Beit ‘At&b is untenable, and he also shows that the theorist is 
apparently dissatisfied with the identification he has proposed, ‘‘for in 
the Quarterly Statement for 1876, p. 176, and for 1883, p. 183, he searches 
for En Hakkore somewhere near Kesla, north-east of Artaif; for Lehi 
at Khurbet es Siagh : for Ramath Lehi at Khurbet Marmita, and for 
‘the Jawbone, in the ravine of Ismain. By so doing,” says the Baurath, 
“he approaches my view of the matter in this, that he considers the 
district round Arttif fitter for the history of Samson than that at Beit 
‘Atab.” 

I would conclude with the remark that with the ‘Arak Ismain and 
its “cleft” or gorge so near the scene of other events in the Danite hero’s 
life, it seems utterly needless to seek for the “ se?’a” Etam at such a 
distance from the Shephelah as is Khureitun. ! 


1 The Rev. W. F. Birch’s derivation of the name Khureitun is extremely 
ingenious but, I think, untenable. The ascetic Chariton did not have the 
title of Mar prefixed to his name because the traditional Cave of Adullam was 
the head-quarters of the heretical and fanatic sect of the “ Origenists,’” who 
lived in deadly and long-continued feud with their ‘ Orthodox” brethren at 
Mar Saba and other monasteries. I am, however, inclined to derives the 
name “ Khureitun,” or rather “ Choreuttin,’ (the diphthong “eu” pro- 
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A Vise LlO. ARSURE. 
By Rev. J. E. Hanaver. 


Axpour two months ago the Rev. T. E. Dowling and I visited the ruins 
of Arsuf, on the coast. We were surprised to find a great quantity of 
lumps of mélted glass lying about. Can any of the readers of the 
Quarterly Statement give any explanation that will account for this? Is 
there any mention of glass works at this place in ancient times? Or, 
are we to suppose that these masses of glass are the result of the action 
of some great conflagration upon the sandstone? It is known, for instance, 
that during the terrible forty days’ siege in 1265, the ferocious Bibars 
had all the trees in the vicinity hewn down, thrown into the dry moats 
outside the fortifications, and set fire to. I shall be thankful for any 
information on this subject. One naturally thinks of the story of the 
accidental discovery, by shipwrecked sailors, of the way to make glass. 

The effendi in charge of the great Haram ‘Ali ibn ‘Ileim, close to 
Arsuf, showed us great kindness. He informed me that some years ago 
he dug up a beautiful female statue about 3 feet high, from amongst the 
ruins, and sent it to the Muttaserif (Raouf Pasha) at Jerusalem.? 


BAROMETRICAL DETERMINATION OF HEIGHTS IN 
LEBANON. 


By Professor R. H. West, M.A. 


THE observations given below were taken with the same instruments as 
were used in the previous series, published in the Quarterly Statement for 
April, 1891, and July, 1892, and the method of reduction is the same as 
was there employed. The observations are faulty, in that no separate 


nounced as it would be in German) from the name xopevrae which was applied 
to many of these wild religious enthusiasts and recluses on account of their 
mystic, dervish-like dances.—(Neander, “ Kirchengeschiclte” ; Hamburg, 1830, 
Band II, Abtheilung 2, pp. 346 and 500-618; also “ Robinson’s Biblical 
Researches,” vol. i, pp. 380-384, und Kurtz, “Lehrbuch der Kirchen- 
geschichte,” Leipsic, 1887, vol. i, pp. 206 and 268.) 

1 T am under the impression that Professor Clermont-Ganneau has, some- 
where or other, described the remarkable figure of an eagle which was 
discovered at this place some years ago, and which he cornects with the name 
“Reseph ”? (1 Chron. vii, 27), but am utterly unable to lay my hand upon his 
paper on the subject. I find no reference to it in the Palestine Exploration 


Fund Index. 
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thermometer was used to obtain the temperature of the air. Care was 
taken, however, to protect the barometer during the observations, and to 
give it time to approximate the temperature of the air; in this way the 
error introduced by assuming the temperature of the air to be the same 
as the reading of the attached thermometer is probably reduced to a 
small amount. 

A few notes are added, giving the corresponding heights according to 
other authorities. 


IJ.—DErERMINATIONS WITH ANEROID BAROMETER, 
These results are probably quite accurate, as the readings of the 


aneroid are corrected in accordance with comparisons with the mercurial 
barometer made both before and after. 


13. Marfj .. «. 4,055 21. Mukhtarah nes DOO 
14. Maristah S900 22. ’Ain Sumkaniyah 2,815 
15. Kal’at Niha .. 3,815 23. Deirul-Kamar .. 2,540 
16. Ain Halkim .. 4,115 24. Bshattafin ow 350 
17. Nebi Ayyib .. 4,370 25. Jisr ul-Kidi.. 640 
18. Nebius-Safi .. 4,370 26. ’Aindb .. «. 2,340 
19. Jazzin .. «. 2,960 27. Shimlan .. +. 2,220 
20.. Bathir .. .. 2,490 


Notes. 


3. Naba’ Sunnin.—Previous determination (aneroid), 5,400, Quarterly 
Statement, July, 1892, p. 223. 

4, Jebel Sunnin.—Carte du Liban, 2,608 metres = 8,557 feet ; 
Mansell, Admiralty Chart, 8,162. See also determination in Quarterly 
Statement, April, 1892, p. 149. 

5. Jebel Kanisah.—Carte du Liban, 2,030 metres = 6,660 feet ; 
Mansell, 6,666 feet ; map of Palestine Exploration Fund, 6,825. 

8. Taumat Niha.--By the aneroid, the southern of the twin peaks is 
75 feet, and the notch between the two is 525 feet lower than the 
northern peak. The map of the German Palestine Society gives, as the 
height of the north peak, 1,730 metres = 5,675 feet, and of the south 
peak, 1,850 metres = 6,070 feet, which latter is the height given by the 
Carte du Liban for both peaks. Mansell gives 5,620 feet for the 
northern. 

9. Jaba’ ul-Hal4wi.—This must be distinguished from Jaba’ ush-Shaf, 
farther north, near Niha. The altitude here given is probably too high. 

18. Nebi us-Safi.i—Mansell, 4,443. The wooded ridge on which Nebi 
us-SAfi is so picturesquely situated is called Jebel Taura. The highest 
point is to the north of the Nebi, and its altitude is about 4,475 feet. 

19. Jazzin.—Carte du Liban, 830 metres = 2,723 feet. 

23. Deir ul-Kamar.—Carte du Liban, 900 metres = 2,952 feet, but 
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this probably refers to the top of the mountain above the town. Map of 
German Palestine Society, 868 metres = 2,851 feet. 

25. Jisr ul-KAdi..—Map of German Palestine Society, 264 metres = 
866 feet. 


Barro, Syria, 
December 3rd, 1895. 


NOTES ON THE “QUARTERLY STATEMENT.” 
By Lieut.-Colonel Conperr, R.E., D.C.L. 


Ophir. January, 1896, p. 3.—Those who seek Ophir in India, and in 
Africa, always seem to ignore the passage (Gen. x, 29) in which it is said 
to have been colonised by the Arab race, and is noticed with Hazar- 
maveth (Hadramaut), and Sheba (the Sabeans of Yemen). There can be 
little doubt that Ophir was in Yemen. Ophir was reached from Elath in 
the Red Sea (1 Kings ix, 28), and gold was brought thence, but there is 
no notice of ivory, apes, and peacocks coming from Ophir. They came 
from Tarshish (1 Kings x, 22), probably Tarsus in Asia Minor (Genesis x, 
4). Gold is said to have been brought by Arab Kings to Solomon 
(2 Chron. ix, 14), as well as from Tarshish (2 Chron. ix, 21), It may, 
however, be asked, how gold came from Yemen if it does not now exist 
there. All that is known is that, in the Roman age, Yemen was remark- 
able for its wealth. The Arabs (Sabeans) invaded Abyssinia before the 
Christian era, and no doubt obtained gold thence. It is possible that the 
gold of Ophir, in Solomon’s time, came from Abyssinia ; but it must not 
be forgotten that the Tell Loh and Tell Amarna texts, show that gold 
was plentiful in West Asia between 2700 and 1400 B.c. It was found in 
Chaldea, in Asia Minor, and in Syria, but the source of this gold is 
unknown. The Egyptians obtained it in the Soudan about 2700 n.c., and 
the Akkadians took it thence in ships. As regards Tarshish, though 
there is reason to think that another place so named may have existed in 
Arabia (see Psalm Lxxii, 10, Ezek. xxxviii, 13, 1 Kings xxii, 48, 2 Chron. 
Exon 36), most passages clearly connect it with Asia Minor (Genesis x, 4, 
1 Kings x, 22, 2 Chron. ix, 21, Psalm xlviii, 7, Isaiah ii, 16, xiii, 1, 6, 10, 
14, lx, 9, lxvi, 19, Jer. x, 9, Ezek. xxvii, 12, 25, Jonah i, 3, iv,2). Nor 
is there any difficulty in placing Tarshish at Tarsus. The river Cydnus 
was navigable in the first century B.c., and such metals as gold, silver, and 
copper were sent from Asia Minor to Egypt in the fifteenth century B.c. 


The names of the elephant and ape are commonly said to be Indian 
(Tamil) terms ; but they are also Egyptian :— 


Hebrew. Assyrian. Greek. Tamil. Egyptirn, 

Koph = Kepos Kapi Kafi “ape.” 

Hab Habb ; « nt” 
aoa aaa ibha eb elephant. 
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The Assyrians were trading with India at least as early as the ninth 
century B.C. (Black obelisk), and probably in Solomon’s time. Apes were 
sent from Syria to Egypt in the fifteenth century B.c., and are represented 
on later Assyrian sculptures as coming from the East. This question is, 
however, distinct from that of Ophir. It may have received its gold from 
Abyssinia or India, but the place itself—like Sheba—was in the south of 
Arabia. The earliest notice of Arab traders on the Zambesi belongs to 
the second century A.)., and we know nothing of any Pheenician visits to 
the interior of Africa. The ruins of Zimbabwe in Mashonaland are 
usually attributed to the early Arabs. No Phoenician (or indeed any 
other) inscriptions have yet been found at these towers, built to protect 
the mines. It is remarkable that the peculiar ornamentation found on 
the Zimbabwe walls is exactly the same as that found east of Jordan at 
Khaurdnee (see p. 34 of the January Quarterly Statement)—a building 
which seems to be early Arab, and not erected by Crusaders, whose style of 
architecture was quite different. The idea that Mashonaland was Sheba. 
seems to have been brought by the Arabs, and from them adopted by the 
Portuguese, Dutch, and English ; but it is not supported by any known 
facts ; and the first African gold known to the ancients came from Upper 
Egypt and Abyssinia. I am not aware of anything which points to India 
having been a “consolidated State” in Solomon’s time. When the 
Aryans entered North India—about 800 B.c., they found various native 
states existing ; and in no historic period is the whole of India known to 
have been a single empire, before the English made it one. The evidence 
of the alphabet seems to show clearly that the Sabeans of Yemen were 
trading with India perhaps as early as 600 8.c. The South Asoka alphabet 
is derived from the Sabean. 
The Jerusalem Excavations.—The discovery of an older wall on the 
south-west hill, with pottery said to be Jewish, and masonry of a superior 
‘kind, is most valuable. But if this wall was repaired with “ Roman 
column bases” (p. 13) it must have been visible in Roman times, and the 
later wall—founded on débris —is thus shown to be very late, and the view 
that it represents the Wall of Eudoxia (450 a.p.) is confirmed. It is 
desirable that drawings of these column bases should be published. They 
may belong to the Greco-Jewish, or Herodian periods, and the mouldings 
should be compared with those of the pillars of the tombs east of the 
Kidron. The fact that mortar is not used in the old walls, but is used in 
the later wall, is valuable. Mortar in Palestine has never been found in 
use earlier than the Roman period. The Tower and pavement found 
north of the wall seem to be Roman or Byzantine. The Byzantines used 
tesselated pavements, and the design (p. 18) possibly represents two 
crosses. While agreeing with Dr. Bliss that the wall now found is 
probably Jewish, I am not aware of any facts adduced by him to show 
(p. 14) that it “certainly ran down to Siloam.” The masonry there found 
by Dr. Giithe was very clearly Byzantine, and would have belonged to the 
wall of Eudoxia. It seems to me highly urgent that another cutting 
should now be made, westward from a point north of Siloam. The north 
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and south line AB has shown us the line of the old wall, and the remains 
of houses, cellars, &c., within it. The important point to settle is where 
this old line crossed the Tyropceon ; and this can be most cheaply and 
rapidly settled by a section CD running east and west. 

The Sir Bahir Tombs, p. 22.—These masonry tombs resemble others 
described in the “‘ Memoirs,” which belong to the later Roman period. 

The Temple.—The account given by Colonel Watson is apparently 
based on the materials furnished by Dr. T. Chaplin, published ten 
years ago in the Quarterly Statements. In preparing the plans of 
Herod’s Temple, which I published in 1878 (“Tent Work in Palestine”), 
in 1879 (“ Handbook to the Bible”), and in the Jerusalem volume of the 
“ Memoirs,” in 1884, I gave the levels and existing observations of the 
rock in detail, and placed the Temple on the Sakhrah rock. The levels 
given by Colonel Watson are practically the same. He admits that a 
16-inch cubit would give better results than one of 18 inches. There is 
no reason to suppose that the Jewish cubit was 18 inches long. The 
measurements of the Siloam Tunnel, of the Temple masonry, and of the 
Galilean synagogues, all agree in giving a 16-inch cubit, which is the 
length assigned by Maimonides to this measure. The levels given by 
Colonel Watson are too low for the actual ones. Thus he places the 
Court of the Priests 2,431 feet above the Mediterranean. The rock is, 
however, known at 2,432 within this limit. The Women’s Court he 
makes 2,416, but the rock occurs at 2,420 within this area. By using the 
smaller cubit I' obtained the levels :— 


Temple Floor re te nee Or we 2,440 
Court of Priests... me or Bits ao SY 
“i Womens oe 5850 xe wee 2,422 


And these throughout agree with the actual levels. 

Colonel Watson states that the measurements to the boundary of the 
Mountain of the House are given in the tract “ Middoth.” I am unable 
to find them there given, though I am aware that they oceur in a much 
later Talmudic work. As Colonel Watson refers (p. 50) to the “ancient 
authorities” he may be able to explain the reference. It seems to me 
that the very interesting plan which he gives is substantially the same 
which I have published, and accords with the laborious studies of 
Dr. Chaplin, who kindly communicated to me his work in MS. in 1874 
in Jerusalem, it seems well to refer readers of the Quarterly Statement to 
the above-mentioned works. 

Samaritan Texts, p. 79.—I have already proposed to regard the text 
at Kurawa as Samaritan, but as to that at Umm ez Zeinat, which is very 
peculiar, I still feel considerable doubts. 

Corea, p. 79.—I was not aware that any writer had placed Archelais 
at this site before I suggested it. M. Clermont-Ganneau may, no doubt, 
be right in placing Corea at this ruin, but when considering the question 


in the “ Memoirs” I was inclined to think that the site at Kerift is to be 
preferred. (See “ Memoirs,” vol. ii, for both sites.) 
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Text from Cesarea, p. 87.—It is not stated which city so named out of 
several is intended. 

Palmyra.—The work by Dr. W. Wright, advertised in the Quarterly 
Statement, is not only an interesting account of two adventurous journeys, 
but contains also much that is of archeological importance, especially the 
author’s discovery of the seal of Tirhakah, the Nubian King of Egypt 
(700-670 B.c.), which may tend to confirm his record, stating that he 
drove back the Assyrians (probably under Sennacherib) beyond the 
Euphrates. It is, however, possible that the seal may have been brought 
to Palmyra after Zenobia’s conquest of Egypt. Dr. Wright’s conclusions 
are based on monumental as well as on literary statements, and will be 
generally accepted. I may perhaps be permitted to note a few points for 
consideration. 

The miraculous picture at Saidnaya (“ Our Lady ”) north of Damascus 
is probably the same which existed in the thirteenth century. By special 
treaty the Templars were allowed to collect the oil said to exude from 
the picture, and this oil is mentioned in inventories of relics in French 
churches. 

The existence of legends of Solomon at Palmyra may be due to the 
colony of Jews who lived there as late as the twelfth century a.p. 
(Benjamin of Tudela). 

On p. 169 there is an apparent mis-print as to the date of Justinian. 

The attack on Bostra by the Crusaders, in 1184 a.p., was the only 
known attempt made by the Franks to conquer Bashan, which always 
remained subject to the Sultans of Damascus. The Franks only held the 
west part of the Jaulén, which they called Suethe (Ard es Suwetdah), 
“the black land.” 

The Temple of Siah was no doubt erected in honour of Herod the 
Great, but it was consecrated to the Arab Sun God, Aumo, whose head 
was sculptured over the gate. 

The horn, or tantéz, is, I believe, now little worn by Druze women. 
Like the blue eyes and tall figures of the race it betokens their Persian 
origin. The same horn was once worn by tribes on the Oxus. The 
Druze prophet, Hamzah, and his rebel disciple, ed Derazi, both came 
from Persia. When expelled from Egypt, and settlmg on Hermon, 
they were probably accompanied by many Persian companions. The 
history of the Druzes, and of their religion, is described in “ Heth and 
Moab,” and in “ Syrian Stone Lore.” 
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i.—Neunemian’s Nieur Ripe (ii, 12-15). 


Tux aid which the recent excavations give us in understanding the night 
ride of Nehemiah is a strong proof of their utility. On this subject 
commentators have blundered down to the present time, but now we may 
feel safe. It may be well to point out the result of the work of Dr. Bliss 
so far as regards this hitherto insoluble problem. 

The passage reads in revised form :— 


“ And Larose in the night, I and some few men with me ; neither told 
T any man what God had put into my heart to do for Jerusalem : 
neither was there any beast with me, save the beast that I rode 
upon. And I went out by night by the valley gate, even toward 
the dragon’s well, and to the dung gate, and viewed the walls of 
Jerusalem, which were broken down, and the gates thereof were 
consumed with fire. Then I went on to the fountain gate and to the 
king’s pool: but there was no place for the beast that was under 
me to pass. Then went I up in the night by the brook, and viewed 
the wall ; and I turned back, and entered by the valley gate, and 
so returned.” 


Nehemiah, of course, was trying to ascertain the exact condition of 
things, in order to set forward the rebuilding of the wall. As he had 
approached the city by the northern road, he had no doubt gained some 
knowledge of the walis, except on the southern side. To see these, a 
special expedition was necessary, and he was obviously wise in making it 
secretly and maturing his plans before he spoke of them. The only 
question has been as to the locality of these gates, and a brief look at the 
attempts to place them may be useful. 

In Schaff’s “ Lange,” Professor Howard Crosby placed the valley gate 
south of Jaffa gate, made the Birket-es-Sultan to be the dragon’s well, 
and took Nehemiah all round the city. 

In the Cambridge Bible for Schools, Professor H. E. Ryle placed the 
valley gate where the Jaffa gate is now, and made it open on the 
Tyropoeon, which he identified with Hinnom. 

Professor E. W. E. Reuss, of Strasburg, also placed the valley gate 
where the Jaffa vate is now. 


In “Buried Cities and Bible Countries,” the Rev. George St. Clair 
says :— 


“The valley gate was at the head of the Tyropceon valley, and at the 
same time close to the valley of Hinnom. It could not be far from 


the present Jaffa gate. The dung gate came between the Jaffa 
gate and the south-west corner of the city.” 
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I may also refer to his statements in the Quarterly Statement for 
January, 1888, when he placed the valley gate at David’s, the dragon’s 
well at the Virgin’s Fountain, and the fountain gate inside the present 
wall. In the Quarterly Statement for April, 1889, he printed a map 
showing the valley gate where the Jaffa gate is now, the dung gate south- 
west of David’s, or at David’s, the fountain gate high up the Tyropceon, 
the king’s pool higher yet, and the king’s gardens west of Ophel. The 
Rey. W. F. Birch combatted all this, and Mv. St. Clair rejoined that 
“appeal to the spade is necessary.” 

That appeal having been made, it is seen at once that all the 
geographers have greatly erred, from being unable to see beyond the 
present gates. Let the plan in the Quarterly Statement for January, 
1895, be consulted, and a new gate appears at once, leading directly into 
the valley of Hinnom. According to the common understanding, the 
three periods of construction shown at this gate represent the work of 
Hezekiah, Herod, and Eudocia Nehemiah was surveying work of 
Hezekiah, then in ruins. There he would naturally come out and turn 
eastward. 

The dragon’s well has not been found, but it is plain that water was 
not far off. A reservoir filled from a pool above by an intermittent flow 
would be so called, from the idea brought out in the uncovering of the 
pool of Bethesda, Quarterty Statement, 1888, p. 123. This well will not 
be ascertained until the water passages are more fully investigated. As 
to the LXX calling it the fig fountain, this is probably due to the 
similarity of the Hebrew words, but the place may well have been a place 
of figs. Compare ’Ain-et-Tin. 

The dung gate is said in Nehemiah ili, 13, to have been about 1,000 
cubits east of the valley gate. Turn to the plan in Quarterly Statement 
for October, 1895, and there it is called by Dr. Bliss a “small gate,” and 
so placed as to lead directly to Tophet. With all previous and imaginary 
views the passage, Nehemiah iii, 13, is nonsense, but now it is perfectly 
verified. 

The fountain gate seems also to have been found by Dr. Bliss. See 
October plan. It is at the south-eastern angle, close by much water, and 
leading to Bir Eyub ; the king’s pool was Hezekiah’s Siloam. 

Beyond this Nehemiah could not ride, because the path was so 
obstructed with fallen stones. He, therefore, went on foot up the brook, 
that is, the Kedron, probably until he saw the Temple wall along its 
length ; and then he turned back and re-entered by the valley gate. 

It may be of advantage to suggest that now the whole account of the 
rebuilding in chapter iii is quite plain. The account began at the sheep 
gate, where sheep were brcught for the temple, went on northward, and 
so westward into the south, where we find mention of the valley gate, the 
dung gate 1,000 cubits east of it, “the gate of the fountain and the wall 
of the pool of Siloah, and the stairs that go down from the city of David, 
and the place over against the sepulchres of David, and the pool that was 
made, and the water gate, and the horse gate,” until the sheep gate is 
reached again. 
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Tl.—Tue Kotonren INScrRIPTioN. 


In the Quarterly Statement for January, 1887, Herr Schick gave an 
account of a tomb uncovered by him at Kolonieh having unusually 
elaborate frescoes on its ceiling and sides, with figures, cherubim 
supporting wreaths, in which are two Greek inscriptions, which he gives, 
and says that the Russian Arcbimandrite read the first as meaning “ God 
and His anointed (Christ),” and the second as meaning “ Lord, remember 
me,” “the words of the malefactor on the cross.” 

The first is — 


Eis cos kat o Xpto(r)os avtov 


“one God and His Christ,” as the Archimandrite may have said, and 
Herr Schick omitted “ one.” 


The second, just as given, is— 
WCZH 
MNHCOH 

BAPWXIC 

This, it seems, the Archimandrite read as from Luke xxiii, 42. He 
was clearly wrong, yet I do not find that any other came to Herr Schick’s 
rescue in a subsequent number. Thus, so far as I know, the very 
erroneous reading stands unchallenged and uncorrected. Respect for 
authority may have brought this about, but on general grounds it is 
obviously well that every newly-discovered inscription should be brought, 
if possible, to a solution which is not open to question at first sight. 

In order to obtain, if not already given elsewhere, a final interpre- 
tation of this inscription, let me give what seems to me to have been 
intended :— 

"Qs ZI 
Myno 67 
Bapoxts 


“As Barochis lived, let him be remembered.” We might perhaps 
understand the sense as, “ Let it be remembered how Barochis lived.” 
Or we may read, “‘ That he may live, let Barochis be remembered,” that 
is, as we say, ‘may he live in memory.” 

The proper name presents a problem of its own. It is not Bapodxos 
(Baruch), nor is it Bapayias (Barachias). It may have been intended for 
the former, or it may be a feminine form, but I am inclined to think that, 
in copying the inscription, Herr Schick may have made out the last word 
imperfectly. It would seem idle to trace to any historical character this 
name, Baruch, so common on account of its meaning of “ blessed.” 


CAMBRIDGE, 
M.ass., U.S.A. oh 


THE ROUTE OF THE EXODUS. 
By Captain A. E. Haynnus, R.E. 


Introductory.—Some ten years have passed away since the pages of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statements contained anything of 
importance on the subject of the Exodus, and those ten years have been the 
most favourable period for the accumulation of knowledge on one of the 
most interesting periods of Israel’s history. It is a remarkable fact that, 
notwithstanding our position in Egypt, and the ease whereby that position 
could have been utilised during the past ten years for recording once and 
for all the topography of the desert of the Wanderings, little or nothing 
has been done in that-direction ; and yet all the while many of the most 
remarkable intellects of our own and of other countries have been con- 
centrated on the elucidation of the ancient history of the Jews, of which 
history the story of the Exodus forms a most important part. It is the 
purpose of this paper to place before the reader the present position of this 
subject. 

Geographical.—lt may be first necessary to epitomise our geographical 
and topographica! knowledge of the area involved. This area is the 
country between the Isthmus of Suez and the Isthmus of Akaba. We 
hear so much of the former that the latter escapes general notice. The 
former is about 70 miles wide, the latter 125 miles. As the former is the 
natural boundary of Africa, so the latter is the natural boundary of Asia ; 
and between the two lies the desert of Arabia Petrea. This district, 
situated between the opposing continents — Asia and Africa—is one 
whereon their boundaries, as at the present time, have never arrived at 
exact definition, As preponderance of political power fell alternately to 
Asia and Africa, the common boundary of the two continents coincided 
for the time being with that isthmus which forms the natural boundary of 
the temporarily weaker side. This “Tom Tiddler’s ground ” offered itself, 
therefore, naturally as a suitable and temporary refuge for the clans of 
Israel while they prepared, after the Exodus from Egypt, for their 
subsequent descent upon Palestine. This district is some 150 to 200 miles 
across, and 250 miles from the Mediterranean Sea to the southern 
extremity of the peninsula. 

Considering the western boundary of this district first, we find that the 
Isthmus of Suez consists of two portions: the northern portion, from 
Ismailia and Wady Tumeilat northward to the Mediterranean Sea, is a 
portion of Egypt Proper ; the remaining portion to the south is desert. 
This distinction is of particular importance, for as Egypt in ancient times 
consisted of that country irrigated by the Nile, the boundaries of which 
were the surrounding deserts, so all roads into Egypt made straight 
for this cultivated area at its nearest point, consistent with there being 
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sufficient watering-places on the direct route through the surrounding 
desert. Thus when we speak of three ancient roads entering Egypt from 
Asia—the coast road or “the way of the Philistines,” the “ way of Shur” 
from the Negeb to Egypt, and the Hajj road or “the way of the wilder- 
ness towards the Red Sea”—we refer to roads making for the narrow 
eastern frontier of cultivated Egypt, a frontier about 30 or 40 miles long 
from north to south, the front of which was protected by the Shur, the 
wall, or fortifications, of Egypt. The southern portion of the isthmus is 
a desert district, the condition of which in the time of the Exodus we 
know very little of. Some authorities say that the present Gulf of Suez 
extended in those days to the Bitter Lakes; others say that there is no 
reason to suppose that it extended further to the north than its present 
boundaries. It seems, however, probable that if the Gulf of Suez did not 
extend further to the north than it does at present, the Bitter Lakes 
existed in ancient days in the form of an irregular, and more or less 
impassable, barrier of salt water and marsh stretching from the neighbour- 
hood of Suez to that of Ismailia. If such were the ease, it is probable that 
such lakes would, with the Gulfs of Suez and Akaba, be included in the 
term ‘ Yam Suph.” 

Turning now to the eastern boundary we find a somewhat similar 
condition of affairs. There are two portions: the northern portion, the 
south of Palestine, an agricultural and arable country, extending south- 
wards to about 30° 20’ north latitude. South of this and as far as the 
Gulf of Akaba, a distance of 50 or 60 miles, the country is desert and 
incapable of supporting a settled population. Rounding the head of the 
Gulf of Akaba, the Arabian trade route, similarly to the Hajj route of 
to-day, struck across the desert—by the way of “ the Wilderness towards 
the Red Sea ”—to Egypt, or came northwards to Palestine. This district 
round the head of the Gulf of Akaba was normally in the power of the 
Arabian peoples ; and only rarely, when the power of Palestine was going 
through a period of abnormal prosperity, did it reach to Akaba.' 

Having considered the two isthmuses, let us now examine the inter- 
vening district of Arabia Petraa. We tind it consists of three well-marked 
portions : the northern district of the sand hills ; the southern mountainous 
district ; and the central limestone plateau of Et-Tih. These divisions 
may be very shortly described in detail. 

The Sand-Hill Area. —This is the district of shifting sand-dunes ; it 
skirts the coast of the Mediterranean Sea, and extendssome 20 to 40 miles 
inland. North-east and east of Ismailia it is only kept from increasing 
by Jebel Maghara and Rahah ; and up to these mountains the sand-dunes 
have surged until the hills have in parts lost their lower outlines, and the 
watercourses descending from them aré cut across and barred by a wall of 
sand. Although in ancient times this district was clearly a desert one, it 
is probable that in the ages that have elapsed since the Exodus, its 


* Robinson, “ Biblical Researches,” ed. 2, 1856, i,177 £.; Palmer, “ Desert of 
the Exodus,” p. 284 £. 
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character has intensified in that respect ; for the constantly moving sands 
eat away all attempts at growth, and at the little oases here and there one 
may see palm trees with their trunks half buried in the sand which has 
only to wait a little to engulf and kill all herbage, in its all-devouring 
progress. 

The Mountainsus District of the Peninsula.—A glance at the map of 
this district, constructed by the Ordnance survey some twenty years ago, 
shows it at once as an essentially mountainous country, where clusters of 
sandstone bluffs and granite peaks divide the space between them, almost 
to the exclusion of level standing ground. Tortuous valleys wind their 
devious course among the mountains, and in these, a few Bedouin 
niaintain a precarious existence, depending chiefly on their privilege of 
conducting pilgrims to the Convent of Mount Sinai. This district, which 
was called ‘“‘ Mafka” by the Egyptians, was the seat of one of their mining 
settlements. It is separated from the Plateau of Et-Tih by a sharp 
declivity some 1,000 feet high, formed by the outcrop of the strata which 
compose the Tih and which are tilted upwards towards the south. 

The Plateau of Ht-Tih.—This district is the larger division of Arabia 
Petrzea, and consists of about 30,000 square miles. The plateau rises to 
a height of 4,000 feet atats southern extremity, and slopes down gently 
towards the north, until it is lost in the sandy dunes fringing the Medi- 
terranean coast. It consists of one vast plain, broken in places by 
mountain ranges, of which the principal are: Jebel Rahah, Bodia, 
Maghayra, Yeleg, Hillall, and Ihkrimm. 

Traversing the plateau of the Tih are to be found, at intervals, broad, 
shallow watercourses called sezls. These are, in many cases, a hundred 
yards wide, and shrubs are to be found in them all the year round : after 
heavy rains the grass springs up in them, and there is good pasture for 
several weeks for camels, sheep, and goats. These sezls are very slightly 
depressed below the general surface of the ground, and when the rain falls 
they present the appearance of broad rivers, a hundred yards across, and are 
from one to four feet deep. The beds of the larger sezls are very uneven, 
and the water lies in the pot holes for some weeks after heavy rains. 
Generally in January and February there is plenty of rain over the Tih— 
so much so that water for drinking, both for man and for herds, can be 
found every few miles in the plains and all over the hills. During 
November, December, and March, there are often dense mists, white fogs, 
and heavy dews, which saturate the shrubs with moisture, and even 
deposit moisture among the rocks, so that flocks do not require to go to 
water.’ 

Kadesh.—With the foregoing epitome we can construct a map with 
the characteristics of the country fairly portrayed. The position of 
Kadesh, which is now generally accepted as that discovered by Mr, 


1 Most of the foregoing description of Arabia Petreea is taken from Major- 
General Sir C. Warren’s ‘“ Notes on the Desert of Arabia Petrza,”’ published 
in the Quarterly Statement of 1887, pp. 38 to 46. 
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Rowlands, and described by Mr. Trumbull in his book ‘ Kadesh-Barnea,” ! 
is situated in the Negeb about 30° 30’ N., 34° 40’ E.2 This position is of 
great importance. Professor Wellhausen says (“Israel and Judah,” * 
p- 21) :—“If we eliminate from the historical narrative the long Sinaitic 
section .... the Wilderness of Kadesh becomes the locality of the 
preceding and subsequent events. It was during the sojourn of many 
years here, that the organisation of the nation, in any historical sense, 
touk place. ‘There He made for them statute and ordinance, and there 
He proved them,’ as we read in Exodus xv, 25, in a dislocated poetical 
fragment. ‘Judgment and trial,’ ‘Massa and Meribah,’ point to Kadesh 
as the place referred to ; there, at all events, is the scene of the narrative 
immediately following (Exodus xvii ; Numbers xx), and doubtless also of 
Exodus xviii.” Whether or not we can go with the Professor in his 
sweeping transposition of historical details in the Old Testament, his 
testimony is important as marking the importance of Kadesh—an 
importance well brought out by Mr. Trumbull in his book—in the 
history of the Exodus. Kadesh was in Canaan ; and it was at Kadesh 
that the Exodus was made good. Until a base of operations was 
obtained in the Negeb nothing further could be done ; and without it 
Israel] must have been lost. A close examination of the accounts of the 
Negeb, especially that given by Trumbull, is calculated to inspire anyone 
with the belief that in the plan of the Exodus, Moses directed his 
march on Kadesh designedly, as the point par excellence where, remote 
from any organised power, and close at hand to, even on the border of 
Canaan, he might weld the people into a nation capable of entering on 
their inheritance. Trumbull says (p. 396): “They had left their homes 
with the promise of being led towards Canaan (Exodus iii, 7, 8, 15-17 ; 
iv, 29-31 ; vi, 2-8; xiv, 3-5, 11, 12).” 

Sinai on the Tth,—It thus seems probable that in the plan of the 
Exodus Moses meant to lead the people of Israel to Kadesh by the 
direct route across the plateau of the Tth. As Moses had been told 


1“ Kadesh-Barnea,” by H. Clay Trumbull, published at New York, by 
Scribner and Son, 1884. : 

2 Ain Kadis, a spring south of Beersheba. The objections to this view 
will be found detailed in Conder’s ‘‘ Handbook to the Bible,’ 3rd edition, 
pp. 249, 250; and in his “ Bible and the East,” p. 52, edition 1896, Blackwood. 
In the same work an attempt is made (pp. 43 to 50) to identify the route of 
the Exodus and the stations named. ‘“ Robinson (ii, 175, 194) placed Kadesh at 
’Ain-el-Weibeh, 85 miles south of the Dead Sea, and 22 to 23 miles west of 
Mount Hor. ‘The Rev. J. Rowlands, however, in 1842 (Williams’ ‘ Holy City,’ 
i, 464 ff.), identified it with "Ain Kadis, about 45 miles west of ’Ain-el-Weibeh, 
and 50 miles south of Beersheba. The site was lost for many years, till it 
was re-discovered by Trumbull in 1881 (* Kadesh-Barnea,’ pp. 238-275), and 
the identification is now generally accepted.” Driver, ‘‘ International ‘Critical 
Commentary, Deuteronomy,” 1895, p. 6. 


3 “Sketch of the History of Israel and Judah,” by Wellhausen, published 
in London, 1891 ; octavo. 
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(Exodus iii, 12) that the people of Israel were to serve God on Hcreb 
when they had been brought forth out of Egypt, it seems a very natural 
inference that Mount Sinai was upon the desert of Et-Tth on the way 
from Egypt to Kadesh. It may be said that 7f the mountain was on the 
way, the presence of Israel there could be little token to Moses that God 
had sent him, for they would be there in the ordinary course of things ; 
but this argument avails little, for their stay there was prolonged beyond 
any ordinary course ; there they served God; there they received the 
foundation of their polity and religion, and were in a great measure born 
into being as a nation. Also it is characteristic of the records of the 
interposition of God in the affairs of Israel, that such interposition was 
invariably incidental to the position in which, by the common course of 
events, the Israelites were placed. It is thus incumbent on us to look upon 
Mount Sinai, not as the framework of a series of inconsequent wonders 
and signs, designed to demonstrate the favour of God Almighty to the 
Jews, but rather as a mountain on the way of the Exodus, which hence- 
forth became the undoubted Olympus of the Jews, because it was there 
they first worshipped God as one nation, and marked the manifestation of 
His favour towards them. ‘This principle is very apparent in Holy 
Writ—the miracle is almost invariably incidental to the position ; the 
position is not created as a framework for the miraculous. 

Evidence of tradition in favour of the Peninsula site——Thus the 
proposition of Mount Sinai being upon the desert of the Tih, on the 
road from Egypt to the Negeb, naturally occurs from the foregoing—a 
proposition which in the light of modern criticism seems more and more 
likely to be established, and which it is the object of this paper to 
support. The greatest obstacle to any proposition of the sort is the 
vested interest of “authority” in the Mount Sinai of the Sinaitic 
Peninsula. It would seem that “authority” (one would except here 
Professor Sayce) goes solid for the Peninsula site ; and “authority” in 
Biblical matters is very difficult to upset.1 To any proposition of the: 
above sort “authority” has only to say nothing and treat it with con- 
tempt, and in ten years’ time, however well grounded it may be, it will 
be forgotten, and the dictionaries of the day will copy down the old errors. 
with alight heart. “ Authority,” it would appear, takes up the position 
that tradition has said that Mount Sinai is somewhere in the Peninsula, 
and therefore Mount Sinai must be there. True, it may be pointed out 
that tradition is very indefinite on the subject, and that the evidence of 
such tradition lies nearer to our own age than to the time of the Exodus ; 
that there is no evidence of earlier tradition to support it, while the 


1 Tt should be distinctly understood that ‘authority’ here includes Well- 
hausen, ‘‘ History of Israel,” 1885, p. 430, and Kittel, ‘ History of the 
Hebrews,” 1895, vol. i, p. 2382, and, in fact, most, if not all, “the critics,” 
except perhaps Professor Sayee. They give their arguments and reasons for 
their belief, and a deference to “tradition,” it must candidly be owned, does. 
not appear to influence them overmuch in the question. 
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absence of any such evidence of tradition in Holy Writ or in other Jewish 
records points to its non-existence in the days when those records were 
penned. The “ Encyclopedia Britannica”! says on this point: “... 
the Biblical narrators who always speak of Sinai as if it were a single 
summit . . . . show that in their time there was no real tradition in the 
matter,” Ze. no tradition connecting Mount Sinai with the mountain 
clusters of the Peninsula. This matter has been argued frequently before, 
and it is not proposed to go further into it here ; suffice it to insist that 
the evidence of tradition is insufficient to establish the Peninsula site. 

Numbers xxxiii, 10.—Another argument in favour of the Peninsula 
site is found in Numbers xxxiii, 10, which details the encampment of the 
Israelites by the Red Sea after leaving Elim. This is a verse that cannot 
be explained away in this connection, except by the possibility that, after 
leaving Elim, the Israelites might have had to return to the Red Sea, 
owing, perhaps, to the failure of the waters on the route across the desert 
that they had first selected. Anyone familiar with the desert and the 
difficulty of obtaining water there in any quantity can easily under- 
stand such a countermarch. However, it would seem that the authority 
of Numbers xxxiii, 1-49, is not to be relied upon in its entirety. Kittel, 
on this point, in the translation of his ‘“ History of the Hebrews,” vol. i,? 
p. 237, is made to say : ‘It is clear that Numbers xxxiii no longer gives 
us thoroughly reliable information respecting Israel’s camping-grounds 
in the desert.” Bacon, in his “ Triple Tradition of the Exodus,” assigns 
this portion of the chapter in question to “an addition to P. or JEDP, 
in the priestly style and sense—450-200 B.c.,” and says in a note, p. 246 :— 
“ This is a late redactional colophon which may at some period of the text 
have served as a conclusion to the story of the wanderings. Unfortunately, 
its principal historical value, the supplying of gaps in the sources, as e.g., 
P. in Exodus xii, supplied from vv. 3-5, is materially reduced by its 
artificial numerical scheme (40 stations for 40 years, eee Analysis) ; for 
the list of authentic names has almost certainly been supplemented. 
Nevertheless, it may be reasovably inferred from v. 2 that an actual list of 
JE. attributed by the writer to Moses, underlies this chapter, and of this 
we have, no doubt, fragments in xxii, 12, 40, Deut. x, 6 f. (Deut. i, 1 2), 
and Numbers xxi, 12-20.” 

There is a large amount of arguing in a circle on this and similar 
questions. Thus some demonstrate the fitness of Jebel Musa to represent 
Sinai because Midian lay behind it, on the west coast of the Gulf of 
Akaba; quite regardless of the fact that Midian is located on the 
west coast of this arm of the sea, because it fits in with the Peninsula 
site for Mount Sinai. Others argue that the Peninsula is the correct 


'“ Eneyelopedia Britannica,” 9th edition, vol. xxii, p. 89, article by 
Professor Albrecht Socin. 
* Kattel’s “History of the Hebrews,” translated by J, Taylor, 1895. 


* “The Triple Tradition of the Exodus,’ by B. W. Bacon, published at 
Hertford, U.S.A., 1894. = 
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place because of Deut. i. 2, which infers that Israel passed Mount Seir 
on the way from Horeb to Kadesh. For they say that Mount Seir 
is the range of mountains east of the Arabah up which the Israelites 
would pass on their journey from the Peninsula to Canaan. But if 
you ask for an authority for placing Mount Seir east of the Arabah a 
sufficient reason cannot be found. 

The common-sense prohibition of the Peninsula route, from the 
increased distance involved by it, seems to me to carry great weight. It 
would be as unreasonable for a man in a hurry to walk from St. James’ 
Railway Station to St. James’ Palace vzd@ Whitehall, as it would have 
been for the Israelites to take the Peninsula route for their journey 
through the desert to Canaan. To properly array al] the many reasons 
against locating Mount Sinai in the Peninsula would require a lengthy 
paper to itself ; here I can only endeavour to show that the site of Horeb 
lies elsewhere by indicating one more suitable. 

Conditions of the Hxodus.—In Trumbull’s “ Kadesh-Barnea,” at the 
end of the book, there is a paper on the Exodus, which very lucidly 
lays down the conditions of the start of the Hebrews from Egypt. To 
most of this paper I cordially agree; but in one or two particulars it 
seems to me the case is not fully stated :—- 


(Firstly.) In his description of the three roads he makes the “road 
through the Wilderness towards the Red Sea” pass into Egypt at Shaloofi, 
north of Suez. I do not think such could have been its route in the 
olden time ; but, instead of passing through Jebel Rahah by Wady Rah, 
it is probable that the trade-route would have followed the present Hajj 
route from Akaba ouly as far as the central plateau of the Tih, branching 
off some 20 or 30 miles west of Nakhl to the north-west, passing near 
the south-west slopes of Jebel Yeleg and Maghara, and thence bending 
westwards to Wady Tumeilat. Such a road exists at the present day, 
and, until it enters the sand-hills which are accumulating east of Maghara, 
it isa good-enough road. Water exists on it at the wells of Mahada, 
about 30 miles from Ismailia ; and caravans from Arabia would, by such 
a road, reach Egypt by the shortest line; and the goods, discharged at 
Tanis or in the Sethroitic nome, might thence have been circulated by 
the ordinary methods of the country. 

(Secondly.) The name “ Yam Suph” would very probably have been 
applied to the continuations of water and marsh which lay to the north 
of the present position of Suez. Hence, in seeking for a fitting site for 
the defeat of the Egyptian army at the Red Sea (or “ Yam Suph”), it 
is not necessary to go far from the direct road from Wady Tumeilat into 
Asia ; but any site near Lake Timsah or the Bitter Lakes, which should 
be otherwise suitable, will do. 


Comparing the accounts of the Exodus in the various codes, of which 
the so-called “books of Moses ” are mainly composed, and taking only as 


valid halting-places on the march those places which are mentioned 
N 
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both in the JE. and the P. codes, I obtain the following authenticated 
itinerary of the Exodus as far as Kadesh :— 


Departure from Egypt. 

Defeat of Egyptians at Red Sea. 
Marah. 

Elim. 

Rephidim. 

Mount Sinai. 
Kibroth-hattaavah. 

Hazeroth. 

Wilderness of Paran. 

Kadesh. 


An examination of the above reveals some symmetry in the arrange- 
ment, for there are three halting-places between the Red Sea and 
Sinai, and three halting-places between Sinai and Kadesh: we are thus 
reminded of Exodus xv, 22, which details the “three days’ journey into 
the Wilderness of Shur,” and of Numbers x, 33, which records the 
departure “from the Mount of the Lord three days’ journey.” 

Mr. Bacon, in his “Triple Tradition of the Exodus,” has analysed 
the account of the Exodus in greater detail than Canon Driver goes 
into; and handles the matter in a somewhat freer style. The followine: 
Table gives an ‘analysis of Bacon’s division of the codes as far as aes 
stations are concerned ; the “triple” tradition being the traditions of 
the three original codes—J., E., and P.—of which the Hexateuch is mainly 
composed. From these codes all later matter, added by way of expla- 
nation by the successive editors, has been excluded, and the data stand as 
they were transcribed from their original traditions or codes. Examining 
this Table we must remember—and all students strongly insist on this 
point—that while the general results are vouched for, the analysis is 
often of a fallible character, and the indications do not clearly indicate 


(as between K. and J., for instance) to what code some verses should 
be allotted :— 
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Bacon’s “TRIPLE TRADITION OF THE Exopus.” 


Ltinerary of Exodus. Egypt to Kadesh, 


J. circa 809 B.c. E. circa 750 B.c. P. circa 450 B.c, 


Rameses—Succoth. Start “by way of the | Rameses to Succoth. 
Wilderness towards 
the Red Sea.” 

Defeat of Egypt in sea. | Defeat of Egypt in sea. | Defeat of Egypt in sea. 
Went three days into | Moves onward © into 

Wilderness of Shur, Wilderness. 

(1st day) Marah. Wilderness of Sin. 
(2nd day) Elim. 


(3rd day) Massah. Massah. Rephidim. 
| Meribah before the Rock | Wilderness of Sinai. 
| of Horeb. 
The Mount (Sinai). The Mount (Horeb). Mount Sinai. 
Set forth three days’ | Rephidim (battle with 
journey from Mount | Amalek).* 
of Yahweh. 
Kibroth-hattaavah. Taberah. Wilderness of Paran. 
Jlazeroth. 
Meribah. Kadesh. Meribah (of Kadesh). 


Num. xx, 13. 


* Mr. Bacon places this victory over the Amalekites at Rephidim after the 
visit of Israel to Mount Sinai. 


Examining this Table we see three points common to each code, viz. : 
the Sea (Red?), the Mount, and Kadesh the sanctuary. Between these 
points the accounts bear little resemblance. Thus it is possible clearly 
to recognise the grounds on which Wellhausen, in his “Sketch of the 
History of Israel and Judah,” p. 4, shows his distrust of all detail, and 
sums up the story of the Exodus in the following words :—‘“ After 
visiting Sinai the emigrants settled at Kadesh, eastwards from Goshen, 
in the southern borders of Palestine.” A scepticism which may be 
laudable in an historian is not, however, necessary to the Bible student ; 
and if we amalgamate the data of the three codes in the foregoing 
Table we get an account of the Exodus, tolerably full in itself and very 
similar to the itinerary obtained above from Canon Driver’s analysis. 

Evidence of Topography.—Let us now see if the topography of the 
country involved agrees in any way with the journey, the authenticated 
data of which we have obtained above. The interest centres mainly 
about the roads and the mountains. Concerning the roads, Exodus xiii, 
17-18, shows us that the Israelites, at starting, must have been handy 
to the road “of the Philistines,” which probably entered Egypt at 
El Kantara ; otherwise, the observation of the nearness of the coast- 
road would be inappropriate, and a more direct road would have been 
by the road “from Shur” across the desert to the Negeb. This latter 

N 2 
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road, which is probably identical with the one followed by Holland 
(described in the Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement for 
April, 1879, and for January, 1884), runs from the neighbourhood of 
Ismailia eastwards, past the wells of Mahada, across Jebel Maghara, and 
following the same line due east continues until it meets the road from 
Hebron and Beersheba in the Negeb. In the neighbourhood of Mahada 
this road divides, and another track runs south-east to Nakhl, forming 
what was very probably the “road of the Wilderness towards the Red 
Sea.” This road leaves Jebel Maghara on its north, and, passing the 
chain of hill-country marked by the mountains Bodia, Smar, Rahah, 
Risheh, and Maghara, debouches into the Tih Plateau close to, and to 
the south-west of Jebel Yeleg. 

Whether or not this was the road marked out by Exodus xiii, 18, as 
the route of the Israelites, it seems in many ways very suitable to 
illustrate the Scriptural accounts, especially the evidence of the original 
“Triple tradition,” as epitomised in the Table given above. Exactly 
halfway between Ismailia and Kadesh lies Jebel Yeleg, a mountain of 
most impressive dimensions, lying like a huge barnacle on the plateau 
of Et-Tth. The modern name of this mountain approximates closely 
to the ancient Amalek, the prefix “Am” meaning “country of”; and 
as we know that this was the country of the desert foes of Israel 
(1 Samuel xv, 7),! and as the battle of Rephidim took place in the vicinity 
of Mount Sinai, the occurrence of the name of Amalek here is of interest. 
Taking the routes to and from Jebel Yeleg there are similar points of 
interest to remark :—On the road from Egypt to Jebel Yeleg we have, 
at the outset, the journey to the Wilderness of Shur, or Etham, east 
of Ismailia, along the “road of Shur,” as far as the wells of Mahada, 
which are situated in a district called by the Arabs “ Elloo.” From 
here the next known waters are close to Jebel Yeleg, between that 
mountain and Jebel Maghara. Again, on the march eastwards from 
Yeleg the Israelites would have entered at once the Wilderness of Paran, 
i.é., to say, if the identification of Paran with Nakhl, urged by Trumbull 
and others, is correct. The total distance from Jebel Yeleg to Kadesh 
would be about 100 miles, a distance which the Israelites, after their 
long stay and organisation at Mount Sinai, could well have accomplished 
in eleven days. 

It is not sought to prove in any way that Jebel Yeleg is Mount Sinai, 
or that Elloo was Elim, or that this “way of the wilderness towards the 
Red Sea” was the actual route here laid down. It is quite possible that 
the actual Hajj route, from Nakhl to Shaloofi, through the mountains of 
Rahah by Wady Rah, was followed by the Israelites ; and there are other 
mountains on the Tih besides Jebel Yeleg which might be the Mount of 
God. In our present want of accurate knowledge of this portion of the 
country, it would be idle to attempt any actual identification. All that 


1 The reading of Telaim, a place in the Negeb, for the Hayilah of the 
Authorised Version (1 Samuel xv, 4) is given by Wellhausen, vide “ Variorum 
‘Teachers’ Bible.” 
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is desired is to show the fitness of the country to illustrate the journey 
of the Exodus, especially since doubts have been thrown by scholars on 
the itinerary in Numbers xxxlii. In many ways this district seems 
specially fitted for the Olympus of the Jews. Situated some 100 miles 
odd from Beersheba, it is a suitable site for the “Mount of the Lord” 
in the “land of Moriah” (Gen. xxii). Such a position would also be 
suitable to the account of Moses’ connection with the Midianites or 
Kenites ; for, like the Amalekites, these were doubtless nomadic peoples, 
and, like the Bedouin of the Tih at the present day, had their corn- 
grounds in the Negeb, although the desert was their country. 

Then, with respect to Deut. 1, 2, which places Mount Seir in the path 
of the Israelites from Horeb to Kadesh-Barnea, there are not wanting 
indications that “authority” may have to give way, even in. its location 
of Mount Seir; and that in the Bible maps of the future, this district 
will have to be placed on the west instead of the east of the Arabah, 
coincident with the southern portion of the Negeb. 

Conclusion.—The above indications of the fitness of the plateau of 
Et-Tih to illustrate the story of the Exodus might be developed at great 
length, and supplemented by many allusions to the text of the Hexateuch ; 
but such would be to trespass on the space of the Quarterly Statement at 
too great a length. All that has been attempted here is to make good 
the case for urgency in the survey of the Tih. This is a district which 
for thousands of years has been the centre of the known world; and 
now, though within an eight days’ trip of England, it remains, as it has 
always remained, a very Holy of Holies of untrodden sanctity. <A 
perusal of Mr. Holland’s description of his journey through it will show 
that the country teems with interest ; no great difficulty should exist in 
mapping the area north of the Hajj route in one cold season ; while the 
opportunity that our presence in Egypt affords us of easily overcoming 
the opposition of the Bedouin is one which, though it exists to-day, may 
soon pass away. 

Anyhow, there is no time like the present. The work calls loudly for 
execution, and promises great rewards ; while the only good reason why 
it should not be undertaken by a Society like the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, is the fact that the Survey would be of inestimable value to the 
Government of Egypt; and this, indeed, is no figure of speech; for the 
work would be of economic value to Egypt and Syria, as indicating the 
line for the railway that shall in the future unite the two continents of 
Asia and Africa; and it would be strategically of value to the guardians 
of the Land of the Nile, for the time appears to be approaching when 
the stability of the Egyptian Government will secure to it a wider sphere 
of influence and power than it at present possesses. 


January 10th, 1896. 
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THE SEASON OF CALEB’S RECONNAISSANCE. 
By Captain A. E, Haynzs, R.E. 


Reavers of the Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement may 
have remarked a passage in the Variorum Bible (Teachers’ Edition),* 
which is, I think, not altogether beyond question. The passage is in the 
Historical Epitome, and details the march from Mount Sinai for the 
Promised Land ; it runs thus :—“The March.—In the 14th month after 
the Exodus, the Covenant-nation leaves Sinai for Canaan (the usual 
11 days’ journey occupy four months, Deut. i, 2; Numbers x, 11, with 
xiii, 20), and encamps in the wilderness of Paran.” There are two 
statements in this passage, either of which appears to be due to some 
preconceived notion, such as the Bible narrative does not give colour for ; 
they are :— 


(1) That the journey from Horeb to Kadesh-Barnea usually took 
11 days. 
(2) That in the case of the Exodus it took four months. 


The statement (1), which is born of the distance between the district 
of Jebl Musa in the Sinaitic Peninsula and district to which Kadesh is 
generally assigned, is founded on Deut. i, 2. It is well known, however, 
that the word journey in this verse is inserted by the translators; the- 
verse itself rather signifying that in this particular journey of the 
Exodus, the time occupied in the journey from Horeb to Kadesh-Barnea 
was 11 days. This verse, which might mean either that 11 days, 
exclusive of halts, were occupied in the journey, or that the journey took 
11 days in all, can be supported by other data given in the scriptural 
narrative. This support, which has been strengthened by recent 
analytical researches of scholars, would require a special paper for its 
examination, and cannot be dealt with here; suttice it to say here that 
11 days may be assumed to be the minimum time occupied by the 
Tsraelites in going from Horeb to Kadesh-Barnea. 

When we come to statement (2) we find an allowance of four months 
given for the above journey in order to fit in with Numbers xiii, 20, 
which, following on the orders given by Moses to the spies, states that 
“the time was the time of the first-ripe grapes.” It appears that there 
is but little warrant for this large allowance of time for the journey ; 
for the Calendar which is piblished in the same edition of the Variorum 


1“ The Variorum Teachers’ Edition of the Holy Bible” (printed by Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, 1880) with which is incorporated the “ Aids to the Student 


of the Holy Bible.’ On p. 86 of the “ Aids,” the words given above are 
found, 
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Bible gives data of the seasons that fit in with much greater accuracy 
with the minimum time of 11 days given in Deut. i, 2. 

Numbers x, 11, gives the date that the Israelites started from Mount 
Sinai as the 20th day of Zif, the second month of the Jewish year. If 
we take the minimum allowance for the time of the return of the spies, 
viz. :—11 days for the journey from Horeb to Kadesh-Barnea, and 40 days 
for the duration of the reconnaissance (Numbers xiii, 25)—we reach the 
date of the 12th of Tammuz. On the other hand, if we allow four 
months for the journey, and forty days for the reconnaissance, the spies 
would not have returned until the beginning of the month of Bul. 

Now Numbers xiii, 23, states that the spies, on their return, brought 
from the Valley of Eshcol a cluster of grapes which they bore between 
two on a staff ; and they brought of the pomegranates and the figs. A 
reference to the Calendar will show that the earlier date of Tammuz is 
much more suitable to this narrative than the month of Bul. In the former 
month we are told that various fruits are ripe (in the previous month, 
Sivan, the grapes begin to ripen), and the country becomes parched and 
dry, the Bedouin being driven from the valleys to feed their flocks on 
the mountain pastures. In the month Bul, on the other hand, ploughing 
and seed-time would have commenced, and the rains be well begun, 
while the grapes would have entirely disappeared from the greater part 
of the country. True we are told that on the hills the seasons are about 
a month later than those given in the Calendar, but then the seasons in 
the valleys are stated to have been one and a half months earlier, and we 
are told the grapes came from the valley of Eshcol. 

Again, we have the report of the spies (Numbers xii, 27), “the land 
floweth with milk and honey.” Honey, we are told in the Calendar, is 
collected in the months of Sivan and Tammuz, in the Jordan Valley ; 
whereas after the latter month the country is parched and dry, and milk 
would be by no means plentiful. 


December 22nd, 1895. 


REMARKS ON THE DESERTS OF THE HOLY LAND. 
By J. G. O. Tepper, F.L.S. 


In reading some of the back numbers of the Quarterly Statement, I find 
that the writers disagree as to the route taken by the Israelites ; one of 
the chief objections to particular ones being, that such a tract could not 
have furnished sustenance for man and beast. 

This objection would be a very conclusive one, if it were not based on 
the assumption that those deserts (Tih, &c.) were then very like what 
they appear now to be, viz. devoid of vegetation and water. This, 
however, is by no means quite sure. Australia, notably the drier 
portions, affords a very striking analogy, in my opinion, how a fair, 
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even rich country, is by injudicious denudation of its perennial, woody 
vegetation, and extinction of its native fauna, gradually cony erted (by 
a handful of short-sighted people) into just such deserts as those in 
question, not even exehidine the Sahara. 

It is nearly half a century since I first knew and enjoyed this 
country. Ever since early boyhood I have observed and studied its 
nature and characteristics in every direction, from the standpoints of 
a mere lover of plants and animals, amateur sportsman, farmer, trader, 
&e., and will sum up my observations in a few words. What was 
then, and till within some 20 years, a beautiful garden in many parts, 
or else fair or rich fields, is now degenerated largely into real desert, 
yielding little or no crops, or grass, simply through rendering all equally 
bare of shrubs and trees. The same amount of rain may now fall, as 
then ; the same alternation of moister and drier seasons occur, but it has 
no longer the same effect. The loose, rich surface soil has become 
exhausted by cropping, depasturing, and burning over, and has assumed 
a hard, stone-like consistency, becoming exceedingly hot and impervious 
in summer. The rain descending thereon cannot enter now as then, 
and flows off rapidly, carrymg with it more and more of the little 
remaining fertility to sea or salt swamp. Unsayoury weeds form the 
main vegetation ; rabbits, locusts, &c., complete the work initiated by 
man in his endeavour to get all he could, and as quickly as he could. In 
a few decades, large regions will, widoubtedly, present the same aspect 
as the Old World deserts, which yet were at one time smiling landscapes, 
peopled by innumerable small life, and yielding to the early settlers rich, 
or at least fair, retwmns. Just in a similar manner, I opine, the Old 
World deserts were produced ; probably the forty years’ wanderings of 
the Israelites were the very cause of those regions becoming what they 
are now, and have been ever since. No sane man can imagine that large 
and populous cities were established in hot, glowing, treeless wastes. 
Man made them so, no doubt, in his ignorance of God’s eternal laws, 
and in no time so quickly as now, under the pretence of progress and 
scieuce. 

The only known natural way in which solar energy is arrested and 
converted into fertility of soil, is by means of living vegetation, notably 
the woody and perennial. Man’s ways are only means of exhausting 
transferring, stimulating, or preserving the original stock locally, fe 
cannot create fertility as plants do. Hence, everywhere in hot, dry 
countries, he converts the paradise into desert, and calls it cultivating 
the ground. Why? Concentrated wholly upon his own small interest, 
he loses sight of the large interests of nature, of which he is a part, ae 
not its God. History repeats itself. 


# 
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ON THE STRUCTURE OF THE TABERNACLE. 
By W. Brryman Ripcus, Esq. 


Tue Tabernacle was not built of upright single boards. Such a building, 
over 40 feet high, would not stand itself, hence the need of ropes to hold 
it up, as universally depicted. The translation of Exodus xxvi, 15, is 
misleading. The word “boards” is “kroshim,” pl. of keresh, while the 
words “acacia wood|[s],” should be “acacia boards,” pl. Thus it should 
read :— , 

“Thou shalt make the kroshim for the Tabernacle of acacia boards 
upright.” Verse 17: “two arms (yodouth, not tenons) shall there be in 
each board sloping (mshoolvouth) one to its other,” thus :— 

Verse 19 : “two sockets under each one keresh for its 

two arms, and underneath each one keresh for its two 
arms two sockets.” The root of keresh signifies twins or 
something double. Hence the use of the pl. acacia 
boards (which the Revisers, failing to comprehend, 
translated in the singular ‘‘ wood,” to make sense as they 
thought), and the two arms, reading the two sockets. 
Otherwise, why the two sockets or the five bars, hitherto 
a puzzle? Moreover, the bars were not round, but 
square. Thus verse 28 reads: “ And the inside bar (or 
bolt, beriach) at the divide shall be bolting from end to 
end.” 

Most marvellous was the construction of the “hinder 
part westward” of six kroshim and corner kroshim, 
hitherto a complete mystery. Verse 23: “And two 
kroshim shalt thou make for the corners (mkootsouth, 
cut out, Ezek. xlvi, 21, 22) at its shanks, and together whole shall they be 
upon its head into one and the same housing band.” 


Thus— 6 kroshim. 


ia Plan at bottom outside, >) 

These corner kroshim fitted perfectly at top and bottom, and to do 
this the boards must slope at one particular angle. This is found by the 
48th Prop., “ Euclid,” Book 1, which gives the solution, and forms the 
key (marvellous as it appears) to the construction of the Tabernacle. By 
this we know the exact width or opening between the boards at bottom, 
The Tabernacle thus constructed, and only thus constructed, would hold 
together firmly and without the necessity of ropes, found only in the 
imagination, and not in the narrative. 

Again, each separate kroshim stood independently on its two silver 
sockets, as required by the narrative. 

I might add that Dr. J. S. Mabie has constructed a magnificent 
model on above plans, proving their practicability, and strength, and the 
perfection worthy of their Divine Author. 

n3 
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RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
TAKEN AT JERUSALEM IN THE YEAR 1891. 


By Jamus GLAISsHER, FERS. 


Tne numbers in column 1 of this table show the highest reading of the 
barometer in each month; of these the highest, as usual, are in the 
winter, and the lowest in the summer months; the maximum for the 
year was 27°737 inches, in December, and the next in order, 27°619 
inches, in November. The highest readiug in the preceding 30 years, viz., 
1861 to 1890 inclusive, was 27°816 inches, in December, 1879, and the next 
in order, 27°800 inches, in November, 1870. 

In column 2 the lowest reading in each month is shown ; the minimum 
for the year was 27:025 inches, in February, and the next in order, 
27:096 inches, in January. The lowest reading in the preceding 30 
years was 26°972 inches, in April, 1863, and again in February, 1865, and 
the next in order, 26°978 inches, in January, 1887. 

The range of readings in the year was 0°7)2 inch. The largest range 
in the preceding 30 years was 0°742 inch, in 1876 ; and the smallest was 
0°491 inch, in 1883. 

The numbers in the 3rd column show the extreme range of readings 
in each month ; the smallest, 0-174 inch, was in August, and the next in 
order, 0'178 inch, in October ; and the largest, 0°549 inch, in February, 
and the next in order, 0°503 inch, im January. The mean monthly range 
for the year was 0°321 inch. ‘The mean for the preceding 30 years 
was 0°309 inch. 

The numbers in the 4th column show the mean monthly pressure of 
the atmosphere; the highest was 27'472 inches, in November, and the 
next in order, 27'463 inches, in December ; the lowest was 27°268 inches, 
in July, and the next in order, 27'299 inches, in May. The mean yearly 
pressure was 27°382 ee The highest mean yearly pressure in the 
preceding 30 years was 27°443 inches, in 1561, and the lowest, 27 B59 
inches, in 1890. The mean a the 30 years was 27°392 inches, 

The temperature of the air reached 90° on June 9th (in the pre- 
ceding 9 years, the earliest day in the year the temperature was 90° 
was March 25th in the year 1888); there were 8 other days in June 
when the temperature was or exceeded 90°; in July there were 4 days; 
in August 13 days ; and in September 2 days, the 4th and 22nd. In the 
preceding 9 years the latest day in the year this temperature reached 90° 
was October 23rd in the year 1887. The temperature reached or exceeded 
90° on 28 days during the year. In the year 1882 the number of days of 
this high temperature was 28, and in 1887 was 73; the average of the 
9 years was 44, The highest temperature in the year was 97° on 
both Jane 10th and August 8th. The highest in the ee 9 years, 
1882 to 1890, was 106°, in July, 1888. 
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The temperature of the air was as low as 30°°0 on February 25th, 
and again on December 26th. In January it was at or below 32° on 
2 nights, and as low or lower than 40° on 13 other nights. In the months 
of February, March, and December it was at or below 32° on 2, 1, and 
2 nights respectively, and as low or lower than 40° on 21, 5, and 6 other 
nights respectively. ‘Thus the temperature was as low or lower than 40° 
on 52 nights during the year. In the year 1885 the number of nights 
of this low temperature was 23, and in 1886 was 97; the average for 
the 9 years was 52. The lowest temperature in the preceding 9 years 
was 26°°5, in January, 1890. 

The highest temperature of the air in each month is shown in column 5. 
In February it was 60°°0, being 7°°2 below the mean of the nine high 
day temperatures in February in the preceding 9 years. The high day 
temperature was above its average in January, March, April, June, 
November, and December, and below in the other months. The mean for 
the year was 83°'7, being 0°4 below the average of 9 years. The 
highest in the year was 97°, in both June and August. 

The lowest temperature of the air in each month is shown in column 6. 
In both February and December it was 30°:0, being 4°4 and 4°1 
respectively below their averages ; in January it was 31°°5, or 0°'4 below 
its average; and in March 32°, or 1°°8 below its average; in the 
remaining months it was generally above. The mean for the year was 
45°°5, being 1°'1 above the average of 9 years. 

The range of temperature in each month is shown in column 7; the 
numbers vary from 29°°5 in January to 53° in March. In the months of 
May, September, and October the ranges were small, owing to the low 
high day and high night temperatures, being 8°°7, 7°°3, and 10°°8 respec- 
tively less than their averages. The mean range for the year was 38°°2, 
being 1°°5 less than the average of 9 years. 

The range of temperature in the year was 67°'0. The largest in the 
preceding 9 years was 76°°5, in each of the years 1884, 1886, and 1888, 
and the smallest, 63°°5, in the year 1885. 

The mean of all the high day temperatures in each month is shown in 
column 8. The lowest was 50°°5 in February, being 3°°5 lower than the 
average. The highest was 89°°6, in August, bemg 0°4 below the 
average of 9 years, and the next in order 86°'8, in July. The mean for 
the year was 72°°1, being 0°'2 below the average of 9 years. 

The mean of all the low night temperatures is shown in column 9, 
The lowest was 38°°2, in February, being 1°°9 lower than the average. 
The highest was 66°°9, in August, being 3°°0 higher than the average. 
The mean for the year was 53°°7, or 1°°3 above the average of 9 years. 

In column 10 the mean daily range of temperature in each month is 
shown ; the smallest was 10°°7, in January, and the next in order, 
11°-0, in December; the greatest was 26°°4, in June, and the next in 
order 22°°7, in August. The mean for the year was 18°°4, being 1°°5 less 
than the average. The smallest ranges in the preceding 9 years were "3, 
in January, 1883, and 9°:7, in December, 1890 ; the greatest were 33°°8, 
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in August, 1886, and 30°'1, in the same month of 1887. The smallest 
mean for the year was 17°°8 in 1883, and the greatest, 24°°3, in 1886. 

The mean temperature of the air, as found from the maximum and 
minimum temperatures only, is shown in each month in column 11; the 
lowest was 44°°4, in February ; and the next in order 45°'9, in January ; 
the highest was 78°°2, in August, and the next in order 76°4, in July. 
The mean for the year was 62°°9, exceeding the average of 9 years by 0°°5. 
The lowest mean temperatures in the preceding 9 years were 39°°8, in 
January, 1890, and 42°-0, in December, 1886 ; the highest were 81°°2, in 
August, 1890; and 81°1, in July, 1888. The highest mean for the year 
was 63°°7, in 1885, and the lowest, 60°'1, in 1886. 

February was the coldest month of the year, by reference to columns 5 
and 6 it will be seen that it was below the average both by day and 
night. The nights of March and December were cold, but from April to 
November they were generally above their average, particularly so in the 
month of May, and from July to October. 

The numbers in the 12th column are the mean readings of a dry bulb 
thermometer. If those in column 12 be compared with those in column 
11, it will be seen that those in column 12 are a little higher in every 
month, the difference of the means for the year being 3°°2. The mean 
difference between the mean temperature of the air and that at 9 a.m. for 
the 9 years was 3°'1. 

For afew days in the winter months the dry and wet-bulb thermometers 
read alike, or nearly so, but in the months from April to October the 
difference between the readings often exceeded 20°, and was as large as 
26° on June 9th, and on August 5th and 8th. 

In column 13 the mean monthly readings of the wet-bulb are shown ; 
the smallest differences between these and those of the dry bulb were 
2°°0, in January, and 3°'4, in February; the largest were 16°7, in 
August, and 16°°6, in June. The mean for the year was 56°°4; that of 
the dry was 66°1 ; the mean difference was 9°°7. 

The numbers in column 14 are the temperature of the dew-point, or 
that of the temperature at which the air would be saturated by the 
quantity of vapour mixed with it ; the smallest differences between these 
numbers and those in column 12, were 4°°2, in January, and 7°2 in 
February ; and the largest, 28°2, in June, and 27°°8 in August. The 
mean temperature of the dew-point for the year was 48°9; the mean 
for 9 years was 50°'2. 

The numbers in column 15 show the elastic force of vapour, or the 
length of a column of mercury in inches corresponding to the pressure of 
vapour; the smallest was 0°241 inch, in February, and the largest, 
0484 inch, in September. The mean for the year was 0°354 inch; the 
average of 9 years was 0°378 inch. 

In column 16 the weight in grains of the water in a cubic foot of air 
is shown ; it was a little more than 23 grains in February, and more than 
5 grains in both July and September. The mean for the year was 
39 grains ; the average of 9 years was 42 grains. 
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In column 17 the additional quantity of water required to saturate a 
cubic foot of air is shown ; it was less than one grain in both January 
and February, and more than 7 grains in August. The mean for the year 
was 3°7 grains; the average of 9 years was 3°3 grains, 

The numbers in column 18 show the degree of humidity of the air, 
saturation being represented by 100; the largest numbers appear in 
January, February, March, November, -and December ; and the smallest 
from April. to October ; the smallest of all was 38 in June. The mean 
for the year was 56; that of the 9 years was 59. 

The numbers in column 19 show the weight in grains of a cubic foot 
of air, under its mean atmospheric pressure, temperature, and humidity. 
The largest number was in January, decreasing month by month to the 
smallest in August, and then increasing to December. The mean for the 
year was 483 grains ; that of the 9 years was 483 grains. 

The most prevalent winds in January were 8.W. and N.W., and the 
least prevalent wind was 8. ; in February the most prevalent were N.E. 
and N.W., and the least were 8.E. and 8.; in March the most prevalent 
were W. and N.E., and the least was 8.; in April the most prevalent 
were N.E., S.E., W., and N.W., and the least was S.; in May the most 
prevalent were W. and N.E., and the least was N.; in June the most 
prevalent were W. and N.W., and the least were 8.E. and S.; in July 
the most prevalent were N.W., N., and S.W., and the least were E., 8.E., 
and S. ; in August the most prevalent were N.W. and S.W., and the least 
was S.; in September the most prevalent was N.W., and the least were 
E., S.E., S., and S.W.; in October the most prevalent was N.W., and 
the least was S.; in November the most prevalent were N.W., N.E., and 
S.W., and the least were N. and 8. ; and in December the most prevalent 
winds were W., S.W., and N.W., and the least were S.E. and 8. The 
most prevalent wind for the year was N.W., which occurred on 105 times, 
of which 17 were in September, and 13 in both July and August ; and 
the least prevalent wind was 8., which occurred on only 4 times during 
the year. 

The total number of times of each wind are shown in the last line of 
columns 20 to 27 ; those winds less in number than the average of the 
preceding 9 years were— 
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and those winds greater in number than the average of 9 years were— 
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The numbers in column 28 show the mean amount of cloud in each 
month ; the month with the smallest amount was July, and the largest, 
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January. Of the cumulus. or fine weather cloud there was only 
one instance; of the nimbus or rain cloud there were 28 instances, of 
which 7 were in January, 6 in February, and 5 in December, and only 
one instance from May to October ; of the cirrus there were 18 instances ; 
of the stratus 4 instances; of the cirro cumulus 84 instances; of the 
cumulus stratus 70 instances; of the cirro stratus 2 instances; and 
148 instances of cloudless skies, of which 27 were in July, 24 in August, 
and 21 in June, and only 2 in January. 

The largest fall of rain for the month in the year was 11:09 inches, 
in December, of which 3°32 inches fell on the 25th, 2°22 inches on the 
24th, and 2 inches on the 17th.- The next largest fall for the month was 
10°23 inches, in January, of which 2°71 inches fell on the 26th, and 1°75 inch 
on the 25th. No vain fell from May 31st till October 26th, making a 
period uf 147 consecutive days without rain. The total fall of rain for 
the year was 34°72 inches, being 9°49 inches above the average for 
32 years, viz, 1861 to 1892. The number of days on which rain fell 
was 68, being 13 more than the average. 


RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
TAKEN AT TIBERIAS IN THE YEAR 1891. 


By James GLAISHER, F.R.S. 


Tur numbers in column 1 of this table show the highest reading of the 
barometer in each month; the highest appear in the winter, and the lowest 
in the summer months; the maximum for the year was 317175 inches, in 
December, and the next in order 31°087 inches, in January. 

Incolumn 2 the lowest reading in each month is shown ; the minimum 
for the year was 30°309 inches, in July; and the next in order 30':324 
inches, in April. 

The range of readings in the year was 0°866 inch. The range in 
the morning observations was 0°837 inch, being 0°125 inch greater than 
the range at Jerusalem. 

The numbers in the 38rd column show the extreme range of readings 
in each month; the smallest was 0°277 inch, in August, and the next in 
order 0°278 inch, in September. The largest was 0°683 inch, in February, 
and the next in order 0°675 inch, in April. 

The numbers in columns 4 and 5 show the mean monthly reading of 
the barometer at 8 am. and 4 p.m.; and those in column 6 the lower 
reading at 4 p.m. than at 8a.m.; the smallest difference between these 
two readings was 0°041 inch, in January, and the next in order 0062 inch, 
in February ; the largest was 0°106 inch, in June, and the next in order 
0°096 inch, in April. In England in January the readings at 8 ‘am. 
and 4 p.m. are practically the same; in all other months the reading 
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at 4 p.m. is lower than at 8 am.; the greatest difference is in June, 
0°025 inch, The mean for the year at Tiberias was 0°082 inch, being 
four times greater than in England. 

The numbers in column 7 show the mean monthly pressure of the 
atmosphere; the highest was 30°830 inches, in December, and the next 
in order 30°795 inches, in January ; the lowest was 30°453 inches, in July, 
and the next in order 30°506 inches, in August. The mean for the year 
was 30°668 inches. 

The highest temperature of the air in each month is shown in coJumn 8. 
The first day in the year the temperature reached 90° was April 2nd ; 
and there were 8 other days in April when the temperature reached 
or exceeded 90° ; in May 17 days ; in June 27 days; inJuly, August, and 
September it reached or exceeded 90° on every day ; in October 23 days ; 
and in November 2 days; thus the temperature reached 90° on 170 days 
during the year. At Jerusalem the temperatare did not reach 90° till 
June 9th, and there were only 28 days in the year on which the tem- 
perature was so high as 90°. At Tiberias the temperature was 101° on 
April 30th, it reached or exceeded 100° in May on 4 days; in June on 
15 days; in July on 24 days; in August on 28 days ; in September on 
7 days; and in October on one day; thus on 80 days in the year the 
temperature reached or exceeded 100°. The highest temperature in the 
year at Tiberias was 110°, on June 9th; at Jerusalem the highest in the 
year was 97°, on June 10th and August 8th. 

The lowest temperature of the air in each month is shown in column 9, 
The lowest in the year was 41°, on both January 30th and December 26th. 
The next lowest was 42°°0, on February 5th, 25th, and 26th, and on 
December 25th ; and from February 27th till the 25th of December there 
was no temperature as low as 42°, the nearest approach being 45° on 
February 27th, and March Ist, 2nd, and 3rd.. At Jerusalem the lowest 
in the year was 30°°0, on the nights of February 25thand December 26th ; 
and there were 52 nights in the year when the temperature was as low 
or lower than 40°. 

- The yearly range of temperature was 69°'0; at Jerusalem it was 
67°'0. 

The range of temperature in each month is shown in column 10; and 
these numbers vary from 27° in February, to 49° in April. 

In column 11 the mean of all the high day temperatures in each 
month is shown. The lowest was 63°:4 in February, being 12°°9 higher 
than that at Jerusalem ; the next in order were 65°'7 in January, and 73°°9 
in March ; the highest was 101° in July, and the next in order were 100°°5 
in August, and 98°°4 in June. At Jerusalem the lowest were 50°°5 in 
February, 51°°2 in January, and 55°°4 in December; the highest were 
89°°6 in August, 86°°8 in July, and 86°°6 in June. The mean for the 
year at Tiberias was 85°°5 ; at Jerusalem it was 72°'1. 

In column 12 the mean of all the low night temperatures in each 
month is shown; the lowest was 46°°9 in February, the next in order 
were 49°°9 in January, and 52°°3 in March; the highest was 76°°9 in 
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August, and the next in order were 76°1 in July, and 73°7 in 
September. At Jerusalem the lowest were 38°°2 in February, 40°5 in 
January, and 42°3 in March; the highest were 66°°9 in August, 66°°0 
in July, and 62°4 in September. At Tiberias the yearly value was 
63°°0 ; at Jerusalem it was 53°°7. 

In column 13 the mean daily range of temperature is shown in each 
month ; the smallest was 15°°8 in January, and the next in order were 
16°°5 in February, and 21°°6 in both March and November ; the greatest 
was 27°°5 in June, and the next in order were 25°1 in April, and 24°-9 in 
July. At Jerusalem the smallest were 10°7 in January, 11°°0 in 
December, and 12°°3 in February. At Tiberias the mean daily range for 
the year was 22°°5 ; at Jerusalem it was 18°-4. 

The mean temperature of the air, as found from the maximum and 
minimum temperatures only, is shown in each month in column 14. The 
lowest was 55°2 in February, and the next in order were 57°°8 in 
January, and 63°°1 in March ; the highest was 88°°7 in August, and the 
next in order were 88°°6 in July, and 85°-4 in September. At Jerusalem 
the lowest temperatures were 44°°4 in February, 45°°9 in January, and 
49°°9 in December ; and the highest were 78°°2 in August, 76°°4 in July, 
and 73°°6 in September. At both Tiberias and Jerusalem the mean 
temperature increased month by month from the minimum in February 
to the maximum in August, then decreased mouth by month to the end 
of the year. At Tiberias the yearly value was 74°°3; at Jerusalem it 
was 62°°9. 

The numbers in the 15th and 16th columns are the mean readings of 
a dry and wet-bulb thermometer, taken daily at 8 am. If those in 
column 15 be compared with these in column 14, it will be seen that 
those in column 15 were a little higher in March and May, and a little 
lower in all other months. The mean for the year was 72°8, differing 
by 1°°5 from the mean of the year as determined by the use of the 
maximum and minimum thermometers ; should this be the ease in future: 
years, the mean temperature may be approximately determined by a 
single reading of the thermometers taken daily at 8 a.m. 

The numbers in the 17th column are the temperature of the dew 
point, or that temperature at which the air would be saturated by the 
quantity of vapour mixed with it ; the smallest difference between these 
numbers and those in column 15 was 6°'1 in January; from April to: 
November the smallest difference was 18°7 in April, and the largest, 
19°°3 in May. 

The numbers in column 18 show the elastic force of vapour, or the 
length of a column of mercury in inches. corresponding to the pressure 
of vapour; the smallest was 0°338 inch, in February, and the largest 
0°758 inch, in August. 

In column 19 the weight in grains of the water in a cubic foot of air 
is shown ; it was less than 4 grains in February, and as large as 8 grains 
in August. = 


In column 20 the additional quantity of water required to saturate a 
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cubic foot of air is shown ; it was as small as one grain in January, and 
as large as 5? grains in July. 

The numbers in column 21 show the degree of humidity of the air, 
saturation being represented by 100; the largest numbers appear from 
December to April, and the smallest from May to November, the smallest 
of all was 52 in May. 

The numbers in column 22 show the weight in grains of a cubic foot 
of air, under the mean atmospheric pressure, temperature, and humidity of 
the air; the largest numbers were in January and February, decreasing 
to the smallest in July and August, and then increasing to the end of 
the year. 

In columns 23 and 24 are the mean readings of a dry and wet-bulb 
thermometer taken daily at 4 p.m. By comparing the numbers in column 
15, with those in column 23, the increase of temperature from 8 a.m. to 
4 p.m. is shown ; in February and December the increase was only 5°°3, 
and in June was as much as 13°°2. 

In column 25 the temperature of the dew point at 4 p.m. is shown. 
By comparing these numbers with those in column 17, it will be seen that 
the temperature of the dew point in the months of January, February, 
March, November, and December was higher than that at 8 am. by 
2°-2, 1°°4, 2°°1, 0°°7, and 2°°8 respectively, and lower than at 8 a.m. in the 
remaining months. The numbers in this column are smaller than those 
in column 23 by 9°°8 in January, increasing to 35°3 in June, then 
decreasing to 10°6 in December; these differences between the tem- 
perature of the air and that of the dew point are very much larger than 
those at 8 a.m., in June and August it was more than twice as large. 

Frequently in the months from May to August, and on one day in 
October, at 4 p.m., the reading of the dry-bulb thermometer exceeded that 
of the wet by 25° or more, and the temperature of the dew point was 
from 41° to 55° lower than the temperature of the air, as shown by the 
following table :— 
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| 
Reading of emer (pic sg 
Month and Day. of the Thee Porat 
Dry. Wet. Der Bounts below Dry. 
| 
° ° ° ° 

April 80 50 ae 99 -0 730 57 °9 41-1 
May 2. ae wel 9030 71-0 54°38 | 44-2 
3 a 45 99-0 70-0 53°2 45°8 

4, SE oe 990 70°0 53 °2 45 °8 

Sit eee 990 67-0 48 *4 50°6 

6 BC Sei 96 °0 70°0 54°7 41°3 

19 Se Ne 95 °0 70°0 55°0 40°0 

June 8 $6 oe LO meO) 75 °0 58:0 49-0 
Cae eH AT <0 71:0 BLO Ae 185 

10 105 °0 76°0 60°3 44 °7 

ik ; 102 °0 74°0 58°3 43 °7 

21 ee LOREO, 75°0 60°2 40'S 

22 101 °0 75°0 60°2 49 °8 

23 101 °0 75 °0 60°2 40°8 
July 12 101°0 72:0 55°5 45 °5 
13 | 103°0 7ASO 53 °1 49 °9 

14 | 105°0 71:0 52°6 52 °4 

15 4 103 0 75-0 59°3 43 *7 

Aug. 38 102-0 76:0 61°4 40 °6 
6 1 elO2Z=O | 72°0 55°2 46°8 

7 -| 102°0 750 59 °9 42:1 

8 | 104 °0 75:0 59 ‘1 44°9 

Oct. 22 93 °0 67 °0 51 °1 41°9 

| 


Tn column 26 the elastic force of vapour is shown, and by comparing 
the values with those in the same month at 8 a.m., we find that in April 
it was smaller at 4 p.m. by 0011 inch, increasing to 0°158 inch smaller in 
August, and larger than at 8 a.m. in the months of January, February, 
March, November, and December. 

In column 27 the amount of water in a cubic foot of air is shown, and 
the amount was less than at 8 am. in every month from April to 
October. 

In column 28 the amount of water required to saturate a cubic foot of 
air was as large as 12 grains in June, 11°9 grains in August, and 11:3 
grains in July ; and smaller than 2 grains in both January and February. 

In column 29 the degree of humidity is shown; the driest months 
were from May to August, the value for these months varying from 31 
in June to 36 in May. : 

In column 30 the weight of a cubic foot of air is shown ; the smallest 
was 504 grains in August, and the largest 547 grains in February. 

In column 31 are given the number of days of rain in each month ; 
the largest was 16 in December. The total number in the year was 64. 
At Jerusalem rain fell on 68 days. %, 

In column 32 the monthly fall of rain is given. The heaviest fall of 
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rain on one day in the months from January to April was 2°53 inches, on 
January 25th ; and the next in order was 1:06 inch on February 27th. 
No rain fell from May 30th till October 26th, making a period of 
148 consecutive days without rain ; the fall of rain on December 25th was 
115 inch. The heaviest monthly fallin the year was January, 7°72 inches, 
and the next in order December, 5°50 inches. The total fall of rain for the 
year was 22°57 inches. At Jerusalem the total fall for the year was 
34°72 inches. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tur ANNUAL GENERAL Mezetine of the Fund will be held on Tuesday, the 
14th day of July, at 4 p.m., at the Royal Institution, Albemarle Street, W. 
Lord Amherst of Hackney will preside, and the meeting will be addressed 
by : — Major-General Sir Charles Wilson, K.C.B., R.E.; Lieut.-Colonel 
Watson, C.M.G., R.E.; The Rev. William Wright, D.D.; and others. 
Early application for tickets of admission should be made to the Acting 
Secretary. 


The Committee deeply regret that as Dr. Bliss and Mr. Dickie were 
returning one evening to their camp an attack was made upon them, and 
Mr. Dickie received a stab in the shoulder, and had bis arm broken. He was 
doing well when the last accounts were despatched, and, it is hoped, will soon 
recover. Dr. Bliss himself escaped injury. 


Herr von Schick’s elaborate report on the Church of the Ascension, the 
publication of which has been delayed owing to want of space, is in the 
printer’s hands, and will appear in the October number of the Quarterly 
Statement. 


Herr von Schick reports that, owing to the exceptionally heavy fall of rain 
during the past season, much water accumulated in the Birket es Sultan, and 


unfortunately a youth from Silwan and two Jewish boys were accidently 
drowned in it. 


Dr. Post’s important work on the “ Flora of Syria” is in the press, and will 
probably be published towards the end of the year. It is the fruit of more 
than twenty years’ laborious study and investigation, and will supply a want 
long felt by travellers and others interested in the botany of Palestine and 
Syria. 

o) 
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Dr. H. B. Waterman, Hon. Sec. for the Western States of North America, 
has been engaged to give six weeks’ daily lectures upon the large Model of 
Palestine built upon the shore of Lake Chautauqua, in the State of New York. 


THE STRIOTEST ECONOMY IS EMPLOYED IN CARRYING ON THE EXCAVATIONS 
AT JERUSALEM, BUT THE EXPENSES ARE NECESSARILY GREAT, AND THERE IS 
VERY URGENT NEED OF FUNDS IN ORDER THAT THE WORK MAY BE CONTINUED 
WHILST THE OPPORTUNITY LASTS. 


The Rev. Theodore E. Dowling reports that the Fifth Annual Course of 
Evening Lectures, under the auspices of the Jerusalem Association, was 
delivered ou Saturdays during February and March in the Grand New Hotel 
and Howard’s Hotel, Jerusalem. A fair attendance of tourists was thus 
secured, and the managers of both hotels heartily co-operated. 

Mr. Ellis opened the course with a thoughtfully-written paper, illustrated 
by two diagrams, on “The South Wall of Jerusalem.” The Rev. C. T. Wilson 
interested his small, though select, audience with his personal experiences of 
“The Fellahin.” At the request of Bishop Blyth this lecture was repeated in 
the Bishop’s drawing-room. Dr. Wheeler, always ready to help, delivered the 
third lecture on ‘‘ The Jews in Jerusalem.”’ Through the kindness of Mr. Lunn 
the Rev. Dr. Cunningham Geikie became responsible for the fourth lecture on 
‘“Glimpses of Palestine in the Past.” The Jerusalem Association is indebted 
to the Messrs. Perowne for generous contributions on behalf of special lectures 
delivered to their travelling tourists. Dr, Bliss, on successive Saturdays, spoke 
on “ Recent Excavations” and “ The Mounds of Palestine.’’ At the concluding 
lecture Dr. Chaplin presided, and his encouraging remarks were appreciated. 

The collections this year were larger than on any previous occasion, and 
realised 1607°20 piastres. 


Tourists are cordially invited to visit the Loan Collection of “ Antiques” 
in the JERUSALEM AssooraTion Room of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
opposite the Tower of David. Hours: 8 to 12, and 2 to 6. Maps of 
Palestine and Palestine Exploration Fund publications are kept for sale. 
Necessary information will be gladly given by the Rev. Theodore E. Dowling, 
Hon. See. 


The Committee have to acknowledge with thanks the following donations to 
the Library of the Fund :— 

“A Pilgrimage to Palestine, 1893-4.” By Rev. James Smith, D.D. From 
the Author. 

“Etudes d’Archéologie Orientale,” tome ii, livraisons 6-11. From the 
Author, Professor Clermont-Ganneau. 

“Die Stiftshtitte der Tempel in Jerusalem und der Tempelplatz der 
Jetztzeit.” By Conrad Schick. From the Author. 
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The Committee will be glad to receive donations of Books to the Library 
of the Fund, which already contains many works of great value relating to 
Palestine and other Bible Lands. A catalogue of Books in the Library is 
published in the July Quarterly Statement, 1893. 


The following have kindly consented to act as Honorary Local Secre- 
taries :— 


Abergavenny.—Rev. Fred W. G. Whitfield, Vicar of 
Ramsgate—Rev. F. W. Carpenter, Harley Villa, Edith Road, in succession 
to the Rev. Charles Harris, removed to Appledore, Ashford. 


Mr. George Armstrong’s Raised Map of Palestine is on view at the office 
of the Fund. A circular giving full particulars about it will be sent on appli- 
cation to the Secretary. 


The second edition of the new Collotype Print or Photo-relief from a 
specially prepared copy of the Raised Map of Palestine is sold out. A 
third edition has been prepared. Price to subscribers, 2s. 3d.; non-subscribers, 
3s. 3d., post free. 

The print is on thin paper, measuring 20 inches by 283 inches. 


It having again been reported to the Executive Committee of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund that certain book hawkers are representing themselves as 
agents of the Society, the Committee have to caution subscribers and the public 
that they have no book hawkers of any sort or kind in their employ, and that 
NONE OF THEIR WORKS ARE SOLD BY ANY ITINERANT AGENTS. 


The museum of the Fund, at 24, Hanover Square, is now open to subscribers 
between the hours of 10 a.m. and 5 p.m., every week-day except Saturdays, 
when it closes at 2 p.m. 


It may be well to mention that plans and photographs alluded to in the 
reports from Jerusalem and elsewhere cannot all be published, but all are 
preserved in the offices of the Fund, where they may be seen by subscribers. 


The first portion of M. Clermont-Ganneau’s work, “ Archeological 
Researches in Palestine,” is now ready, and being sent to subscribers. 


Memo. for Subscribers to the Survey of Palestine.—In the original pro- 
gramme it was intended that the “‘ Archeological Researches” of M. Clermont- 
Garneau should be published in one volume, but the work increased so much 
since its commencement that the Committee found it necessary to arrange for 
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the publication of the whole in two volumes. Vol. II has been published in 
advance for the reasons stated in the prefatory note. 

Vol. I treats of Jerusalem and neighbourhood, is well forward, and, wlien 
ready, will be sent out to the first 250 Subscribers. There will be no increase 
in the price of the work to Subscribers. 


A third and revised edition of “Syrian Stone Lore,’ by Lieut.-Colonel 
Conder, R.E., is in the press, and will be ready shortly. 


An important work by Lieut.-Colonel Conder, R.E., entitled, ‘“ The 
Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem’’--1099 to 1292 A.D.—and describing the 
condition of Palestine under the Crusaders, is in the press. It is based 
on the chronicles and contemporary accounts, both Christian and Moslem, 
and on the information collected during the progress of the Survey, with 
descriptions of the scenes of the important events, and other information 
not to be found in previous histories of the Crusades. The whole will form an 
octavo volume of about 400 pages. 


The ‘Trish Times” of the 15th April, referring to the work of the Fund, 
remarks : ‘It would be impossible in a passing word to describe all the curious 
discoveries that have been made upon this ancient and sacred site. Every day 
adds to them, and it is a hard task for expert scholars to weigh, expound, and 
apportion their importance. The Palestine Exploration Fund Committee have 
never published a more important Quarterly Statement. Vhe archeological 
results obtained are in rich proportion to the sums that have been expended, 
and surely this is a time when the objects of the body should fully and 
‘generously be supported. No one can tell how long the privileges now enjoyed 
may last, and it is the duty of the whole Christian community to make the 
most of them. Any day a great discovery may be made transcending in 
consequence any that has previously been achieved. The old history of 
Jerusalem lies deep buried beneath the modern surface, and to reach it there 
must be deep digging. The work is necessarily costly but it 1s worth the 
doing.” 


Since the last Quarterly Statement was issued the Palestine Pilgrims’ Text 
Society have published the following :— 

Part 14 of Book III of Marino Sanuto’s “Secrets for True Crusaders to Help 
Them to Recover the Holy Land, a.p. 1321.” Translated by Aubrey 
Stewart, M.A. Geographical notes by Lieut.-Colonel Conder, R.E., with 
three maps. 

“Burchard of Mount Sion (1280 ap.).” Translated from the original 
Latin by Aubrey Stewart, M.A. With geographical notes by Lieut.- 
Colonel Conder. 

“Jacques de Vitry (1180 a.p.).’ Part of the Abbreviated History of 
Jerusalem. Translated from the original Latin by Aubrey Stewart, 
M.A. we 


To be followed by Bohaeddin’s “ Life of Saladin,” which is now in the press. 
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A complete set of the Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Translations in 12 volumes, 
bound in cloth ; price, £10 10s. 


Branch Associations of the Bible Society, aJl Sunday Schools within 
the Sunday School Institute, the Sunday School Union, and the Wesleyan 
Sunday School Institute, will please observe that by a special Resolution of the 
Committee they will henceforth be treated as subscribers and be allowed to pur- 
chase the books and maps (by application only to the Secretary) at reduced price. 


The income of the Society, from March 24th to June 22nd, 1896, 
was—from annual subscriptions and donations, including Local Societies, 
£270 18s. ld.; from all sources—£510 1s. 5d. The expenditure during the 
same period was £641 7s. 6d. On June 23rd the balance in the Bank was 
£226 2s. 1d. The excavations at Jerusalem cost not less than £100 per month. 


Subscribers are requested to note that the following cases for binding, 
casts, and slides can be had by application to the Assistant Secretary at the 
Office of the Fund :— : 

Cases for binding Herr Schumacher’s “‘ Jaulan,” 1s. each. 

Cases for binding the Quarterly Statement, in green or chocolate, 1s. each, 

Cases for binding “ Abila,’’ “Pella,” and “’Ajlin’’ in one volume, 
1s. each. 

Casts of the Tablet, with Cuneiform Inscription, found at Tell el Hesy, 
at a depth of 35 feet, in May, 1892, by Dr. Bliss, Explorer to the Fund. 
It belongs to the general diplomatic correspondence carried on between 
Amenhotep III and IV and their agents in various Palestinian towns. Price 
2s. 6d. each. 

Casts of the Ancient Hebrew Weight brought by Dr. Chaplin from Samaria, 
price 2s. 6d. each. 

Casts of an Inscribed Weight or Bead from Palestine, forwarded by Professor 
Wright, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A., price 1s. each. 

Lantern slides of the Raised Map, the Sidon Sarcophagi, and of the Bible 
places mentioned in the catalogue of photos and special list of slides. 


In order to make up complete sets of the Quarterly Statement the 
Committee will be very glad to receive any of the back numbers. 


While desiring to give publicity to proposed identifications and other 
theories advanced by officers of the Fund and contributors to the pages of the 
Quarterly Statement, the Committee wish it to be distinctly understood that by 
publishing them in the Quarterly Statement they neither sanction nor adopt 
them, 


Subscribers who do not receive the Quarterly Statement regularly are asked 
to send a note to the Secretary. Great care is taken to forward each number 
to all who are entitled to receive it, but changes of address and other causes 
give rise occasionally to omissions. 
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The authorised lecturers for the Society are— 


AMERICA. 


Professor Theodore F. Wright, Ph.D., 42, Quincy Street, Cambridge, 
Mass., Honorary General Secretary of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
for the United States. His subjects are as follows :— 

(1) The Building of Jerusalem. 
(2) The Overthrow of Jerusalem. 
(3) The Progress of the Palestine Exploration. 


ENGLAND. 


The Rev. Thomas Harrison, F.R.G.S., The Vicarage, Appledore, Ashford, 
Kent. His subjects are as follows :— 


(1) Research and Discovery in the Holy Land. 

(2) Bible Scenes in the Light of Modern Science. 

(3) The Survey of Eastern Palestine. 

(4) In the Track of the Israelites from Egypt to Canaan. 

(5) The Jordan Valley, the Dead Sea, and the Cities of the Plain. 

(6) The Recovery of Jerusalem—(Excavations in 1894). 

(7) Lhe Recovery of Lachish and the Hebrew Conquest of Palestine. 

(8) Archeological Illustrations of the Bible. (Specially adapted for 
Sunday School Teachers). 


N.B.—AIl these Lectures are illustrated by specially prepared lantern slides. 


The Rey. Charles Harris, M.A., F.R.G.S., Appledore, Ashford, Kent. (All 
Lectures illustrated by lantern slides). His subjects are as follows :— 


(1) Modern Discoveries in Palestine. 

(2) Stories in Stone; or, New Light on the Old Testament. 

(3) Underground Jerusalem ; or, With the Explorer in 1895. 

Bible Stories from the Monuments, or Old Testament History 

in the Light of Modern Research :— 

(4) a. The Story of Joseph; or, Life in Ancient Hgypt. 

(5) B. The Story of Moses; or, Through the Desert to the Promised 
Land. 

(6) o. Lhe Story of Joshua; or, The Buried City of Lachish. 

(7) vp. The Story of Sennacherib ; or Scenes of Assyrian Warfare. 

(8) un. The Story of the Hittites; or, A Lost Nation Found. 


ScorTnaND. 


Tre Rev. J. R. Macpherson, B.D., Kinnaird Manse, Inchture, N.B. His 
subjects are as follows :— 


(1) Excavations in Jerusalem, 1868-70, 1894-5. 

(2) Lachish, a Mound of Buried Cities; with Comparative Illustra- 
tions from some Egyptian Tells. 

(8) Recent Discoveries in Palestine—Lachish and Jerusalem. 

(4) Exploration in Judea. 

(5) Galilee and Samaria. 
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(6) Palestine in the Footsteps of our Lord. 

(7) Mount Sinai and the Desert of the Wanderings. 

(8) Palestine—its People, its Customs, and its Ruins. (Lecture for 
Children.) 


All illustrated with specially prepared lime-light lantern views. 


The Rev. James Smith, B.D., St. George’s-in-the-West Parish, Aberdeen. 
His subjects are as follows :— ; 


(1) Lhe Palestine Exploration Fund. 
(2) A Pilgrimage to Palestine. 

(3) Jerusalem—Ancient and Modern. 
(4) Lhe Temple Area, as it now is. 

(5) The Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
(6) A Visit to Bethlehem and Hebron. 
(7) Jericho, Jordan, and the Dead Sea. 


The Rev. W. Burnet Thomson, Galashiels, N.B. His subjects are as 
follows :— 
(1) The City of the Great King ; or Jerusalem and the Explorer. 
(2) The Temple, the Sepulchre, and Calvary. 
(8) Southern Palestine. 
(4) Jerusalem to Damascus. 
(5) Palestine and Jesus Christ (for children). 
(6) The Bible and the Monuments. Discoveries in Ancient Land. 


All illustrated with lantern slides. 
WALES. 


The Rev. J. Llewelyn Thomas, M.A., Aberpergwm, Glynneath, South 
Wales. His subjects are as follows :— 


(1) Explorations in Judea. 

(2) Research and Discovery in Samaria and Galilee. 

(3) In Bible Lands; a Narrative of Personal Experiences. 
(4) Lhe Reconstruction of Jerusalem. 

(5) Problems of Palestine. 


Application for Lectures may be either addressed to the Secretary, 
24, Hanover Square, W., or sent to the address of the Lecturers. 


NINTH REPORT OF THE EXCAVATIONS AT 
JERUSALEM. 


By F. J. Buiss, Ph.D. 


Ir is my sad duty to begin this report with a chronicle of death. On 
March 29th our foreman, Yusif Abu Selim Khazin, died of pneumonia, 
after a week’s illness. He was carried to the grave by our own workmen, 
and lies buried in the Protestant cemetery in Mount Zion, within a few 
yards of the spot where he had so faithfully superintended our excava- 
tions. Hardly had we begun to realise our great loss when another blow 
fell, On April 16th I had invited our Commissioner, Ibrahim Effendi, 
to meet at lunch, in our camp, Dr. Chaplin and other guests. We waited 
some time, and then sat down without him. In a few minutes came a 
messenger announcing that he had been found dead in his bed that 
morning. The doctor pronounced it aneurism of the heart. Only the 
day before he had been to the camp, in the best of spirits and apparently 
in good health. He had spent the evening with his family and had 
retired without complaining of any illness. He was buried in the 
cemetery outside St. Stephen’s Gate. 

Ibrahim Effendi was « member of that noble family of the Khaldi, 
who have lived in Jerusalem since the days of Khalia, their great 
ancestor. He was not much over fifty years of age, and for six years was 
Imperial Commissioner for the work of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
At Tell-el-Hesy, by his wise and firm way in dealing with the Arabs 
during Dr. Petrie’s season of work, he made it possible for us to live in 
the wilderness as safely as we might at home. Thrown together for 
companionship, we became warm friends, and I learned his character 
intimately. Its key-note was nobility. So great was his generosity that 
he usually gave away all he had. As to his scrupulous honesty, no one 
dared to question it. He was so frank that he always spoke out his 
opinion without regard of consequences. His mind was active and alert 
after new knowledge, Mingled with his interest in the excavations I 
think there was a regret that his lack of training in the subject prevented 
his seeing their full historical bearing. And yet the amount of miscel- 
laneous information he had gathered from his wide intercourse with men 
was wonderful. Many a knotty problem of history and theology have 
we discussed together in our tents. His individuality, however, came 
out best in his practical philosophy of life, expressed in brief, witty 
sayings, quite impromptu, which have become recognised proverbs among 
my family and friends who understand the Arabic. Unfortunately, 
these epigrams necessarily lose much by translation. As a raconteur I 
have never known his equal, and his stock of stories was inexhaustible. 
He understood the dramatic possibilities of an anecdote, knew when to go 
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into detail and when to stop. His personal bearing was dignified but 
charming, and I have known him to go out of his way to do a simple act 
of kindness. 

As to his connection with our work, I have dwelt upon this so often 
in former reports that I need hardly say here that in him the Fund has 
lost a warm and valuable friend. This attitude he consistently main- 
tained with a perfect loyalty to his Imperial Master. In large measure 
is it due to him that our work has gone so smoothly in Jerusalem. The 
trip across the Jordan could not have been accomplished successfully 
without him. He insisted on accompanying me on every detour to visit 
ruins, no matter how fatigued he might be. And while ready to assist 
in every way in the general work, he never attempted to enter into 
matters that belonged to my department. It was a great satisfaction, 
both to his family and to me, that Shauket Effendi, his son, has been 
nominated as his successor. 

The name of Yusif Abu Selim is well known to readers of the 
Quarterly, He came from that sturdy Lebanon stock (I do not know 
whether to call it peasant or yeoman) that has produced most of the 
Syrians who are now taking so prominent a part in Egypt and elsewhere, 
as physicians, editors, lawyers, &c. Unfortunately for him, he had not 
the advantage of a thorough early education. For almost 20 years he 
was associated with my family. My late brother-in-law, the Rev. Gerald 
Fitzgerald Dale, of Zahleh, and the Rev. M. March, now of Tripoli, 
Syria, always felt that Yusif was a man to rely upon. Whatever he 
put his hand to he did well. He served these missionaries variously as 
cook, colporteur, school steward, and teacher. At times he would preach. 
When I was appointed to the work of the Fund, my first thought was 
that Yusif was the man to help me. And for five years he has been my 
helper in many ways. In managing the workmen he combined firmness 
with kindness, with the result of getting the very best out of them. He 
was strictly impartial, and I have heard him say: “I would dismiss my 
own brother if his work were not up to the mark.” He was known to all 
the people of Siloam, where, as a peace-maker, he was the best possible 
missionary, and after a long, hard day of work, he would sometimes 
spend an hour with a sick man. With the landowners he showed tact 
and diplomacy, always leaving them good-natured when the bargain was 
closed. “ Abu Selim is a magician,” said one of them, ‘‘one can’t resist 
him.” In the organisation of an expedition he was in his element, showing 
true economy. But the quality of peculiar value to us was his remarkable 
archeological instinct. Several times his quick observation picked up a 
lost clue, or explained the connection of bits of walling, before I had 
made anything out of the matter. He was almost too fertile in theories, 
but I encouraged this tendency, for out of a dozen of his suggestions one 
would prove valuable. In the work of mining he was daring, and 
inspired confidence in a timid workman, just by the reassuring sound of 
his voice. He much preferred to avoid the use of frames unless they 
were absolutely necessary, as their fitting in took so much time, but he 
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never had an accident. His eye was almost unerring. When, at the end 
of a long twisting tunnel the air had become so bad that it was necessary 
for us to open a new shaft from above, with no aid but a tape and his 
eye he would pick out the spot immediately above, verifying it by 
pounding the ground and getting the men in the tunnel to do the same. 
Our angles, taken carefully below and above, would bring us to the same 
place, much to his quiet triumph. 

During my illness his devotion to me was that of afriend. He knew 
that he possessed our full confidence, and it was his pride to endeavour to 
deserve it in the smallest particulars. With all his cleverness he was 
always respectful, always modest. His piety was simple and genuine, 
and the manner in which he tried to live up to his standards commanded 
respect. Mr. Dickie and I like to think of him as we saw him in his 
own Lebanon home last winter, surrounded by his wife and children 
--as neat a home and as well brought-up children as could be found 
anywhere. 

To replace such a man is impossible, but it is pleasant to report that 
whereas the son of Ibraham Effendi is with us to carry on his father’s 
excellent traditions, so one who was like a son to Abu Selim, Yusif, our 
former cook, who for five years has been observing all his ways, and 
during off-hours has been taking an interest in the excavations, has been 
chosen as the most available foreman. ° 

In speaking of Ibrahim Effendi and Abu Selim I may have appeared 
to use extravagant language, but the fact of the matter is that each in 
his way was a man uniquely well fitted for his position. Over and over 
again have I been congratulated on my association with these men by 
those best fitted to know what they were saying. 

This report must chiefly concern itself with the late wall surrounding 
the summit of the western hill. This wall has been described as far as 
the point A, where I said it gave signs of turning eastwards, at the road, 
to enter the ground of the Augustinians. Inside these grounds the Superior, 
Pere Gelmer-Durand, had observed remains of a wall at various points, 
but had not determined their connection. With his cordial consent I 
began to trace the wall in this property. In our very first shaft at B the 
wall was found and traced for some 16 feet, when it became much worn 
away. At C it had been seen before, and we verified its continuation for 
some 30 feet. A little further east Pére Gelmer had supposed there 
was a tower as he had come across a mass of masonry, but neither its 
faces nor its junction with the wall had been determined. At D we found 
the interior angle it makes with the wall, into which it was bonded. In 
the western side of the tower we found the mouth of a cistern or birkeb, 
the greater part of which was outside. It had probably been vaulted 
once. Most of this western side, DE, was destroyed, but enough was left 
to determine the line. The face, EF, is 44 feet in length. The corner, E, 
is wanting, but beyond this the lowest course remains for about 15 feet in 
length, when an interruption occurs. The corner stone at F, howevex, is 
still mm situ. Where the break occurs we found a pavement set on the 
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rock, evidently older than the tower which had been built over it. The 
corner-stone, F, stands on a scarp, 9 feet 6 inches high, which runs north- 
ward, being 12 inches high at G, At G, however, the east face of the 
tower does not stand on the scarp but is built up against it, being 3 feet 
out. This suggests that the scarp is older, and this is further proved 
by the fact that the scarp runs on north, the wall, GI, butting up against 
it, ar, to speak more strictly, the wall, GI, joins the wall, FG, 3 feet out 
from the scarp. At G, ten courses of the wall, GL, still remain standing. 
At H there are six courses. At I the wall runs out, as the rock is very 
near the surface. The proprietors informed us that while searching for 
stones to build up terraces they had removed a mass of masonry at O, and. 
another at J, both appearing to point north. The masonry at O was 
without mortar. We trenched considerably about the point, J, but we 
found nothing, the rock being only 7 feet below the surface. It seems 
probable that the wall turned north-east at J to joina ruined tower, which 
stands still exposed just below the modern Burj el Kebrit on the present 
city wall. This tower is similar in masonry to the two towers on the wall 
we are tracing. Signs of masonry have been found north of J, and we 
propose to trench the ground near K in hopes of finding the continuation 
of our wall, which, if it was built to enclose the summit of the western 
hill, would naturally run to Burj el Kebrit. As it is, we have traced 
the course of the wall for 650 feet. 

The part of this wall traced this season from B to I resembles in 
every way the portion discovered in my last report. It always rests on 
the rock but usually stands to a considerable height, its summit being 
buried under only from 3 to 6 feet of soil. The thickness of the part 
excavated last month varied from 9 to 13 feet. At B we find the breadth 
on the rock to be 13 feet, but the foundations are stepped out, leaving the 
upper part narrower. At C the facing stones are gone, but there still 
remains a thickness of 7 feet. At H and [I the inside face has been 
evidently robbed, leaving a thickness of from 7 to 8 feet. The masonry 
consists of roughly squared rubble set in weak, black lime, the courses 
ranging from 11 to 14 inches, and the stones averaging 15 inches in length. 

We noticed in our last report that whereas the wall consisted of rough 
rubble, the tower near B.M. 2479 was built of well-dressed masonry 
down to the rock. This peculiarity is repeated in tower DEFG. Only 
the lowest course remains of the face EG, but the character of the 
masonry could be studied from many stones fallen outside. They 
resemble the stones of the other tower, of which some are plain-faced, 
others maargined with flat projections. Many of them show the fine 
diagonal comb-pick dressing peculiar to Crusading work. They average 
about 22 inches in height. The course i situ follows the level of the 
rock, which is partly sloping ; where it is level, the stones are 33 inches 
high, and average 19 inches in breadth. One has certainly been re-used, 
as it has a boltel-moulding worked on the angle. They are well-squared 
and jointed and set in fine lime. 

North of C, Pére Gelmer found a Roman atrium, the south part of 
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which has evidently been destroyed to make place for the wall. We 
tore the wall to pieces at B in hopes of finding old ornamental material 
re-used, but nothing except fragments of arched stones appeared. The 
bit of Gothic zigzag moulding built in the wall-foundations at N has 
been sketched by Mr. Dickie, but as his right arm has unfortunately 
been broken, the drawing must wait till the next report. 

We have noticed that the east face of the tower made use of part of a 
previously-hewn scarp. This scarp, FGP, is about 100 feet long, and 
averages 10 feet in height. It is roughly and unevenly worked. It has 
not been traced further north than P, but if it continues it must turn to 
the east, as a rock-hewn cistern stands in the way of an immediate north- 
ward direction. We have not yet determined what becomes of it 
immediately beyond F. At this point it is about 9 feet high, and an 
angle has been cut back a few feet to give a good corner to the tower, but 
between E and the pavement the rock is found level for 11 feet south of 
the tower ; hence the scarp does not run in the line FE. Finding work 
somewhat difficult at F we sunk a shaft at L and drove tunnels east and 
west for 40 feet, but found no scarp. Henee, if it continues beyond F it 
must have greatly changed its direction. There are many scarps on this 
western hill and I am inclined to think that this one has no especial 
significance, but we shall make the matter sure by working southward 
from the point F. 

The pavement at P was described by Mr. Schick in the Statement for 
January, 1894, p. 18. It is 18 feet broad, and 50 feet of its length are 
seen. The paving stones vary in size, the largest being 6 feet by 4 feet, 
and the smallest I noticed is 29 inches by 18 inches. On the west side 
runs a coping 10 inches high. It slopes very gently to the north. Mr. 
Schick thought it was an open place or piazza, as the scarp appeared to 
stand in the way of its being a street continuing further south. But 
further work done here by the Augustinians showed how the difficulty 
of the scarp was overcome. The scarp had been cut back to form parts 
of cisterns, the east side being formed by a wall, 3 feet from the scarp, 
and the flagging stones spanned the distance between the top of the 
scarp and the wall. When the cistern cuttings had reached the top of 
the scarp the pavement was carried upon arches. That it represents an 
ancient street is made probable by the finding of four bits of pavement 
in line with it. The portion at F, over which the tower was built, has 
been mentioned before. The flagstones correspond in appearance to the 
smaller ones found at P. Here 12 feet of breadth were seen. While 
searching for a scarp at L, another bit was found. At this point part of 
the pavement was made by levelling the rock, as was noticed by Mr. 
Schick, at P. A similar coping was observed, but on the east side. The 
street may have been 12 feet wide at this point. In our work last winter, 
at M, we found a similar pavement, as described in my last report, p. 110. 
At this point it was 4 feet from the rock, but under it were two floorings 
of white tesseree. We shall follow the pavement at L, both north amd 
south, and endeavour to ascertain whether the parts at P, F, and M 
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belong to the same street. Unfortunately a continuation south of the 
line PM to the line of the city wall would strike this at a point west of 
the Jewish Cemetery, where we found it ruined down to its rough 
foundations ; hence there is little hope of its leading us to a gate. 

In our work at B we again came across the drain which we had 
struck several times further south. 

As a good part of our work this season has been taken up in the 
following of clues, which we are still pursuing, I must leave other details 
for the next report. It will be remembered that near the Pool of Siloam 
we have two walls, one crossing the valley, thus including the pool in the 
city, and the other branching off from it, before it crosses the valley and 
running north-west. On the plan in the Quarterly for October, 1895, it may 
be seen as far as the point T. One hundred feet from T is an exposed 
scarp. This we have followed north-west for 250 feet, partly by an open 
trench, partly in a tunnel to a point opposite the real Pool of Siloam. This 
scarp is well worked, and at one point was found to be 17 feet high. No 
wall was found upon it, but we shall work back under the road to determine 
whether it runs to the point T, where the wall, LT, was last seen. 

We have already begun one ofa series of shafts across the Tyropoeon 
Valley north of the Pool of Siloam, to ascertain its true depth. This 
shaft is now about 40 feet deep, but we have not reached the bottom. 
Considerable work has also been done on Ophel, west of the Virgin’s 
Fountain, near the top of the slope. At this point Dr. Guthrie found 
traces of a wall. We were led to work here by the fact that the pro- 
prietors were digging for stones and removing stones in situ. We traced 
a scarp for some distance, and since our work it has been blasted away. 
Incidentally remains of baths werefound. Full measurements were taken, 
but as we expect to reach this place again in the course of our tracing the 
wall up Ophel, the description is reserved for a later report, as the account 
of detached remains is apt to be confusing. 

The season has been unfortunate in the loss of time. Owing to 
various causes—death, an unusually late wet season, and a month’s 
waiting for the arrival of the Permit tv continue the excavations—we 
have done less than half a season’s work. It has, however, been good 
work, as the men are loyal to Abu Selim’s memory and take to their new 
young foreman. Our camp is pitched just outside the line BD in the 
Augustinian land. Having captured a city wall it seemed quite fitting 
that we should encamp within it. 


JERUSALEM, June 8th, 1896. 
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1. Veronica’s House. 


Sincs the middle of the fifteenth century this has been shown in the 
modern Via Dolorosa (on the Ordnance Survey Plan 5,55 “Tarik es 
Sarai,” at the place where the word “‘ Via” stands). Felix Fabri, a.p. 1484, 
says when going eastwards from the neighbourhood of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre: “As we went down the hill, we came to the place of 
Veronica, who is said to have been the woman healed by privily touching 
the hem of the Lord’s garments .... some say that this woman was 
Martha ; but Eusebius says that she who was healed by the Lord was 
Veronica,! a matron of especial piety and modesty..... This woman, 
together with her kerchief, was brought to Rome at the command of 
Tiberius Cesar, who was stricken down by a heavy sickness, of which, as 
soon as he had seen that sainted woman, and touched the image, he was 
healed.” She remained at Rome till her death, ‘“‘and by will left the 
image itself imprinted upon the linen cloth to the Pope, and it is at the 
present day in the Church of St. Peter. I saw this ‘ Veronica’ at Rome 
on Ascension Day, 1476.” To this I may add, that in our modern time 
@ traveller told me that he had seen this handkerchief at Rome. Fabri 


goes on to say i “So we viewed this house in a cheerful spirit .... we 
kissed the door and received indulgences .... Some time after we 


were admitted into that house by the Saracen who dwells therein ” 
(Pal. Pil. Text Soe. trans., i, 443-4). 

Fabri speaks of the locality as a well-known site; so that the tradition 
of it may go back to the early Christian time, although it is not mentioned 
anywhere, as far as I know, in earlier times. After Fabri, it was always 
one and the same house. Zuallart remarks that there were two arches 
crossing the street, and I may say that the one which is resting on the 
one side of the wall of Veronica’s house is a very ancient one. The 
pilgrims recognised the house by some steps, which were there till 
recently, when they were removed for the restoration of the house. Jn 
A.b. 1586 Quaresimus describes the house as wanting repairs, and 12 years 
later, according to Cotovias, the walls were repaired, so that 48 years 
later Surius (448) could speak of new walls, with a double stairway of 
four steps. ‘The traces of these steps I saw before any restoration wa 
done. Richter, in 1815, speaks of a new house, which was certainly the 
same built a few hundred years before, and coming down to our days. 


1 Some think it was Berenice, the widow of Aristobulus, who came after- 
wards to Rome accusing Pilate for his crimes, but if so, then the road our Lord 
had to go with the cross was quite another one, passing the palace of the 
Hasmonean princes, which was situated west, opposite the Temple. I may add 
that the name Veronica, with Vera icon=“‘the true picture,’ was used as a 
quibble in words. 
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The upper part of the house was built like nearly all the houses of 
Jerusalem after the Crusaders’ time, but the lower part was much more 
ancient, as the excavations proved. During many centuries it was 
believed that a church had stood here, although they could not mention 
any traces of such. 

The recent excavations brought to light very old masonry, some very 
large stones, and showed the rock to be near the surface, but the chief 
part was a place about 13 metres long, 6 metres wide, and from 3 to 4 
metres high; 12 low, or depressed, arches of hewn stones crossed it, 
leaving spaces between from one to the other, about 0°45 wide, which 
then were covered up with flat stones. The whole is exactly like the 
“Credo” on Mount Olivet. The united Greeks, who have bought this 
house and are doing the excavations and restorations, would have liked 
that I should say this remarkable place has once been a church. But I saw 
no apse or anything that one may be sure to have been part of a church, 
although it may have been some sanctuary or place for worship. In the 
last four or five centuries it had been a cistern, but it is now made into 
a kind of sanctuary. Over it, and more north, where there stood some 
rooms, a spacious new church has been built, with rows of pillars, and 
covered at the crosspoint with a dome. The house has now three 
entrances—the western one, on the site of the ancient entrance to the 
house, goes to a passage and some steps up to the new church and the 
small convent ; the next leads into the vaults and old chambers ; and the 
third, or eastern one, into a room situated under the new church, with 
some figures of life size showing the scene which once took place here— 
Veronica wiping away the sweat from the countenance of the cross bearer, 
Simon and Roman soldiers standing by. This room is lighted by two 
large windows towards the street, and over the two (still existing) arches 
crossing the street there are a few chambers. 

Behind the arches under the main building the Greeks cleared out 
some other places, intending to make a cistern there ; it is towards the 
hill, and all is full of earth. By this excavation there were found 
several old ornamented stones, and also one with a Greek inscription 
of which I have already sent a copy. There were recently found most 
curious arrangements, built up by bricks, with various pipes, as it seems, 
for water, and others certainly for smoke, or a kind of chimney, so that it 
is difficult to say what the place once had been. I think it was a bath, 
but the Greek priest thinks it was something else. To me it seems these 
choked-up places at the back have been buried for more than a thousand 
years. Unhappily the tiles are without any mark. They are not Roman ; 
so I think they may date back to the Jewish time. 

This house of Veronica is now the VIth station of the Latin Calvary 
road or Via Dolorosa. 


2. Herop’s House. 


About a year ago a German Roman Catholic priest, in a letter to 
me, put many questions on topographical points, and remarked :—* The 
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palace of Herod is mentioned by most of the pilgrims in nearly all 
centuries of the Christian era, but very seldom visited. Count Solms, 
A.D. 1496, saw it by special favour of the Moslems. It was north of 
Pilate’s house or the site of the former tower of Antonia. As Herod 
Antipas came to Jerusalem as a pilgrim, he could not use one of the 
three palaces of his father, as they were now Imperial, so he had another 
palace where he could lodge during his stay in Jerusalem. Very likely 
it was not a large one, notwithstanding it would be an interesting 
building and well worth looking for. Please let me know what you 
know of it.” 

In order to be able to answer this gentleman, I went there and 
inspected the house, which is now in some parts ruined; but when I 
came here in A.D. 1846 it was still good, and shown to me as Herod’s 
Palace. Owing to its various coloured stones and high situation it is 
very conspicuous. 

According to Tobler (“Top. Jer.,” i, p. 649), it is first mentioned in 
the fourteenth century. Gumpenberg (a.D. 1449) makes the building 
200 paces distant from the house of Pilate, on a height, to which a road 
with steps leads. Fabri (Pal. Pil. Text Soc. trans., i, 451), 35 years 
later, says :—‘‘ Leaving the aforesaid house, we came to another street 
leading upwards from it. Here we left the street down which we had 
come from Calvary, mounted up this street, and came to a great house, 


which was the house of King Herod .... to which the Lord. Jesus 
was brought ‘from Pilate up this ascent. Herein he was scoffed at 
by Herod’s army .... We bowed ourselves to the earth and prayed 


before this house and received indulgences. During my first pilgrimage 
I was unable to obtain entrance to this house, because there was there a 
school of Saracen boys therein. In my second pilgrimage we were 
suddenly driven away from the house because the Governor of the city 
kept his concubines in it... .. So we hurried away that we might 
not offend the Governor.” There can be no mistake in taking the very 
house which is shown to-day as the one seen by Fabri. In examining 
it I found in the lower story a few very strong arches, but all the rest 
seems to be Saracenic. 

The site was excellent for a palace, and having roads on three sides 
it stood somewhat isolated. The old aqueduct passed about 12 feet distant 
from its south side or chief front, and there was there a kind of terrace 
formed by the rock, Opposite the gate of this house was a round pool 
cut into the rock, and fed by the aqueduct. The house was a compact 
one, having no courtyard in its centre. It has still an entrance on the 
south side, and also one on the eastern, which was made in the time 
of the Saracens, and is situated between the strong arches mentioned. 
It has two stories, partly even three, and on the western side there is a 
mosque, once the largest room of the house. It has also two cisterns ; 
the size of them I cannot tell. One side of the house is inhabited by 
Christians, the other by Mohammedans. The look-out from the upper 
windows and the terraces of the roof is very nice, embracing a great 
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part of the holy city. Pillars and other similar architectural remains I 
have not found. A little higher up on the hill, and behind this house, 
stands quite alone and separated from other buildings, the Medinet 
Hamra, or Red Minaret, which isno more in use, and, as it seems, ill-famed 
by the Mohammedans. 


3. MosquE IN THE STREET “ SuweEIKatT ALLUN.” 


As some ancient writers speak of convents, &c., near David’s tower, 
and as there is in its neighbourhood, in the street “Suweikat Allun,” a 
mosque (but nearly always locked up), I wished to see it, in hope to find 
one of those old little churches, but failed. The Moslem who had the 
key which opens, the gate close to the street gave it to me. On passing 
the door one comes into an uncovered passage, and a few steps further to 
another door, which I found open. The room inside is large but bare of 
everything. On the south side is a mihrab, and in the east wall a recess, as 
if there had been once a door, or rather, as I think, a stair there. Of an 
apse I could see nothing, and the whole building is not very old. It may 
have been afterwards rebuilt as a mosque on a former Christian place of 
worship. 

4. CuurcH oF Mar JIRIAS OF THE GREEKS. 


Its situation is marked under 19 in the Ordnance Survey Plan of 
Jerusalem, scale 55, some distance east of the Latin Convent St. Salvador, 
in the street called “ Harat Deir el Franj.” It is a kind of convent and 
pilgrim-house with a church. There arose in June last a rumour that 
from one of the pictures in this church water was running out, and many 
people went there to see it, judging it to be a bad omen. After a 
few days I also went there to see the miracle, but found the place dry ; 
and the priest said that only for three days water came out from this 
picture, which represents, as he told me, the Archangel Michael. In 
the decorated thin wall behind the altar there are three openings: 
the middle larger, and the side ones narrower. In each of these openings 
stands a picture in half relief of brass and gilded. The southern one 
represents the Archangel Michael, and there the water had run out, first 
in a little stream, and then dropping more and more slowly, until it ceased. 
I took advantage of the occasion to measure the church, and send here- 
with a plan of it. The building seems, as far as I could judge, to be 
Byzantine. 

The Greeks have another Church of Mar Jirias outside the city, 
opposite the castle, and there is the place for curing persons who are 
insane. When brought there these poor people are bound to iron chains 
fixed in the wall, so that they cannot move much. At El Khitdr, near 
Solomon’s Pools, the Greeks have another establishment of the same kind. 


5. Tue Cortic Mar Jirgias Cuurcu. 


Marked 12 in the Ordnance Survey Plan 5255, situated west of the 
Birket Hammam el Batrak, or Hezekiah’s Pool. There is a Coptic 
P 
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convent and pilgrim-house with an old church. But they are now about 
to make great alterations, to abandon the old, partly-decayed buildings, 
and erect new ones in a much better manner. I have examined and 
measured the old church, of which I enclose a plan. It is rather a dark 
place, having no proper windows. The entrance is on the north side. 
The outer walls may once have had windows, but I could see nothiag of 
them, and very likely before the upper building was put on. The central 
part may have been covered with a dome (?) At the north-western corner 
of the whole building is a dark, small room, which seems to have once 
been also a kind of church, and there, between the latter and the main 
church, is a little dark cell, where insane people were brought and bound 
to the iron chains—which are still there fixed in the wall-—to become 
cured by Mar Jirias or the El Khtder (St. George). The modern 
hospitals have made these procedures with insane people unnecessary ; 
so that the holy Saint Jirias has less to do now than before. Jirias, 
or El] Khtider, is held in great esteem by the natives, not only by 
Christians but also by Mokammedans. (See Quarterly Statement, 1888, 
p. 69; 1894, p. 36, note by Dr. Chaplin.) 


6. SomE OLp Remarys. 


(a) Abrahams Convent—Under the Greek Convent of Abraham, 
which is part of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, or rather at the south 
of it, east of the churchyard, is, behind the Armenian Church of St. John, 
a kind of a cellar or magazine. The lowest part of a former church 
building with clumsy thick walls, the southern part of it can be seen as a 
ruin in the Abyssinian Convent. This underground place seems to have 
been a crypt. The Greek Archimandrite Ephthemius has altered and 
much improved Abraham’s Convent, and also some light was brought 
into this dark underground place, so that I could more closely examine 
it. I found there rock-cut tombs, not Jewish, but Christian, z.e., a kind 
of trough, cut into the rock, also the walls of this place are partly rock, 
Over the entrance door, which is about 8 feet wide, is an interesting 


SrecTIon oF LINTEL. 


lintel, upon which I hoped to find some marks or inscription, but found 
nothing. It is an immense stone, about 12 feet long, and in section as: 
shown in the accompanying drawing. These cuttings, like steps on the 
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face of a lintel, I have observed also on a lintel at the Bethlehem Church, 
and broken pieces of such I found on Mount Olivet, which apparently 
once belonged to the Ascension Church, which would suggest that this 
church, which is so curiously added to the Holy Sepulchre Church, was 
built in the same age as the Ascension Church. 

(b) An interesting stone basin.—When examining the underground 
places round the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, I found under the 
northern part of the house called Dar Isaac Beg a long tunnel-like vault, 
in direction from east to west. It is 16 feet 4 inches wide, 10} feet high, 
and 75 feet long, with 84 feet thick walls, and covered with a semi- 
circular arch. The northern wall had two windows (by which I could 
measure the thickness of the walls), but closed, as they are now under- 
ground, In this tunnel-like place is a rock-hewn cistern, and near its 
mouth stands a nice round stone basin, still good and sound, although 
worked rather thin. 

(c) An old pillar.—tn the court of the Charalambos Convent there is 
lying on the ground a fine stone pillar, 14 feet 2 inches long, and 2 feet 
3 inches diameter ; it was originally somewhat longer, and thought to 
have once stood in Constantine’s Matyrion, or it may have been the 
brother of the one still standing in a former shop (now a Latin Sanc- 
tuary) at the so-called “‘Gate of Judgment,” near the Russian Hospice, 
at the cross-roads there. 


JERUSALEM, September 9th, 1895. 


CHISEL-DRAFTED STONES AT JERUSALEM. 
By Joun Brexiows, Esq. 


In the sixth of Viollet le Duc’s “ Lectures on Architecture,” he goes into 
some interesting details of the masonry of the wall at Jerusalem, particu- 
larly of the remains of the bridge that connected the temple with the 
palace ; and of the southern face of the south-east angle of the retaining 
wall. His object is to show that the stonework here is Phoenician, and 
not Roman of the time of Herod. Speaking of the chisel-drafted blocks 
forming the abutments of the arch, he says: “. . . these blocks are not 
hewn conformably with the method in use under the Empire ; the faces 
are coarsely dressed, and around the beds and joints may be observed a 
wide chiselling like that which is found on the few remains of Phcenician 
masonry. The beds and joints are beautifully dressed, perfectly true, and 
without mortar... . Jf this arch and the walls that serve for its abut- 
ments do not date from the primitive construction undertaken by 
Solomon, and carried on during several centuries after him, it must be 
admitted that they belong to the restoration or reconstruction undertaken 


by Herod under Augustus.” 
Pp 2 
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Viollet le Duc further gives an engraving of the platform of the 
temple, corresponding in detail to that on the cover of the Quarterly 
Statement, but showing the southern face of the south-east corner of the 
wall, and he goes on to say: “Do we not find in this basement the traces 
of an altogether primitive art? Does not the setting back of the layers 
(battering) in conformity with the method pursued by all primitive nations, 
indicate a very high antiquity? This gigantic masonry, these projecting 
ledges, and, I repeat it, the perished beds of these blocks, are they not 
proof of an age long anterior to the time of Herod ?” 

I trust it may not seem presumptuous on the part of one who has had 
but little technical experience, to give practical reasons for believing that 
they are not proof of the antiquity the great architect here suggests. 

In 1872-3, it was my lot to discover the Roman wall of Gloucester, 
which a few years after was mapped by the Ordnance Survey, and 
recorded on the large-scale plan of the city. Since the Ordnance Map 
was made, I have put down a pit in the cellar of Eastgate House, close to 
the gateway itself, to examine the other or owter face of the wall: the 
original discovery having been made in an excavation of some 40 feet in 
length along the inner side, and in course of which the largest tind of 
Roman pottery, &e., occurred (as I was assured by the late Professor 
Rolleston), which has ever been made in one heap in Great Britain. The 
wall is about 6 feet thick: the upper portion, which alone is visible on 
the inside, being built of small stones grouted or concreted together and 
pointed on the face. On the outer side, which I have since laid open in 
the cellar of the house to a greater depth, we came down to courses of 
large blocks, carefully jomted in the bed, and laid without mortar. The 
lowest course J was able to reach shows a block with a roughly-picked 
face and a large chisel-drafting exactly such as Viollet le Duc lays such 
stress upon, as a mark of pre-Roman building. I say the lowest I have 
been able to reach : for at this level I came upon a spring of water (which 
is strongly saline) that stopped my further digging, as it did the mining 
at the same spot (the East Gate) by the army of Charles I during the 
siege of the city in 1643. 

We have clear evidence that this Roman wall of Gloucester was built 
about the middle of the first century ; that of Chester, which dates a few 
years later, showing the same peculiarity of the blocks being laid without 
mortar in the portion of the wall which is subject to immersion in water. 
T have tried to get a photograph of the chisel-drafting in question, but 
the very cramped space in the pit will not admit of working a camera. 
My friend, James P. Moore, architect, has, however, made a careful 
sketch of it, which accompanies this paper. 

Now, the width of the drafting at Jerusalem varies. I find that of 
the wailing place, as given in Plate X (Haram es Sherif) of the Ordnance 
Survey, is 3 inches; mine at Gloucester is 3} inches. Not only is the 
drafting identical in character, and very close in dimension, but all the 
other marks upon which Viollet le Duc relies for his proof that the 
Jerusalem masonry is pre-Roman, are found in the Gloucester masonry, 
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which is unquestionably Roman. Thus, he speaks of the battering as 
indicating “a very high antiquity” ; but the Gloucester wall is battered 
in exactly the same way, by stepping back a course some 2 inches at 
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intervals of about 2 feet in the elevation. Even the “perished beds” of 
some of the blocks is not necessarily a proof of great difference of age : 
for I find several places in the wall of Gloucester, in which the oolite 
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stone shows a perished face on one block, and a perfectly sound one on the 
next, in the same course. F 

Further on in the same lecture, Viollet le Duc instances “notchings ” 
or “décrochements” in the stones as a survival of cyclopean (and there- 
fore very ancient) work. No doubt this is so: but that it survived on to 
the time of the Empire is plain. I have found several stones here 


showing it. 


If further proof were desired that the Jerusalem platform stones are 
“hewn conformably with the method in use under the Empire,” although 
that method may have been initiated long before by the Pheenicians, and 
simply continued under the Romans, we have it in the remains of the 
palace of Augustus at Tarragona in Spain, and of the town wall, and the 


Roman AQUEDUCT AT TARRAGONA. 


Roman [Aqueduct at the same place, which belong to the same epoch ; 
the palace, amphitheatre, and Aqueduct all forming one group of works. 
I take the drawings here given, from “ Description de la Catalogue,” 
published at Paris in 1806. Here we have masonry precisely of Herod’s 
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time (z.¢., of the time of Augustus), showing clearly the same large chisel- 
drafting as at Jerusalem, though on smaller stones: while the piers of 
the Aqueduct show a batter of what appears to be about the same angle of 
inclination. The base is 13 feet (old French measure) and it narrows 
to 9 feet 6 inches, at a height of 31 feet. The pointed arch in the palace 
wall is a medizval addition, which has, as will,be seen, displaced some of 
the stones. :, 

Roman Masonry av Tarragona. 


PaLace or AUGUSTUS. City WALL. 


I think a comparison of these walls with the drawings of Dr. Bliss and 
Archibald Dickie and others, in the Quarterly Statement, will prove of 
interest. With the mention of one more item I will conclude. If Iunder- 
stand the drawings correctly, it is not infrequent to find in masonry at 
Jerusalem even chisel-drafted stones bedded the wrong way of the grain; 
that is, wit the lines of stratification running perpendicularly to the bed, 
instead of horizontally. We have found several chiselled stones similarly 
placed in the Roman wall of Gloucester. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE TABERNACLE, 
By the Rev. W. H. B. Propy, M.A., Crosse and Tyrwhitt Scholar, Cantab., 


I sucunp be sorry to speak disparagingly of Mr. Brryman Ridges, though 
his Hebrew scholarship does not seem commended by his remarks in the 
last Quarterly Statement. But surely his theory refutes itself. I also 
have made the construction of the Tabernacle a matter of study, and have 
come to the conclusion that on the whole Mr, James Fergusson’s theory 
as stated in “Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible,” s.v. Temple, is sound. On 
one point, however, I venture to hold my own opinion, which does not 
seem as yet to have been before the public, viz., that the “middle bar” 
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was set up on end between the third and fourth boards at the western 
end of the Tabernacle (on which account it was so designated), and 
supported a ridge-cord, the other end of which was supported by the 
middle “pillar” at the entrance. I venture to render the participle in 
Exodus xxvi, 28, “causing to reach,” 7.¢., causing the ridge-cord to reach. 
Cords, I would observe, are mentioned in Exodus xxxix, 40. 


SEAL FROM HEBRON. 
By Lieut.-Colonel Conprr, R.E., D.C.L. 


Tus seal was brought from Hebron thirty years ago by Rey. Dr. Stewart, 
of Leghorn, and given to Dr. Cumming, of Edinburgh. It is now in 
possession of his son, who kindly showed it to me. 

It isin the style commonly found on signets from Babylonia, Phoenicia, 
Cyprus, and Palestine, and represents a man holding a goat. It has been 
thought to refer to the Scape Goat. The figure is not milking, nor does 
it appear to be sacrificing, the goat. The design, as far as my experience 
goes, is very unusual. The designs on such seals have usually a religious 
meaning. 


A GREEK INSCRIPTION FROM THE GRAND MOSQUE, 
DAMASCUS. 


By Ernest W. Gurney Masrermay, F.R.C.S. 


WHEN going round the ruins of the Grand Mosque a few days ago, some 
Christian workmen, engaged in carving new capitals for the columns 
destroyed by the fire of 1892, pointed out to me a Greek inscription. 
This morning I paid a special visit to the mosque at an early hour in 
order to copy it. 

The inscribed stone is built into the inner face of the southern wall 
of the mosque, near the MAdinet-el-Gharbtyeh. It is the eighth stone 
to the eastern side of the side entrance ‘in the third row above the floor. 
The Moslems at the mosque say that before the fire it was plastered over 
and they did not know of its existence. The stone is about 5 feet long 
and 2% feet high. The inscription is not in the middle, but to one side. 
As soon as I began deciphering the letters, I found that the stone,was 
built into the wall upside down. 
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Apparently when this was done the whole surface was chipped over— 
regardless of the inscription—to make a rough surface to hold the 
plastering, for not only is the whole surface uniformly rough, but in the 
case of most of the letters, as the enclosed copy will show, only the parts 
deepest cut survive. I much fear there is scarcely enough preserved 
to enable even a specialist at such work to decipher much. The letters I 
have marked dark are, I think, unmistakable, though, of course, they 
may be incomplete. What I have marked lightly is also fairly clear ; 
indeed, when in doubt about any mark, I have marked nothing. It 
seems clear that the whole inscription was originally but seven lines, and 
that none of the lines were longer than the longest represented here, as 
there is no trace of letters around the area of the inscription. 


VLAN ATROGA NIL 
VAT OYOUPCST OF 
fut diddilZ YN PAE Kio 
NYDOYAATAZHOY KAS 
ANNIOVSYNTPOZOY 
KALE CAAMA NoyEToy 


Wi IKEXYAMATEIPOY “7 


It may interest those wno read this to hear that the grand oid mosque 
is left now almost as it was immediately after the fire. The floors are 
still, over a considerable area, piled with rubbish, and beyond a few new 
pieces of columns, capitals, &c., there is no sign of any rebuilding going 
on. Even “ unbelievers” are now permitted to go from the Bab-el-Beréd 
into the mosque without removing their boots. 


Damascus, May 3rd, 1896. 


Note spy Dr. Murray. 


puoicy ad<edpod kat 
*Avviov avvtpo| > jou 
kal Sehapdvovs Tov 


-apxypayelpov. 


Inscription apparently in memory of some one, at the instance of his 
brother, Dionysios, his foster-brother, Annios, and Selamanes, the chief 
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cook. ‘The name Selamanes occurs in inscriptions from Syria as that of 
adeity. See “C.I.Gr.,” iii, 4449-4451. The form “Salamanes” is given 
by Waddington, No. 2147, as that of an ordinary name. 


THE SITE OF THE TEMPLE. 
By Lieut.-Colonel C. M. Watson, C.M.G., R.E. 


In the Quarterly Statement for April, at p. 170, there are some obser- 
vations by Lieut.-Colonel Conder upon my article on “ The Site of the 
Temple,” which appeared in the January Statement. Any remarks by 
Colonel Conder respecting Jerusalem are deserving of the most careful 
consideration, as he has devoted so much of his life to the Holy Land and 
all connected with it, and it is a satisfaction to find that in the main he 
seems entirely to concur with what I wrote concerning the probable 
arrangement of the Temple buildings. 

But to some of his observations i cannot agree, and, therefore, think 
it desirable, as briefly as possible, to give my reasons for differing from 
his conclusions. 

And, first, as regards the length of the cubit which was probably used 
in laying out the Temple and its courts. Colonel Conder remarks that 
“Colonel Watson admits that a cubit of 16 inches would give better 
results than one of 18 inches.” Now, I certainly do not admit such a 
supposition, nor do I think that the words used in my article can be read 
to imply this. What I did say was as follows :—“ After reading all I 
could respecting this question, it appears to me that the cubit used was 
that of about 18 inches, Possibly it was rather less, say 17°7 inches, but 
this is not certainly proved, and I have adopted a cubit of 18 inches in 
making the plan. A somewhat smaller cabit would perhaps have given 
slightly more satisfactory results, but that of 18 inches is good enough for 
practical purposes, and has the advantage of easy reduction to measures 
that are given in feet.” It must be remembered that the cubit used in 
the construction of the Temple was one of six hand-breadths, and I do 
not think any cubit of six hand-breadths was as small as 16 inches. 

Tam well aware that Colonel Conder believes that the cubit used was 
one of 16 inches, and I have read much that he has written to prove this. 
To me, however, his arguments are not convincing. Take, for example, 
the article on “Linear Measures,” at p. 57 of his “ Handbook to the 
Bible.” He first states that the cubit was equal to the fourth part of the 
height of a man, or to the length of the forearm to the end of the longest 
finger. ‘The cubit was divided into six palms, or hand-breadths, and the 
palm into four finger-breadths. He then goes on to say that the tinger- 
breadth, according to the “Sephor Torah,” was equal to two barleycorns 
laid endways, or the width of seven barleycorns laid side by side. This 
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would evidently make the cubit equal to 6 x 4 x 7=168 barleycorns 
laid side by side, so that if the cubit was, as supposed by Colonel Conder, 
16 inches in length, it is evident that 10°5 barleycorns would go to an 
inch. Now, I certainly do not think that any barleycorns are so small 
as this would imply. The ordinary barley in England averages seven 
grains to the inch, but the grains of barley in the East are rather smaller. 
Mahmoud Pasha el Falaki, who devoted much study to the length of the 
different cubits in use in Egypt, found that the average length of the 
religious cubit of the Arabs, which consists of six hand-breadths, each of 
four finger-breadths, each of six barleycorns, was °4886 metres, 7.e., 
19°136 inches, which gives 7°5 barleycorns to the inch. I doubt whether 
there is any barley, of which the grains are smaller than eight to the 
inch, which would make the cubit referred to by Colonel Conder 21 inches 
and not 16 inches in length. But it is rather curious that the tract, 
“Sephor Torah,” upon which he bases his argument, states that seven 
barleycorns laid side by side are equal in length to two barleycorns placed 
lengthwise, making one barleycorn in length equal to 3°5 in breadth, a 
comparative measurement for which I cannot find justification. His 
other arguments in favour of a cubit of six hand-breadths being 16 inches 
in length appear to be equally inconclusive. Without going into details, 
which would take too long for this note, I would say that it is probable 
that the approximate length of each of the three different cubits was :— 


Cubit of 7 hand-breadths a ..- 20°65 inches. 
»’ 6 » Pts te LTO 
Ame iD i Fal Hetahl 4a oats 


Of course I may be wrong and should only be too glad to hear of 
some further light upon the subject. It is one upon which it is not 
safe to dogmatise. Whatever the length of the cubit may be, however, 
it does not affect Plan No. 1, published with my article, and only to a 
small extent Plan No. 2. 

The next criticism that Colonel Conder makes is that I have shown 
the levels of the courts rather too low. For instance, that I have given 
the level of the Court of the Priests at 2,431, whereas he says that there 
is a rock level of 2,432 within the area, and he refers in proof of his view 
to the list of rock-levels published in the Jerusalem volume of the 
“ Memoirs,” at p.277. In this list No. 2 level is 2,432, and is described 
asa point 100 feet east of the highest part of the Sakhrah. Now, the 
highest point is towards the west side of the Sakhrah, but even if we 
measure from the centre of the rock it will be found that a point 100 feet 
east of it comes not on the Court of the Priests, but under the floor of the 
Porch, which was at a level of about 2,440 feet. There is another level, 
No. 8, given as 2,432, but this is outside the Court of the Priests to the 
north, while a third level, No. 10, given as 2,433, is outside the Court of 
the Priests to the west. JI am unable to find any level greater than 2,431 
within the limits laid down for the court on the plan. 
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Colonel Conder also objects to my level, 2,416, for the Court of the 
Women, on the ground that there is a rock level 2,420 within that area. 
Here, too, I am in a difficulty in identifying the exact point he refers to. 
There is a level of 2,420 on the list already referred to (No. 7), stated to be 
120 feet south of the south-east corner of the platform of the Dome of the 
Rock, but this is outside the Court of the Women to the south. There 
are also levels of 2,421 (No. 4), 2,423 (No. 5), and 2,419 (No. 6), but these 
are all outside the limits of the Court of the Women, as I have suggested 
it, to the north. It appears to me, therefore, that though I should be very 
sorry to assert that the levels, as given in my plans, are certainly right, 
Colonel Conder’s criticisms are not proof that they are wrong. 

The next point in his observations is that I spoke of the “ Middoth” as 
the authority for the exact distances to the boundaries of the Mountain 
of the House. I am obliged to him for pointing this out. It was an 
error in writing, as I was quite aware that these distances are not in the 
“ Middoth,” but in the later work, “'Tosephoth Yom Tob.” But as he 
accepts these measurements as probably correct, and has adopted them 
in his small plan of the Temple given in the “ Handbook to the Bible,” 
we are not much at variance on this point. With his plan I am well 
acquainted, but it is on too small a scale, and gives too little detail to be 
of much use in studying the question, or in following the description of 
the Temple buildings given in his Handbook. To arrive at any satis- 
factory result in sucha case it is quite necessary to work on a much 
larger scale than he has done, and I would like to take this opportunity 
of remarking that the plans as I worked them are very much larger than 
the reproductions published in the Quarterly Statement, as I plotted the 
Temple itself on a scale of y}z, and the courts on a scale of 545. 

Colonel Conder seems rather surprised that I did not refer to what he 
has written, but the fact is that I purposely avoided consulting his books. 
or any other modern authorities in preparing the plans, which were based. 
altogether on the description in the ‘ Mishna,” as translated by Dr. 
Chaplin, and in Josephus. The translations made by Dr. Chaplin 
appeared in the Quarterly Statements for 1885, 1886, and 1887, and I join 
with Colonel Conder in strongly recommending them to the attention of 
subscribers to the Palestine Fund. If Dr. Chaplin could spare time 
to republish these translations in a separate volume he would confer a 
great benefit on all who are interested in the Temple of Jerusalem. 

In conclusion I would repeat that the plans which accompanied my 
article can only be regarded as tentative, and I would be very much 
obliged for any criticism upon them. I would mention that some 


interesting communications have already reached me with regard to 
them. 
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THE ONOMASTICON. 
By Lieut.-Colonel Conpmr, R.E., D.C.L. 


Amoneé the more important authorities on Palestine geography is the 
Onomasticon of Eusebius, translated into Latin by Jerome. It has been 
used by me in the Memoirs of the Survey, but no continuous account of 
its contents, as illustrated by the Survey discoveries, has been publishea 
by the Palestine Exploration Fund. The following notes may be useful 
as indicating its peculiar value. Jerome speaks of the nomenclature of 
the country in words which still apply sixteen centuries later: “ Vocabula 
quee vel eadem manent, vel immutata sunt postea, vel aliqua ex parte 
corrupta.” His own acquaintance with Palestine was wide and minute, 
and he often adds new details of interest to the Greek text of Eusebius 
which he renders. It is only necessary here to notice the places which 
are fixed by the authors, and not those which were (and usually still are) 
unknown. The order of the names which follow is that of the Onomas- 
ticon text, following the spelling of the Greek of Eusebius and the Greek 
alphabet. 

Abarim, the Moab Mountains. Jerome says: ‘The name is still, 
pointed out to those ascending from Livias (Zell er Rémeh) to Heshbon, 
near Mount Peor—retaining the original name ; the region round being 
still called Phasga (Pisgah).” The road in question appears to be that 
from Tell er Raimeh to’Aytin Misa (Ashdoth Pisgah), and thence to 
Heshbon, passing under Nebo on the north. Jerome calls Abarim “the 
mountain where Moses died,” evidently Nebo itself ; but Peor (Phogor) 
seems to have been further south. 

Abel of the Vineyards (Judges xi, 33). Jerome says that two Abilas 
were still known, one 7 miles from Philadelphia (Ammdn), “seen 
placed among vineyards,” the other, 12 miles from Gadara (Umm Keis) 
on the east, “fertile in vines,” and a third in Pheenicia, ‘“ between 
Damascus and Banias.” The first of these places is not known, the second 
retains its name, the third is Abila of Lysanias (Sit Wddy Barada). 
The culture of vines in Gilead in the fourth century is here indicated, 
but only the rock-cut wine presses now remain. 

Abel maula (Judges vii, 22) is placed 10 miles “contra australem” 
from Scythopolis (Besdn), apparently at ’Ain Helweh. Another place 
called Abelmea, between Scythopolis and Neapolis (/Véblus), is noticed. 
The only similar name is that of the well called Lel’ameh, south of 
Jenin. 

Abenezer (1 Sam. iv, 1), “between Jerusalem and Ascalon, near the 
village of Bethshemesh.” This is the modern Dew Abdn, but whether 
the site really suits for Ebenezer seems very doubtful. 

Agallim (Isa. xv, 8) is identified with Aegalim, 8 miles south of 
Areopolis. A site still to be found in Moab. 

Aggai (Ai, Gen. xii, 8), a few ruins (probably at Hazydn), east of 
Bethel. Jerome here notes that there was a church in Bethel. The 
present church seems to belong to the twelfth century. 
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Agrispecula (see Num. xxiii, 14), overlooking the Dead Sea, not far 
from the Arnon ; is not easily fixed among the various peaks of the 
Moab plateau. 

Adasa, near Gophna, now the ruin ’Adasah. 

Addara (Joshua xv, 3), apparently unknown. The Latin continues: 
“There is also another town in the region of Diospolis (Lydda), near the 
region of Thamna.” Apparently Ataroth Adar is here intended (ed 
Dériah), Thamna being 7ibneh, north of Lydda. 

Adithaim. Under this head two places are noticed, Adia, near 
Gaza, and Aditha, near Diospolis. The first is unknown, the second is 
now Haditheh. 

Adoliam (Joshua xv, 35). “Still a village, not small; east of Eleu- 
theropolis.” Now the ruin ’Avd ed mia. 

Adommim (Joshua xv, 7), said to be a ruin called Maledomim, 
“ascent of blood” (now Talat ed Dumm, ‘ascent of blood”), on the way 
from Jerusalem to Jericho, where was a “castle of soldiers.” The name 
is said to have been due to the blood shed by robbers, but it appears 
really to arise from the red streaks in the white limestone. The castle 
stood no doubt on the site of the more celebrated twelfth century 
-fortress close by, which still remains in ruins. Jerome connects this 
site with the Parable of the Good Samaritan, which still is connected 
with this desolate spot. 

Aendor (1 Sam. xxviii, 7), south of Tabor, 4 miles, is said to be “a 
large village.” 'It is now a very sinall one, Andér. 

Aermon (Hermon). “It is said that there is a wonderful temple on 
its summit, worshipped by the natives of Paneas and Lebanon.” The 
remains of this temple still exist. The Paganism of Syria was not 
extinct in the fourth century. A further note says: “ Whence the 
snows are brought in summer to Tyre, ob delicias.” “The snows of 
Hermon and Lebanon are still used (as they were also in the twelfth 
century) to cool the sherbet drinks in summer. 

Azanoth (Joshua xix, 34). Under this head is mentioned a village in 
the region of Dio Crsarea (Sefdrieh) in the plains, so called. It has not 
been found. 

Azeca (Joshua x, 10), is said to be “still a village between Jerusalem 
and Eleutheropolis” (Beit Jibrin), but I never succeeded in finding it, 
though we inquired several times. 

Azor or Jazer (Num. xxi, 32), “the limit of the city of Ammon, now 
called Philadelphia .... which is about 8 miles from it on the 
west.” This seems to refer to the ruin Sdr, but is not in the right 
situation for Jazer, which is more probably the present Beit Zara. (See 
Jazer.) 

Azotus (Ashdod) is said to be “non ignobile municipium”; it is now 
a small village. 

Ailath (Elath), on the Red Sea, is said to be the station of the tenth 
Legion (see under Arnon), 

Aialon (Joshua x, 12) is said to have been a “villa” east of Bethel 
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(Khurbet ?Alia), 3 miles distant. “But the Jews affirm that it is a 
village near Nicopolis (Amwds) in the second mile towards Jerusalem.” 
The Jews were right, and referred to Yalé, but Jerome thus gives us a 
reference to the small ruined village of ’Alza, otherwise unnoticed in 
ancient accounts. He distinguishes Aialon of Dan (Joshua xix, 42), which 
he places at Alus (Yalé) near Nicopolis. 

Aemath, “now Amathus, a village beyond Jordan, in twenty-first mil 
from Pella towards the south” (Joshua xiii, 5); ‘and there is another 
village named Amatha, near Gadara, where hot waters burst forth.” 
These sites are now called ’Amdteh, in Gilead. Jerome rightly distin- 
guishes both from Hamath in Syria. 

Aenan (Genesis xxxviil, 14), “now a ruin, and near the great village 
of Thamna.” Perhaps ’din ’Aznah, near Tibneh (Timnah of Judah 
Jerome notes that the Jews did not consider the word O55 in the 
passage cited to refer to a locality. He says that at Aena, or Aenan, 
“ stands an idol much venerated in this region,” another indication of the 
Paganism of Palestine in the fourth century.! 

Aenon, near Salim (John iii, 23), “at the eighth milestone south of 
Scythopolis (Beisdn), near Salim and Jordan.” We failed to find these 
names there extant. Probably ’Azndn, though further south. 

Aphraim (Joshua xix, 19), “now Affarea, 6 miles from Legio (Lejjin 
to the north.” This identification is very probably the correct site for 
Haphraim, at the ruin now called ed Ferriyeh. 

Acheldama, “south of Mount Sion,’ was shown apparently at the 
same site recognised in the twelfth century, now Aakk ed Dumm 
(Acts 1, 19). 

Accaron (Ekron), “ still a great village” in the fourth century, but now 
quite small. Some wrongly identified Ekron in Jerome’s time with 
Ceesarea. 

Acrabbim (Joshua xv, 3). Under this head is added, “there is, how- 
ever, a village, still large, 9 miles from Neapolis (Vdéblus) to the east, 
going down to Jordan and Jericho thereby, called Acrabittene ” ( Akrabeh, 
in Samaria). 

Acsaph (Joshua xi, i) is wrongly identified with Chasalus (/ksd), 
“8 miles from Dio Czsarea, at the foot of Tabor in the plains” 
(Chesulloth) ; the Greek, however, reads ’Efadous (see Achaseloth). 

Accho, “now Ptolemais,” is Acre. 

Amman, “now Philadelphia,” is Rabbath Ammon. 

Anab (Joshua xv, 50), “ still a village, in the region of Eleutheropolis ; 
and there is another large town (villa) of the Jews called Anea in Daroma, 
south of Hebron, 9 miles from it.” The first is now ’Andb, the second 
perhaps el Ghuwein, the Anim of Joshua (xv, 50). 

Anathoth, 3 miles from Jerusalem, ’Andta. 

Aniel ( Aveip), Joshua xix, 27, “is a village called Betozenea, 15 miles 


1 Felix Fabri speaks of an idol in the form of a black boy adored by Arabs 
in the Sinaitic desert at the close of the 15th century a.D. 
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from Ceesarea, in the mountain to the east, where are baths (lavacra), said 
to be salubrious.” Anvparently ’Anin. 

Anim is identified rightly with an Anea (see Anab), now el Ghuwein. 
Jerome mentions that there were two Aneas: there are two Ghuweins 
(Upper and Lower) with Byzantine ruins. Jerome says, “all the 
inhabitants are Christians.” 

Anua (Joshua xix, 13). Under this head is mentioned “another 
village, Anua, in the tenth mile from Neapolis, towards Jerusalem.” 
This is’Ain’Aina. The Greek reads se (15) miles instead of 10, as in 
the Latin. The same place is called Anuath by Josephus (3 “ Wars” 
ili, 5). 

Asteme (Joshua xv, 50), ‘fa Jewish village in Dar(o)ma, north-east of 
the place Anem.” This agrees with the positions of el Ghuwedin, just 
noticed, and es Sema. 

Anob (Joshua xi, 21). Two places are noticed under this head : 
Betho-annaba, 4 miles east of Lydda, and Bethannaba, 8 miles distant. 
These appear to be ’Anndbeh and Bert Vaba, but the Bible site is probably 
Anab, already noticed. 

Araba (Deut. i, 7). “There is another village, Arabas by name, in the 
district of Diocwesarea, which was formerly called Saphorine” (Sefuirieh), 
“and another 3 miles from Scythopolis (Beisdén) to the west.” The 
first of these is “Arrdbeh, the second is perhaps ’Arabdnch. 

Arad (Numbers xxi, 1) “is 20 miles south of Hebron,” now Zell ’Ardd ; 
and “4 miles from the town Malatha” (7Z'el/ el ALTh). 

Arbela. Two places are noticed under this head. Arbel, beyond 
Jordan, in the Pella region (now Jrbid), and another in the great plain, 
9 miles from Legio. This may be Jrbid, west of the Sea of Galilee, 
though the distance does not agree. Perhaps ’Arabéneh, on Mount 
Gilboa, is intended. 

Arboe (Kirjath Arba). Under this head, Jerome speaks of the Oak 
of Mamre, “which was shown till the reign of Constantine, and the 
mausoleum can still be seen; and, when our people built the Church 
there, the place of the terebinth was superstitiously adored by all the 
people round about.” This is mentioned also in Constantine’s letter on 
the subject. The ruins of the chapel remain at Rdmet el Khalil. 

Argob. Under this head a place is noticed, 15 miles west of Gerasa. 
Probably wtb, 20 miles west of Gerasa, is intended. 

Area Atad (Gen. 1, 10) is placed at Beth Agla (usr Hajlah), 3 
miles from Jericho and 2 miles from Jordan. In the Bible it is placed 
“beyond Jordan,” which is very difficult to understand, as the route 
from Egypt to Hebron, where Jacob was buried, would hardly seem to 
lie across the Jordan. The statement is repeated (Gen. 1, 11). Josephus 
does not mention the episode. 

Arisu. Under this head a village near Lydda, called Betariph, is 
noticed—perhaps Deir Turerf. 

Ain (Joshua xv, 32), wrongly placed at Bethenim (Beit ’Acniin), 
2 miles from the terebinth of Abraham (Ldmet el Khalil). > 
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Arith (1 Sam. xxii, 5). A village, Arath, west of Jerusalem, is 
mentioned, probably the ruin Hardsh near Koloniah. 

Arisoth (Judges iv, 2). Under this head a village, Jabis (Yabis), is 
mentioned as “very great,” lying between Pella and Gerasa. This is 
Jabesh Gilead (in Wddy Ydbis); but no connection with the name of 
Jabin really exists, as Eusebius and Jerome suppose. 

Arcem (Rekem), is identified with Petra, as in Rabbinical writings, 
and by Josephus. (Se? Petra.) 

Armathem Sophim (1 Sam. 1, 1), “in the region of Thamna, near 
Diospolis, whence was Joseph who is called of Arimathea in the Gospels.” 
Apparently Rantzeh is the place intended. 

Arnon River. The name still survived in the fourth century, and a 
garrison at Areopolis is noticed under this head. In the Notitie 
(‘Reland,” 1, p. 231), they are said to have been the Equites Mauri 
Illyriciani, who also garrisoned Elath, where the Onomasticon places the 
Tenth Legion. 

Aroer (Num. xxxil, 34) is rightly placed at ’A7’a#r on Arnon. The 
account seems to show that Eusebius had visited the country beyond 
Jordan, or received information from someone well acquainted with this. 
region. 

Asan (Joshua xv, 42). “There is still a village, Bethasan, belonging 
to Jerusalem, 15 miles from it.” (The Greek gives ts’, or 16.) The. 
direction is not given. Perhaps Bezt Shenneh. 

Aser (Joshua xv, 25) is wrongly placed at “a large village between: 
Ascalon and Ashdod.” This is, perhaps, a mistake. There is a ruim 
called Yasin between the two towns, and a village, Yasir, east of Ashdod. 

Aser (Joshua xvii, 7). Under this head is noticed a village on the 
road from Neapolis to Scythopolis at 15 miles. This seems to point to 
Teiasir ; and the words “in decimoquinto lapide juxta viam publicam” 
are very explicit. There isa Roman milestone at Teiasir on the road to 
Beisdn from Nablus at the required distance. This is the “town of Job” 
of the Bordeaux Pilgrim. The sacred place of the village is now called 
Neby Téba, apparently Aramaic for “the good prophet.” But perhaps 
’Asireh is intended by Jerome. 

Asthaol (Joshua xv, 33) is wrongly placed at Astho, between Ascalon 
and Ashdod. The latter is probably the ruin (hasseh. 

Azion Gaber (1 Kings ix, 26), is placed at Essia on the Red Sea near 
Elath. The true site is probably ’Ain Ghudidn, at the head of the salt 
marshes (once sea) north of Elath. 

Astaroth (Deut. i, 4) is placed 6 miles from Adra, which was 25 from 
Bostra. Apparently Tell ’Ashterah is meant. Eusebius says there were 
two places in Bashan, so called, 9 miles apart, between Adra and Abila, 
Perhaps the second is Tell -Asherah, 

Asor (Hazor of Galilee). Under this head is noticed an Asor in the 
region of Ascalon to the east, now Vaséir. 

Atharoth (Joshua xvi, 7). ‘Nowa village 4 miles north of Sebaste.” 
The modern ’Attdra. 
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Atharoth (Joshua xviii, 13). Under this head Eusebius notices "two 
places so called near Jerusalem. These occur on Sheets XIV and XVII: 
of the Survey Map—’ Attdra in each case. 

Aulon (Deut. 1,41, Septuagint), Jerome says, is not Greek, but Hebrew, 


for the Jordan Valley (now). 


Apheca (Joshua xiii, 14). “But there is still a great castle, Apheca 
by name, close to (juxta) Hippos.” This agrees with the discovery of 
Hippos at Sdsieh close to Wk. 

Aphra (Joshua xviii, 23), “is to this day the village Effrem, in the 
fifth mile from Bethel to the east.” The site is now called Taiyzbeh. 

Achaseloth (Joshua xix, 18) is placed by Eusebius at Jh:sdl (see back, 
Acsaph). The writers seem confused about this site, and place it 
8 miles from Sepphoris to the east. The real direction is southwards. 

Achziph (Joshua xix, 29), correctly placed at Hz Zib, and said to be 
9 miles from Ptolemais. 

Achor (Joshua vii, 24) is placed north of Jericho, and the name is said 
still to have survived not far from Gilgal. 

Baal (Joshua xv, 9), or Kirjath Jearim, is said to be a village on the 
road to Lydda, 10 miles from Jerusalem. The direction does not suit, 
as Josephus says the town was near Beth Shemesh, and no similar name 
occurs at this distance. 

Baalthamar (Judges xx, 33), “still so called,” near Gibeah. Since 
‘Gibeah is wrongly placed in the Onomasticon, apparently at Jeb’a, south- 
west of Jerusalem, the above may be the present Beit Ummdr, to the 
south of Jeh’a. 

Bethacath (2 Kings x, 14), “not more than 15 miles from Legio,” now 
Beit Kad. 

Bethel is placed 12 miles from Jerusalem (Bettin). 

Bethsarisa (2 Kings x, 42) is placed 15 miles from Lydda, in the 
region of Thamna, to the north. This appears to be now S?risia. 

Bala (Zoar, Gen. xiv, 2), overlooking the Dead Sea, and said to bea 
station of Roman soldiers. Possibly Tell esh Shaghir. 

Balanus (Judges iv, 6), “in the suburbs of Neapolis, towards Joseph’s 
tomb,” is now Baldta. 

Bathne (Joshua xix, 25), 8 miles from Ptolemais to the east, called 
in the fourth century Bethbeten ; seems to be Hl Baneh. 

Baalmeon (Num, xxxii, 38). “Still a large village near Baaru in 
Arabia, where the ground produces natural hot springs,” 9 miles from 
Heshbon. Now Main, Baaru being (see “ Reland,” pp. 487, 611, 881) 
Macheerus, and the hot springs those of the Zerka M’atn. 

Bezec (Judges i, 4). ‘“ There are still two villages named Bezec near 
each other, 17 miles from Neapolis, going down to Scythopolis.” The 
ruin Jbzik occurs in the required position. 

Bethsur (Joshua xv, 58). Rightly placed (20 miles) south of Jeru- 
salem on the Hebron road, with a spring at the foot of the hills. (Beit 
Sar), another place so named, a mile from Eleutheropolis, has not 
been found (perhaps the cave ele Sarah might be meant). 
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Bethfogor (Joshua xiii, 20), 6 miles above Livias (near Nebo; see 
Abarim). 

Bethdagon (Joshua xv, 41). Correctly placed between Jamnia and 
Lydda, now Bet Dejan. 

Bethabara (John i, 88), placed at the traditional site east of Jericho, 
where baptisms still occurred. 

Bethugla (BnOadaipz). One village is noticed 10 miles from Eleuthe- 
ropolis on the way to Gaza (now ’Ajldn), and another, Bethagla Maritima, 
8 miles from Gaza. Probably the second is the important ruin Zell 
*Ajjal, south of Gaza; the distance is only 5 miles direct. 

Bethana (Joshua xix, 38). “There is a town, Batanea, 15 miles from 
Czsarea, where the baths are said to be salubrious” (see back, Aniel), 
apparently now ’Anin. 

Bethania (John xi, 1, 18), on Olivet, 2 miles from Jerusalem. <A 
church was there shown—the present cave chapel at Bethany (4/ 
’Azeir). 

Betharam or Livias, now Tell er Rameh. 

Bethsimuth (Joshua xii, 3). “There is still a village, Jsimuth, over 
against Jericho, 10 miles from it to the south, on the shore of the Dead 
Sea.” Now the ruin Suweimeh. 

Bethaun (Joshua xviii, 12), “some regard as Bethel.” 

Bethesda (John v, 2), placed at the “Twin Pools” in Jerusalem. 

Bethoron (Joshua x, 10; 1 Kings ix, 17), correctly placed at Beit ’Ur, 
12 miles from Jerusalem, on the Nicopolis road. 

Bethleem, the city of David. The tower Eder was shown a mile from 
the town. 

Bethmacha (2 Sam. xx, 15). Under this head is noticed a place 
Machamim, 8 miles from Eleutheropolis, on the road going up to Jeru- 
salem. Perhaps the ruin now called Makhbiyeh. 

Bethamnaram (Num. xxxii, 36), 5 miles north of Livias, now Tedd 
Nimrin, correctly fixed. 

Bethsames {Joshua xxi, 16). “ Shown to those who gu from Eleuthero- 
polis to Nicopolis in the tenth mile towards the east,” now ’Ain Shems. 

Bethsan (Joshua xvii, 11), ‘now called Scythopolis,” is now Bersdn. 

Bethaphw (Bnérapov) (Joshua xv, 53). Said to be found 14 miles 
south of Raphaim (Refih), on the way to Egypt and on the border of 
Paiestine. 

Bera (Judges ix, 21), north of Eleutheropolis 8 miles. Now Bireh. 

Bersabee (Beersheba). ‘Still a large village 20 miles from Hebron, 
towards the south, in which is a Roman garrison.” The ruins of the 
Christian town still remain at Bir es Seb’a. 

Beroth (Deut. x, 6), of the Sons of Jacim, was shown 10 miles from 
Petra on the top of a mountain. This site is unknown, but agrees with 
the traditional Jewish view that Petra was Kadesh Barnea. 

Beroth (Joshua ix, 17), on the way from Jerusalem to Neapolis 
(otherwise ‘‘ Nicopolis”), “ under the hill of Gibeon” at the seventh mile, 
Apparently Bireh is intended. 

Q 2 
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Bosor (Joshua xx, 8) is fixed at Bostra—incorrectly ; and Bosor of 
Edom (Isaiah 1xiii, 1) correctly at Busecrah in Edom. 

Bunos (Joshua vy, 3), at Gilgal, 2 miles from Jericho. A stone was 
still shown said to come from the Jordan. The site is now J7julieh. 

Byblos (Hzekiel xxvii, 9). Gebal. 

Gaas (Joshua xxiv, 30). The tomb of Joshua is said to have been 
still shown “near Thamna.” Probably at Nefr Haris. 

Gabaath (Joshua xxiv, 33). A Gibeah 12 miles from Eleutheropolis is 
noticed, with the tomb of Habakkuk. Probably Jeé’a, south-west of 
Jerusalem, is intended, near which is the ruin Habevh. 

Gabathon (Joshua xix, 44). Under this head are mentioned: (1) Gabe, 
16 miles from Ceesarea—now Jeb’a ; (2) Gabatha, near the plain of Legio 
—now Jebdéta, north of the plain of Esdraelon; (3) Gabaa, and (4) 
Gabatha, villages east of Daroma, which are doubtful sites ; (5) Gabatha, 
in Benjamin, Jeb’a, north of Jerusalem ; (6) Gabatha of Judah ; the ruin 
Jeb’a, south-west of Jerusalem, is intended. 

Gabaon (Joshua ix, 3, xi, 19), near Ramah and Rimmon, 4 miles west 
of Bethel ; now £7 Jib. 

Gadara (Matt. viii, 28), with its hot baths, now Umm eis. 

Gadda (Joshua xv, 27), of Judah, “now a town in the extreme limits 
of Daroma, to the east above the Dead Sea.” Ain Jidy is intended. 

Gadera (Joshua xv, 36), wrongly placed at Jediér, “near the 
terebinth” (of Abraham). 

Gaza, “where the Cappadocians dwelt, when the first inhabitants had 
been slain.” The Philistines are apparently here called Cappadocians, 
according to a theory of their origin found elsewhere. ‘“ Still a famous 
city of Palestine.” 

Gazer (Joshua x, 33), 4 miles from Nicopolis ; now Tell Jezer. 

Gai (for Ai, Num. xxxiii, 44). Under this head Gaza, near Petra, is 
noticed, Probably now £7 JZ. 

Gai (for Ai, Joshua xii, 2) is said to be “now only a ruin” near 
Bethan (Bethaven) and Bethel. 

Gehennom (Joshua xv, 8), “near the wall of Jerusalem to the east,” 
is apparently identified with the Kidron Valley. 

Galgala (Joshua iv, 19, v, 2). “Still a ruin 2 miles east of Jericho” 
(Jiljilieh), and another near Bethel (Jijilia). 

Gallim (1 Sam. xxv, 44, Isaiah x, 30), “There is said to be a village 
near Ekron called Gallaa,” Evidently Jédéa, about 5 miles south of ’Akir. 

Gasion Gaber (Num. xxxiii, 35, Deut. ii, 8), identified with Esiam 
(Aciav), near Elath and the Red Sea. Probably the true site, Ain 
Ghudidn, is intended, or else ’Akabah, called ’Asidn by Arab writers. 

Gaulon (Deut. iv, 43), “a large village in Batanea,” is apparently 
Sdhem el Jaulin. 


Gebal. Eusebius and Jerome deny that Ebal and Gerizim were at 
Shechem, and place them near Jericho. 
‘ Gahedur (Joshua xv, 58), wrongly placed at Gedrus, “a large village 
10 miles from Diospolis going to Eleutheropolis ”—now Jedireh. 
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Geth (Joshua xi, 22). “ Five miles from Eleutheropolis on the way to 
Diospolis.”. Apparently Tell es Saji. 

Gettha (1 Sam. v, 8), placed between Antipatris and Jamnia, “ but 
there is another village called Geththim.” The latter may be Jett in 
Samaria ; the former is unknown. 

Getremmon (Joshua xix, 45). Placed 12 miles from Diospolis, on the 
way to Eleutheropolis—apparently the same as Geth. Now Tell es Safi. 

Gethsemani (Matt. xxvi, 36). At the foot of Olivet, said to have a 
church. Probably the present Greek site. 

Gelboe (1 Sam. xxvii, 4). Under this head the village Gelbus is 
noticed, 6 miles from Scythopolis. Now Jelbén. 

Gelgel (Joshua xii, 23). Placed 6 miles north of Antipatris. Appa- 
rently at Kalkilieh. 

Gerara (Gen. xx, 1). Twenty miles south of Eleutheropolis. Now 
Umm el Terar. 

Gargasi (Gergasenes) is placed by Eusebius and Jerome at Gerasa, 
or else at Gadara, but distinguished from Gergesa (Mark vii, 31), 
said to be “a little village near the Lake of Tiberias”—probably 
Khersa. 

Gebin (Joshua x, 31). Placed at Geba, 5 miles from Guphua, on the 
way to Neapolis. Now Jebdia. 

Goigotha is placed north of Sion. 

Golgol (Deut. xi, 30), “near which were—as written—the mountains 
Gerizim and Ebal,” is placed near Jericho (Jiljdlich), and the Samaritans 
are said to be wrong in placing these mountains near Shechem. 

Dabira (Joshua xii, 13). On Mount Tabor. Now Debdrieh. 

Debon (Num. xxi, 30, xxxii, 34; Joshua xv, 2; Jer. xlvili, 18-22) is 
distinguished wrongly from Dibon near Arnon. Now Dhibdn. 

Dedan (Jer. xlix, 8) in Idumeea is placed + miles north of Feno. 

Dan (Gen. xiv, 14). Four miles from Paneas towards Tyre. Now 
Tell el Kady. 

Dannaba (Gen. xxxvi, 32). Said still to exist 8 miles from Areopolis 
towards the Arnon. The distance appears to be incorrect. 

Another Dannaba is placed on Mount Phogor, 7 miles from Heshbon. 
The site is unknown, but seems to show that Phogor was supposed to be 
near Nebo. 

Decapolis (Matt. iv, 25). The region round Hippos, Pella, and 
Gadara. 

Dumah (Joshua xv, 52). <A large village in Daroma, 17 miles from 
Eleutheropolis. Now Démeh. 

Drys (Abraham’s oak at Rdmet el Khalil) is said to have been then 
much worshipped by the natives. 

Dodanim (Joshua xxi, 13) is said to be near Areopolis. 

Dothaim (Gen. xxxvii, 17 ; 2 Kings vi, 13). North of Sebaste 12 miles, 
now Yell Dothdn. 

Dornapheth (Joshua xi, 2), said to be 9 miles from Czesarea Palestina on 
the way to Tyre. Now Zantdrah. 
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Engaddi (Joshua xv, 62; 1 Sam. xxiv, i), now ’Ain Jidy, is said to 
produce opobalsamum. 

Eglon, also Odollam. Placed 12 miles east of Eleutheropolis. Now 
Aid el Mia. 

Edomia (Joshua xviii, 17). Under this head is noticed Eduma in 
Acrabattene, nearly 12 miles from Neapolis to the east. Now Ed Démeh. 

Edrei (Num. xxi, 32 ; Deut. i, 4), placed at Adra, 24 miles from Bostra 
in Arabia. Now Edh Dhrwva. 

Ether (Joshua xix, 7). ‘Now the large village Jeththira, in the 
interior of Daroma, near Malatha.” The present ’Adtéir. (See Jether.) 

Fleale (Num. xxxii, 3, 37 ; Isaiah xv, 4, xvi, 9). A mile from Heshbon. 
Now £1’ Al. 

Elthice (Joshua xix, 44). Placed at Tekoa, 9 miles south of Jerusalem. 
Now Teki?a. The tomb of Amos was shown at this site. 

Elul (Joshua xv, 58). Placed near Hebron, at Halhdl. 

Emmaus (Luke xxiv, 18). Identified by Eusebius and Jerome with 
Nicopolis (now ’Amwds). 

Eremmon (for En Rimmon). Placed 16 miles from Eleutheropolis to 
the south in Daroma. Now Umm er Rumamin. 

Ereb (Joshua xv, 52). Said to be in Daroma to the south, and called 
Eremiththa. Unknown. 

Ermon (Hermon). (See back, Aermon.) 

Esthaol (Joshua xix, 41). Placed 10 miles from Eleutheropolis, on the 
way to Nicopolis. Now Eshw’a. 

Esthemo (Joshua xv, 50). “A very large village” in Daroma. Now 
Es Sema. (See Astemoe. ) 

Ephratha (Bethlehem). The tomb of Rachel is here said to be 
called “the hippodrome” in the LXX version (see Reland, “ Pal.,” p. 704). 
The Alexandrine text is followed, kara rév ‘irmddpopor Xa8paba ris yijs, 
for YAN M35 Ny, “a little way.” The site is called Cabra and 
Cabratha for the same reason (Gen. xxxv, 16, 19). 

Ephron (Joshua xv, 9). Placed 20 miles north of Jerusalem. 

Fichela (1 Sam. xxiii, 19). Correctly placed at Kzlah, 7 miles from 
Eleutheropolis. The tomb of Habakkuk is said to have been shown here 
(and the tomb of Micah according to others. “Mem.” III, p. 316.) 

Zannohua (Joshua xv, 34). Placed at a village near Eleutheropolis 
towards Jerusalem. Now Zani?a. 

Ziph (1 Sam, xxiii, 14, 15). Placed at Tell ez Zif. 

Zib. Placed 8 miles east of Hebron ; appears to be the same with 
the preceding. 

Zogora (Jeremiah xlviii, 34). “Now called Zoara or Segor.” Ap- 
parently Z'ell esh Shaghdr. 

Hlath. Ten miles east of Petra. Apparently Adla, on the Red Sea, 
though the direction is scarcely correct. 

Enadda (Joshua xix, 21). Under this head is noticed a town 


Ennadab, 10 miles from Eleutheropolis on the way to Jerusalem. 
Possibly Beet Vettif is intended, 
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Enaim (Joshua xv, 34). Placed at Bethemin, near the Terebinth. 
Probably Bezt ’Ainin.% The identification is incorrect. 

Engaddi (as above, Gadda), at Ain Jidy. 

Enganni (Joshua xix, 21). Under this head a town called Enganna, 
near Gerasa, is noticed, evidently ’Azn Jenneh, north-west of Gerasa. 

Engannim (Joshua xv, 34). Wrongly placed near Bethel. Perhaps 
*Ain Sinia is meant. 

Endor (Joshua xvii, 11), see Aendor. 

Thaanach (Joshua xvii, 11), near Legio, a large village, 3 miles away. 
Now the small village et Taanik. 

Thabor is placed 10 miles east of Dioceesarea (Sefftirieh). Now Jebel 
et Tar. 

Theman (Gen. xxxvi, 11). “Still a village 5 miles from Petra.” 
Unknown. , 

Thalcha (Joshua xix, 7; LXX, trans.),in Simeon. A place 16 miles 
south of Eleutheropolis called Thella is noticed as a large village. 
Perhaps Tell Abu Dillikh. 

Thamna (Gen. xxxviii, 12; Joshua xv, 57), rightly placed at Tibneh, 
in the Lydda region on the way to Jerusalem (the southern site so called). 

Thamnath Sara (Joshua xxiv, 30), where Joshua’s tomb was shown 
(see Gaas) ; apparently Kefr Haris is the site intended. 

Tharsis (Tarshish). Said to be identified by Josephus with Tarsus 
(see Ant, ix, 1-4) and by the LX X with Carthage. Some had suggested 
India. 

Thersila (2 Kings xv, 14, Tirzah), a Samaritan village in Batanza, so 
called, is mentioned. 

Topheth (Jer. vii, 32). The name is said still to have survived in the 
fourth century near Aceldama. 

Thaffa (Joshua xii, 17; xv, 34), see Bethtaphu. 

Thebes (Judges ix, 50-53). Placed on the way from Neapolis to 
Scythopolis at 13th mile. Now Zubds. 

Thenath (Joshua xvi, 6), east of Neapolis 10 miles. Now 7’ana. 

Jarimuth (Joshua x, 3). Placed 4 miles from EKleutheropolis, near 
Esthaol (see Jermus). Now el Yerméh. 

Jabis Galaad (Judges xxi, 8). Placed 6 miles from Pella, on the 
mountain towards Gerasa. The name survives in Wddy Ydbis; the site 
is doubtful. 

Jaboe River (Gen. xxxii, 23), now Nahr es Zerka. 

Juzer (Num. xxi, 32). Placed 15 miles from Heshbon, “where a great 
stream bursts out received by Jordan.” Apparently “dr (see Azor). 

Jamnel (Joshua xix, 33), placed at Yebnah. 

Janum (Joshua xv, 58). A village, Janua, is noticed 3 miles south of 
Legio, now Yamin. 

Jano (Joshua xvi, 6; 2 Kings xv, 29). “A village, Jano, is still 
shown in Acrabattene, 12 miles east of Neapolis.” Now Yaniin. 


! Mentioned again as Thanx, or Thaanach, and placed “in the fourth mile 
from Legio.” 
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Jafthie (Joshua xix, 12), “still called Joppa”—now Ydfa, near 
Nazareth. Under this head Epha (Haifa) is noticed as identical with 
Sycaminum (7'ell es Sema). 

Jedna, 6 miles from Eleutheropolis towards Hebron—now Jdhnah. 

Jezreel (Joshua xix, 18), “still a very large village between Scythopolis 
and Legio.” Now Zervn. 

Jether (Joshua xv, 48). Placed at the “very large village Jethira,” 
20 miles from Eleutheropolis: “all its inhabitants also are Christians.” 
Now ’Atéir (see Ether). 

Jericho. Three successive towns are noticed, one still standing, with 
ruins of the others. 

Jermus (Joshua xv, 35), see Jarimuth. Under this head the later 
name is correctly given as Jermucha (el Yermék), but it is here placed 
10, instead of 4, miles from Eleutheropolis, which is more correct. 

Jassa (Num. xxi, 23) “is still shown between Madeba and Dibon.” 
Unknown. 

Jetan (Joshua xv, 55). “A. very large village of Jews,” 18 miles from 
Eleutheropolis southwards in Daroma. J'uttah seems to be intended. 

Tturea and Trachonitis ; under this head Trachonitis is said to be the 
land near the desert of Bostra. 

Cades (Num. xxxiv, 4). The tomb of Miriam is said still to have 
been shown here. It is placed in the desert near Petra as by Jewish 
tradition. 

Camon (Judges x, 5), supposed to be Cimona, 6 miles from Legio to 
the north, towards Ptolemais. Now Tell Keimdén. 

Cana, near Sidon (Joshua xix, 28), now Wéna. 

Canath (Num. xxxii, 42), “now Canatha.” Aanawdét in Bashan. 

Cariathiarim (Joshua xv, 10), 9 miles from Jerusalem on the way to 
Diospolis. The position is doubtful, as well as the identification. 

Jariathaim (Joshua xiii, 19), “a Christian village very flourishing, 
near Medaba.” Now the ruin Awreiydt. 

Carcar (Judges viii, 10), a day’s distance from Petra. 

Carmelus (Joshua xv, 55), 10 miles from Hebron, now Aurmul ; and 
another Carmel (Mount) dividing Pheenicia from Palestine, now Jebel 
Kurmul. 

Carnaim, Ashtoreth (Gen. xiv, 5), “in a corner of Batanzea, a village 
called Carnzea,” “where they say was the house of Job” (now shown at 
Sheikh Sad). The writer mentions another Carnea, 9 miles from 
Jerusalem, but in what direction is not stated. 

Capharnaum (Matt. iv, 13), “by the Lake of Gennezar.” It is placed 
(sv. Chorazaim), 2 miles from Merdzeh, and in the fourth century was 
placed (but perhaps wrongly) at Zell Ham. 

Cedes of Naphtali (Joshua xxi, 32), “now called Cydissus, 20 miles 
from Tyre, near Paneas.” Probably Hades in Upper Galilee. There is, 
however, another site in this region called Kadetsa. 

Cedron (2 Sam. xv, 23), east of Jerusalem. Now Wédy en Nar. 

Ceila (Joshua xv, 44), “nearly 8 miles east of Eleutheropolis, where'is 
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shown the grave of the prophet Habaccuc.” Now Kilah. The site of the 
tomb now called Veby W’amdn (“ Memoirs,” ITI, 316) is the tomb of Micah, 
28 stadia from Keilah. The tomb of Habaccue has been noticed as near 
Gabaath, north-east of Keilah. 

Crson (Judges iv, 13), near Tabor. The true head of the present Vahr 
el Mukutta’. 

Lebna (Joshua x, 29), “now a village in the region of Eleutheropolis.” 
Probably Beit ef Ban, but whether this is Libnah is doubtful. 

Laisa (Judges xviii, 7, 29), “near Paneas,” probably now Tell e 
Kiddy. 

Luith (Isaiah xv, 5), “still a village between Areopolis and Zoar, 
called Luitha.” The name seems to survive in Talat el Hetth on 
Nebo. 

Luza (Joshua xvi, 2), “near Shechem, 3 miles from Neapolis,” 
apparently Ldézeh on Gerizim. 

Luza (Gen. xxviii, 19), east of the road from Neapolis to Jerusalem, 
is placed apparently at Bethel. 

Lochis (Aaxis, Joshua x, 3), “now a villa 7 miles from Eleuthe- 
ropolis going to Daroma.” Tell el Hesy, which was still an inhabited site 
in 4th century A.D. 

Magdiel (Joshua xix, 38), “a small village 5 miles from Dora, on 
the way to Ptolemais.” Unknown. 

Matthane (Num. xxi, 18), “new called Masechana, 12 miles east of 
Medaba, on the Arnon.” 

Maceda (Joshua x, 10), “8 miles east of Eleutheropolis.” The 
position is unsuitable. 

Maon (Joshua xv, 55), “east of Daroma.” Now IWdin. 

Maresa (Joshua xv, 44). “Two miles from Eleutheropolis.” Now 
Mer'ash. 

Masapha (Joshua xiii, 26). “There is now another Maspha in the 
region of Eleutheropolis, to the north.” Unknown. 

Machmas (1 Sam. xiii, 2, 5), “‘still a large village, 9 miles from 
Jerusalem, near Rama.” Now Mukhmds. 

Medaba (Num. xxi, 30), near Heshbon. Now MMddeba. 

Mennith (Judges xi, 33), “4 miles from Esbus, going to Phila- 
delphia.” Unknown. It may be the present Minyeh further south. 

Merrom (Joshua xi, 5), “There is another Merrus, 12 miles from 
Sebaste, near Dothan.” 

Medemena (Joshua xv, 31). Placed at “‘ Menois, a town near the city 
Gaza.” Apparently HZ Mineh, the port of Gaza, but wrongly identified. 
The name seems to survive at Umm Deimneh, north of Beersheba. 

Mephaath (Joshua xxi, 37), wrongly said to be in Benjamin. “ But 
there is another beyond Jordan, where is a garrison of Roman soldiers, 
near the desert.” This might be the real site, but is unknown. 

Modim of the Maccabees, “ near Diospolis.” Now el Medyeh. 

Morasthi (Micah i, 14), apparently Maresa, placed “ east of Eleuthe- 
ropolis,” . 
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Naaratha (Joshua xvi, 7), “now Naorath, a village of Jews, 5 miles 
from Jericho.” Appears to be the ruin now called El ’Aweh. 

Nabau (Nebo, Deut. xxxii, 49), “6 miles from Heshbon, in the east 
region.” Now Jebel Neba. Under the next heading, Vado, it is said to 
be a “deserted place,” 8 miles south of Heshbon. 

Nazareth, “15 miles from Legio, near Tabor, towards the east.” Now 
en Nasirah. 

Naim (uke vii, 11), “2 miles from Tabor to the south, near Endor.” 
Now Wein. i 

Nepheddor (Joshua xi, 2; xii, 23). “Dor is a town, now deserted, 
9 miles from Ceesarea going to Ptolemais” ; apparently Tantira is meant, 
but the identification causes confusion in the Bible topography. 

Nemerim (Isaiah xv, 6), ‘‘ Now a village called Bennamarim, north of 
Zoar.” Tell Nimrin. 

Nemra of Reuben (Num. xxxil, 3), wrongly placed at Namara, in 
Batanzea. 

Neela of Zebulon (Judges i, 30). “There is still a village Neila in 
Batanea.” 'This has no connection. 

Neesib (Joshua xv, 43). “ Now Nasibi, 7 miles from Eleutheropolis on 
the way to Hebron.” Beit Nusib. 

Ulammaus. “There is a certain village called Ulamma, 12 miles from 
Dioceesarea to the east. Now ’Aulam. 

Petra is identified with Jectael (2 Kings xiv, 7) and said to be called 
Recem by the Syrians (see Arcem). 

Rabbath (2 Sam. xi, 1). “Now Philadelphia.” The present ruin 
"Amman. 

Rabboth (Joshua xix, 21). “There is still another ella Rebbo in the 
region of Eleutheropolis to the east.” Now the ruin Rubba. 

Rama (Joshua xviii, 25). “To the north over against Bethel.” Now 
Er Ram. 

Rammoth of Gad (Joshua xx, 8) “Now a village 15 miles from 
Philadelphia towards the east.” Remtheh seems intended. 

Rephaim Valley (Joshua xvii, 5). “ South of Jerusalem.” 

Reblathah (2 Kings xxv, 6). Wrongly placed at Antioch. It is now 
Ribleh. 

Remma (2 Kings v,18). “There is also a village Remmus in Daroma.” 
Now Umm er Rumamin. de : 

Remmoth Galaad, “near the River Jaboc” (Joshua xxi, 38). Appar- 
ently the village Aeimén—the true site. 

Remmon (Joshua xv, 32). “There is still a village Remmon near 
Jerusalem to the north 15 miles distant.” Now Rummdn. 

Rhinocorura (Isaiah xxvii, 12). “Added by the Septuagint inter- 
preters.” Now £1 ’Arish, : 

Ruma (Judges ix, 41). “Now Remphis, in the region of Diospolis, 
and by many called Arimathea.” Now Rentis or Rantieh (see Armathem 
Sophim),. 

Roob (Num. xiii, 21). “There is still a village Roob 4 miles “from 
Scythopolis.” Now Zell er Rehab. 
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Rohoboth (Gen. xxxvi, 37). “Still a garrison in Gabalena, and a large 
village.” Ruheibeh, south of Beersheba, seems intended. 

Saalim (1 Sam. ix, 4) is placed “in the region of Eleutheropolis to the 
west 7 miles distant.” Perhaps Swmmezl. 

Salabim (Joshua xix, 42). “A large village in the region of Sebaste 
named Salaba.” 

Salem, “which is Shechem.” Two places ure noted: (1) near 
Jerusalem to the west ; (2) 8 miles from Scythopolis, in the plain called 
Salumias. Perhaps Dei Selldm. 

Samaria. “ Now called Sebaste.” Sebustieh. 

Saara (Joshua xv, 33). ‘“ About 10 miles north of Eleutheropolis going 
to Nicopolis.” Now Swr’ah. 

Sarefta (1 Kings xvii, 9). “On the high road.” Now Sarafend, near 
Sidon. 

Saron (Isaiah xxxiii, 9). “The region between Mount Tabor and the 
Lake of Tiberias is still called Sarona.” The ruin Sardna here exists 
(Biblical Lasharon), but is not the Bible Sharon. 

Saphir, “ between Eleutheropolis and Ascalon.” Now Ls Suwéfir. 

Senna (Num. xxxiv, 4). “There is still a Magdal Senna, 7 miles 
north of Jericho.” Unknown. 

Sephela (Isaiah xxxii, 19). ‘ All the region near Eleutheropolis, plain 
and field, to the north and west.” Tke Hebrew word still survives here 
in the name of the village ’Alldr es Sijleh, “ the lower ’Allar.” 

Selo (Joshua xviii, 1). It is 10 miles from Neapolis in Acrabattene.” 
Now Seilién. 

Sicelag (Joshua xv, 31). “In Daroma,” perhaps ’Asldj is meant. 

Seon (Joshua xix, 19). “Still is shown, a villa near Mount Tabor.” 
Now ’Aydn Shain. 

Sior (Joshua xv, 54). Wrongly placed between Jerusalem and 
Eleutheropolis. 

Soccho (Joshua xv, 35). ‘‘Two villages, one in the mountain, one in 
the plain, are called Socoth, 9 miles from LEleutheropolis going to 
Jerusalem, on the high road.” Now Shuweikeh. 

Someron (Joshua xi, 1). “They say is Sebaste where the relics of St. 
John Baptist are kept.” This confuses the site with that in 1 Kings 
xvi, 24, for the city Samaria was not built till late in history. 

Sunem (Joshua xix, 18) “is still a village called Sulem 5 miles from 
Tabor to the south.” Now Sélem. 

Sichar (John iy, 5). “Near the field which Jacob gave his son 
Joseph,” “where there is now a church.” ‘The true site at Askar may be 
intended. The church would be that at Jacob’s Well. The church is not 
noticed in the Greek, which gives an approximate date for its erection. 
Shechem, “now deserted,” is placed in the next article at this same spot, 
not at Neapolis itself, but this appears incorrect. 

Sonam (Joshua xix, 8). “There is a village in the region of Sebaste 
in the Acrabattene district called Sanim.” Perhaps Sddim. 

Sorech (Judges xvi, 4). Near Estacl. Now Surih. 
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Trachonitis, “or Iturea,” is placed between Bostra and Damascus, 
including the modern Lejah region.} 

Fathura(Num. xxii, 5; Deut. xxiii, 5). ‘ There is near Eleutheropolis 
a certain villa called Fathura on the Gaza road.” 

Faran (Gen. xiv, 6). “Now a town across Arabia in the desert 
where the Saracens wander. . . . Three days from Aila to the east” (the 
Greek says “ west”). Apparently Wddy Feirdn is intended, which was 
identified with Paran in 390 a.p. (See Choreb.) 

Fenon (Num. xxxiii, 42). “ Now a little village in the desert, where 
the convicts dig for copper, between Petra and Zoar.” Unknown. 

Fogor (Num. xxiii, 28). “There is another villa Fogor not far from 
Bethlehem.” Now Lett Faghir. 

Chasalon (Joshua xv, 10). “A large village in the Jerusalem region.” 
Now Kesla. 

Charran (Gen. xi, 31), ‘now Charra,” the present Haurrdn beyond the 
Euphrates, near Edessa. 

Charchamis (Isaiah x, 9), “beside the Euphrates.” Now Jerdblus. 

Chasbi (Gen. xxxviii, 5), “now a ruined place near Odollam.” This 
I place at ’Azn Kezbeh. 

Chasalath (Joshua xix, 12), near Tabor. Now Jksdl. 

Chennereth (Deut. iii, 17), identified with Tiberias. 

Chetthiim (Gen. x, 4). Identified with Kition in Cyprus. 

Chobaa (Gen. xiv, 15). This is identitied with a village, Chobaa, 
inhabited by Ebionite Christians, who observed all the Law. Probably 
the Cocaba (Euseb., H.E.I., vii, 15), now Haukaba in the Jaulain, where 
the Ebionites lived, is intended. The Ebionites are here said to have 
been Jewish converts, and Jerome says that this heresy is condemned in 
the Epistle to the Galatians. 

Chorazain (Matt. xi, 21), “now a ruin 2 miles from Capharnaum.” 
Kerdzeh is intended. 

Choreb (Eoxdus iii, 1). In this article Pharan is placed near Sinai. 

Or (Mount Hor, Num. xx, 25). ‘At the city Petra, where still is 
shown the rock whence Moses, striking it, gave the people water.” This 
is because Kadesh was identified at Petra. It accounts for the modern 
name, Widy Musa, “the Valley of Moses,” and the stream flowing from 
a harrow gorge is supposed to have been that which Moses produced. 

This list of 300 sites known to the authors of the “ Onomasticon ” shows 
a very complete knowledge of the topography of the Holy Land as it 
existed in their time; and the large majority of the sites have been 
recovered, many being identified for the first time during the course of 
the Survey, 1872-1882. It is however to be remarked that the distances 
as a rule, except along Roman roads with milestones, are approximate 
only ; and in some cases there are errors in copying, as is shown by the 


1 Lejah is generally translated “crevices”: but I find that among the 
north Syrians the word is used for “basalt.” It thus answers to the foreign 
term “ Trachonitis.” ™ 
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fact that the Greek and Latin do not agree. The “ Onomasticon” cannot 
be received as authority for identification, because its suggestions in many 
cases are irreconcilable with the Bible. In many cases, however, Jerome 
appears to accept Jewish traditions, which are sometimes correct. The 
work is interesting, as indicating the Roman garrisons; the mixed 
population—Jewish, Christian, and Pagan; the convict miners; the 
survival of temples in remote places ; the native superstitions ; and the 
early date of churches like those of Bethel and at Jacob’s Well; with 
other points which have been noted. The greatest value lies, however, 
in its witness to the survival of the Hebrew nomenclature of the country 
in the fourth century, even more perfectly preserved than now. 


SOUTHAMPTON. 


THE DATE OF THE EXODUS. 
I.—By Captain A. E. Haynzs, R.E. 


Wirx the great progress that we have made in the knowledge of the 
history and condition of the peoples of the Old Testament, it is necessary 
occasionally to pick up and group our results and see whither they have 
led us. This operation, though very necessary, is not altogether an easy 
one for the casual student: for as the range of facts widens it is more 
difficult to take anything but a partial view of them ; and in many cases, 
it is feared, our assumed facts are but fictions. However, the process is 
fascinating enough ; and, though one must endeavour to control within 
reasonable limits the tendency to outrun our facts in the deductions we 
make, yet some boldness may perhaps be forgiven and even welcomed, as 
summoning a greater and wider interest, and thus leading to the 
correction of its errors by increased research. 

Amongst the most useful advances in our knowledge of ancient history 
are the chronologies of the dynasties and kings of Egypt which Professor 
Petrie has put into the final chapter of his “ History of Egypt from the 
Earliest Times to the XVI Dynasty.” The following table gives the dates 
of the first ninetcen dynasties ; and in studying it and using it, we must 
remember—what Professor Petrie stoutly insists on—that he does not 
vouch for it any absolute accuracy, but that for the earlier parts of the 
scale only he claims an approximation within a century of the actual date. 
This, however, matters little, while his scientific comparison of the 
accumulated data gives warrant for a confidence in the tables that has 
not hitherto been obtainable in the very varying chronologies of older 


works :— 
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Duration of Dynastic Periods 

Dynasties in Years. in Years. 

B.C, 

Dynasty I. 263 “0 ae 4777-4514 
A IT. 302 46 me 4514-4212 
i III. 214 ot bat 4212-3998 
“6 VE 207 ee 52 3998-3721 
“5 V. 218 “ ae 3721-3503 
7 VI. 180 Pat oe 3503-3322 
At) ENT LTO os oe 3322-3252 
Hus VEG ale is 3252-3106 
oe XO TO pe: 3106-3006 
_ X. 185 “A «e 3006-2821 
ak baa be 2821-2778 
aye eSB PANG ait as 2778-2565 
» XIII. 453 ae nie 2565-2112 
i OL Vigged O4e 34 ee 2112-1928 
: XY. 260 (Hyksos Dynasty) 1998-1738 
synte XU Ve I ee TIO are ot 1928-1738 
%) OANA, Taal oe 5c 1738-1587 
Py VES 260 ee +e 1587-1327 
Np Pl D-€s <A Se 1327 


The salient points of Egyptian ancient history as covered by the above 
dynasties are 'tolerably clear to us. The ruling class of native Egyptians 
appear to have come from the far south—from Punt—and to be kin with 
the Phoenicians of Syria (vide Petrie’s “ History of Egypt,” pp. 12-14) ; 
and in the periodical revivals of the native power the motive force always 
comes from the south, even as it would now were the protection of 
Europe withdrawn from the Egyptian Government. From the first to the 
sixth Dynasties we see the native rulers moving from Thinis on the Upper 
Nile, where the seat of government is first fixed, to Memphis where this 
period reaches its highest development during the IV Dynasty. It was 
then that the Pyramids were built, and art took the grandest form it has 
ever achieved and essayed a rivalry with nature itself. A gradual declen- 
sion followed, and during the VII-X Dynasties the seat of government 
moves southwards to Herakleopolis, and we see through the mists of an 
imperfect record signs of foreigners ruling in Lower Egypt. The sway of 
the chief Khyan—about 3100 B.c., a contemporary of the IX Dynasty, 
whose statue (the lower half of it) was found at Bubastis—extended to Bag- 
dad, and probably controlled the countries between Euphrates and the Nile. 
In the 1X Dynasty we see a revival of the native rulers extending their 
dominion and pushing the seat of government northwards, to culminate 
in the blaze of energetic splendour which marks the XII Dynasty centred 
at Beni-Hassan. This period is again followed by a retreat up the Nile 
before the invading power of the Hyksos ; and for 500 years the native 
kings of Egypt exist mainly by sufferance and as viceroys of theix,con- 
querors. The ciose of the XVII Dynasty brings a revival, and again we 
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see the power of the Egyptian kings at its zenith during the XVIII 
Dynasty ; when the arms of the Pharaohs penetrated far into Asia, and 
for a time the dwellers on the Nile had no rivals in the known world. 
Throughout the ages Lower Egypt appears to us as the very hotch- 
potch of races, and we have evidence of the settlement of Arabian and 
Arab-Semitic peoples in the Delta side by side with the Phcenicians and 
Egyptians. This mixture of race seems to have led to the oft recurring 
influx of aliens, and to the ease with which they established themselves 
there to the temporary exclusion or subjection of the inhabitants proper. 
The coincidence of the period of Hyksos dominion in Egypt, with the 
approximate date of the migration of Joseph and his kindred into Egypt 
as given by our biblical chronology, aud the fitness of the times for an 
influx of Semitic people into the Delta, have resulted in a oho agree- 
ment amongst students that these events were contemporary.! But while 
it is universally accepted that the migration of the Hebrews to Egypt, and 
their sojourn there, took place during the rule of the Hyksos and their 
immediate successors of the X VIII Dynasty—under which successors the 
Oppression took place—there is much uncertainty and disagreement about 
the date of the Exodus. This is but natural when one considers the much 
greater certainty with which a period of some hundreds of years can be 
identified in the history of two neighbouring kingdonis, the records of 
which have been preserved, than the determination of any actual 
synchronism of a date, the events of which have apparently missed all 
record by one of those nations. While deprecating any idea that one can 
point to the exact year in Egyptian chronology for the date of the Exodus, 
it is possible to show that the evidence daily accruing points with peculiar 
and increasing persistency to one period of Egyptian chronology as the 
period in question, in preference to the other (the times of the 
XIX Dynasty),. which has had strong advocates from the times of 
Manetho? to that of Brugsch. Taking the chronological data of the 
Variorum Bible as our guide, we are able “with much confidence to 
accept” the explicit statement of 1 Kings xy, 1—that Solomon’s temple 
was begun in the 480th year after the Exodus.. Professor Sayce has 
shown in “The Higher Criticism and.the Monuments,” chap. vi, that 
the chronology of ‘the Book of Kings is some 50 years in excess, and that 
the (p. 322) date of the beginuing of King Solomen’s reign may not be 
put earlier than 962 B.c. Since King Solomon’s temple was commenced 


1 The record of a seven years’ famine in Egypt during the XVII Dynasty 
has been found on the tomb of a certain Baba in Upper Egypt, and has been 
used to support the suitability of the time of the Hyksos for the migration of 
ee to Egypt. 

2 The account given by Manetho is not free from ambiguity, and ance 
it appears to indicate that the Exodus took place in the XIX Dynasty, yet many 
of his genealogical notes are so imperfect and opposed to the other records 
which have come down to our time, that-it-is not safe to put much reliance in 
this single-instance .testimony, although it has controlled the opinions of many 
Egyptologists for the last 100. ears. 
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in the third year of his reign, from the foregoing data we get the 
approximate date of the Exodus as 1440 z.c., which, it is the object of this 
paper to show, agrees with the ruling conditions of that event as far as 
they are known. 

This date throws the Exodus into the XVIII Dynasty, about 
150 years subsequent to the expulsion of the Hyksos. Such an interval 
agrees with the Biblical statement, for we are told that Moses was 
80 years old at the time of the Exodus—which gives an interval of 
76 years between the expulsion of the Hyksos and Moses’ birth. It 
is scarcely probable that the Oppression of the Israelites commenced 
immediately after the expulsion of the Hyksos; it would rather have 
been the policy of the Pharaohs to establish their newly-fledged power 
by a period of moderation, after which, the Empire being consolidated, 
and the new order confirmed, rein might be given to their desire of 
revenge against the “miserable” Asiatics and their compatriots the 
Hebrews, who had ruled over them for four or five hundred years. 
That the period referred to in the first chapter of Exodus is not a short 
one, is clear from the account of the building of the store-cities, and the 
statement in verse 20 that “the people multiplied, and waxed very 
mighty.” Thus the interval of 150 years between the expulsion of the 
Hyksos and the Exodus, would appear to be in agreement with the 
Scriptural narrative. 

When we come to the detailed history of the X VIII Dynasty, we are 
met with an absence of all clear reference to any such occurrences as are 
given in the Bible concerning the events which accompanied the Exodus 
The following table gives the dates of the kings of the X VIII Dynasty 
as calculated by Professor Petrie. Though there is some obscurity as to 
the latter four kings, the date of the remainder may be taken as 
probably correct, to a margin of error of five or ten years.} 


B.C. B.C, 
Aabmes I.. Ge Br "e 38 1587-1562 1557 
Amenhotepl .. Nc ee “0 1562-1541 1532 
Tahutmes I Ae oe 5 AG 1541-1516 1511 
Tahutmes IL .. An AN oe 1516-1508 1490 
Hatshepsut te as Aa ‘a 1503-1481 1478 
Tahutmes III .. ae ste An 1481-1449 1456 
Amenhotep II .. ae ae ae 1449-1423 1424 
TahutmesIV .. ate Ae ae 1423-1414 1406 
Amenhotep IIT, 5A ne 1414-1383 1397 
Amenhotep IV (Khu- -en: ates a 1383-1365 1360 
Rasmenkhka 50 i we a8 1865-1353 1348 
Tutankhamen .. ate oe Awe 1353--184.4 1339 


1 The corrections necessitated in Professor Petrie’s chronology by astrono- 
mical considerations are given side by side in the text, with his dates of the 
various kings. Vide “Some Considerations regarding Professor Petrie’s 
Egyptian Chronology,” D. R. Fotheringham, in “ Proceedings of the Sgciety 
of Biblical Archeology,” March, 1896, pp. 99-102. 
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B.C. BC. 
Ay ake re 55 rd ais 1344-1332 1327 
Horemheb Ble oe a Ae. 1332-1328 1315 
Ramessu I ae we or A Ais 1310 
Sety os a0 a x aka 50 1308 
Ramessu II a oe as ane 29 1257 
Merenptah = Sis ite % 28 1190 


The date of 1440 s.c. falls during the reign of Amenhotep II, 
successor of the brilliant Tahutmes III, the Alexander the Great of 
Egyptian history. If Amenhotep was the Pharaoh of the Exodus, then 
Tahutmes III and his immediate predecessors were the Pharaohs of the 
Oppression. There are recorded fifteen expeditions into Asia during the 
reign of Tahutmes III; and the triumphs which appear to have attended 
each, doubtless resulted in the transportation to Egypt of vast numbers 
of captives, amongst whom would be many of Semitic race. These 
captives (as we learn in Brugsch’s “ Egypt under the Pharaohs,” p. 172) 
were employed in public works, and principally in the great imperial 
edifices, such as the Temple of Amen: they were forced to labour under 
the superintendence of overseers (Rois) who had to carry out the orders 
and directions of the king’s chief architect. After the death of 
Tahutmes III a spirit of independence seems to have risen up in Asia, 
and Amenhotep! II conducted an expedition into the country. This 
expedition was carried on as a war of vengeance in the fullest sense of 
the term, and the Pharaoh appears to have acted with cowardice and 
barbarity. The power of the king and government appears during this 
reign to have suffered considerable diminution, and the monuments that 
remain are neither many nor important ; and it is during such a period 
that we might expect that the departure of the Israelites would be 
effected. 

Taking the birth of Moses 80 years before the Exodus, as in 1520 B.c., 
we see that this would have occurred in the reign of Tahutmes I. We 
know that during the later part of this reign the king’s daughter 
Hatshepsut had a share in the government; and she seems to have 
gathered the reins of power into her hands completely during the reign 
of the next monarch, her brother and husband. Whether or no this, the 
Amazon Queen, were the princess who saved the child Moses from the 
waters of the Nile, and brought him up in the king’s palace, it is, of 
course, impossible to say; but it seems probable, and her name, 
Thermutis—as Josephus has it—may be identified with Tahutimes 
(Tahuti’s? child), the family name of King Aahmes, his (Queen 
Aah-hotep, and their descendants of the XVIII Dynasty. The cireum- 


1 Amenhotep is the name of the Pharaoh under whom—according to the 
historian Manetho—the Exodus took place; but there are several Pharaohs of 
that name in the Egyptian Dynastic lists. 

2 Tahuti was the God of Science, Art, and Astronomy, who dwelt in the 
moon, 

R 
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stantial account given by Josephus of the campaign against the 
Ethiopians, in which Moses led the Egyptian armies, might suitably be 
connected with the joint reigns of Hatshepsut and Tahutmes II, or of 
Hatshepsut and Tahutmes III. The account of Moses marrying the 
Ethiopian Princess receives some support from the reference to his 
Ethiopian wife in Numbers xii; and the verse 22, Acts vii, seems also to 
testify to his prowess and attainments in the departments of science 
presided over by the god Tahuti. 

The records of Karnak show that in one of the expeditions of 
Tahutmes III, he penetrated into the hill country of Palestine, and 
found the tribes of Jacob-el and Joseph-el domiciled there. These, with 
the other inhabitants, were subjected to the Egyptian arms, and the 
country was secured by garrisoning the principal towns with Egyptian 
troops under Egyptian or other loyal governors. That such tribes—for 
apparently these must be connected with the Abrahamic peoples—were 
domiciled in the land of Canaan before the Exodus, is at first sight 
difficult of explanation ; but in the light of modern criticism it is not 
impossible to find a solution. In the “ Nineteenth Century,” April, 1894, 
Professor Cheyne stated—and the statement has the support of Kittel 
and Kuenen—that Isaac, Jacob, Israel, and Joseph are tribal names, the 
legends concerning which embody, to some extent, tribal reminiscences. 
If this is correct, and the names Jacob and Joseph, Xc., apply not merely 
to individuals, but to tribes which may be scattered in various parts—as, 
for instance, are the Zulus of South Africa, and the Terebin Bedouin of 
Kgypt and Syria—the difficulty created by their presence in two places 
at the same time is at once dispelled. The Scriptural history of the times 
of Joseph shows us that Israel was then cleaved into two distinct and 
antagonistic parties—Joseph, and the sons of Jacob—the two divisions 
that Tahutmes III found in Palestine. Again, it is not improbable that 
the migration into Egypt was but a partial one, and, as in the case of 
Abraham’s departure from Haran, to which he afterwards had to send his 
son to choose a wife of his own kin, representatives of the race were left 
behind in Canaan, Indeed, the Scriptural narrative would lead us to 
believe that such were the case ; for we know that the burial ground at 
Hebron continued to be used by the Egyptian Colony of Israel ; and the 
Bible records that Jacob (and, according to Josephus, all his sons except 
Joseph) was buried there ; which evidently implies that throughout this 
period Hebron continued in the hands of the descendants of Abraham, 
i.e, of representatives of Joseph and of the sons of Jacob. Hence, 
whether or no we accept Professor Cheyne’s statement, the probability 
that there were setiled in Canaan representatives of the tribes of Joseph 
and Jacob while Israel was in Egypt ts well established. In this con- 
nection, the records of Manetho and Cheremon, as transcribed by 
Josephus, are interesting. They show that the Egyptian Jews at the 
Exodus received assistance from their brethren in Canaan. Manetho 
says the army that came to their relief and occupied Pelusium (Sin or 
Avaris) consisted of 200,000 men, and Cheremon puts it at 380,000. 
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Though the numbers, in light of ancient records of the strength of armies 
in those days, appear hopelessly exaggerated, yet the record of this 
contingent to assist in securing the retreat of the Israelites from Egypt 
is remarkable, and possibly finds confirmation in the Bible, in the record 
of the assistance rendered to Moses by the Abrahamic people of Midian, 
and the Kenites, Wc. 

For further testimony in support of the date that chronology gives us 
for the Exodus, we must now look at the clay tablets of Tell Amarna, in 
which is to be found much information concerning the condition of the 
East about the time of the Exodus. These tablets or letters, to the number 
of 320, have, as is well known to the readers of the Quarterly Statement, 
been translated and published in a collected edition by Major Conder. 
They belong to the reigns of Amenhotep III and Amenhotep IV (Khu- 
en-atn) (1414-1365 B.c. or 1397-1348 B.c.), 2.¢., from about 50 to 100 years 
after the Exodus. They describe the country of Syria as prey to internecine 
war. In the north the Amorites and Hittites were making war on Egypt’s 
allies, the Pheenicians. in southern Palestine, in the reign of Amenhotep IV 
({Khu-en-atn), the garrisons which had been established in the hill-country 
of Judea in the reign of Tahutmes I]I—~.e., before the Exodus—were 
being withdrawn, and the strongholds left to defend themselves as best 
they could : and at the very moment the district was being invaded by a 
people, styled in the tablets Abiri (identified by Colonel Conder with the 
Hebrews), who appear to have been received by the inhabitants with 
welcome, and who possessed themselves of Jerusalem and the neighbouring 
strongholds, even invading the low country of Philistia where Egypt's 
chariots secured the supremacy of that power. At this time the Empire 
of the East was divided between the ruling powers of Egypt, Assyria, 
Babylonia, and Mitanni, which were amicably disposed towards each 
other, and seen: to have paid but little attention to the quarrels and petty 
strife of their subject peoples. It was much as it is in Africa at the 
present day ; and though the whole continent is divided between the 
Great Powers, we take such little part in the government and maintenance 
of order, as hardly to take cognizance of the internal tribal warfare 
always going on. 

The “ Abiri” are mentioned as desert people—people of the “ blood” 
or tribe of the Abiri, and of the land of the Abiri—showing, as Colonel 
Conder says, that the term is derived from Abarim, the mountains east of 
Jordan, whence the Israelites descended into the Promised Land. 
Amongst the letters are several from King Adonizedek of Jerusalem 
addressed to the suzerain power of Egypt. They detail how the Abiri 
are fighting against the walled towns left by the Egyptian armies in the 
hands of governors loyal to the Pharaohs. The invaders are described as 
“capturing the fortresses of the king. Nota single governor remains. 

. .” Ajalon is destroyed. Lachish, Askelon, and Geser, are all taken ; 
and finally Jerusalem is abandoned to the invaders. 

The parallel, between the account given in the clay-tablets and the 
operations of Joshua, is so striking that one. cannot but conclude with 
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Colonel Conder that the Abiri are the Hebrews, and that the records of the 
cuneiform characters are another version from another point of view of 
the operations of the Israelites after crossing the Jordan. 

Professor Sayce connects the Abiri with Hebron,! but inclines to 
the opinion that they were Amorites. The grounds upon which he bases 
his view are not very clear as far as the identification with the Amorites is 
concerned ; but in the connection with Hebron he finds support in the names. 
of places in that vicinity which were captured by them, such as Hareth and 
Tabu (vide pp. 123 and 150 of Major Conder’s “Tell Amarna Tablets ”) ; 
and if the Abiri really represent the Hebrews we can readily understand 
that they would naturally be connected with Hebron, although they had 
but lately come across Jordan, for Hebron was the site of their tribal 
burying-ground, at Hebron they possessed property, and, as we have 
already shown, doubtless many of the Israelites were already domiciled 
there-—in fact, the connection of the Abiri of the fourteenth century B.c., 
with such a place of itself supplies a strong ground for their identification 
with the Hebrews. Although the description of the operations of Judah 
and Simeon in the first chapter of Judges closely accords with the notices 
of the Abiri given in the Tell Amarna Tablets, yet the history of the 
conquering of the Promised Land given in the books of Joshua bears a 
character distinct from the irregular operations of the Abiri. There is, 
however, one feature common to these two accounts. The action of both 
invasions seems to have aimed principally at obtaining possession of the 
walled towns. These as we know had been established after the Egyptian 
conquest, and in the operations of Joshua we see the occupation of the 
country developing as the towns are taken possession of—in contrast to 
the later operations of Israel against the Philistines, Hittites, and Amale- 
kites, &c., when regular campaigns and pitched battles took the place of 
the siege and the assault. 

As the proposed identitication of Amenhotep IT as the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus, and of Amenhotep IV as the Pharaoh during the time that the 
children of Israel were establishing themselves in the Holy Land, leaves 
an interval of 40 years between the reigns of these two Pharaohs, we must 
examine this period and see what it has to tell us of the time of the 
Wanderings in the desert. As during the time of Amenhotep II Egypt 
was undergoing a period of exhaustion, after the splendour and energy 
of the previous reign, so in the time of Amenhotep IV Egypt was in 
a state of open rebellion, which doubtless caused the withdrawal of the 
garrisons from Canaan, and gave the opportunity for Israel to get 
possession of its inheritance. In this interval of 40 years two kings 
reigned, Tahutmes IV and Amenhotep III, both of whom were active 
warriors. In the evidence of their activity we may see the policy of 
the 40 years’ wandering, during which the Israelites had to satisfy them- 


1 Professor Sayce translates the name of this people as Khabiri; but the 
kh appears to be a prefix which can be neglected at will, vide the identification 
of Khetam with Etham, of Yabukbaze with Jehoahez, of Kheziquyabu, with 
Hezekiah, of Khumri with Omri, &., &e. 
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selves with the mountains of Idumea and the country beyond Jordan, 
districts which scarcely ever, as far as we know, felt the weight of the 
EKeyptian arms. 

Perusal of the early books of the Old Testament suggests an element 
in the Biblical account of the rise of the Israelites to a position of 
dominance in the Holy Land very difficult to explain, ve, the total 
absence of any reference to the part that Egypt played in the matter 
subsequent to the overthrow of Pharaoh in the Red Sea. Through- 
out the XVIII and XIX Dynasties, t.¢, from 1587-1180! B.c., we 
know that the armies of Egypt were constantly campaigning in Asia, 
and Syria was their advanced base of operations for the greater portion 
of the time. Expeditions were indeed made into the hill-country of 
Judea to establish the authority of Egypt in this part, and the results 
of these expeditions of Tahutmes III, 1470! 3.c., Ramessu IT, 1250? B.c., 
and Ramessu ITI, 1160! 8.c., are recorded on the monuments of Egypt, 
triumph being claimed for the Egyptian arms. During the greater part 
of the XVIII Dynasty the dominance of Egypt in Syria is undoubted. 
The cities were occupied by Egyptian soldiers and the country regularly 
administered ; but this occupation scarcely ever reached across the 
Jordan, and left Edom almost untouched. The Egyptian expeditions 
generally aimed farther afield than Palestine, and the route they followed 
was up the coast by the plain of Sharon to Kadesh of the Hittites ; thus 
the hill-country of Judea, as long as it was not in the hands of an actively 
hostile people, was of little account. Although neither people mention 
the other in their records we find that by each is recorded struggles 
with the same nations. The enemies of the one nation are the enemies 
of the other: the Kheta of the one are the Hittites of the other ; the 
Nairi are the people of Aram-Naharaim ; the Shasu are the Amalekites 
and-kindred peoples ; the Pulista are the Philistines ; the Amu are the 
Amorites. Although it is certain that both peoples had to do with Syria 
at the same time,?—one as the suzerain power, the other struggling 
for a foothold—we have no certain record that they came in contact. 
To whatever cause this circumstance is due it is impossible yet to 
satisfactorily determine; and although, as far as the Scriptures are 
concerned, the fact that they were compiled as late as the sixth century 
B.c., when Egypt had sunk to a period of insignificance amongst the 
nations, has been urged to account for this seeming omission, such 
reasoning cannot but be profoundly inconclusive. 

A more satisfactory argument may be found to lie in the probability 
that the Egyptian arms were represented in Asia by contingents to 
tributary monarchs, except when great expeditions directed against their 
more formidable foes were required. Thus the struggling Hebrews, 
suffering periodic enslavements at the hands of the petty peoples that 
occupied with them the Land of Promise and its confines, were beneath the 

1 This date is only approximate. 


2 Even in the tenth century B.c. Solomon received as a dower with his 
Egyptian bride the Syrian city of Gezer within the borders of Philistia. 
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notice of the Pharaohs, and could safely be left for the local rulers to deal 
with. The Philistines, who were a kindred people to the Egyptians— 
as the cast of countenance shows (vide Petrie’s “History of Egypt,” 
chap. i)—acted as the outposts of Egypt across the Desert of Arabia 
Petraea; and in fighting them the Israelites were actually fighting 
Egypt, much as the Mahdi, in his struggles against Egyptian officialdom, 
has really been fighting the British Empire. As the power of Egypt 
decreased, the Philistines gradually got the worst of the struggle, 
so that, from David’s time, they ceased to give the Hebrews any 
trouble. On the development of Israel into a powerful kingdom and 
on the overthrow of the Philistines, we find the Egyptians prompt 
to form an alliance with the House of David, as they did with the rival 
Hittite Power some two centuries or less earlier; and we read that the 
town of Gezer formed the dower of Pharaoh’s daughter when she was 
given in marriage to Solomon. Gezer was, and always had been, in the 
heart of the Philistine country ; and the fact that it was disposable by 
Egypt shows that the Philistine power was in some way subject to 
Egypt. Similarly, in the power of Jabin, king of Hazor, and his 
chariots and horses, we may see the contingents of Egypt: although 
success attended the struggles of the Israelites at first against this king, 
it was followed by a long period of subjection under the forces of Sisera. 
This latter name has a great affinity to Egyptian nomenclature (possibly 
the name is SES-RA, servant of Ra, vide p. 6, ‘Tell Amarna ”), and it is 
possible that in his force of 900 chariots of iron may be seen the con- 
tingent of the suzerain power. 

On Egyptian monuments we first hear of the Philistines as a separate, 
nationality in the time of Ramessu III, about 100-150 years before Saul 
was made King of Israel, and this exemplifies another very curious and 
remarkable element in the books of the Old Testament. They are written 
for the people of the age when they were compiled, viz., about the sixth 
or seventh century B.c., and the local colouring is adapted so to appeal 
more readily to the people then living. Thus it is certain that if the 
Pulista existed as a distinct people in Philistia long before the invasion of 
Heypt in the time of Ramessu III, they would have been frequently 
mentioned on the monuments, since they occupied the ground on the 
threshold of Egypt’s road into Asia. But in the troublous years that 
preceded Ramessu ITT’s accession, when Egypt was passing through a 
period of civil war, the fortress-gate of Asia, whether seized upon by 
aliens or not, apparently started business on its own account, and 
from being the outpost of Egypt joined the invaders in endeavouring to 
spoil the Egyptians. The Pulista were thrown back with the others, but 
henceforth they appear as a separate people, although then probably as 


1 In Judges i, 19, we have a mention of a power in the plains (probably 
plains of Philistia), with chariots of iron, against which the Israelites could not 
stand. The presence of the chariots indicates the arms of the suzerain power, 
which, in the wars of Egypt of that age, played much the same part®that 
Maxim guns do for us, when fighting against savages. 
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much part of the Egyptian Empire as Basutoland is part of the British 
Empire. Thus the references to the Philistines in Genesis are probably 
mere references to the people who, in the time of the Patriarchs, occupied 
that country which was occupied by the Philistines in the time of the 
Judges and Kings. Similarly the tenth chapter of Genesis is written 
from the horizon of the time of Ezekiel. This proleptical peculiarity is 
an element of great importance to the study of the Bible. It may thus 
have been—though this explanation does not satisfactorily explain all the 
circumstances of the omissions referred to—that the references to Egypt 
are coloured by the very inferior position occupied by that nation at the 
time that these books took their present form. Egyypt was then the 
broken reed, the obsequious vassal of the Persian Empire; and it would 
have been little, to forward the nationalizing instincts of the compilers of 
the Bible, to have laid any stress upon the fact that a people so prostrate 
could ever have been the arbiters of the East, and under whose supreme 
authority the people of Israel maintained a position of subordinate 
humility. The dismissal of Egypt in the dramatic denowement at the 
Red Sea may thus have more to do with the contemporary purposes of 
the Jewish reformers than our modern historians would consider 
justifiable. 


I1.—By Lieut.-Colonel Conner, D.C.L., R.E. 


The discovery of a new text of Merenptah in Egypt casts new light on 
the relations of Israel and Egypt, and appears to discountenance Bunsen’s 
theory that the Exodus occurred in the time of this king (Mineptah). 

As given by Dr. Petrie (“Contemporary Review,” May, 1896) the 
inscription, after recording the defeat of the Libyan invaders in the fifth 
year, continues :— 


“Vanquished are the Tahennu (N. Africans) ; the Khita (Hittites) 
are quieted ; ravaged is Pa Kanana (near Tyre) with all violence ; taken 
is Askadni (perhaps for Ascalon) ; seized is Kazmel ; Yenu of the Amu 
(perhaps Janohah) is made as though it had not existed; the people of 
Isiraal is spoiled ; it hath no seed ; Ruten (Syria) has become as widows 
of the land of Egypt; all lands together are in peace.” 


The allusion, as Dr. Petrie argues, is probably to Israel and not to 
Jezreel ; and the text shows clearly that the people so ravaged were in 
Palestine, not in Egypt. Pa Kanana cannot properly be placed, as he 
suggests, at Deir Kantin (“ the monastery of Canons”), since that name is 
probably modern. It has long been identified with Kanah near Tyre. 
Kazmel may be connected with the ruin Kasimiyeh, north of Tyre, and 
the route followed in this raid was the old sea coast route of Thothmes IIT 
and Rameses II. 

Dr. Petrie, who adheres to the view of Bunsen, and of Brugsch, which 
places the Exodus so late, seeks to explain this reference by supposing 
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that either some of the family of Israel remained in Palestine, or that 
some of them preceded the main body before the Exodus. But we know 
nothing of Hebrew history outside the Bible for this period, and the Bible 
discountenances such suppositions. The new text agrees with the 
mention of the Abc’ in the Tell Amarna Tablets, as showing that the 
Hebrew conquest occurred earlier than Bunsen supposed. 

Dr. Renouf has recently stated that Egyptian history throws no light 
on the date of the Exodus, and Sir G. Wilkinson placed that event as 
early as the reign of Thothmes III. The theory which places it under 
Mineptah rests on the supposed explanation of passages preserved from 
Manetho ; but it is remarkable that Manetho does not say that it 
occurred in the time of Mineptah. He gives (see Josephus, “ Agst. 
Apion,” i, 15-26) two distinct accounts. According to one of tbese, a 
certain Thothmes ruled after the expulsion of the ‘ Shepherds,” who 
left Egypt and founded Jerusalem ; while according to the other the 
Jews left Egypt in the time of a certain Amenophis, who followed 
Rameses Il. This Amenophis, Josephus rightly calls a “ fictitious king,” 
but it has been supposed that Meren-ptah has been corrupted into Amen- 
hotep, z.e., Mineptah for Amenophis. 

It is equally probable, perhaps, that the succession of the kings has 
been confused, and that the Exodus occurred under Thothmes IV, and 
the settlement at Jerusalem under Amenophis IV, which is more in 
accord with Old Testament chronology, and with monumental statements. 

It should be noted that the dates proposed by Mahler, and accepted 
by Dr. Petrie, for the ages of the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties, 
are 150 to 100 years later than those given by Brugsch. They are not 
quite correctly calculated, even on the proposed datum, and are brought 
down yet later by the correction for the motion of Sirius (see “ Proc. Bib. 
Arch. Socy.,” March, 1896, p. 99). The differences are as follows: — 


Brugsch, Mahler (corrected). 
B.C. B.C. 
Ahmes on Ae er Be elT00 1557 
Thothmes III oe an ee LOO 1456 
Amenophis IIT ie oats eee LOUD 1397 
Mineptah .... ie Pa sto HKU) 1190 


Brugsch’s dates rest on the coincidence of the vague Egyptian and 
Greek year, according to the Rosetta stone ; and this also agrees with 
Clement of Alexandria’s note as to the coincidence of the Passover in 
30 A.D. with the Kgyptian month (15th Nisan = 25th Phamenoth), 
Mabler’s dates rest on a statement by Censorinus (239 a.D.) as to the 
incidence of the years a century earlier than his own time. 

In the face of this discrepancy it is remarkable that the light shed on 
the subject by Babylonian chronology seems to be overlooked. Egyptian 
data are most imperfect, but the canon of Babylonian kings discovered by 
Mr. T.G. Pinches gives us much more reliable data. Assyriologists daave 
deduced from the monuments the date of Burnaburias of Babylen, who 
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reigned about 1450 B.c. The Tell Amarna letters show us that he was the 
contemporary of Amenophis IV of Egypt. This agrees with Brugsch’s 
chronology, but not with Mahlev’s, according to which (when corrected) 
Amenophis IV would reign about 1360 B.c., or a century after 
Burnaburias. For this and other reasons, Brugsch’s dates are evidently 
more reliable than those recently proposed. Josephus believed that 
Joseph was in Egypt in the time of Apophis (“ Agst. Apion,” i, 14) ; 
and Eusebius. and George the Syncellus (ninth century .D.) follow this 
view. But in this case Israel would, according to Bunsen’s views, have 
remained 650 years in Egypt instead of 430 (Exodus xii, 40), and every 
other chronological statement in the Bible must be equally disregarded. 

Dr. Petrie objects, with some force, that there is no record in the 
Bible of any Egyptian invasion after the conquest of Palestine by 
Joshua; and that the latter event must, therefore, have occurred after 
Mineptah’s raid. Against this we must set, however, what seems to be a 
clear indication, in the new text, that Israel was already in Palestine in 
that reign. Itis only by a passing allusion that we learn that Egypt 
attacked Philistia in Solomon’s time, when Gezer was burned ; nor does 
the Bible tell us of the Hittite attack on Bashan, recorded in the Tell 
Amarna letters. The Book of Judges does not give us any history of 
events in Philistia till Samson’s age, and such negative evidence must 
always be weak. Mineptah may, like other Pharaohs, have used the 
native Canaanite levies ; and his raids may appear in the Book of Judges 
as those of Philistines or other Canaanites. As far as monumental 
evidence has yet cast light on the subject, the presence of Hebrews in 
Palestine early in the fifteenth century, B.c., and about 1300 B.c., is 
indicated in accordance with the Old Testament chronology. 

Dr. Petrie, in the same paper, states that the name of the God Amen, 
erased by Amenophis IV, was restored on an inscription by Seti I; but 
he does not give the grounds for this important statement. It bears on 
the question of the “heretic king” Khu-en-Aten, supposed to be 
Amenophis IV, and to have introduced a new religion into Egypt. This 
question is one which requires to be carefully investigated, because the 
Tell Amarna Tablets throw new light on the subject. King Dusratta 
addresses Amenophis IV, as well as Amenophis III, as a worshipper of 
Amen. No Egyptian texts appear to exist which speak of any religious 
revolution in his reign, such as is recorded of the Hyksos Apepi. 
Asiatic religious systems were known in Egypt, through early inter- 
marriage with Babylonian princesses, before the time of Amenophis ITI, 
and of his consort Queen Teie, and Armenian wife Gilukhepa. The term 
Aten for the ‘Sun disk” occurs in the 15th, 64th, 129th, and 133rd 
chapters of the “ Book of the Dead” ; and the 64th chapter traces back to 
the time of the 11th Dynasty. Amenophis ITI, like Seti I later, is repre- 
sented in connection with the sun disk, and Amenophis IV himself quotes 
the ancient ritual of the “ Book of the Dead.” It is thus very interesting 
to ask whether the theory of the “heretic king” is really founded on 
fact, and whether the destruction of the name of Amen is to be really 
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referred to Amenophis IV. It is, of course, quite possible that he may have 
accepted the Asiatic gods of his mother, during part of his reign, under 
the influence of his Armenian bride Tadukhepa: for the Armenians 
worshipped Ashtoreth, as shown by Dusratta’s letters ; but the evidence 
on the opposite side of the question must not be overlooked. 

The result of the new discovery of Mineptah’s inscription seems, at 
present, to confirm the view that the Abiri of the Tell Amarna Tablets 
were really the Hebrews. 


Weymoorn, 2nd May, 1896. 


NOTES ON THE APRIL “QUARTERLY STATEMENT.” 
I.—By Lieut.-Colonel Conver, R.E., D.C.L. 


P. 114.—I have no doubt that Dr. Bliss is right in assigning the wall 
east of the Coenaculum to the Crusaders or Saracens. In the curious map 
of Jerusalem published with the works of Marino Sanuto (1322 A.p.), the 
wall is shown to include the Ccenaculum, and to run much on the line 
now discovered. But this was not the line in the fourth century A.D. 

P, 138. Serapis.—Neither Canon Dalton nor Mr. Davis mention the 
fact that Seralpis occurs on coms of the Roman emperors found at Jeru- 
salem (see details in “Syrian Stone Lore”), nor do they allude to other 
representations of this deity. Serapis was an infernal god, equivalent to 
Pluto and Hades. He is represented as accompanied by a Cerberus, or 
infernal dog, and has on his head the modius, or basket, and in some cases 
this is replaced by a human head. This emblem, which recalls the birth 
of Athene from the head of Zeus, is found in other mythologies, as in 
India where the Gunga or Ganges Goddess springs from Siva’s head. It 
seems to me unlikely that the name Serapis was connected with Osiris- 
Apis. The name of Osiris in Egyptian was dusar. There was no doubta 
parallelism between the characters of Serapis and Osiris, and the popular 
explanation may have connected them in Egypt. But Serapis was not 
connected with a bull. His infernal dog may have been likened to Anubis, 
but it was nearer to the classic Cerberus, and resembled also the dog of 
Yama, the infernal deity of India. King connects the name with Sripa, 
the “ blood-drinker,” a title of Yama. The importation of oriental deities 
to the west is not confined to Serapis. Pompey’s soldiers brought back to 
Rome the worship of the Persian Mithra, as Serapis was brought from 
Sinope in Pontus to Alexandria. Thé discoveries of Puchstein at Tell 
Nimrud, on the Upper Euphrates, show us that in Commagene, in 
Pompey’s age, a curious mixed Greco-Persian religion gave birth to 
sculptures semi-Greek and semi-Persian, representing Ormuzd and 
Mithra, with their Greek equivalents in the accompanying Greek texts. 
It seems to me probable that Serapis was an Aryan deity of Armenia, 
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representing the ruler of Hades, and that the true origin of the name, and 
symbolism of his figures, is to be sought in the East and not in Egypt. ? 

P. 163. ’Ardk Ism’ain (“ Ishmael’s Cavern”) is marked on the survey 
map and noticed in the “ Memoirs.” 

P.178. Sinaz.—Captain Haynes refers to “an attempt” to identify 
the route of the Exodus in my new volume, “The Bible and the East,” 
and I may be allowed to say that the short account there given (pp. 44-50) 
is the result of several years of study, and is based on the distances between 
the various stations, and on the position of Hazeroth, Jotbath, Ezion 
Geber, Shapher, &c., as well as on the water supply. The proposal to 
identify El/oo with Elim cannot be considered until the Arabic spelling 
of the former very unusual word is ascertained. If it is spelt with a 
double /, it is not likely to represent Elim, which in Arabic would be 
Aila or Ailin. J have carefully considered the arguments of Mr. Greene, 
Professor Sayce, Dr. Trumbull, and others, but have found in them nothing 
which suffices to upset the usually accepted views as to Kadesh Barnea, 
Horeb, and Hor. 


Ii.—By M. CrermMonr-Ganneav. 


P.118. Avyvdpia kaka— pretty lamps.” —The first discovered specimen 
of such Christian lamps from Palestine, bearing this inscription, was 
described by me in my “ Recueil d’Archéologie Orientale” (1888, vol. i, 
p. 171), and I there showed that the proper designation to be used hence- 
forth for these tiny remains of the Byzantine period, of which we now 
possess some thousands, would be the hybrid word “ lychnarion.” 

P. 164. ?Ardk Isma’in and Aldli el Bendt.—See what I have said 
about these localities in my “ Archzeological Researches,” just published 
by the Palestine Exploration Fund, vol. ii, pp. 219-220, and upon the 
possible identification of the former of these great caves with the Rock 
Etam ; an ideutification I suggested as long ago as 1874. 

P. 165. Arsitf and the Town of Reseph. The beautiful female statue, 
about 3 feet high,” mentioned by Mr. Hanauer, was really that of a 
colossal hawk, with a medallion, upon which was inscribed a Greek 
monogram, suspended from its neck. I have fully described it In my 
“Rapports sur une mission en Palestine et en Phénicie entreprise en 
1881” (planche ii, H; cp. p. 134, No. 121 A and B). 

1 A more important omission than any mentioned above by Colonel Conder 
in wy notice of the Serapis inscription in last Quarterly Statement was that the 
discovery of the Serapeum last year at Alexandria was not described. I had 
read and referred at length to all Mr. King had written about Serapis. It 
appears to me that Colonel Conder *ails to distinguish three wholly separate 
points :— 

1. What and who the deity was in his original state at Sinope. 

2. What and who the deity was in Egypt with whom he was identified. 

3. The subsequent and highly popular deity resultant from the combina- 

tion.—J.N.D. 
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My theory there set forth of the origin, up to that time unknown, of 
the town of Arsfif was, in brief, this :—- 


1. Arsif was by its position a town in the territory of Ephraim. 
Although the list of the towns of this tribe is wanting in the Book 
of Joshua, nevertheless the genealogy of LEphraim’s descendants as 
given in the First Book of Chronicles, vii, 20-29, enables us to fill up 
the required gap. There, in accordance with old Semitic fashion, many 
of the names of towns are enumerated under the form of eponymous 
personages : Reseph, A, is one of these (1 Chron. vii, 25), and 
represents, letter for letter, Arstf (WS qu,1). 

In further proof of this, observe— 

2. The town received, under the Seleucides, the name Apollonias, 
that is to say, “the town of Apollo.” Now, the bilingual inscriptions 
from Cyprus have clearly proved that the official equivalent for the 
Greek Apollo in the Phoenician Pantheon was a god called Reseph, yw, 


and we further find, in an inscription from Carthage, the form of this 
god’s name given as AWN, Arseph. Both forms, it is clear, would bear 
the vowel points, so as to be pronounced Resuph and Arsuph. 

We obtain thus a strictly exact equation :— 


Arsif—-present name of the Arab town, 
- Apollonias—name of the Greek town, 
= Reseph—name of the Phoenician Apollo, 
= Reseph—of the genealogy of Ephraim’s descendants. 


The ancient Ephraimite town of Arstf would be one of the principal 
centres of the worship of the Phcenician Apollo (which appears in the 
inscriptions of Zenjirli). The tradition of such a sanctuary is preserved 
in the extraordinary veneration shown there by Moslems for the Haram 
of the famous Sidna ’Aly ben ’Aletfl, the true heir of Reseph. 

As to the Hawk Statue, it is well known that this bird was the 
symbol of Horus, who in the Egyptian Pantheon corresponded to Apollo 
in the Greek, just as Apollo did to the Pheenician Reseph. 

P.171. The land of Suhete or Soethe of the Crusaders appears to 
me ought to be identified, not with Ard-es-Suweideh, as Colonel Conder 
states, but with the district of Soueit (+) 2); already mentioned by 
Dimashky. 

P.171. The supposed sun-god Aumo, referred to by Colonel Conder, 
does not exist in the Pantheon of the Nabateean Arabs any more than 
does the supposed god, Maleikhatu. They are both shown to be non- 
existent, and mere figments, for the same reason. The inscriptions alluded 
to by the author (de, M. Waddington, No, 2392-2395, &c.) speak simply 
“of the god” (Zeus Helios) adored by a person of the name of Aumos, 
A very different thing ! 

P.174. Lhe Kolonieh Inscriptions.—Professor Wright’s corrections of 
the evidently faulty copies made by Herr Schick of these inscriptions 
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had already been proposed by me in 1888 in my “ Recueil d’Archéologie 
Orientale” (vol. i, p. 169, foll.) I have since guarded myself as far as 
the conjectural emendation of ®WC ZWH is concerned, in my 
“ Etudes d’Archéologie Orientale” (vol. ii, p. 33, note). 


q 
III.— By Rev. W. F. Brrcn, M.A. 


“Had Judah that day joined, or one whole tribe, 
They had by this possess’d the tow’rs of Gath.”’—Milton. 


P. 162. The Arak Ismain proposed by Mr. Hanauer as the Rock of 
Etam is a very attractive position for Samson’s hiding-place. 

The site well merits consideration, as it seems to be undoubtedly a 
sela (or cliff) and is situate in Judah, being about 24 miles from Zorah. 
I agree with Mr. Hanauer that it is needless to seek for a sela at a 
distance if one near at hand is to be found and would do just as well. 
Arak Ismain is certainly near at hand, while Khureitun is 17 miles 
distant from Zorah, but whether this near position does just as well is the 
very point to be settled. Samson was a long-distance champion. He 
goes to Askelon, 23 miles from Timnath, to Gaza, 35 miles from Zorah, 
and carries its gates another 35 miles to the hill before Hebron. The 
17 miles to Khureitun would have presented no difficulty to him. Still, 
I admit he would have chosen 3 before 17, all other points being equal. 

Perhaps My. Hanauer will point out how Arak Ismain suits the seven 
ups and downs in the story in Judges xv, 8-14, and further deal with the 
following difficulty :— 

The Philistines were rulers over Judah. If Samson had been at 
Arak Ismain, must they not have spread themselves in Wady Surar, west 
of it, just within the border of Judah? Why should the Philistines come 
to astop just across the border of Judah, with Samson almost within view, 
when many a (Danite) man would have been ready to betray him for a 
less bribe than 1,100 pieces of silver? If Judges xv, 10, had stated that 
the men of Beth-shemesh said: Why are ye come up against us—the 
invasion might seem to have been merely a local and trifling affair, but 
as we read that the men of Judah said so, the business apparently was of 
a much more extensive character. Why should not the Philistines seize 
Samson at once if he were at Arak Ismain, and not wait at the door until 
their slaves, the tribe of Judah, came to remonstrate? The Khureitun 
site for the Rock of Etam does not seem to me open to these objections. 
The term “men of Judah” apparently means the tribe (generally) in 
2 Samuel ii, 4 (see also xxiv, 9; xix, 41, 43). In Judges xv the LXX 
render the words mas dp “fovSa, and Josephus adopts the word 
“tribe.” The “Dictionary of Bible” (Ktam) observes: “The general 
tenour of the narrative seems to indicate that this natural stronghold was 
in Judah, and that the Philistines had advanced into the heart of the 
territory of that tribe .... (Wady Urtas) was sufficiently distant from 
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Timnah to have seemed a safe refuge from the wrath of the Philistines 

.. not too far for them to advance in search of him.” Samson’s 
surrender I take to have been the act of the tribe of Judah. The gates 
of Gaza, afterwards standing in sight of Hebron, showed them the chance 
they had lost. As Mr. Hanauer is nearer to the spot, perhaps he will 
give his view on. the “tribe” and the wps and downs. 

To Samson, with his seven locks unshaven, the two posts had no firm 
hold of the ground at Gaza, while they and the doors of the gate, bar, and 
all had lost their weight. Though he could as easily have shivered as 
shouldered his load, still his habitual playfulness towards the Philistines 
may partly account for his carrying it up all the way to the top of the 
mouniain (Heb. Har) before Hebron, more than 3,000 feet in height, and 
at least 35 miles distant in the bee-line: let the Gazites, if they really 
want the doors back, take the trouble themselves of fetching them ; deep 
footprints will guide them right across the great undulating plain, until 
the trophy is distinctly made out on the highest point (? Kh. Serasir) 
between Gaza and Hebron. 

The common opinion would spare Samson his “terrible feat” by 
locating the hill at Tell el Muntar, a mile from Gaza. Hebrew usage, 
in Judges xvi, 3, forbids, I believe, this mercy. 

To waive the point that »)5"yy (before) really, I believe, requires a 
site within sight of Hebron, the one word hur (mountain R.Y.) is sufficient 
to settle the question. I can find no instance of har describing an in- 
significant eminence like ’Aly el Muntar, only 272 feet above the sea, and 
100 feet above Gaza. Till such is produced Samson’s long march must 
stand, hitherto obscured by the Addl of A. Version. 

The Sp. Comm., after noticing the site near Gaza, adds: “ But it may 
be doubted whether one of the hills overlooking Hebron is not rather 
meant, as Milton has it :— 

Then by main force pull’d up, and on his shoulders bore 
The gates of Azza, post and massy bar, 

Up to the hill by Hebron, seat of giants old, 

No journey of a Sabbath day, and loaded so.” 


IV.—By Rev. Gro. Sr. Crair, F.G.S. 


Pages 172-3. My book on “Buried Cities,” published in 1891, contains 
my matured opinion on the wall of Nehemiah, with its gates and other 
notes of locality. Professor T. F. Wright, Ph.D. (in Quarterly Statement, 
April, 1896), quotes an earlier suggestion of mine, from the Quarterly 
Statement, January, 1888 ; but probably no man has studied this puzzling 
question without finding reason to discard his earliest guesses. Professor 
Wright quotes three writers who agree with me in placing the Valley 
Gate at or near the present Jaffa Gate. As he does this for the purpose 
of showing that we are all wrong, I should have been glad if he had also 
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arraigned the best authorities, such as Lewin, with whom we are in accord 
on this point. 

Having put my best opinion into my book, I declined Rev. W. F. 
Birch’s invitation to further discussion, and said we must await the 
results of excavation. Dr. Bliss is now using the spade, and has already 
discovered a new gate, south-east of the English burial-ground ; and, a 
good way east of this, two other gates, one of them asmall one. On 
the strength of these facts Professor Wright declares that “all the 
geographers have greatly erred.” He himself has no difficulty in 
identifying the first of these new gates as the Valley Gate, and the other 
two as the Dung Gate and the Gate of the Fountain ; and he suggests for 
our advantage that “ the whole account of the re-building in Chapter IIT 
is now quite plain.” 

We are all watching Dr. Bliss’s work with the greatest interest; and 
if it should disprove any of our conjectures we shall gladly accept the 
logic of facts. But it may be better to wait till the excavations have 
proceeded further before we declare that everything is quite plain. The 
conclusions of Professor Wright seem to me premature and doubtful, for 
the following reasons :— 

1. The date of Dr. Bliss’s wall is not settled, and it is unsafe to 
assume that all three gates are as old as Nehemiah’s time. 

2. If the first gate (the most western) is so old, it is possible that it 
may be Nehemiah’s Dung Gate, and not his Valley Gate. It may be 
observed that a drain passes out under it. Lewin (“Sketch of Jeru- 
salem,” p. 60) points out that “Josephus also, in tracing the western wall 
of the High Town, writes that it ran from Hippicus to the Gate of the 
Kssenes at Bethso, the Hebrew word fora dung place. The Essene Gate 
and the Dung Gate would therefore appear to be identical, and situated 
at the south-west corner of the High Town.” 

3. The statement made twice over by Dr. Wright, that “the Dung 
Gate is said in Neh. iii, 13, to have been about 1,000 cubits east of 
the Valley Gate,” has no foundation in Scripture, either in the English 
version or the Hebrew text. The word “east” does not occur, and the 
direction is not stated. Nor does it appear that the distance between the 
two gates in question, since Dr. Bliss uncovered them, has been 
measured and found to be 1,000 cubits. Why does Dr. Wright say 
“about” 1,000 cubits ? ‘ 

4, Dr. Bliss is showing us that the south wall followed different 
directions at different times. This was to be expected; and it may be 
vain to look for Nehemiah’s gates in the wall of Eudocia. In “ Buried 
Cities” I have tried to trace Nehemiah’s wall, as going round the brow 
of the south-western hill and then making a bend up the Tyropeon 
Valley. In this I am in substantial agreement with Lewin; and at 
present I do not see reason, from the excavations, to alter my opinion. 


Carpirr, Jay 13th, 1896. 
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RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
TAKEN AT JERUSALEM IN THE YEAR 1892. 


By James Guaisuer, F.R.S. 


Tur numbers in column 1 of this table show the highest reading of the 
barometer in each month; of these the highest, as usual, are in the 
winter, and the lowest in the summer months; the maximum for the 
year was 27°617 inches, in December, and the next in order, 27°604 
inches, in January. The highest reading in the preceding 31 years, viz., 
1861 to 1891 inclusive, was 27°816 inches, in December, 1879. 

In column 2 the lowest reading in each month is shown ; the minimum 
for the year was 27°100 inches, in February, and the next in order, 
27°125 inches, in July. The lowest reading in the preceding 31 years 
was 26:972 inches, in April, 1863, and February, 1865. 

The range of readings in the year was 0°517 inch. The largest range 
in the preceding 31 years was 0°742 inch, in 1876; and the smallest, 
0:491 inch, in 1883. 

The numbers in the 3rd column show the extreme range of readings 
in each month; the smallest, 0.131 inch, was in August, the next in 
order, 0°192 inch, in July; and the largest, 0-491 inch, in December ; 
and the next in order, 0°472 inch, in January. The mean monthly range 
for the year was 0°303 inch. The mean for the preceding 31 years 
was 0°309 inch. 

The numbers in the 4th column show the mean monthly pressure of 
the atmosphere ; the highest was 27'463 inches, in December, and the 
next in order, 27°432 inches, in January ; the lowest was 27°250 inches, 
in July, and the next in order, 27°280 inches, in August. The mean 
yearly pressure was 27°358 inches. The highest mean yearly pressure in 
the preceding 31 years was 27:443 inches, in 1861, and the lowest, 27°359 
inches, in 1890. The mean for the 31 years was 27°392 inches. 

The temperature of the air reached 90° on May 14th, and was the 
only day in May of a temperature so high as 90° (in the preceding 10 
years, the earliest day in the year the temperature was 90° was March 25th 
in the year 1888); in June it reached or exceeded 90° on 4 days; in 
July, 4 days; in August, 6 days; and in September, 8 days, the 24th 
being the last day in the year of a temperature as high as 90°. In the 
preceding 10 years the latest day in the year this temperature reached 90° 
was October 28rd in 1887. The temperature reached or exceeded 90° on 
23 days during the year, In the years 1882 and 1891 the number of days 
of this high temperature was 28, and in 1887 was 73; the average of 
the 10 years was 43. The highest’ temperature in the year was 
101° on September 17th. The highest in the preceding 10 years, 1882 
to 1891, was 106°, in July, 1888. 

The temperature of the air was as low as 36° on 3 nights, viz., 
January 26th, and December 19th and 20th. In January it was as low or 
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lower than 40° on 9 nights ; in February on 4 nights ; in March on I night ; 
and in December on 5 nights. Thus the temperature was as low or lower 
than 40° on 19 nights during the year. In the year 1885 the number 
of nights of this low temperature was 23, and in 1886 was 97; the 
average for the 10 years was 52. The lowest temperature in the pre- 
ceding 10 years was 26°°5, in January, 1890. 

The highest temperature of the air in each month is shown in column 5. 
In January it was 62°, being 1°°5 above the mean of the ten high day 
temperatures-in January. The high day temperature was above its 
average in February, April, September, and December, and below in all 
other months. The mean for the year was 82°°8, being 1°°3 below the 
average of 10 years. The highest in the year was 101°-0, in September. 

The lowest temperature of the air in each month is shown in column 6. 
In both January and December it was 30°°6, being 4°2 and 2°3 
respectively above their averages. The nights were warm throughout 
the year and above their averages. The mean for the year was 47°5, 
being 3°'0 above the average of 10 years. , 

The range of temperature in each month is shown in column’7; the 
numbers vary from 26°°0 in January to 43°in May. In the months of 
March, August, and November the ranges were small, owing to the low 
high day and high night temperatures, being 10°-2, 11°°1, and 8°-4 respec- 
tively less than their averages. The mean range for the year was 35°°3, 
being 4°:2 less than the average of 10 years. 

The range of temperature in the year was 65°0. The largest in the 
preceding 10 years was 76°°5, in each of the years 1884, 1886, and 1888, 
and the smallest, 63°°5, in the year 1885. 

The mean of ail the high day temperatures in each month is shown in 
column 8. The lowest was 52°°4 in January, being 1°°8 higher than the 
average. The highest was 88°, in September, being 2°°5 above the 
average, and the next in order 87°'1, in August. The mean for the year 

was 72°°4, being 0°'1 above the average of 10 years. 

The mean of all the low night temperatures is shown in ealtind 9. 
The lowest was 41°-3, in January, being 3°°0 higher than the average. 
The highest was 65°°9, in September, being 5°°0 higher than the average. 
The mean for the year was 54°, or 2°°0 above the average of 10 years. 

In column 10 the mean daily range of temperature in each month is 
shown ; the smallest was 11°71, in January, and the next in order, 
11°°7, in December ; the greatest was 22°5, in August, and the next in 
order 22°'1, in September. The mean for the year was 17°-9, being 1°'9 
less than the average. The smallest ranges in the preceding 10 years were 
93, in January, 1883, and 9°-7, in December, 1890; the greatest were 
33°°8, in August, 1886, and 30°'1, in the same month of 1887. The smallest 
mean for the year was 17°8 in 1883, and the greatest, 24°°3, in 1886. 

The mean temperature of the air, as found from the maximum and 
minimum temperatures only, is shown in each month in column 11; the 
lowest was 4678, in January ; and the next in order 50°:0, in Febr wary 5 


the highest was 77°°0, in September, and the next in order (Ono walD 
s 
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August. The mean for the year was 63°75, exceeding the average of 
10 years by 1°1. The lowest mean temperatures in the preceding 
10 years were 39°'8, in January, 1890, and 42°:0, in December, 1886 ; the 
highest were 81°-2, in August, 1890; and 81°1, in July, 1888. The 
highest mean for the year was 63°°7, in 1885, and the lowest, 60°1, in 
1886. 

January was the coldest month of the year, by reference to columns 5 
and 6 it will be seen that, though the coldest month, it was above its 
average both by day and night ; and the nights were warm and above 
their average throughout the year, particularly so in the months of 
January, March, and September. 

The numbers in column 12 are the mean readings of a dry-bulb 
thermometer. If those in column 12 be compared with those in column 
11, it will be seen that those in column 12 are a little higher in every 
month, the difference of the means for the year being 3°1. The mean 
difference between the mean temperature of the air and that at 9 a.m. for 
the 10 years was 3°°2. 

Fora few days in the winter months the dry and wet-bulb thermometers 
read alike, or nearly so, but in the months from May to October the 
difference between the readings often exceeded 20°, and was as large as 
31°°6 on September 16th. 

In column 13 the mean monthly readings of the wet-bulb are shown ; 
the smallest differences between these and those of the dry-bulb were 
3°°2, in January, and 4°-4, in December; the largest were 15°71, in 
September, and 13°°7, in June. The mean for the year was 57°°1, and 
that of the dry was 66°°6 ; the mean difference was 9°°5. 

The numbers in column 14 are the temperature of the dew-point, or 
that of the temperature at which the air would be saturated by the 
quantity of vapour mixed with it ; the smallest differences between these 
numbers and those in column 12, were 6°°6, in January, and 9°0 in 
December; the largest were 25°°3, in September, and 23°2 in June. 
The mean temperature of the dew-point for the year was 49°°9; the 
mean for the 10 years was 50°'1. 

The numbers in column 15 show the elastic force of vapour, or the 
length of a column of mercury in inches corresponding to the pressure of 
vapour; the smallest was 0253 inch, in February, and the largest, 
0°508 inch, in August. The mean for the year was 0°369 inch; the 
average of 10 years was 0°375 inch. 

In column 16 the weight in grains of the water in a cubic foot of air 
is shown; it was as small as 2°9 grains in February, and as large as 
5'4 grains in August. The mean for the year was 4'l grains; the 
average of 10 years was 4°1 grains. 

In column 17 the additional quantity of water required to saturate a 
cubic foot of air is shown; it was less than one grain in January, and 
more than 63 grains in September. The mean for the year was 3°6 grains ; 
the average of 10 years was 3°4 grains. 


The numbers in column 18 show the degree of humidity of the air, 
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saturation being represented by 100; the largest numbers appear in 
January, February, March, November, and December ; and the smallest 
from April to October ; the smallest of all was 41 in September. The 
mean for the year was 57; that of the 10 years was 59. 

The numbers in column 19 show the weight in grains of a cubie foot 
of air, under its mean atmospheric pressure, temperature, and humidity. 
The largest number was in January, decreasing month by month to the 
smallest in August, and then increasing to December. The mean for the 
year was 481 grains ; that of the 10 years was 482 grains. 

The most prevalent winds in January were W. and N.W., and the 
least prevalent winds were N., E., and S. ; in February the most preva- 
lent were N.W. and N.E., and the least were N. and 8.E.; in both 
March and April the most prevalent was N.W., and the least were N. 
and §.; in May the most prevalent was N.W., and the least was N.; 
in June the most prevalent was N.W., and the least was §8.; in both 
July and August the most prevalent were W. and N.W., and the least 
were N.E., E., and S. ; in September the most prevalent was N.W., and 
the least were S.E. and §.; in October the most prevalent was N.W., 
and the least was S.E.; in November the most prevalent were S.W., 
W., and N. W., and the least were 8.E.and 8S. ; and in December the most 
prevalent winds were N.W. and S.W., and the least prevalent wind was 
S. The most prevalent wind for the year was N.W., which occurred on 
127 times, of which 15 were in June, 13 in September, and 12 in August ; 
and the least prevalent wind was 8., which occurred on only 5 times 
during the year. 

The total number of times of each wind are shown in the last line of 
columns 20 to 27 ; those winds less in number than the average of the 
preceding 10 years were— 


N. by 10 
Ee ait 
Silie, awl 
Sager nus 


and those winds greater in number than the average of 10 years were— 


INE ae ype 
SW a aye 

ieee nel 
IN Wars coal 


The numbers in column 28 show the mean amount of cloud in each 
month ; the month with the smallest amount is June, and the largest, 
February. Of the cumulus or fine weather cloud there were 5 instances ; 
of the nimbus or rain cloud 28 instances, of which 7 were in February, 
and 6 in January, and only 4 instances from April to October ; of the 
cirrus there were 10 instances; of the cirro ¢umulus 69 instances; of 
the cumulus stratus 61 instances; of the cirro stratus 16 instances ; 
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and 177 instances of cloudless skies, of which 27 were in June, and 23 in 
both July and August, and 6 only in both February and March. 

The largest fall of rain for the month in the year was 8°70 inches 
in December, of which 4°70 inches fell on the Ist, and 2°18 inches on the 
2nd. The next largest fall for the month was 7:42 inches, in January, of 
which 1°10 inch fell on both the Ist and 31st, 1°09 inch on the 23rd, and 
1:03 inch on the 19th. No rain fell from May 19th till October 31st, 
making a period of 164 consecutive days without rain. The total fall 
of rain for the year was 31:23 inches, being 6:00 inches above the 
average for 32 years, viz., 1861 to 1892. The number of days on which 
rain fell was 63, being 8 more than the average. 


RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
TAKEN AT TIBERIAS IN THE YEAR 1892. 


By James GuaisueEr, F.R.S. 


Tue numbers in column 1 of this table show the highest reading of the 
barometer in each month; the highest appear in the winter, and the lowest 
in the summer months ; the maximum for the year was 31:118 inches, in 
January, and the next in order 31°070 inches, in February. 

In column 2 the lowest reading in each month is shown ; the minimum 
for the year was 30°318 inches, in May; and the next in order 30°321 
inches, in July. 

The range of readings in the year was 0°800 inch, being 0°283 inch 
greater than the range at Jerusalem, 

The numbers in the 38rd column show the extreme range of readings 
in each month; the smallest was 0189 inch, in August, and the next in 
order 0216 inch, in July. The largest was 0°687 inch, in January, and 
the next in order 0°645 inch, in February. 

The numbers in columns 4 and 5 show the mean monthly reading of 
the barometer at 8 am, and 4 p.m.; and those in column 6 the lower 
reading at 4 p.m. than at 8a.m.:; the smallest ditfereuce between these 
two readings was 0:032 inch, in November, and the next in order 0-043 
inch, in February ; the largest is 0°107 inch, in October, and the next 
in order 0°104 inch, in June. In England in January the readings at 
8 am. and 4 p.m. are practically the same; in all other months the 
reading at 4 p.m. is lower than at 8 am.; the greatest difference is 
in June, 0°025 inch. The mean for the year at Tiberias was 0:08 inch, 
being four times greater than in England, 

The numbers in the 7th column show the mean monthly pressure of 
the atmosphere; the highest was 30°823 inches, in December, and the 
next in order 30°812 inches, in January ; the lowest was 30°404 inches*in 
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July, and the next in order 30°442 inches, in August. The mean for the 
year was 30°619 inches. 

The highest temperature of the air in each month is shown in coJumn 8. 
The first day in the year the temperature reached 90° was on March 9th ; 
in April the temperature reached or exceeded 90° on 6 days; in May 
on 17 days ; inJune, July, August, and September it reached or exceeded 
90° on every day; and in October on 28 days; thus the temperature 
reached or exceeded 90° on 174 days during the year. At Jerusalem the 
temperatare did not reach 90° till May 14th, and there were only 23 days 
in the year on which the temperature was as high as 90°. At Tiberias 
the temperature was as high as 101° on May 6th, and reached or ex- 
ceeded 100° on 2 other days in this month; in June it reached or 
exceeded 100° on 10 days; in July on 20 days; in August on 21 days ; 
and in September on 13 days; thus on 67 days in the year the tem- 
perature reached or exceeded 100° ; at Jerusalem the temperature reached 
or exceeded 100° on only one day. The highest temperature in the year 
at Tiberias was 111°, on September 15th and 16th; at Jerusalem the 
highest in the year was 101°, on September 17th. 

The lowest temperature of the air in each month is shown in column 9. 
The lowest in the year was 43°:0,on December 19th. The next lowest was 
44°, on January 26th, February 29th, and March Ist, and there was no 
temperature so low as 44° on any other night, the nearest approach 
was 45° on January 24th. At Jerusalem the lowest in the year was 36° 
on 3 nights, viz., January 26th, and December 19th and 20th ; and there 
were 19 nights in the year when the temperature was as low or lower 
than 40°. 

The yearly range of temperature was 68° ; at Jerusalem it was 65°. 

The range of temperature in each month is shown in column 10; and 
these numbers vary from 30° in January, to 48° in March. At Jerusalem 
the range varied from 26° in January to 43° in April. 

In column 11 the mean of all the high day temperatures in each 
nionth is shown. The lowest was 69°'4 in January, being 17° higher 
than at Jerusalem; the next in order were 70°°8 in December, and 
71°2 in February ; the highest was 100°7 in July, and the next in order 
were 100°°4 in August, and 99°'8 in September. At Jerusalem the lowest 
were 52°'4 in January, 56°°0 in December, and 56°'7 in February ; the 
highest were 88° in September, 87°71 in August, and 85°6 in July. 
The mean for the year at Tiberias was 86°'1 ; at Jerusalem it was 72°°4. 

In column 12 the mean of all the low night temperatures in each 
month is shown; the lowest was 48°°9 in January, and the next in order 
50°°6, in both February and December ; the highest was 75°'7 in August ; 
the next in order were 74°3 in July, and 73°°8 in September. At 
Jerusalem the lowest were 41°°3 in January, 43°°2 in February, and 
44°°3. in December; the highest were 65°°9 in September, 64°°6 in 
August, and 63°°7 in July. At Tiberias the yearly value was 62°°6 ; 
at Jerusalem it was 54°'5. 

In column 13 the mean daily range of temperature is shown in each 
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month ; the smallest was 19°°2 in November, and the next in order were 
20°'2 in December, and 20°°5 in January ; the greatest was 26°°7 in June, 
and the next in order 2674 in July, and 26°°0 in September. At 
Jerusalem the smallest were 11°1 in January, 11°7 in December, 
and 12°°8 in November; the greatest were 22°5 in August; 22°] in 
September, and 22°°0 in June. The mean daily range for the year at 
Tiberias was 23°°5 ; at Jerusalem it was 17°'9. 

The mean temperature of the air, as found from the maximum and 
minimum temperatures only, is shown in each month in column 14. The 
lowest was 59°1 in January, and the next in order were 60°°7 in 
December, and 60°°9 in February ; the highest was 88° in August, the 
next in order were 87°°5 in July, and 86°°8 in September. At Jeru- 
salem the lowest were 46°°8 in January, 50°°0 in February, and 50°°2 
in December; the highest were 77°°0 in September, 75°°8 in August, 
and 74°°7 in July. At Tiberias the mean temperature increased month 
by month from the minimum in January to the maximum in August, 
then decreased month by month to the end of the year. At Tiberias the 
yearly value was 74°°4 ; at Jerusalem it was 63°°5. 

The numbers in the 15th and 16th columns are the mean readings of 
a dry and wet-bulb thermometer, taken daily at 8 am. If those in 
column 15 be compared with these in column 14, it will be seen that 
those in column 15 were a little lower in January, February, November, 
and December, and a little higher in all other months. The mean for the 
year was 74°°8, differing by 0°4 from the mean of the year as determined 
by the use of the maximum and minimum thermometers; should this 
be the case in future years, the mean temperature may be approximately 
determined by a single reading of the thermometers taken daily at 8 a.m. 

The numbers in column 17 are the temperature of the dew-point, 
or that temperature at which the air would be saturated by the quantity 
of vapour mixed with it; the smallest difference between these numbers 
and those in column 15 was 6°'4 in January; from April to November 
the smallest difference was 10°5 in November, and the largest, 21°°5, 
in July, 

The numbers in column 18 show the elastic force of vapour, or the 
length of a column of mercury in inches corresponding to the pressure 
of vapour; the smallest was 0°353 inch, in January, and the largest, 
0°741 inch, in August. 

Tn column 19 the weight in grains of the water in a cubic foot of air 
is shown ; it was as small as 4 grains in both January and February, and 
as large as 7$ grains in August. 

In column 20 the additional quantity of water required to saturate a 
cubic foot of air is shown ; it was as small as one grain in J anuary, and 
as large as 74 grains in July. 

The numbers in column 21 show the degree of humidity of the air, 
saturation being represented by 100; the largest numbers appear from 
November to March, and the smallest from April to October, the smallest 
of all was 49 in September. 
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The numbers in column 22 show the weight in grains of a cubic foot 
of air, under the mean atmospheric pressure, temperature, and humidity of 
the air; the largest number was in January, decreasing to the smallest 
in July, then increasing to December. 

In column 31 are given the numbers of days of rain in each month ; 
the largest was 12 in November, and the next in order 11 in January. 
The total number in the year was 56. At Jerusalem’rain fell on 63 days. 

In column 32 the monthly fall of raiti is given. The heaviest fall of 
rain on one day in the months from January to April was 1°45 inch, on 
January Ist ; the next in order were 0°90 inch and 0°72 inch on March 22nd 
and 23rd respectively. No rain fell from May 3rd till October 29th, 
making a period of 178 consecutive days without rain ; the fall of rain 
on November 26th was 1°62 inch, and on November 30th and December Ist 
1°30 inch and 1°42 inch fell respectively. The heaviest monthly fall in the 
year was 6°67 inches, in November, and the next in order 3°93 inches, in 
January. The total fall for the year was 19°42 inches. At Jerusalem the 
total fall for the year was 31°23 inches. 


A NEW TREATISE ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE 
HOLY LAND AND THE DEAD SEA) 


By Epwarp Hutt, LL.D., F.R.S8., F.G.S. 


We welcome the treatise of Dr. Blanckenkorn on a subject which can 
never fail to interest those who make a study of the physical features 
of the globe, especially when represented by a region confessedly unique 
in its geological structure, and one which must necessarily afford fresh 
objects of investigation, and new methods of treatment, from successive 
observers. The Palestine Exploration Society of this country has its 
counterpart in Germany; and with both societies the investigation of 
the geological structure ‘of the Holy Land, and the mode of formation 
of the Dead Sea and of the Jordan-Arabah depression, has been under- 
taken as an essential part of the objects for which each society was 
founded, 

The treatise of Dr. Blanckenkorn deals with those physical changes 
of which the Dead Sea depression, and the deeply furrowed ridge of 
Western Palestine, together with the tablelands of Edom and Moab 
are the outcome. Those who are familiar with the work of previous 
observers will not find in the essay of Dr. Blanckenkorn much that is 
new ; but it is gratifying to know that there is very little in which he 


1 © Entstehung und Geschichte des Todten Meeres,” Von D. M. Blancken- 
korn; “ Zeit. d. Deutsch. Palestina-Vereins,” ed. by Professor D. Hermann 
Guthe (Leipsig, 1896). 
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is not in agreement with them; and his essay will doubtless have the 
result of inducing German geologists and men of science to take a 
greater interest in the geology of Palestine and the origin of its physical 
features. We do not, however, forget that Germany, in the persons of 
Burckhardt, Fraas, Niebuhr, and Russigger, has taken its fair share in the 
exploration of Palestine. 

The author treats the subject historically, commencing with the old 
foundation rocks (archiischen Grundgebirge) of supposed Archzean age 
which crop out along the base of the Moabite and Edomite range on 
the eastern margin of the Jordan-Arabah depression, and of which 
the Sinaitic mountains are also mainly composed. He then proceeds 
to describe the Permo-carboniferous sedimentary beds of Labrusch 
(Lebrusch), first discovered by the Geological Expedition of the P. E. F. 
(1883-4),' and the succeeding strata of Cretaceous age, beginning with 
the “ Nubian Sandstone” (Russegger), and continuing onwards through 
the Cenomanian and Senonian stages of the series; the latter being 
characterised by numerous bands of flint. The author does not admit 
the presence of Eocene strata along the low grounds bordering the 
Mediterranean, and considers “the calcareous sandstone of Phillistia” 
as post-tertiary or diluvial. The terraces of the Jordan-Arabah depres- 
sion are described at length; and an attempt is made to synchronise 
them with the stages of the Glacial period in Europe. To the earliest 
stage (Die erste Hiszeit oder Regenepoche), represented in Europe by 
the epoch of extreme cold and extension of existing glaciers, the author 
refers the formation of the highest terraces, of which those in the Arabah 
Valley, discovered by the members of the Expedition of 1883-4 at the 
springs of Abu Werideh, are the most remarkable examples ; being at 
a level of nearly 1,400 Hnglish feet above the present surface of the 
Dead Sea. The numerous semi-fossil shells of the genera Melania and 
Melinopsis, which these terraces of marl and sand contain, leave no room 
for doubt but that the waters of the inland sea once stood at this level. 
Dr. Blanckenkorn throws out the suggestion that it is owing to the 
almost rainless character of the climate in this region that these strata 
have been preserved, while their representatives in the more northerly 
districts of the Jordan Valley, subjected as they have been to rains and 
torrential action, have been swept away, during the long pericd through 
which they have been exposed to the action of atmospheric agencies. 

To the first Interglacial epoch, or period of drought (Trockenepoche), 
the author refers the formation of the salt-rock terrace of Jebel Usdum 
and the Lisan; and to the second Glacial stage the formation of the 
more conspicuous terraces, so well described by Tristram, which rise 
from 300 to 600 or 700 feet above the surface of the Dead Sea. The 
second Interglacial stage was characterised by the eruption of lava- 
streams and sheets of basalt, of the Yarmuck Valley, Moab, and the 


1 “Mount Seir,” p. 120. Memoir on “The Physical Geology of Arabia 
Petreea, Palestine, and Adjoining Districts,” p. 46 (1839). ‘hs 
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region east of the Upper Jordan; while, lastly, the lower terraces of 
the plain of Jericho are referable to the third ice-epoch (die Dritte 
Eiszeit) of Europe. According to this view, it will be seen that the 
quaternary formations of the Jordan-Arabah are representative of 
physical changes of wide geographical extension, not of purely local 
origin ; a view which must commend itself to all geographers. And it 
should here be stated that the author accepts for the whole Quaternary 
period in Palestine the term “ Pluvial,” applied to it in the memoir on 
“ The Geology of Arabia Petrzea and Palestine,” as generally representa- 
tive of the Glacial, or Post-pliocene, period of the European continent. 

The account of the mode of formation of the great Jordan-Arabah 
depression given by the author does not materially differ from the views 
stated in the memoir above referred to, except that the author makes a 
slight mistake in stating that the great upheaval of the land and sinking 
of the Jordan depression along one or more lines of faulting took place 
at the close of the Tertiary period (Mit dem Schluss der Tertiarperiode), 
meaning the close of the Eocene period. 

No fresh Jight is thrown in this essay on the geological structure of 
the Badiet-et-Tih, that great tract which stretches southwards from 
Southern Judzea to the border of the Sinaitic mountains. This district » 
is less known physically than any other part of Palestine or Arabia, and 
much requires to be done in order to extend our, at present very limited, 
knowledge concerning its physical structure. The distant glimpses 
obtained from time to time along its margin during the progress of the 
Expedition of 1883-4 led to the belief that numerous points of structural 
interest remain to be worked out. The Badiet-et-Tth is not a featureless 
tableland of glistering limestone, as might be supposed on looking at the 
maps. The views referred to included well-defined ridges and terraces, 
sharp clefts and passes, all of which mean structural changes in the rocks. 
There remains also the determination of the approximate line of boundary 
between the Cretaceous and Eocene formations, which has never been 
attempted with any degree of accuracy. The fact is, that the Badiet- 
et-Tth is one of the most uninviting regions in the whole of Palestine and 
Arabia Petreea, and travellers whose time is necessarily limited are glad 
to escape from it into the more promising districts surrounding the 
Jordan and Dead Sea. But the rewards awaiting exploration may be 
greater than anticipated; and the difficulties and discomforts which 
might attend the enterprise should not deter geologists in these days of 
adventure and discovery—while, with proper precautions, no danger 
would arise from hostility on the part of the Bedawin inhabitants, 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tuer Annual General Meeting of the Fund was held on Tuesday, July 14th, 
when the large room of the Royal Institution, Albemarle Street, kindly lent 
for the occasion, was well filled by subscribers and their friends. A full 
report of the meeting will be found in the present number. 


The Committee desire most earnestly to draw attention to the present 
financial position of the Fund. As will be seen by reference to the 
Treasurer’s Report then presented there are outstanding liabilities amounting 
to nearly £1,000, and besides these, the excavations now in progress at 
Jerusalem cost about £100 a month. 


The majority of members subscribe half a guinea a year. For this they 
receive the Quarterly Statement free by post. The cost of this is little more 
than covered by their subscription. Hence it results that the majority of 
the subscribers at the present moment cannot be said to be more than 
nominally contributing towards the active work of the Fund in Palestine. 


The Committee venture to think that this fact can scarcely be fully 
appreciated by subscribers. 

The importance of the excavations now in progress, to all who take an 
intelligent interest in ancient Jerusalem, cannot be exaggerated. ‘The success 
that has hitherto attended the devoted labours of Dr. Bliss and Mr. Dickie 
is incontestable. They are now at work in the Tyropeon Valley. For the 
Committee to be compelled for financial reasons to suspend or delay the 
completion of these excavations would be most lamentable from every point 
of view. 


The Committee would therefore, in order to avert such a catastrophe, 
respectfully ask the majority of subscribers to the Palestine Uxploration 
Fund to consider whether they will not endeayour to increase their subscrip- 
tions, at all events while these important excavations are in hand. 
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If the majority of those who now subscribe half a guinea would make 
it a whole guinea the anxiety of the Committee, as regards the financial 
position of the Fund, would be greatly relieved. 


At the same time any further contributions that the guinea subscribers 
might be liberal enough to make in response to the present urgent needs 
of the Fund would also be devoted to the acceleration of the excavations. 


Dr. Bliss’s excavations in the Tyropeon Valley have brought to light a very 
remarkable stone stairway, forming part of a road leading down from the 
city past the Pool of Siloam. This stairway is 24 feet broad, and on its 
eastern side is a parapet, apparently constructed to prevent passengers falling 
over the scarp which exists there. The steps are 34 in number, so far as 
discovered. They are about 7 inches in height, and are arranged in a system 
of wide and narrow treads alternately, the wide treads measuring between 
4. and 5 feet in breadth, and the narrow ones about one foot and a quarter. 
The stones composing these stairs are well jointed, and finely polished 
by footwear. 


It is impossible not to be reminded by this most important discovery 
of the statement in Nehemiah iii, 15, that Shallun repaired the gate of 
the fountain, the wall of the Pool of Siloam, by the King’s Garden, “and 
unto the stairs that go down from the City of David.” It is not suggested that 
these newly discovered stairs are identical with those mentioned by Nehemiah, 
but possibly they may be on the same site. 

As will be seen on the plan accompanying Dr. Bliss’s report, this stairway 
is less than 30 feet west of the western wall of the (present) Pool of Siloam. 


Also another paved roadway leading down from the city has been 
discovered near the top of the hill, a little east of David’s Tomb, and 
apparently continuous with the long street which runs through the city 
from the Damascus Gate, and traverses the present Jewish quarter. 


In its width, in its kerb on either side, in the size and appearance of its 
slabs, and in its inclination, this street resembles the one found in the 
Tyropoon Valley. 

Students of Jerusalem topography have long been of opinion that such , 
a roadway existed in this situation. The main thoroughfares of a city are 
apt to remain in the same spots from age to age, and it has always been 


thought probable that the great central street of the Holy City was continued 
further south than the present wall. i 


Of quite special interest is the rock tomb near the Tombs of the Kings 


described by Mr. Dickie. It is the only rock tomb with a vertical shaft which 
has yet been discovered in South Palestine. Wes 
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The imcome of the Society, from June 23rd to September 19th, 1896, 
was—from annual subscriptions and donations, including Local Societies, 
£234 6s. 10d.; from all sources—£551 Os. 4d. The expenditure during the 
same period was £629 Is. 3d. On September 21st the balance in the Bank 
was £148 Is. 2d. 


In the “ Mittheilungen”’ of the German Palestine Society Herr von Schick 
reports that in his latest examination of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre he 
has become convinced that under the present Golgotha there is really rock, and 
has found the crevice of which former Pilgrims speak, in which a man could 
liedown. Also north-west of the Holy Sepulchre, under the Greek Patriarchate, 
he has discovered the cave in which a hermit formerly dwelt. 


Herr von Schick reports discovery of*some tombs outside Jerusalem, about 
500 feet north of the new gate. They are partly cut in the rock, partly built 
of masonry. They still contain bones. Herr von Schick considers them to be 
Christian. 


Herr von Schick’s elaborate report on the Church of the Ascension will be 
found in the present number. It is illustrated with plans. 


Dr. Post’s “ Flora of Syria, Palestine, and Sinai,” is now ready, and may be 
obtained on application to the author at Beirit. (See advertisement.) 


The work embraces 126 orders, 850 genera, and 3,416 species, many of the 
latter, as well as numerous varieties, being new to science. It is illustrated by 
445 woodcuts, and a coloured map, showing the botanical regions of the 
district covered. It contains a general analytical key to all the orders, and 
special keys to the larger tribes and genera. Much labour has been expended 
on these keys, and it is hoped that, by their means, the usefulness of the book 
will be greatly increased, especially for students and travellers. 


We have received from Mr. Gray Hill an account of a visit lately made 
by him to Petra, which, it is hoped, will appear in the next number of the 
Quarterly Statement. 


Mr. G. H. Skipwith, in a letter addressed to the ‘‘ Academy,” writes :— 
“My object in writing .... about Jeremiah is chiefly to inquire of those 
interested in the exploration of Palestine, whether valuable results might not 
possibly be obtained by a careful examination of the site of Anathoth. The 
images of Anath, from which the place is said to have derived its name, cannot 
have outlasted the reformation of Josiah (Robertson Smith, ‘ Rel. Sem.,’ 2nd 
ed., p. 211). But here, as early as the reign of Solomon, was situated the 
estate and place of exile of the deposed high priest Abiathar (1 Kings ii, 26, 27). 
.. . . Even the legend in 2 Mace. ii, is not without instruction for the explorer. 
The site of Anathoth is known. Is it possible that it may yield monuments of 
its ancient importance ? ” 


Teo 
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The Rev. J. J. C. Valpy, of Elsing Rectory, writes:—“In the Quarterly 
Statement for July, p. 232, I read: ‘Area Atad .... beyond Jordan... . 
difficult,’ i.e., across the Jordan. Does beyond Jordan mean across? I will 
endeavour to show to the contrary. The ancients knew only of Jordan as the 
river flowing from lake to sea. To writers of central west Palestine what was 
north of the northern end of Jordan was ‘beyond Jordan.’ ‘ Beyond Jordan, 
Galilee of the Gentiles,’ means beyond the northern end of Jordan. Similarly, 
in Gen. 1, 11, beyond Jordan will mean, not across Jordan, but south of the 
southern end of Jordan. As in one case, so in the other, beyond is not 
= across.” 


The first portion of M. Clermont-Ganneau’s work, “ Archeological 
Researches in Palestine,” is now ready, and being sent to subscribers. 


Memo. for Subscribers to the Survey of Palestine—In the original pro- 
gramme it was intended that the “ Archeological Researches” of M. Clermont- 
Ganneau should be published in one volume, but the work increased so much 
since its commencement that the Committee found it necessary to arrange for 
the publication of the whole in two volumes. Vol. II has been published in 
advance for the reasons’stated in the prefatory note. 

Vol. I, which treats of Jerusalem and its neighbourhood, is well forward, 
and, when ready, wiil be sent out to the first 250 Subscribers without any 
increase in their subscriptions for the full set. 

There are only a few copies of the sets left at the price of £7 7s. 
When these have been cleared out the price will be raised to £12 12s. 
(See advertisement in fore-part of Journal.) 


A third and revised edition of “Syrian Stone Lore,” by Lieut.-Colonel 
Conder, R.E., is now ready. 


An important work by Lieut.-Colonel Conder, R.E., entitled, “The 
Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem”’-—1099$ to 1292 a.p.—and describing the 
condition of Palestine under the Crusaders, is in the press, and will be 
ready in January. It is based on the chronicles and contemporary accounts, 
both Christian and Moslem, and on the information collected during the 
progress of the Survey, with descriptions of the scenes of the important 
events, and other information not to be found in previous histories ‘of the 
Crusades. The whole will form an octavo volume of about 400 pages, with 
two maps, giving the Crusading names and boundaries of the “ Fiefs” 
throughout Palestine. 


The following works have recently, been issued by the Palestine Pilgrims’ 
Text Society :— j 


Part 14 of Book IIT of Marino Sanuto’s “Secrets for True Crusaders to Help 
Them to Recover the Holy Land, a.p. 1321.” Translated by Aubrey 


Stewart, M.A. Geographical notes by Lieut.-Colonel Conder, R.E., with 
three maps. hy, 
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“Burchard of Mount Sion (1280 Ap.).” Translated from the original 
Latin by Aubrey Stewart, M.A. With geographical notes by Lieut.- 
Colonel Conder. 

“Jacques de Vitry (1180 a.p.).” Part of the Abbreviated History of 
Jerusalem. Translated from the original Latin by Aubrey Stewart, 
M.A. 


To be followed by Bohaeddin’s “ Life of Saladin,” which is now in the press. 


A complete set of the Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Translations in 12 volumes, 
with Index, bound in cloth; price, £10 10s. 


Branch Associations of the Bible Society, aJl Sunday Schools within 
the Sunday School Institute, the Sunday School Union, and the Wesleyan 
Sunday School Institute, will please observe that by a special Resolution of the 
Committee they will henceforth be treated as subscribers and be allowed to pur- 
ehase the books and maps (by application only to the Secretary) at reduced price. 


The Committee have to acknowledge with thanks the following donation to 
the Library of the Fund :— 


“Tyravel-Pictures from Palestine.” By James Wells, D.D. From the 
Author. 


The Committee will be glad to receive donations of Books to the Library 
of the Fund, which already contains many works of great value relating to 
Palestine and other Bible Lands. A catalogue of Books in the Library is 
published in the July Quarterly Statement, 1893, 


Mr. George Armstrong’s Raised Map of Palestine is on view at the office 
of the Fund. A circular giving full particulars about it will be sent on appli- 
cation to the Secretary. 


The third edition of the new Collotype Print or Photo-relief from a 
specially prepared copy of the Raised Map of Palestine is now ready. 
Price to subscribers, 2s. 34. ; non-subscribers, 3s. 3d., post free. 

The print is on thin paper, measuring 20 inches by 28% inches. 


It having again been reported to the Executive Committee of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund that book hawkers are representing themselves as agents 
of the Society, the Committee have to caution subscribers and the public 
that they have no book hawkers of any sort or kind in their employ, and that 
NONE OF THEIR WORKS ARE SOLD BY ANY ITINERANT AGENTS. 


The museum of the Fund, at 24, Hanover Square, is now open to subscribers 
between the hours of 10 a.m. and 5 p.m., every week-day except Saturdays, 
when it closes at 2 p.m. 
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It may be well to mention that plans and photographs alluded to in the 
reports from Jerusalem and elsewhere cannot all be published, but all are 
preserved in the offices of the Fund, where they may be seen by subscribers. 


Subscribers are requested to note that the following cases for binding, 
casts, and slides can be had by application to the Assistant Secretary at the 
Office of the Fund :— 


Cases for binding Herr Schumacher’s “Jaulin,” 1s. each. 

Cases for binding the Quarterly Statement, in green or chocolate, 1s. each, 

Cases for binding “ Abila,’ “Pella,” and “’Ajlin’’ in one volume, 
1s. each. 

Casts of the Tablet, with Cuneiform Inscription, found at Tell el Hesy, 
at a depth of 35 feet, in May, 1892, by Dr. Bliss, Explorer to the Fund, 
It belongs to the general diplomatic correspondence carried on between 
Amenhotep III and IV and their agents in various Palestinian towns. Price 
2s, 6d. each. 

Casts of the Ancient Hebrew Weight brought by Dr. Chaplin from Samaria, 
price 2s. 6d. each. 

Casts of an Inscribed Weight or Bead from Palestine, forwarded by Professor 
Wright, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A., price 1s. each. 

Lantern slides of the Raised Map, the Sidon Sarcophagi, and of the Bible 
places mentioned in the catalogue of photos and special list of slides. 


In order to make up complete sets of the Quarterly Statement the 
Committee will be very glad to receive any of the back numbers. 


While desiring to give publicity to proposed identifications and other 
theories advanced by officers of the Fund and contributors to the pages of the 
Quarterly Statement, the Committee wish it to be distinctly understood that by 
publishing them in the Quarterly Statement they neither sanction nor adopt 
them. 


Subscribers who do not receive the Quarterly Statement regularly are asked 
to send a note to the Secretary. Great care is taken to forward each number 
to those who are entitled to receive it, but changes of address and other causes 
occasionally give rise to omissions. 


The authorised lecturers for the Society are— 


AMERICA. 


Professor Theodore F, Wright, Ph.D:, 42, Quincy Street, Cambridge, 
Mass., Honorary General Secretary of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
for the United States. His subjects are as follows :— 

(1) The Building of Jerusalem. 
(2) The Overthrow of Jerusalem. 
(3) The Progress of the Palestine Exploration. be 
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ENGLAND. 


The Rey. Thomas Harrison, F.R.G.S., The Vicarage, Appledore, Ashford, 
Kent. His subjects are as follows :— 


(1) Research and Discovery in the Holy Land. 

(2) Bible Scenes in the Light of Modern Science. 

(3) The Survey of Eastern Palestine. 

(4) In the Track of the Israelites from Egypt to Canaan. 

(5) The Jordan Valley, the Dead Sea, and the Cities of the Plain. 

(6) The Recovery of Jerusalem—(Excavations in 1894). 

(7) The Recovery of Lachish and the Hebrew Conquest of Palestine. 

(8) Archeological Illustrations of the Bible. (Specially adapted for 
Sunday School Teachers). 


N.B.—All these Lectures are illustrated by specially prepared lantern slides. 


The Rey. Charles Harris, M.A., F.R.G.S., Appledore, Ashford, Kent. (All 
Lectures illustrated by lantern slides.) His subjects are as follows :— 


(1) Modern Discoveries in Palestine. 

(2) Stories in Stone; or, New Light on the Old Testament. 

(3) Underground Jerusalem ; or, With the Hxplorer in 1895. 

Bible Stories from the Monuments, or Old Testament History 

in the Light of Modern Research :— 

(4) a. The Story of Joseph; or, Life in Ancient Egypt. 

(5) B. The Story of Moses; or, Through the Desert to the Promised 
Land. 

(6) ©. The Story of Joshua; or, The Buried City of Lachish. 

(7) v. The Story of Sennacherib ; or Scenes of Assyrian Warfare. 

(8) E. The Story of the Hittites ; or, A Lost Nation Found. 


SCOTLAND. 


The Rey. J. R. Macpherson, B.D., Kinnaird Manse, Inchture, N.B. His 
subjects are as follows :-— 


(1) Excavations in Jerusalem, 1868-70, 1894-5. 

(2) Lachish, a Mound of Buried Cities ; with Comparative Illustra- 
tions from some Egyptian Tells. 

(3) Recent Discoveries in Palestine—Lachish and Jerusalem. 

(4) Exploration in Judea. 

(5) Galilee and Samaria. 

(6) Palestine in the Footsteps of our Lord. 

(7) Mount Sinai and the Desert of the Wanderings. 

(8) Palestine—its People, its Customs, and its Ruins, (Lecture for 
Children.) 


All illustrated with specially prepared lime-light lantern views. 


[ For continuation of List of Lecturers see page at end of Subscriptions. ] 
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ANNUAL MEETING. 


Tur Annual General Meeting of the Members of the Fund was held on 
July 14th, at the Royal Institution, Albemarle Street. In the absence of 
Lord Amherst of Hackney through illness, Mr. James GLAISHER (Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee) presided. Lord Amherst wrote :— 
“Will you kindly express to the meeting my very great regret that I 
am unable to keep my engagement to preside at the anniversary of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund this year. It is quite impossible for me 
to do so, as I am only just recovering from a second return of the 
malarial fever, of which I had so severe an attack in Jerusalem last 
year. I had previously, however, the great pleasure of going with 
Dr. Bliss, who himself was taken most seriously ill only a few weeks 
later, over the line of his excavations, and of seeing some of the most 
interesting discoveries which he had then recently made. I should like 
to bear testimony to the great skill with which he has carried out this 
work for us, and especially to the tact he has shown in avoiding frictions 
with the various owners and occupiers of the plots of ground through 
which his excavations have been carried. I am indeed glad to learn 
that we have obtained an extension of the Firman, so that I hope this 
most interesting work may now be continued. I should like to say one 
word about a member of our Committee who has done so much work for us, 
and to the result of whose work at the present moment the thoughts of 
every one are daily and anxiously turned. I need hardly say I mean the 
Sirdar of the Egyptian Army, Sir Herbert Kitchener. We must, of 
course, take full advantage of our Firman, and, therefore, I doubt if there 
will be much money over for any other undertaking ; but I hope the 
members will bear in mind that there is a most interesting portion of 
the country south of the Dead Sea yet unsurveyed, which is bounded 
on the east by the already surveyed ‘ Arabah,’ on the west by the 
Mediterranean, and on the south by the River of Egypt; and perhaps 
if an opportunity offered to get this done, a special subscription for that 
purpose might be raised.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishops of Lichfield and Exeter, 
Viscount Sidmouth, Major-General Sir Charles Warren, Sir Walter 
Besant, Mr. Walter Morrison, M.P., Lieut.-Colonel Conder, Professors 
Kirkpatrick and Petrie, Dr. Rogers, Revs. W. F. Birch and ©. Lloyd 
Engstrom, D. MacDonald, Esq., Henry Harper, Esq., I. Spielman, Esq., 
and others wrote expressing regret that they were unable to be present. 

Lieut.-Colonel Watson, C.M.G., R.E.} read the Report. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


In resigning the office to which they were appointed at your last 
Annual Meeting, the Executive Committee beg to lay before you_ the 
following Report :— = 
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They have held 22 meetings for business. 

The chief work of the year has beeu the excavations at Jerusalem, 
which have been carried on with much energy, skill, and tact by Dr. 
Frederick Bliss, assisted by Mr. Archibald Dickie. 

The following summary of the results of the excavations from May, 
1894 to May, 1896, has been forwarded to us by Dr. Bliss :— 

“The progress of the excavations during the last two years has been 
illustrated by the plans and reports of Mr. Archibald Dickie and myself 
in the Quarterly Statements. 

However, a brief summary, statistical rather than theoretical, will 
be of advantage, in grouping together the results which are more or less 
scattered in the pages of the Journal. 

Our point of commencement, as well as our point of departure, was the 
great rock scarp under the Protestant School, and in the Protestant 
cemetery south-west of the Ccenaculum. It was our point of commence- 
ment because, picking up the line of scarp outside the cemetery, we found 
a tower connecting it with the exposed scarp pointing north-east. 
Around this tower and scarp was a deep fosse. The scarp was also our 
point of departure, for the wall subsequently found by us and traced to 
Siloam begins at the top of this fosse, which thus separates it from the 
tower and scarp, and after running south-east turns to the east for 
some distance, when it again runs south-east to a point just outside and 
south of the lower pool of Siloam. 

The distance between fosse and pool along the line of wall is 
2,420 feet, or a little under half a mile. The sum of the lengths ot 
the pieces of wall actually excavated along this line amounts to 1,175 
feet, or almost a quarter of a mile. The reasons for our not seeing 
it along the whole line were two: first, its utter destruction proved at 
various points ; second, the fact that it passed under a Jewish cemetery 
for the length of over 100 yards. From the fosse to this cemetery 
77 per cent. of its length was actually seen and measured ; from the other 
end of this cemetery to the pool 31 per cent. was seen. But the bit of 
wall entering the cemetery and the bit of wall emerging from it were 
identical in masonry, character, and direction. Moreover, beyond the 
cemetery, though the wall itself has disappeared for some distance, yet a 
line of exposed cliffs shows where it must have been for 100 yards. 
Between the fosse and the pool the base of the wall dips 420 feet, or 
about 1 in 5. 

I never ride down the valley of Hinnom without glancing up the hill, 
and noting with satisfaction that the points through which the wall was 
found to run are always at the top of the steepest part of the slope, just 
where General Sir Forestier Walker, speaking simply as a military man, 
said that a wall ought to run, when he visited me a few days after the 
work had begun. In other words, it occupies the extreme possible 
southern position. At its south-west angle it is 370 yards south of the 
present city wall; at its south-east angle it is 670 yards south of the 
Haktrat-el-Khatiniyeh, near the present Dung Gate. 
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Between the fosse and the Jewish cemetery the wall is double, that 
is to say was built in two periods. For 100 yards these periods 
are so distinct that we may say there are two walls. The upper or later 
wall rests on several feet of débris which buries the older wall, whose 
foundations are in the rock. [From considerations of masonry, &c., the 
wall emerging from the cemetery and running down to Siloam appears to 
be the older or lower wall.}| On the upper wall were found five towers ; 
on the lower, four, two of them very beautifully built. 

Two gates were found at the south-west and south-east angles of the 
city respectively. Both gates have superimposed door-sills, indicating 
three periods ; the sockets, bolt holes, and in the case of the lower gate, 
door jamb, are clearly seen. Under both gates large drains pass. 

The wall was found at greatly varying depths. 

At one point its ruined top was so near the surface that the fellah had 
often struck his plough against it, while the rock is only 6 feet below the 
surface. 

At another point the rock is 48 feet below the surface, and towering 
above it the wall was found still standing to a height of 45 feet. 

At many points we had to dig deep before we found the top of the 
wall. Sometimes the ruin was so great that only a single rude foundation 
course remained. Sometimes we would be pleased to find several fine 
courses continuing, only to be disappointed at their suddenly ceasing 
where the wall had been robbed for stones. 

The masonry ranged from the rudest foundation rubble to exquisitely 
jointed and finished work. 

Theory was to be avoided in this sketch, but I may be permitted to 
remark that there are good reasons to suppose that the lower wall is 
Jewish :— 

Firstly.—The débris separating it from the upper wall indicates a time 
when no city wall ran along this line, and points to an interruption in the 
city’s history like that which occurred after the destruction by Titus. 
The upper wall would then be Roman or Christian. 

Secondly.—The pottery found along the base of the lower wall is 
almost exclusively Jewish, while that at higher levels is Roman. 

I have shown that the lengths of the pieces of this wall actually traced 
amount to a quarter of a mile. 

The united lengths of our shafts, tunnels, and trenches amount to over 
a mile and a quarter. 

This, however, by no means indicates lost labour. Indeed the work 
that was without some good result is a very small percentage of the 
whole ; for negative results take as much labour as positive. 

To prove where the line was destroyed required many a tunnel and 
trench. 

Our mile and a quarter of digging represents other labour as well. 

We followed a paved road for 100 yards leading to the south-west 
gate. 


For another 100 yards we worked around a scarp defending the wall. 
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From the line of wall west of the cemetery we drove a tunnel north 
for 100 yards to see whether some other wall crossed its path east and 
west. 

The investigation of remains—a huge, apparently isolated tower, a 
beautiful mosaic pavement, &c.—struck in the line of this tunnel— 
added another 100 yards to our labours.—And at thé end of this 
tunnel, towards the north, we found another city wall enclosing the 
summit of the Western Hill, which has been examined at various points 
for a distance of 250 yards. This wall, which appears to be very late, also 
has its tower, which was investigated. 

Near Siloam, outside the city wall, interesting Roman baths were 
discovered. Drains have been examined at various places. 

Branching off from the main line of wall near the pool, another wall 
was found running north excluding the pool from the city, and this we 
are still investigating. 

Our work has gone very smoothly. A buried wall is no respecter of 
persons, and runs through the lands of a Greek patriarch, a Moslem 
effendi, a Latin father, or a Siloam fellah, with all of whom the excava- 
tors must come to some understanding, financial or otherwise. But 
IT am glad to say that this understanding has always been friendly. 
Unfortunately most of our work has been covered up; a barley field 
has revealed its secrets, and once again is in superficial appearance a mere 
barley field. The two gates still remain open, and when we come to lay 
down in red lines the final results of the work, I hope that the map of 
the south of modern Jerusalem will present at a glance an intelligible 
idea of the topography of the ancient city.” 


The Executive Committee desire to convey their best thanks to 
Dr. F. Bliss and Mr. Archibald Dickie for the admirable manner in 
which they have carried out their duties in the conduct of the exploration, 
and also to express their appreciation of the services of the late lamented 
Yusif Abu Selim and the workmen. 

They deeply regret the death of Ibrahim Effendi El Khaldi, the 
Turkish Commissioner, who always carried out his duties with the 
greatest tact as regards the explorations while carefully attending to the 
interests of the Turkish Government. 

The excavations are not the only work which has been carried on at 
Jerusalem under the auspices of the Fund. The veteran explorer 
Herr von Schick, indefatigable as ever, has pursued investigations of a 
very interesting character within the city. His examination of medieval 
churches and convents in Jerusalem, and of the quarter known as 
Bab Hytta, throw a flood of light on the conditions of the Holy City 
during the period covered by the Crusaders’ occupation of it. 


During the past year the Fund has sent out no expedition except that 
to Jerusalem, but an important tomb at Sur Bahir has been reported 
and described by Mr. Dickie, and a report of the adventurous journey 
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of Mr. Gray Hill east of Jordan has been placed at our disposal, and 
published in the Quarterly Statement. 


The Executive Committee have also to thank many other scholars 
and explorers for contributions to the Statement, which for some years 
has formed a repertory of Palestine discovery, and the opinions held 
respecting various points of interest. 


Lieut.-Col. Conder, R.E., has contributed papers on “The Syrian 
Language” and “On the Onomasticon,” besides notes on Dr. Bliss’s 
excavations and various other topics. 


To the Rev. Canon Dalton, C.M.G., we have been indebted for a 
paper on the Latin Inscription at Bab Neby Datid, and Mr. Ebenezer 
Davis has also supplied another on the same subject. 


M. Clermont-Ganneau also, though very busy completing his work on 
“ Archeological Researches in Palestine,” has not forgotten to look into 
the Quurterly, and has forwarded some valuable notes on the Corea of 
Josephus, the Stoppage of the Jordan, and a number of the inscriptions 
found and copied by the Rev. Mr. Ewing. 


Captain Haynes, R.E., has discussed at some length the ‘ Route of 
the Exodus,” “ Caleb’s Reconnaissance,” and “The Date of the Exodus,” 
and Lieut,-Col. Watson, R.E., has contributed a very interesting study 
of the site of the Jewish Temple. 


The Rev. W. F. Birch and Rev. E, H. Hanauer have published their 
views as to the site of the Cave of Adullam; the Rev. T. E. Dowling, 
Chaplain to the Anglican Bishop in Jerusalem, has sent a description of 
some Biblical coins found in Palestine ; Mr. John Bellows, a noteworthy 
paper on “Chisel-drafted Stones at Jerusalem”; and Rev. Theodore F. 
Wright, of Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A., Prof. R. H. West, of Beirit, 
H. A. Harper, Esq., and others have sent in useful contributions. 
Nor must we omit to mention the laborious reports on the Meteorological 
observations taken for the Fund at Jerusalem and Tiberias, which have 


been drawn up and contributed by our respected Chairman, Mr. James 
Glaisher. 


The Fund, having made arrangements to take over the publications 
of the Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society, have issued during the year 
translations of— ‘ 

Marino Sanuto’s Secrets fer True Crusaders ; 
Burchard of Mount Zion ; and 
Jacques de Vitry. 


The Executive Committee desire to express their most sincere thanks 


to their Honorary Secretaries for personal services rendered so cheerfully, 
and to all their friends and subscribers. 
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Since the last Annual Meeting 227 annual subscribers have been. 
added, and 131 have been removed through death and other causes. 


Your Committee have to record with regret the death of Lord. 
Leighton, P.R.A., who had been a member of the General Committee. 
since the year 1875. 


They have the honour of proposing that the following gentlemen be 
elected Members of the General Committee :— 


The Right Honble. Earl Northbrook. 

The Very Rev. the Dean of Windsor. 

The Rev. Dr. Ryle, Hulsean Professor of Divinity at Cambridge. 
Gray Hill, Esq. 


The income of the Fund during the year 1895 was from donations and: 
subscriptions, £1,737 3s. 8d.; from lectures, £6 5s. ; from sales of publi- 
cations, £749 Is. 8d. ; total receipts, £2,492 10s. 4d. 


The expenditure during the same period was on exploration, £1,002 5s. ; 
on printing the Quarterly Statement, new editions of books, maps, photos., 
&ec., £775 11s. 10d. (the Quarterly Statement, which is sent free to all 
subscribers of 10s. 6d. and upwards, alone costing close on £500); on 
advertising, postage, insurance, stationery, &c, £172 12s. 9d.; the 
management, including rent of office, £598 9s. 10d. 


The balance in the Bank at the end of 1895 was £320 17s. 2d. The 
liabilities at the same date amounted to £944 4s. 6d. 
The balance sheet was published in the April Quarterly Statement. 


The amount received since January Ist, 1896, up to July 7th, from 
donations and subscriptions, £1,032 lls. 2d. ; sales, £446 13s. 8d. ; total, 
£1,479 4s. 10d. The expenditure during the same period has beer 
£1,608 9s. 4d. 


The liabilities on July 7th, 1896, were £1,291 13s. Od. 
The balance in the Bank on the same date £191 12s. 8d. 


In order to carry out the objects of the Fund effectively a considerable 
increase in its income is absolutely and essentially necessary, otherwise 
the excavations at Jerusalem will have to be suspended. The Firman 
having been so lately obtained from the Sultan for continuing these 
operations, which have been prosecuted to the present time with such 
unequalled success, their cessation or delay would be a matter to be 
most deeply deplored. 


Major-General Sir Cuartes Witson, K.C.B., R.E.—Mr. Chairman, 
T have the honour to move the adoption of the Report, but before doing 
so I should wish to say a few words with regard to the meaning of the 
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explorations that have just been described. I think that in a few words 
I can explain to you their general importance. In the first place, we 
were rather in doubt last year as to whether, at the southern portion 
of his work, Dr. Bliss had got hold of the old Jewish wall. There was 
an idea that the wall he had found was that built by the Empress 
Eudocia about the middle of the fifth century. Dr. Bliss’s excavations 
during the past year have clearly shown that the wall we believed to be 
Eudocia’s was built upon the old city wall of the time of Titus. It is 
true that there is not much of this old wall left, but at one point it is 
very clearly defined ; that is on the south. At that particular point you 
have the old wall and above it a large accumulation of rubbish ; and 
built on this rubbish, and still standing, you have the later wall, which 
is probably that of Eudocia. There is another point, near the Protestant 
Cemetery, which is not quite cleared up. You see a sort of passage 
here (referring to map). It is not very clear whether that forms part 
of an inner ditch or whether it is, as in the case of many of the old 
Greek towns in Asia Minor, a rock-hewn road giving access to the valley 
below. That is a point which we hope will be cleared up during the 
course of this season’s operations. Then the discovery of the later wall 
is also very interesting, because that wall probably existed at the time 
of the Crusades, or shortly afterwards. The present walls of Jerusalem 
date from the time of Suleiman the Magnificent, the great Sultan of 
Turkey. Then, coming down to the Valley of Siloam, it is extremely 
interesting to find a gate at that particular point. It is not quite clear 
whether it attually stands on the site of the old gate, but that will be 
cleared up during the excavations this year. The most interesting 
problems we hope to solve during the present year are the course of 
the wall in the Tyropoon Valley, and the position of the “Gate between 
the walls” which is mentioned in the Old Testament and through which 
the last King of Jerusalem fled (2 Kings xxv, 4; Jeremiah xxxix, 4, 
lii, 7). I hope we shall be able to solve that question, and also throw 
some light on the form of the Tyropceon Valley. It is a curious fact 
that, with all the excavations that have taken place, we still know 
nothing of the real course or form of the great central valley, except 
where Sir Charles Warren many years ago carried out his excavations 
near the Haram. In this valley we may hope to find some objects of 
old Jewish art. There is a depth of over 100 feet of rubbish, and surely 
we may hope that something has been washed down into this great mass 
of rubbish. We have hitherto been unfortunate in not finding archi- 
tectural or archeological remains of importance dating from Jewish 
times. Another interesting point which will be cleared up is whether, 
as many writers suppose, there was a separate wall enclosing the upper 
city. Some of Dr. Bliss’s recent excavations seem to point to the fact 
that there was such a wall, for beneath the wall was found a very old 
cutting in the rock which seems to run in the direction of a welkknown 
scarp within the city. It is possible that these two may be connected, 
and that we may find some traces of the old Jewish wall which 
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surrounded the upper city. I should lke to say a word with regard 
to the way in which Dr. Bliss has carried out these excavations. Having 
myself excavated at Jerusalem, I can appreciate the great difficulty and 
sometimes danger of his work. I must say that he has carried out his 
excavations with remarkable success, and, what is a very good thing 
indeed for the Fund, at a very moderate cost. I think they are the 
cheapest excavations that have been made anywhere. He seems to get 
on well with his workmen and to get the most out of them that is 
possible. Well, all these difficulties and dangers will be very much 
increased during the ensuing season, because he will have to burrow 
down into this enormous depth of rubbish. We do not know the 
character of the rubbish ; we can only hope that it is tolerably firm, and 
that Dr. Bliss will be able to get on as well as he has hitherto done. 
The work will be very difficult, and I am afraid much more expensive 
than that hitherto carried out; but I am quite certain that the results 
will be commensurate with the cost, and we must all wish that Dr. Bliss 
may have the same success that has hitherto attended his labours. I 
shall be glad to move the adoption of the Report. 

Canon Dauron, C.M.G.—In seconding the adoption of the Report you 
have heard read as to the work done during the last twelve months, 
I shall not detain you with any very lengthy remarks. Sir Charles 
Wilson has told you what has been already accomplished, and what 
remains to be done. I would beg to draw your attention mainly to the 
last paragraph of the Report, and I will read it once more :—“ In order 
to carry out the objects of the Fund effectively, a considerable increase 
in its income is absolutely and essentially necessary, otherwise the 
excavations at Jerusalem will have to be suspended. The Firman 
having been so lately obtained from the Sultan for continuing these 
operations, which have been prosecuted to the present time with such 
unequalled success, their cessation or delay would be a matter to be 
most deeply deplored.” Our present financial position, however, is 
simply this. The excavations at Jerusalem, which, as Sir Charles Wilson 
has told us, are the cheapest he has ever heard of, cost about £100 
a month. We have now, at the present moment, a balance at the 
bankers of only £190. The question, therefore, we have to face to-day 
is a very urgent one. ‘“ Do you wish the excavations to go on or not?” 
It is manifest they cannot go on without funds. The present is an 
unique opportunity for prosecuting the work, and I am sure we shall 
all agree it would be a very great pity to suspend or in any way 
delay its completion. Let us therefore endeavour by every means in 
our power to exert ourselves that this untoward event should not occur. 
Now, there are two points in the annual outlay of the Fund, to which, 
in case they should have escaped your notice, I would beg to refer, as 
they account in a great measure for our pecuniary difficulties. The first 
is that all subscribers of half-a-guinea to the Fund have had sent to 
them, up to now, a copy of the Quarterly Statement free by post. Now, 
the. expense of printing and circulating this Quarterly Statement consumes 
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a very large portion indeed of that half-guinea. None of the writers 
of the articles and papers that appear in it receive a halfpenny for their 
contributions. These all are given ungrudgingly and without payment ; 
but each number contains engravings, maps, and plans, without which 
these interesting articles would lose all their value, and it is the pro- 
duction of these that adds so greatly to the cost of printing. I do not 
think that any subscriber to the Fund who reads that Statement will 
consider there is any margin for retrenchment here, or wouid be willing 
to forego receiving the Quarterly Statement as heretofore, free. And 
the second point concerning which I wish to remind you is the item 
of “management and rent of rooms.” This is necessary for the reason 
that the Fund possesses a museum of objects found from time to time 
in Palestine, models, and an extensive library and stock of printed books, 
which have to be housed and taken care of in some accessible spot in 
London if they are to be of any service, and, of course, a suitable spot 
cannot be found without paying rent for it. So, neither here, again, is 
there any legitimate hope of retrenchment. In short, all the operations 
of the Fund, I venture to say, are conducted on the most economical 
principles. But the fact is too palpably clear that if the work is to 
continue we must strenuously endeavour to supplement our present very 
moderate and inadequate funds. I would, therefore, venture to appeal to 
the two bodies who are represented here to-day—the subscribers and the 
non-subscribers. First, to the subscribers, and especially to the half- 
guinea subscribers, who form so very large a proportion of our supporters, 
and ask them whether, as they are already receiving back nearly the full 
value of their subscription in the shape of the Quarterly Statement, and 
seeing how little then remains out of that subscription to go towards pro- 
secuting the real and substantial work in Palestine, I would ask them to 
consider the possibility of raising their subscriptions, at any rate whilst 
the excavations are going on ; and besides of endeavouring also to gain 
more subseribers by making better known amongst their friends and 
acquaintances the work done and the great need there is of additional 
support. And, lastly, those who are not already subscribers I would 
venture to ask to set right at once this hitherto—as I imagine—accidental 
inadvertence on their part. Should their interest have been kindled 
to-day by what they have heard, or should they wish for any further 
information as to the Fund and its work, they will find Mr. Armstrong, 
if they will call at 24, Hanover Square, ready and most happy to supply 
it to them. . Gentlemen, I beg to second the adoption of the Report, and 
I leave the matter with every confidence in your hands. 

The Chairman then put the Resolution to the meeting, and declared 
it carried. 


The CrairMAN, Our next business .is the election of the Executive 
Committee. 

Rey. W. J. Stracey. Mr, Chairman, I have been asked, and I have 
very great pleasure in proposing the re-election of the Executive Com- 
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mittee, and in doing so, Sir, I think we must not only congratulate you, 
but we must congratulate ourselves on the fact that you seem to put 
your clock back from year to year, and that you go to all this work with 
the activity and energy of a young man. We are always very glad to 
see you looking, year after year, as young as ever. What struck me, 
from what has just been said, is, I think it would be a good plan for the 
Executive Committee to take into consideration whether it is advisable that 
£700, or the best part of £700, should be expended upon the distribution 
of the Quarterly Report gratis? I think it would be a very good plan if 
a certain charge of one shilling or two shillings a number was made. It 
would add immensely to the funds of the Institution, and it would not 
be felt by anybody. I venture to make this one suggestion, and I now 
propose the re-election of the Executive Committee for the ensuing year. 

Mr. James Mrrroszt.—I have much pleasure in seconding the 
proposal which has just been made, and I trust that the appeal will be 
well responded to with regard to the increase of the funds of this 
Society. It cannot be expected that the Executive Committee can make 
bricks without straw, and it is highly desirable, in the interests of the 
public, that the work should be carried on. I have much pleasure in 
seconding the resolution. 

The CuHarrMAN.—It has been moved and seconded that the Executive 
Committee be re-elected. Those in favour will please hold up their 
hands. (Resolution carried.) 


The CHarrmMAan.—I should like now to move a vote of thanks to our 
workers in Jerusalem. They deserve it, and deserve it wel]. It has 
been truly said that no excavations have been carried on for so small a 
sum of money, and how it is done I can scarcely tell. It is a pleasure to 
me to know that there is such a feeling among our workers there, that 
they do everything in their power to keep the expenses down. To 
Dr. Bliss I need not say how much I feel indebted for his tact, his 
judgment, and perseverance. To him you will accord a warm vote of 
thanks, and not less to Mr. Dickie, to whom we are indebted for those 
beautiful drawings, which so accurately represent the stones so far 
below the surface of the earth. And I ask you all and everyone to 
accord not only your thanks, but also your sympathy. It is but a few 
weeks since that Dr. Bliss and Mr. Dickie were attacked by two men. 
Dr. Bliss was attacked first, and Mr. Dickie in protecting him was 
stabbed and his right arm broken, so that we cannot expect any drawings 
from him for some time. Your sympathy for men working under those 
circumstances I am sure will be given freely and heartily. (Hear, hear.) 
Then there are others to whom we must express our gratitude. The 
Governor of Jerusalem, I am sure, is doing everything he can, and there 
is his Excellency Hamdi Bey at Constantinople. To those I would 
ask you to give a warm vote of thanks. And then there are those who 
work at home—how our office is kept up, and how the work is done for 
the money I do not know. It is perfectly true that I look after the 
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expenses in every shape. I do not know of a single sixpence of the money 
contributed to this Fund that has ever been expended but for the 
purposes of the Fund—not a glass of wine, or a biscuit, or a cup of tea 
has been paid for by the Fund, and yet I have known it a good many 
years now. So that to Mr. Armstrong, our active secretary, we must 
express our thanks. I said last year I should like to increase his salary, 
and perbaps that good time may come in the future. Then the editor 
of our Statement-—but I will not say a word about him, the Statement 
speaks for itself. To these gentlemen I should like to give a vote of 
thanks. But here I find that I am imperfect, for I have not included 
Herr Conrad Schick, who is over seventy, and yet as energetic as a young 
man. I will ask you, ladies and gentlemen, to accord all these a hearty 
vote of thanks in recognition of their labours. We are indebted for our 
meeting to-day to the managers of the Royal Institution. They have for 
many a year been generous to us, and given us the use of this theatre. 
May I ask you to give the Managers of this Institution your thanks, 
(Applause.) I will ask Colonel Watson to second these motions. 
Lieut.-Colonel Warson.—My. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, it is a 
real pleasure to me to second these votes of thanks. I have had the 
pleasure of knowing Dr. Bliss very well; I made his acquaintance in 
Jerusalem, and I have a good knowledge of his capacity and ability 
which make him so well fitted to be our explorer in Palestine. Probably 
some of you do not know that Dr. Bliss was born and brought up in 
Palestine. He knows the languages of the country as well as English 
He is an American, the son of the well-known Dr. Bliss, the head of that 
splendid educational establishment at Beirut, which has done more for 
the education of Syria, probably, than any other school, or any number 
of schools put together. If any of you know Beirut, I strongly recom- 
mend you to pay a visit to the college. And you will quite understand 
that a man like Dr. Bliss, born and brought up in such an atmosphere 
from his very earliest days, should possess qualities which make him 
now so thoroughly well fitted to do the work of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. His knowledge of the languages, his knowledge of the people, 
enables him to deal with the Turks, the Arabs, the Greeks, the Romans, 
and all the different religions in Jerusalem, in such a way that we have 
had no difficulties. We might have had great difticulties, and the fact 
that we have had so few difficulties is toa great extent due to Dr. Bliss’s 
tact. To Mr. Dickie, of course, we all owe the greatest thanks for the 
admirable manner in which he plans out the drawings of the various 
excavations. You see some of his work on the table before you. As 
the Chairman has stated, not very long ago, unfortunately, Dr. Bis and 
Mr. Dickie, in walking back to Jerusalem at night, were attacked by a 
couple of thieves, with such violence that Mr. Dickie’s arm was broken. 
He suffered a good deal from it, but I have heard from Dr. Bliss, in a 
letter received yesterday, that Dickie’s arm is going on very well, and he 
hopes soon to be able to return to his work. Well, ladies and gentlemen, 
there are other people whom we ought not to forget. There is the 
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Turkish Commissioner, whose recent death we greatly regret, who was 
appointed to supervise the explorations. You know, in Turkey, if you 
go exploring, you must always have a Commissioner appointed by the 
Turkish Government to see that you conduct your explorations in accord- 
ance with the laws of the land. Explorers have a way of putting things 
in their pockets, and the Turkish Government, I think very properly, 
directs that all interesting finds made on Turkish soils are to go to their 
excellent museum at Constantinople. That museum is under the charge 
of a most intelligent Turk. Perhaps some in this room are acquainted 
with him. I am happy to say that I”have met him, and have much 
enjoyed his society. His name is Hamdi Bey, and he is as good a 
specimen of a Turkish gentleman, literary and scientific, as you could 
possibly wish to meet, and to him we owe great thanks for having 
assisted in getting us the Firman in the first instance, and lately an 
extension of the Firman. We are very much indebted to His Majesty 
the Sultan for having been kind enough to allow us to carry out these 
explorations at Jerusalem. We hear a great deal nowadays about the 
Turks, but I must say, as far as the Palestine Exploration Fund is con- 
cerned, we have nothing but good to say of the Turks, from the Sultan 
down. We have the Pasha of Jerusalem, Ibrahim Pasha, who has been 
a good friend to us. He has helped Dr. Bliss through his difficulties, 
and to him we owe a great deal. I think it is a happy thing to feel 
that Turks, Jews, Mohammedans, Americans, and English, in fact all 
nations, have no discord, and no feeling as regards these explorations, 
but just to acquire knowledge of what has happened im the past, 
(Applause.) I am sure, ladies and gentlemen, you will all sincerely 
join in this vote of thanks. 


Dr. Witutiam Wrieut.—Mr, Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I have 
had one pleasant moment on this classic ground, and that was at the 
point at which our good Chairman proposed to close the meeting. I 
thought I should be saved from making a speech, but still I am pleased 
to say a word on behalf of those employed by this Society. 

I used to live in Syria, and knew the men and their work well, and I 
think one of the things which has made this Society what it is, is the 
high character of the men the Committee were fortunate enough to 
employ in their work. 

One afternoon when I was sitting on the top of my house on Mount 
Hermon, I saw what I considered two Turkish soldiers passing up the 
valley. They began to pitch a tent, and I was a little struck with the 
business-like manner in which they were doing their work. A little later 
one of my men came up to me and told me that two Turkish soldiers 
had passed, and were much interested to know that I lived there. I hurried 
down from the top of the house and approached the tent. As I came near 
I saw that one of the soldiers was a tall man and the other short. They 
looked what is called “the long and the short of it.” The iittle man 
came to me and began to talk in Arabic very fluently. When you begin 
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salutations in Arabic, you ask as many questions as you can—“how is 
your father, how is your mother, how are all your relations, your 
aunt, &c.,” and when you have got to the end, you begin again. You 
do not wait for an answer, but you both ask the same questions until you 
are out of breath. When I got to that point I looked round and saw 
the big Turkish soldier laughing out of a big English face, such as never 
adorned the head of a Turk. I turned to my little friend, and said 
‘* Perhaps you and I could get on better in English,” and then I found 
I had stumbled on Drake and Palmer returning from the desert of the 
Tih. 

We spent the next few days together, and the following night on 
the top of Mount Hermon. We passed from place to place, and I 
had an opportunity of finding out the marvellous faculty Professor 
Palmer had for learning foreign languages. We passed from one village 
where the language was spoken in one way to another where it was 
spoken slightly different, and he seemed to have caught the change of 
dialect with the change of air. You know who Drake was. You know 
that he went out to Syria not believing much in the Bible he had gone to 
illustrate. You know also what his end was, and the loving Christian 
message he seut to his mother in his last moments. Those two have 
gone, and I speak freely of them, but Mr. Armstrong is with us, and 
I hope he will excuse me if I give an illustration of the way of getting 
through difficulties by P. E. F. men. He and I were once riding 
together past Kulat El-Jendal. On our journey we met some of the 
people of the village. They came running to us, and told us that 
all the people, who passed that way were being stripped, and they 
implored us to go back and not risk passing through the place. We 
spoke very large. Mr. Armstrong had an instrument for surveying that 
glanced very much, and I had a geological hammer, and as we came near 
the place, Armstrong moved his compass so that it would shine as much 
as possible, and I kept moving my hammer, as if we were loading and 
priming infernal machines. The result was, we passed without any 
picturesque incident. 

Not only abroad, but at home you have been very lucky in your 
officials. Very lucky in getting your distinguished Chairman. It was 
a great piece of luck getting Sir Walter Besant so long for our Secretary, 
as well as the other men who are here to-day, and Sir Charles Warren, 
and algo one who is absent up the Nile. You will remember the Sirdar 
was the surveyor of Galilee. 

Tam here to-day by command. TL happen to be on the Executive 
Committee, but I had no hand in putting myself forward as a speaker. 
You have a Chairman who says, and it is done. Iam here in obedience 
to his command. I am here because the Society I represent is a great 
debtor to this Society. Here is one set of English maps we have made 
from your maps (producing a copy). When our eloquent Canon here 
was urging you to support this Society, I thought it would be a good 
thing to follow on the cuz bono lines. What is the benefit? You have 
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carried on this Society for 31 years, what have you done? I am here 
to-day as a debtor. There is a specimen of our Bible maps that we have 
made from your survey. Of course they are not confined wholly to 
Palestine, because Sir Charles Wilson, Professor Ramsey, and others 
have been through Asia Minor, and we have taken advantage of their 
identifications. 

Though this is not a religious society, I ask from wy point of view, cut 
bono, what good are you doing? You are exploring an Oriental land, 
and throwing light on the Bible. That book which we all reverence is 
an Oriental. book. It was written by Orientals for Orientals. Every 
expression in that book had its origin somewhere in Oriental lands, and 
even the most sacred expressions are moulded and limited by Oriental 
expressions, and the most fervent aspirations of the men who spoke and 
wrote in that book only found a tongue in thoughts that had their 
natural birth in the Holy Land. All the speakers in the original book 
were Orientals. Even our Lord Himself, as He passed along the high- 
ways, pointed to Oriental things that lay along the highways, and made 
them the signs and symbols of God’s dealing with men. 

In our English translation we have the entire substance of the 
Oriental book, but many burning words lose their effect in translation, 
and not only the artistic form, but much of the light and colour is lost 
in passing into Western phraseology. Now the business of this Society 
at the present time is to enable us to get behind what we may call the 
Western veil that lies on the face of the Oriental Bible, and to study 
the book among the surroundings, among the customs, and in the very 
atmosphere in which the book itself was written. 

In doing this work you have gone about the business as you proposed 
im your first meeting, in a scientific manner. Your method from the 
beginning has been the Baconian, you collect your facts, you publish 
them to the world, you let men judge and come to decisions on them. 
There is another way of dealing with the Bible much in vogue. There is 
the guess-work way, and important conclusions are reached on evidence 
that would not be accepted in any police-court in London. The method 
has a much grander name. I have seen the Bible dealt with in this 
manner, and patriarchs and prophets brought in convicted of ignorance 
and error on evidence that would not have created a primd facie case 
against a poacher. You go by the Baconian method, you lay hold of 
facts, you publish thera, you do not dogmatise over them, you give them 
to us and tell us to judge by them, That is the business your Society is 
doing ; that is good business, scientific business—work worth doing and 
worth paying for. 

You know that it is one of the facts of modern times, that all the 
good work in the world is being done by experts. Wherever you find 
work being done that is worth doing, it is being done by experts. This 
Society employs experts. When all good work is being done by experts, 
surely it would be a mistake to leave this vital work in the hands of 
inexperienced men. There are some who have not read about your work. 
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I had two Oxford students lunching with me to-day, and I asked them 
what they thought of this Palestine Exploration Fund. And they said, 
* We do not take it in at Oxford.” 

You have made vast changes in the maps of Bible lands. When 
I went to Palestine about 30 years ago, the rivers ran up and down 
hills in the most reckless manner. That is a very short time ago. 
Those were the days when people believed that the Bible came down 
from heaven bound in calf. The Bible did not come to us in that 
fashion. There are a good many other things to be cleared up yet 
regarding the Bible, but this Society of yours has shown that that Book 
is substantially what it professes to be, and that, I think, is worth 
fighting for and worth paying for. 

T support the resolution that our best thanks be given to those gentle- 
men who have been working for us. I knew Dr. Bliss asa baby. I have 
known him ever since; I have seen him in his father’s home and I know 
his work, and I am sure he is doing good work. You have had a long 
succession of good men engaged in your work both at home and abroad, 
and I do trust that the English public—especially the Bible-reading public 
—will support you better than they have done. In the Society to which 
I belong we have published the maps of the Exploration Fund in at least 
nine languages. Six more will come before us by the end of the week, 
and I hope, before this Society is many years older, we shall have your 
Palestine Exploration maps in some two or three hundred languages 
scattered throughout the world, and showing to the various peoples the 
localities where the things occurred that are spoken of in the Book. 


Dr. Lowy.—Ladies and gentlemen, we have heard most eloquent and 
interesting and instructive speeches, and everyone who has spoken seems 
to me to be in competition with his predecessor. Everyone, however 
honourable, wishes to outdo his predecessor. However eloquent one 
gentleman may be, the one who follows wants to be more eloquent. 
Now, it will be my ambition and my endeavow, not by speech but by a 
few observations, to outdo all ray predecessors. (Applause.) You can 
see in the beloved face of our Chairman that his ardent wish is to benefit 
to the utmost this Society over which he so honourably and nobly 
presides. Now, if we really wish to make to him a declaration of love 
it will not be by compliments, but by carrying out that financial 
suggestion, that eloquent suggestion, which was made by one speaker, 
namely, that we who are half-guinea subscribers are to metamorphose 
ourselves into guinea subscribers. Admonition begins with example ; I 
will at once change myself into a guinea subscriber, and I do so by way 
of a bribe. I request you ladies and gentlemen who are half-guinea 
subscribers not to leave me in the cold. But the excellent suggestion 
which was made that we should pay a guinea instead of a half stopped 
short. I should request those who can afford to pay two guineas as well 
as one, they should also convert themselves. And then there should be a 
competition among those who subscribe in order to benefit that excellent 
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and old Society which really promotes the most excellent commentary on 
the Bible that can possibly be desired. Now I suggest that, if we wish 
to thank our Chairman properly, those who subscribe with me, before 
they leave the room, not afterwards, should put down their names as 
guinea subscribers if they are half-guinea subscribers hitherto, or as 
two guinea subscribers if they have subscribed one guinea. This is the 
way to thank our President for the efforts he has made for so many 
years, and I need not say that we thank him for presiding to-day, or 
how much we wish he may go on presiding for many years to come. 
He will always have our cordial thanks for the great work he has done. 
(Applause.) 


The CHairman.—I thank you very much for your kind expressions 
towards myself. I certainly am in earnest, and I always have been 
earnest to assist this Society as far as in my power lay, but Iam getting 
old now and the time will come when I may not be able to attend the 
meetings. In conclusion I beg to inform you that the medal and diploma 
awarded to this Society at the Chicago Exhibition arrived to-day, and 
with them the following remarks on our exhibition :—“ The exhibit gives 
evidence of efficient organisation, and displays a number of very accurate 
and carefully executed maps; numerous relics and curiosities of great 
value and scientific interest ; a large number of photographs showing the 
methods and work of the organisation and the region of its operation. 
Also publications of scientific value and interest to Bible students.” I 
have further the pleasure to mention that Lord Amherst, whose absence 
we so much regret to-day, has sent us a donation of £25. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


TENTH REPORT ON THE EXCAVATIONS AT 
JERUSALEM. 


By FE. J. Buiss, Ph.D. 


T wAvE never before begun to write a report with the reluctance felt at 
the present time. And yet the work has never before been pushed as 
vigorously, nor has been in so encouraging a condition, This paradox is 
explained by the exigencies of excavation, when the work covers a large 
area, when interesting clues have been struck, but not as yet followed 
completely, when connection between bits of walling or pavement can 
only be suggested by guesses, the correctness of which may be proved or 
disproved by the pick of the digger, the day after the post has left. The 
proper moment for rendering a logical account of a given excavation does 
not always coincide with the date of the appearance of the Quarterly 
Statement. To attempt fully to describe to-day the work done since 
July 16th, when our excavations were resumed, would be a task as 
thankless as that of a Chinaman, restricted to the use of his own language, 
who should visit the grounds of a great exposition in Europe a month 
before its opening, and should be obliged to rely entirely on his own 
observation in attempting to describe the grounds and_ buildings. 
Incomplete halls still covered with scaffolding, half-finished roads, 
gardens only partly laid out—these would suggest to him some idea 
of the order of the exposition, but he would prefer to postpone his 
description till after the inauguration. So I greatly regret that a report 
must be written when our work in the Tyropceon Valley is, as yet, so 
incomplete. Details of a building should be left till the main outlines 
are traced, Hence the indulgence of the reader is begged for this 
short report, which must confine itself to showing that we have worked 
hard, that we have found many important clues, and that these clues 
give every hope of establishing a coherent topography of this part of the 
valley, and of its buildings. The next report will cover the same ground, 
hence the details which it will be necessary to incorporate here had best 
be minimised. Most of the work done is laid down on the adjoining 
map, but detailed sections and plans are reserved for another report. 

It is over a year since we left the work near the Pool of Siloam to 
resume our excavations on the Western Hill. At that time we had 
proved that beyond the gate the wall took a north-easterly direction, 
including the “ Old Pool,” as well as the Pool of the Siloam, in the city. 
Branching off from this, however, was found another wall running in 
a north-westerly direction up the west bank of the Tyropeeon (see plan in 
Quarterly Statement for October, 1895). This wall was called LT, and 
was traced for some 100 feet to the point R, where it was quite ruined. 
Beyond this the tunnel was pushed for 15 feet to the point T, but only 
one single stone was found 7 situ, midway between T and R. The scarp 
on which this wall rests from its beginning at L ceases at Q, beyond 
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which the natural rock was seen for only a few feet. In the report 
describing this wall I closed my notice with these words: “The wa 
where last seen points in the direction of a scarp exposed at the west 
of the Old Pool. Later on it will be of paramount importance to learn 
whether there is any connection between them” (Quarterly Statement, 
1895, p. 316). Accordingly, this year we began a tunnel at the south 
eud of this exposed scarp, at the point A on the present plan, and 
dvove it back under the road, to within a few feet of the point T, 
which corresponds to T on the former plan (Quarterly Statement, 1895, 
p. 305), a distance of 118 feet. For 42 feet the scarp continues, but 
is only 18 inches high for a distance of 34 feet; it then rises to a 
height of 7 feet, and continuing for 8 feet more comes abruptly to 
an end. The top is not level, and the irregularities are filled with a 
rvugh rubble, similar to the material of the wall, which was traced 
upon it for the whole distance of 42 feet. From the point where the 
scarp ceases, the wall was traced on the natural rock for 25 feet 
6 inches, the direction having slightly altered. In this section the face 
was seen for some distance, consisting of rude rubble and chips, with 
a rough idea of coursing observed. The character of this face not being 
sufficient to prove it to be a city wall, we broke through it at one point, 
and were pleased to tind the thickness 10 feet, with the rock rising 
behind. This job of breaking through the wall was exceedingly 
difficult, as the mortar used in the inside had rendered it very strong. 
In the rest of the tunnel, a distance of 50 feet 6 inches, the rock was 
not seen, the wall resting on a concrete bottom, similar to the making 
up under the part of the wall at Q (plan, Quarterly Statement, 1895, 
p. 305), the latter, however, being somewhat stronger. As the face of 
the wall had been robbed, except for one single course, for a length 
of 5 feet, it was impossible to get the precise line, but the general 
direction could be traced for the whole distance, at the end of which 
it almost died away. In front of the inferred face there were found 
confused remains of building similar to those seen in front of R, where 
the Fellahin had declared that a gate had been destroyed. The lack of 
face at the end of our tunnel, then, may indicate that a tower and 
gateway have once existed here. I have said that the wall in the 
line LT was entirely ruined at R, only a single stone having been seen 
beyond. We have thus only a hiatus of 15 or 20 feet between the two 
pieces of wall, each of which, at its point of ruin, is resting on a cement’ 
bottom, and is pointing towards the other ; hence we may affirm their 
identity. 

In our work this year between A and T (see present plan) we did 
not find any of the finely dressed and squared stones which occurred 
at M and Q (see Quarterly Statement, 1895, p. 314), but it may be 
remembered that for a long distance we saw no face at all, and that 
at the points where we did see the face the rough masonry may have 
been originally underground, and the masonry above, now ruined, may 
have been originally of a finer type. Similar rough foundation masonry 
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also occurs under the dressed work in the line LT, as may be seen in 
the section LN, facing p. 313 of the Quarterly for 1895. 

Inow return to the point A on the accompanying plan, where the scarp 
is exposed on the west side of the “Old Pool,” in order to describe the work 
tothe north-west. For 115 feet little work was needed, as we had only to 
scrape along the exposed rock, at some points, to prove that it really was 
scarped. As at B the rock ran underground again, a shaft was sunk and 
the scarp was found to be 17 feet high, quite perpendicular, and finely 
worked. Between A and B there is no wall directly on the top of the 
scarp, and a tunnel driven in at right angles for several feet at one 
point failed to reveal any wall set back from the scarp. From B we ran a 
tunnel north-west for 65 feet, not at the base of the scarp but along its 
top, in order to see whether any wall occurred, but no wall was found. 
Running almost the whole length of this tunnel there was observed a 
small channel of concrete, 9 inches square, interrupted by a bzrket, a 
yard in diameter, into which a second similar channel flowed. We also 
broke through the walls of a chamber built against the scarp, 15 feet 
broad, and paved with white tesserze. 

Fifteen feet beyond the end of this tunnel we sank another shaft 
at C, and picked up the scarp again, which we followed in precisely the 
same direction (N.W. by N) for 91 feet. At first we kept along the 
top of the scarp, but soon we were obliged to tunnel under the hard 
concrete bottom of a channel, a proceeding which we had reason to be 
glad of later on. A few feet before the scarp ends the top was seen 
again (the channel having altered its course), and a wall was observed 
on it. This wall continues in about the same direction on the natural 
rock for 12 feet, when it breaks out for 14 feet, forming at Da strong 
corner, consisting of large stones, fairly squared. Between D and KE, 
a distance of 17 feet, the wall consists of small rubble set in mud. 
Turning at E it runs for 25 feet to F, preserving the same rude character, 
until reaching F, where we have a strong corner similar to D. Eleven 
courses, averaging 17 inches in height, are preserved. The masonry is set 
in good lime. The fall of the rock between E and F is 11 feet. This rapid 
fall led us to suppose that it was to cross the Tyropceon, and as we 
pushed north from F we hourly expected a turn to the east, but the 
corner G, which has just been found, gives a turn towards the west. 
Part of the wall midway between F and G rests not on the rock but on 
solid loam. Whether G is on the rock or not is still to be determined. 

At E we broke through the wall EF to find its thickness. It is 
bonded into the wall DE at the corner E for 3 or 4 feet, but beyond this 
a distinct face, evidently a continuation of DE, was found. The exact 
thickness of EF was not determined, as the inner face was ruined, but 
it is at least 13 feet. Curiously enough the interior stones are more 
massive than the facing stones, and are set in good lime. The wall 
running back of EF has been traced for some distance, but whether it 
is older than EF, or due to some internal construction, is yet to be 
determined. 
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We thus have followed a continuous line between Land G. This line 
consists of wall on scarp, wall without scarp, and scarp without wall. We 
have seen points where the wall on the scarp ceases and the scarp runs 
on; we have seen points where the scarp under the wall ceases and the 
wall runs on. Though we have along the scarp a distance of almost 
300 feet from A north on which no city wall has been proved to exist 
(though the search has not yet been exhausted), yet on either end of this 
scarp masonry has been found to exist which runs on for a long distance 
beyond. We may thus affirm, with at least archeological certainty, that 
the continuous line from L to G represents a line of wall, bearing off to 
the north-west from the wall crossing the Tyropceon Valley below the 
“Old Pool.” 

While pushing our tunnel from C north, at a distance of 68 feet from 
C we came across a slab of stone set against the scarp, 6 feet broad, with 
a step down from it at the north. Later on we examined the south edge 
of the slab and found steps of masonry descending from it, butting up 
against the scarp, somewhat off the right angle. We were thus obliged 
to work back again towards C, deepening our tunnel as the stairway 
descended until, at a point 19 feet from C, the scarp towers up for 12 feet, 
forming the west wall of the tunnel. We were thankful that the top 
consisted of the concrete bed of the channel referred to before. Up to 
this point we had no idea of the width of the steps, having seen them 
only for the width of the tunnel, or about 4 feet. At this point the rock 
was reached, and we found it stepped down, but irregularly, for a few 
feet towards C. Accordingly we followed eastward along the last 
masonry step seen to a point 24 feet from the scarp, where it terminates 
in a wall 3 feet thick, and running at right angles. This wall is set back 
2 feet from a scarp, the depth of which has not yet been ascertained. The 
width of the stairway at this point is thus seen to be 24 feet. About 
midway in this tunnel we started a tunnel south in order to see whether 
the masonry steps still continued there. This they were found to do, and 
we followed them for 40 feet, where the pavement continues level for 
20 feet, at which point another step occurs. We had evidently struck 
the stairway at its top, hence it continues without break for over 90 feet. 
Whether after the break of 20 feet it continues south or not remains to 
be seen. 

The work along the last-mentioned tunnel was exceedingly ticklish, as 
the steps were choked with large well-squared stones which may have 
failen from the great scarp to the west. The boxing was managed cleanly 
by the digger in charge, who had to fill up the spaces between the boxes 
and the roof of the tunnel with the fragments of the huge stones he had 
broken up. Moreover, a tunnel that runs down hill is much more difficult 
to manage than one that keeps on the level. 

The number of the steps is 34. They vary in height from 7 to 

4 inches, and are arranged in a system of wide and narrow treads 
alternately, the wide treads varying from 4 feet 4 inches to 4 feet 
10 inches in breadth, and the narrow ones from 1 foot 3 inches to 1 foot 
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4inches. ‘They are built of hard well-jointed stones, finely polished by 
foot-wear. 

As it seemed best to find the breadth of the stairway at another point, 
we selected the top step, and pushing along it struck a wall only 7 feet 
from the scarp. This wall is 4 feet 4 inches wide, and turns out to belong 
to a building running not quite parallel to the scarp, so that the distance 
between them diminishes as one goes south. This building has a paved 
flooring, and two doorways have been found in it, but it is not as yet 
sufficiently excavated to describe. It appears probable that when it was 
erected part of the stairway was destroyed, as the steps are broken off 
irregularly near its west wall, leaving only 4 feet of breadth for the stair- 
way between the building and the scarp. ‘The relation between the two 
will be clearer when more thorough excavation permits of proper 
levelling. 

The Committee has requested me to make a rock section of the eastern 
face of the western hill, continuing the line across the T'yropceon Valley 
and partly up Ophel. As this section is incomplete no drawing can yet be 
made, and details must be left till later. I may say here that rock has 
been reached in shafts I,J, K, L, and M. The true bed of the valley 
was struck at L, where the rock is 65 feet below the surface. From L 
tunnels have been driven towards M and K, but the connection conld not 
be made as the tunnels had to ascend with the rapidly-rising rock, and at 
last the candles refused to burn. 

Tn shaft J was found a ruined archway, resting on an old wall, set on 
the rock. The opening is 8 feet 4 inches, the arch is circular, and the 
distance fromm the key of the arch to the floor is 10 feet. Excavation here 
is rendered difficult by a later otrket on one side, by evidently later 
buildings on the other, and by the extremely loose nature of the débris. 
It has been thought best to leave the matter until other clues may point 
to a solution. 

At Ka building has been found resting on the rock and standing to a 
height of 20 feet, the walls being only 3 feet thick, but stepping out as 
they descend, giving a foundation breadth of 7 feet. This also must be 
left for future consideration. 

Chance favoured us in our shaft at M, for at a depth of 20 feet we 
came down directly in the street kerb. From the shaft we pushed tunnels 
both north and south, thus following the street for a distance of 115 feet. 
From the shaft south the pavement falls 1} inches in 1 foot ; from the 
shaft north it rises 1} inches to the foot. Besides this the street drops 
with a 6-inch step at intervals varying from 18 feet 8 inches to 16 feet. 
From our shaft south we followed along the kerb till we came to a step, 
and then followed along the line of the step to get the width of the 
street, which is 24 feet. We then pushed south along the western kerb. 
From the shaft north we drove our tunnel along the eastern kerb. The 
paving stones vary in size, the largest being 6 feet by 4, and 18 inches 
thick. They are laid on a concrete bed strongly made up of chips and 
lime, averaging 13 inches deep. The kerb is 5} inches high, and drops 
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with the steps. The street is wonderfully well preserved, very few slabs 
and only occasionally the kerb being missing. Work here was very slow 
and difficult, as the street is completely buried by stones evidently fallen 
from houses on either side, for at the shaft the wall of a house was found 
standing a little back from the kerb, built in finely-dressed courses 
18 inches high, set in lime. These stones, 7 situ as well as the fallen 
stones, have beautifully-dressed comb-pick margins, with centres picked 
with a very fine tool. On pulling up the pavement to find the rock 
below, we found that this wall continues under the street level in rough 
rubble courses, 8 to 15 inches high, set in lime, resting on the rock, which 
is about 10 feet below. On the other side of the street, directly on 
the kerb, stands a single course of stones which may represent the wall 
of another house. 

We hope to trace this street further north. Sixty-five feet to the 
south of the point last seen in the tunnel from M we sunk a shaft at H, 
coming upon a concrete bed similar to that found under the street. Below 
this we found a large drain silted up to within about 2 feet of its covers. 
It is 9 feet high and 2 feet 8 inches broad. The construction is very 
fine, the walls being built in courses 23 inches high; the stones are 
well squared and set in lime with $-inch joint. The covers are well 
squared and dressed on soffit ; they average 19 inches broad by 21 inches 
deep. As seen on plan, it was followed for a distance of over 200 feet, 
at either end of which it was blocked by fallen covers. It has many 
small inlets and one large branch, 2 feet wide, traced 50 feet to the west. 
Nineteen feet to the south of H there is a square manhole with bevelled 
ventilating opeuings through covers, which probably are the paving 
stones of the street traced to the north. Beyond this there is a circular 
manhole ; 18 and 36 feet north of H respectively there are two other 
manholes, the further one circular. Though finer in construction, in 
many ways this drain resembles the one running under the gate at the 
south-east corner. From the plan it may be seen that they incline 
towards each other, and they may be one. As to the street, it is pointing 
to the steps excavated west of the Pool of Siloam, and between the two 
we have found a pavement at D. It will be interesting to know 
whether these three belong to the same long street. In favour of this 
view is the fact that the level pavement succeeding the steps at the 
south is, at a distance of some 20 feet from these, itself stepped down, 
in the same manner as the street at M. 

These discoveries have excited much interest among our archeological 
visitors, who, in regard to the position of Zion, are divided into two 
parties, one favouring Ophel, or the Eastern hill, the other holding to the 
traditional site on the Western hill. Both would see in our stairway 
“the stairs that go down from the City of David” of Nehemiah iu, 16. 
The traditionalists point to the fact that it runs at the base of the 
Western hill. The “Ophelites” insist on the connection between the 
steps and the paved road, traced in almost the same line to the north, this 
road being on the west slope of Ophel. As for us, who have the spade 
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still in our hands, we need not trouble about theories till this implement 
has shown us all it can. 

We have also this season done considerable work on the Western hill, 
but as this consisted mainly in following out clues (some of which were 
followed in vain), mentioned in the last report, I shall refer the reader to 
the plan accompanying the July Quarterly of this year. Perhaps the most 
interesting discovery reported in that uumber was the pavement which we 
guessed to belong to an old street. This conjecture has now been verified. 
Sinking a shaft at a point midway between L and M, we came directly 
upon the same pavement, finding some 18 feet of breadth, though the 
kerb, seen at L and P, was gone on either side. The portion of the street 
at P was found by the Pére Germer, and he pointed out to me that at 
this point it could not run on directly north, as it butts up against the 
rock, which rises abruptly for 6 feet. Our further excavation proved that 
it turns to the east to avoid a platform of rock, about 17 feet east and 
west, by 30 feet north and south, after which it returns to its original 
direction, thus goimg around three sides of the platform. Beyond the 
platform we traced it for a few feet. A shaft sunk 80 feet beyond to the 
north, revealed in the same line a single paving stone, which may safely 
be assumed to belong to the street, which at almost every point where it 
had been struck had been more or less robbed of its paving stones. 
From this point, in almost a straight line to the point M, a distance of 
500 feet, we have thus found, at seven places, similar pieces of pavement. 
This line points almost directly to the eastern one of the two streets 
running parallel in the Jewish Quarter, and connected by the Bazaars (in 
which traces of an ancient street still remain), with the street from the 
Damascus Gate. As the main thoroughfares of a city are the features 
that are most apt to remain the same from age to age, it may be safely 
conjectured that we have here the continuation of a street originally 
coming from the Damascus Gate. In its width, im its kerb on either side, 
in the size and appearance of its slabs, and in its inclination, this street 
resembles the one found in the Tyropeeon Valley. 

In my last report I spoke of the scarp FP (see plan in July Quarterly 
Statement), which is about 10 feet high. As the upper city is supposed by 
some to have had a wall of its own, further examination has been given to 
this scarp. At Pa tunnel was driven southwards along the scarp, which 
beyond F was found to have an insignificant height, and after some irregular 
turnings to die away. After the expected turn to the east at P it tums 
north again, growing less and less in height, until after a few slight 
turnings it also dies away. The conclusion is that, like many similar 
scarps on this Western hill, it was due to quarrying, and was not hewn 
as a base for a wall. From contour 2469 we drove ina tunnel west to 
a point not far from the road. 

The depth of soil was slight, and no traces of a wall were found, but 
we were glad to discover a fine cistern, apparently in excellent pre- 
servation, at a point just by the place where our kind hosts, the 
Augustinians, pitch their mammoth tent at Whitsuntide, when the 
French pilgrimage visits Jerusalem, The excavations made by. the 
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Augustinians between contour 2469 and the aqueduct have relieved 
us: from searching for the city wall there. Such a wall may have once 
existed, but the chances are against its recovery, as the line it may have 
occupied has been built upon over and over again, 

As to the late wall, NAI, shown in the July plan of this year, all 
attempts to trace it beyond I have been vain. I gave reasons to suppose 
it had turned north at O or J. Accordingly a shaft was sunk a little to 
the north of J, and from its bottom much tunnelling was done. Several 
times bits of walling gave us supposed clues, but the walls always 
turned out to be of shght thickness. A wall was also examined near K, 
with similar results. As the work in the Tyropoeon Valley has become 
so important we have left the Western hill for the present. 

Such, then, are the main outlines and some of the details of the work 
done this last season. The daily average of workmen employed has 
been higher than ever before, being about 35. It has been trying to 
work in that open sewer, the Tyropceon Valley, during a summer whose 
heat the oldest inhabitant does not find paralleled in his memory. Our 
health has been, on the whole, good. Mr. Dickie’s arm has now quite 
recovered, and he was able to relieve me entirely for over a fortnight, 
when I was ordered to rest. Hardly was I fit for work again when a 
sore throat laid by Mr. Dickie for a time. One day work was suspended, 
when we attended the Turkish Criminal Court as prosecutors of the men 
who attacked us. Judgment was in our favour, and they are now in prison. 
Our Imperial Commissioner, Showkat Effendi, has followed his late father’s 
excellent traditions in every way, and the readers of the Statement will 
know this to be high praise. His valuable assistance to our work is 
rendered cordially. The diggers have done their work well, and have 
been ably superintended by their young foreman, Yusif, whose aim is 
to be worthy of his predecessor, Abu Selim. He is full of enthusiasm 
for the work, and his fidelity has already been proved during his five 
years in our general service. 


JERUSALEM, September 14th, 1896. 


REPORT ON TOMB DISCOVERED NEAR “TOMBS OF 
THE KINGS.” 


By ArcuipaLtp C. Dicxrz, A.R.I.B.A. 


A FORTNIGHT ago Bishop Blyth kindly asked me to visit a tomb which 
had been discovered on his property to the north of the city. I 
did so, and was delighted to find the rather faded remains of a most 
charming piece of frescoing on the walls of a tiny rock-cut cell, this 
being the only part excavated at that time. It lies immediately to the 
west of the “Tombs of the Kings,” and is adjacent to the Anglican 
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College buildings, which are now in course of erection. Further 
excavation proved the tomb to be entirely sunk in the rock, with stone 


Fresco on West Enp or Toms, nEaR “Tombs oF THE Kines.” 
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covers set in lime, only 2 feet 6 inches below the surface of the ground, a 
bevelled opening, 19 inches by 20 inches, being cut through the covers at 
the east end. The cross section, AB, shows the rather curious formation 
of a sunk tomb with Joculd. The lower three loculi are placed side by 
side, the centre one being 5 feet 8 inches long by 13} inches wide by 
2 feet deep, and the two side ones 5 feet 8 inches long by 20 inches wide 
by 12 inches deep each, all covered roughly with a thin coat of very hard 
plaster. The rock above is cut back to form rests for the covers, which 
also serve as the floor of another loculus immediately above the centre 
one, measuring 5 feet 9 inches long by 2 feet 3 inches wide by 2 feet 
6 inches deep, Above this the rock is again cut back to receive the 
covers of this upper loculus (which is not plastered), these covers also 
serving for the floor.of the upper cell, which measures 6 feet 1 inch long 
by 2 feet 6 inches wide at bottom, and diminishes towards the top to 
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5 feet 6 inches long by 1 foot 8 inches wide ; the height from top of floor 
rest to soffit of stone covers is 5 feet 3 inches. The north and south sides 
and the west end of this cell are plastered and covered with fresco, but 
the east end has been left unfinished and shows the bare roughly-cut 
rock, A glance at the sketches will show the scheme of decoration, An 
irregular band of red colour from 6 inches to 10 inches deep extends 
round the top of the three plastered sides, under this is a decorative 
frieze 9} inches deep, separated from the upper and lower panels by bands 
of dark red colour § inch broad. The lower panels are 26 inches high, 
and extend the whole length of each side, formed by similar bands of red 
colour ; under these the ground colour, extends undecorated to the floor. 
It is unfortunate that the effect of time and exposure has so destroyed 
the colour that only a part of the design can be recovered, which, how- 
ever, is sufficient to give a fair idea of its style and period. On the east 
end the remains of three erect figures are still quite distinct. The centre 
te 
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male figure is almost entirely obliterated, and its outline can only be very 
indistinctly traced. To the left is a female figure, the head of which is 
complete, and the lines of the drapery sufficiently indicate the upright 
pose. The head of the male figure on the right is all but gone, but the 
black colour of the hair and part of the beard and a faint indication of 
the eyes and nose still remain ; the flowing red robe, the position of the 
right knee, slightly raised, and the faint indication of the uplifted left 
arm, tell the artist’s conception. Two colours (red and black) on a yellow 
ochre ground are used in the painting. The faces are outlined in black, 
and the drapéry of the centre and left figure is in black, that of the right 
figure is in red. Only the heads and upper parts of the bodies can be 
traced, the lower parts and feet being entirely gone. The scene depicted 
I cannot make out. Its general treatment is bold. The graceful queenly 
pose of the half-turned head and shoulders of the female figure, the 
tasteful arrangement of the hair, and the stern, yet sorrowful, expression 
of the eyes, which seem to cast back a semi-scornful glance as she moves 
slowly away, are rendered with power and feeling. The manly vigour of 
the male figure on the right is painted with no less power, and the whole 
piece is drawn with classic truth and force. The south and west sides 
have also been decorated, but now only indistinct blotches of colour 
remain, quite insufficient to detine any single detail of the design. The 
frieze on the three sides consists of a simple conventional treatment of a 
female head, with an arrangement of pomegranates and leaves on either 
side. On the frieze above the figures is a head with indistinctly painted 
ornamentation on either side. The sketch will show that this face is 
completely destroyed and that only a faint outline and the two hanging 
tresses of hair now remain. I am sorry to say that my carelessness 
accounts for this, and is an instance of how even the most gentle handling 
is dangerous in dealing with such frail antiquities. This face when I first 
saw it was almost complete, part of the forehead and one eye only were 
wanting, the mouth, nose, and eye being painted with remarkable 
expression. I unfortunately attempted to finger off some of the dust, with 
the result that the whole face flaked off and broke into atoms on the floor. 
Its form and character still remain in my mind, but I dare not attempt 
a restoration. 

The sketch from the frieze on the south side is the most complete, in 
fact, the only distinct piece that remains, but is sufficient to show the 
whole design, which is merely a repetition of this part. The delicate pale 
green halo, which encircles the head, combines well with the conventional 
treatment of the face and hair, and produces a charming play of colour as 
a centre piece to the dull grey of the pomegranate leaves which is only 
broken by the pink-coloured fruit when approaching the middle feature. 
The colour effect is agreeable and the whole composition exceedingly 
happy. A Greek inscription has been painted over the heads of the 
figures on the west end, which I have copied as closely as possible, but on 
account of chippings, decay, &c., the greater part is undecipherable. The 


learned Dominican, Pére Sejourné, has, however, been able to recover a 
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part of it, and reconstructs the letters AAT... . A over the head of 
the female figure into AATEINA—“sorrowful.” On the assumption 
that the fresco illustrates a funeral procession, he suggests that the letters 
{A between the second and third figures permit of restoring another word 


of the same with plural termination, as for example :-—ANOPWNEIA 
“human.” 

The tomb is evidently a family one of four doculi, and as far as I can 
make out the plan is unusual about Jerusalem. 

The tomb is nearly in the middle of a space surrounded by a wall of 
masonry 3 feet thick, which seems to be the remains of a building, which 
at one time covered the tomb. It is quite evident that the entrance 
to the cell was not made from the open air, as the bevelled opening 
shows no evidence of ever having been covered, and the plaster and 
decoration continue over the bevelled face of the first cover, as if 
intended to be visible from an interior. No pottery or other objects 
were found, and only a very few bones; the whole tomb appears to 
have been entirely robbed of its contents. 

The three frescoed figures are so exceedingly classic in character that 
they seem to illustrate some mythological subject, but the rendering of 
the frieze is more conventional and Jacks this vigorous feeling. In fact 
it suggests Christian art as readily as the other inclines towards a pagan 
origin. The work certainly belongs to a period when classic art still 
flourished in the country, but I will leave someone better acquainted with 
such antiquities to class it more definitely. 

Another tomb was uncovered to the south, as shown on plan—only a 
simple sunk cell, 5 feet 3 inches long by 1 foot 6 inches wide, and in it 
are two bodies placed side by side, one with the head to the west and one 
to the east. 


Tun Camp, JERUSALEM, 
August 30th, 1896. 
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Tuer CaurcH or THE ASCENSION ON THE Mount or OLtvnus. 


(A.)—Its Present State and Condition. 


Ow account of excavations on the Mount of Olives, I went, towards the 
end of last year, several times there. Once when there, it came into my 
mind to make ane a visit to the present Church of the Nectaarcel which 
is situated in a courtyard in the centre of the village Et Tur, sometimes 
called Kefr et Tur. About 30 or 40 years ago I had often visited the 
place, and hence knew it then well, but now, on coming into the court, I 
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was struck with several things, as my observation had in this period of 
time become sharpened. At once I noticed the great irregularity of 
the court in respect of the lines of the surrounding wall, which must 
have some meaning, and not be simply the result of careless working 
when the wall was built. On coming home I searched in my books for a 
plan of it. The best I found was of the English Ordnance Survey, Plate V. 
on a scale =4,, of which I enclose here a copy to simplify references. As 
will be seen, the court is neither round nor square nor eight-sided, or if it 
may be reckoned as such, the sides are.of very different lengths,’ and 
on some sides, especially the north western, a curve is plainly observed. 
I measured the court in all its details, and on making a plan on a 
scale +35, I found this curve to be a part of the line of the original round 
wall, as marked in dotted lines on the Ordnance Survey Plan; but it 
proves also that the present Chapel of the Ascension is not exactly in the 
centre but a little pushed to the south. There are on the southern part of 
the wall still two old bases of pillars em sttu, and also two on the northern 
part, but at different distances, as the plan shows. These pillars stood 
in the corners of the eight sides, in groups of three, or even more. In 
the north-eastern base there are indications that there may have been 
five in each group. Or was it in this one only for some special reason ? 
In some of the existing plans are inserted two bases of an inner row 
of pillars. I found them not as such, but as remains of a former pave- 
ment, which is now removed, except this piece, and a strip from the 
entrance door of the court to the Chapel of the Ascension. Under the 
court are two not very deep cisterns; their mouths are marked on the 
plan. Along the eastern side there are, attached to the wall, stone 
benches, forming altars for the various Christian denominations: the 
northern belongs to the Armenians, the next to the Copts, and the 
southern of the three similar ones to the Syrians. More south is the 
Latin altar of a different shape, and between it and the chapel is the 
Greek altar of a rather interesting form, for, as all the others are of 
common masonry of squared stones, this one is formed in its chief pars 
of the top piece of a pillar shaft more than 3 feet in diameter. It is 
nearly 4 feet high from the surface of the ground, and enclosed to its 
full height with hewn stones cut in radius lines, so that the whole 
makes a round building 6 feet in diameter, to which on the west side are 
fitted a few stone steps. But the chief object in this court is the Ascen- 
sion Chapel, which is so well known and so often photographed that it 
is not necessary to describe it here, only to say what was interesting to 


1“ Survey of Western Palestine,’ Jerusalem Vol., p. 398: “ An enclosure 
of irregular polygonal form, measuring about 40 feet (it is 95) north and south 
by 30 (it is 78 feet) east and west.” Tobler, “Siloah and Oelberg,” St. Gallen, 
1853, p. 100: “It is rather a square court”; and the same author in “ Dritte 
Wanderung,” Gotha, 1859, p. 355, says: “The wall forms an eight-sided court, 
but very irregular.” And Sepp, “Jerusalem uné das Heilige Land,” Schaff- 
hausen, 1873, p. 689, says: ‘‘The eight sides are very different. It is a very 
rough imitation of the old.” 
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me. The 16 pillars at its corners (two at each) are very fine ones, bearing 
arches, and over the latter a ring of projecting consoles bearing the 
tambour ; the latter and many of the consoles are a later restoration, but 
the old ones are nicer, and the whole formed originally an open hall. The 
filling of the side openings with masonry was done later, and the one 
towards the west furnished with a door with wooden wings, so the 
chapel is generally locked up, but will be gladly opened by the guardian 
for asmall bakshish. Inside the floor is paved, and at the southern part 
is a small space of a square form and surrounded with stones projecting 
a little. The bottom of this space is formed by a rock-like stone on 
which people see the footprints of our Lord! It is a reddish stone, 
and the print is natural, not chiselled, and shows, not very perfectly, the 
sole of a human foot or feet—for some people make two feet of it, as was 
done in former times. More interesting (in respect of archzology) was 
to me the large and very ancient-looking flagstone on the side of the foot- 
print space (if it may be called so), which is 9 feet long and 4 feet broad, 
having at its northern part, just east of the footprint, a bowl-like hole 
about 14 inches deep in the middle, where (as the old Sheikh told me) the 
Prophet Moses had put his staff when consulting with Jesus! South of 
it is the small mihrab or prayer niche in the wall without special decora- 
tion. The stone slab is cracked into many pieces, as if from fire. A 
similar flagstone of the same size is found west of the entrance gate to 
the enclosure. So one may suggest that the old pavement consisted of 
such throughout. The enclosure wall shows marks of having been erected 
or restored at various periods. The curved portions are in their lower 
layers the most ancient, consisting of comparatively small, squared stones, 
the straight parts are also in their lower layers old, having rather larger 
stones, but the rest and the whole eastern part are comparatively modern. 
Higher up, in many parts, repeated restorations are visible. This wall is 
higher in some parts than in others, as the buildings on its outside 
demanded, Its average height is about 21 feet from the present level 
of the ground. The entrance is on the west side, and there outside 
stands a minaret, with a square solid base 16 feet wide each way, and 
about 18 feet high, above which the minaret becomes hollow and has a 
winding stair inside. On the outside it is eight-sided. It must have 
been once destroyed, as even on the basement a restoration is visible. 
I think the basement was originally built by the Crusaders for a bell 
tower, and am convinced that the straight sides of the court were also 
made by the Crusaders, whilst the curved parts are Byzantine. To the 
south, opposite the minaret, is a rather well-built Mohammedan building. 
Going towards it from the paved court, oie sees in the corner old 
masonry looking out from the ground, and, passing the entrance gate, 
one comes first into a porch or hall, and further on to an open paved court 
of some 25 feet each way, with a long stone bench on its western side, 
where the wall is high, and has two windows. From this court one can 
go in three directions : southwards into the mosque, which is 32 feet long 
and 24 feet wide inside, covered with a semicircular dome, and having 
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windows on all four sides (see Plan I), Going eastwards, one comes to 
the dwellings of a few Mohammedan families of some ecclesiastical order. 
First there is a paved court, with the mouth of a cistern and rooms on 
both sides, also a kind of garden with two olive trees—all standing over 
old buildings below. Northwards from the mosque court steps lead up 
to a higher story, where there are only one or two rather small rooms. 
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In front of them is a terrace, from which a narrow pathway leads on to 
the top of the wall north of the minaret. These buildings attached to 
the wall of the court take up about one-third of its circumference, 
whereas the other two-thirds are occupied by what may be called fellahin 
houses, all of which I have visited and examined, and will now partly 


describe. 
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(B.)\—Eramination of the Village and the Parts Underground. 


When studying the subject of the ancient Church of the Ascension I 
found there was a celebrated cave, and several vaults round the inner 
rotunda, so I came to the conclusion that one at least, but probably two, 
of these vaults must be looked for outside the present court wall, and the 
cave underground. As I had observed windows lower down than the 
flooring of the porch and the large court north of the mosque, it was clear 
that there must be some underground vaults there; and as there is a 
flight of steps west of the village and north of the minaret leading down 
to a locked door, apparently there were undergound vaults there also, 
and these I wished to see, but the people told me that this latter is 
Armenian property, and I could not go in without leave. It was strange 
for rne to hear this, but I went one day to the Armenian Convent and 
explained my wishes to the Secretary. He was rather glad about my 
intentions, and on the condition that I should afterwards give hima copy 
of the plan I intended to make, he ordered the man having the charge of 
their property on Mount Olivet to show me everything there. This man 
was for many years engaged in the Armenian Convent as a cavass, and 
by Ibrahim Pasha, more than 50 years ago, when he was stil] a young 
man, was made the sheikh of the village Et Tur. Soa few days after- 
wards, when showing the houses, &c., of the village to me, he carried his 
official sword, and with a loud voice commanded the people to open their 
doors and to let me in and examine and measure the places. I had two 
assistants with me; they measured and I made the notes. We began 
west of the village, and going down the steps there, and through the 
opened gate, came into a large vaulted room, dark, and with stores of 
wood, &e., in it (see plan, Sheet II). From it southwards five broad steps 
brought me down into another vault, which they called Al Bedd, 7.e., an 
oilpress. Here I found a regular oil-press, its long beam going through a 
former window. But, what was of much more interest to me, there were 
two small apses, one in the east and one in the west wall, built of very 
nicely cut stones, but now to some degree decayed. This place was on 
the south shut up by the underground masonry (or foundations) of the 
basement of the minaret, which, as well as parts of the eastern wall 
there, are of quite another kind of masonry, and I think are Crusaders’ 
work, whereas the rest (¢.¢., the main parts) are Byzantine. In the arching, 
near. the base of the minaret, is a skyhole for ventilation. 

As the door east of the first vault was blocked up we had to go back, 
so I measured round the houses along the road to and with the first lane 
(see plan, Sheet I), and then the room A, which is used as a passage and 
asa stable. Going up by a few steps from this we reached a large free 
space, a kind of terrace, in the middle of which is a large opening into a 
vault beneath. Turning to the right hand we came to two rooms 
inhabited by Mohammedans, who pay rent to the Armenian Convent. 
These rooms were originally one, but are now divided into two by a thin 
wall; the rest there are ruins. We next went eastwards, and measuring 
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over the terraces came to the second lane, and through a door southwards 
in a court surrounded by rooms; three, and a kind of stable, belonging 
to the Armenians, and one to the Roman Catholics. All these rooms 
were apparently situated o1 vaultings below, which I afterwards found to 
be the case. The two southern rooms in this court are attached to the 
wall of the court of the Chapel of the Ascension, and over the northern 
two stand upper rooms—the western belonging to the Armenians, the 
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eastern to Moslems. There are steps leading up to them. When done 
here we had to go out into the second lane and to the main road, going 
along the northern edge of the village, and so eastward until we came to 
the third lane or main street of the village. There are many new and 
nice-looking houses, which I did not measure, as they have no bearing 
on the old church. At the door B we went in, measuring westwards 
through a court till to the second court, and the rooms on both sides of it. 
Meanwhile, the door C (see Sheets I and II) was opened, and on entering 
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we had to light our candles, as this vault was entirely dark and filled 
with netsh (a kind of brushwood). Yet I was able to take the measure- 
ments with rods, and the bearings with the compass. On the south there 
is a kind of opening or recess in a thick wall, which seems to consist of 
two walls, as there is a joint in the middle of it, and inside a narrow 
passage blocked up on both sides. I cannot tell what it has been for, I 
was thinking of a staircase, but saw no steps. This vault, and a room 
already mentioned, which is over it, belong to the Latins. When 
finished here we measured the adjoining room, and then up the steps 
and the rooms of the upper story. What is under the room D I 
cannot tell, as I found no entrance to it, nor to the adjoining place marked 
in plan, Sheet I, as “unknown.” We next went up to the roofs of all 
these rooms, measuring them, and the outside of the court wall of the 
chapel, which rises about 7 feet higher than these roof-terraces. Then 
we had to go down and back into the main street of the village, measur- 
ing court E and room F, and to the lane G, measuring there all round 
about. On the room H stands another room as second story, belonging 
also to the Armenians. Interesting in this court are the three doors, one 
near to the other, leading to long and curious-shaped vaults, all quite 
dark, and forming partly two stories, z.e., one vault above the other. The 
rooms behind (on Sheet I), and attached to the court wall of the Chapel 
of the Ascension, are situated somewhat higher, and it seems there is 
now nothing underneath them, except earth. There are next towards the 
south some inferior rooms and courts belonging to the Greek Convent, 
and the cave, as they called it, old walls very strong and still arched. 
Then comes the fourth lane, from which a door leads into a large open 
court, apparently part of the former Augustinian Convent, to which 
several of the rooms already described also belonged. On the west side 
of this court there are several rooms, in two stories, belonging to the 
Latins, who have put the Jerusalem cross over the doors. Then we 
had to go back again into the road, and thence into the field, or garden, 
in order to measure the outside of the walls and the south side of 
the place as far as the gate of the “Pelagia” chapel. When this was 
done we examined the latter inside, and then continued along the outside 
of the walls northwards to the minaret and the steps beyond where we 
had begun some days before. I wished now to see and measure the 
underground vaults on the south side under the mosque and its court, 
&e. But I could not effect it, as there are tombs of Mohammedan saints 
there, and it is not lawful to let any Christian go in. But they showed 
me the door and the stairs leading down to the tombs as I have put them 
in the plan, Sheet II. They said the vaults are exactly like those on the 
northern side! (or Hl Bedd), and not extensive, only under the court of 
the mosque, and not fully reaching to the wall of the latter, and that all 
further vaultings, if there are any, are walled up, which I think is true, 
as there are in the walls no windows or other opening visible. A large 


1 Hence I have entered them so in the plan. 
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piece of vault is converted into a cistern, and others are filled with earth, 
and trees growing in it. 

I wish especially to remark that in these measurings and examinations 
I did not meet with the rock—not even at the deepest points. All is 
masonry, so I think the rock with the footprint, which is the highest 
spot of ground, is not rock, but a stone, and that there is so much accumu- 
lation of earth and débris at the Ascension Chapel, the village, and all 
around, that the present floor of the church’court is about 15 feet higher 
than the original surface of the ground. 


(C.)—The site of the Ascension of Our Lord. 


In St. Luke xxiv, 50, we read: “ And he (Jesus) led them out as far 
as to Bethany, and he lifted up his hands and blessed them... and he 
was parted from them and carried up into Heaven.” Accordingly some 
think the Ascension took place in the neighbourhood of Bethany ; but in 
Acts i, 9-12, the same Evangelist mentions the Mount of Olives as the 
site, and has certainly not contradicted himself. It is also remarkable 
that in the earliest Christian time, at least in the fourth century, the top 
of the Mount of Olives was considered by the Christians to be the spot 
whence Jesus went up to Heaven, and so through all ages until now. 
And it is at the same time the most probable spot. At the foot of the 
mountain, He underwent the deepest humiliation and agony, and from 
its top went into Glory. St. Luke says also in one of the passages 
quoted, that the moment of the Ascension was, when he was blessing the 
disciples ; in the other: “when he had spoken these things” (narrated in 
Acts i, 4-8) “he was taken up and a cloud received him out of their 
sight.” Taking this and all other circumstances together, I picture to 
myself this event as follows: Jesus, when staying at Jerusalem, went 
often out to Bethany and to the Mount of Olives, and looking carefully 
to all the passages telling this, one Evangelist says Bethany (Matt. xxi, 
17), the other the Mount of Olives (Luke xxi, 37), so that both are 
synonymous ; and so apparently were taken by St. Luke. On the last 
walk of our Lord with His disciples, he went the way towards Bethany, 
not over the top of the mountain, but by the road going round the 
southern slope, which was broader, so that the disciples could walk round 
their Master, whereas on the road over the top, one would have to walk 
behind the other. Coming to the neighbourhood of Bethany the company 
went northwards over the hill situated west of that village to the 
traditional Bethphage, and thence to the road going westwards over the 
top, which they followed, and, on arriving at the point where the view of 
the city opens, Jesus stretched out his hands and blessed them, already 
rising from the ground, and the disciples saw him rise higher and higher 
over the top of the mountain! until a cloud received him out of their 


1 The disciples had to look toward the north-east, and Christ had his face 
towards the south: hence the footprints are shown so. 
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sight, and they, going also higher and towards the west, and looking 
upwards towards Heaven, in the hope to see Him once more; then 
descended a little the western slope of the mountain, when the two 
men in white apparel appeared to them, saying: “Ye men of Galilee, 
why stand ye gazing up into Heaven? This same Jesus... . shall 
so come again as you have seen Him go into Heaven.” The buildings 
standing at that time on the top of the Mount Olives extended more to the 
north than now, so that’ the Ascension took place very near, but south 
of them, where one had already a view of the city. This wandering 
of Jesus from place to place before the Ascension actually occurred 
reminds one of Elijah, who went from place to place, till at last he was 
taken up. Thus it seems to me that the site on which in later times the 
church was built may be the right one, and if not, it cannot have been 
far from it. The exact spot did not so much matter; the church was to 
be a monument of the glorious entering of our Lord into Heaven ; and 
it would have been most remarkable if in these centuries such a memorial 
monument should exist without a cave / 


(D.)—The Byzantine Church of the Ascension. 


In the fourth century, when Christendom had got the rule, many 
churches were built in Palestine. In Jerusalem the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, in Bethlehem the Church of the Nativity, and on the Mount 
of Olives the Ascension Church. We have no description of the first 
church built on the top of Olivet, but it is called a basilica, and as such 
had in general & quadrangular form, so some think. The first Ascension 
Church also was quadrangular, and Modestus afterwards built a round 
one. But I should think that the Constantine Church was also round, 
and that the name basilica was applied at that time to any large 
church. It was natural to form a round enclosure about the spot where 
Jesus was standing in the midst of his disciples, and from which he went 
up to Heaven; a square would have seemed less appropriate. But 
strange to say they first made a mysterious cave which was adorned and 
decorated in a costly manner, and over it was built a large and high 
temple. In the middle it had no roof, but grass was growing there, it 
was not paved, and the footprints of the Saviour could be seen in the dust. 
It appears that this first church was after a time partly destroyed, so the 
Patriarch Modestus, in the first quarter of the seventh century, built it, 
for the most part, new, and of this new church we have a description and 
plan, by Arculf (see the plan); he says that “on the highest point of 
Mount Olivet, where our Lord ascended into Heaven, is a large round 
church having around it three vaulted portieoes. The inner apartment 
is not vaulted and covered, because of the passage of our Lord’s body ; 
but it has an altar on the east side, covered with a narrow roof. On the 
ground, in the midst of it, are to be seen the last prints in the dust of our 
Lord’s feet, and the roof appears open above where he ascended ,:.. 
Near this is a brazen wheel as high as a man’s neck, having an entrance 
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towards the west, with a great lamp hanging above it ona pulley, burning 
night and day. In the western part of the same church are eight 
windows, and eight lamps, hanging by cords opposite them, cast their 
light through the glass as far as Jerusalem.” (“ Bohn’s Transl.,” p. 5.)! 
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subject. Dechr. 1894. 


! Cf. Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society, “The Pilgrimage of Arculfus in the Holy 
Land,” 670 s.p., translated and annotated by Rev. James R. Macpherson, B.D., 
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Willibald some years later (4.D. 722), says :—‘‘ In the middle of the church 
is a square receptacle beautifully sculptured in brass on the spot of the 
Ascension, and there is on it a lamp in a glass case, closed on every side, 
that the lamp may burn always, in rain or in fair weather ; for the church 
is open above, without a roof.” (“ Bohn’s Transl.,” p.19.)! Now by aid of 
these descriptions, and from what I found on the spot, I have recon- 
structed this church (see plan on Sheet III), and have to make the 
following explanatory remarks :— 

There are three vaulted “porticoes” mentioned by Arculf going 
round the uncovered rotunda, their width and extent according to 
remains found on the spot. The inner one will correspond with the nave 
of the ancient churches, the middle with the narthex, which is narrower 
than the others, and the outer one with the atrium. Of the two latter 
(or outer ones) the circle is not complete, but brought to straight lines, 
and in the middle of them is the celebrated cave, which is still existing. 
Not a cave in rock, but all of masonry, similar to the one in Bethlehem, 
the floor lying several steps deeper than the level of the main building 
around. It is true I have not seen this large apse, with its steps, pillars, 
altar, &c., but the circle of the outer corridor or portico demands some- 
thing there, as I show in dotted lines, and as Arculf’s plan has the outer 
circle complete, and no entrance there, as afterwards the Crusaders’ 
church had, so nothing else than an apse could have been there. From 
the cave, processions could be made not only into the rotunda, going up 
by about 12 steps, but also through the three vaulted porticoes, which 
were also connected one with the other by many openings, especially by 
doors with steps on the north and south sides. In regard of these doors 
I wish to remark that in the plan of Arculf, brought down to us by 
Quaresimus, are shown three doors on the north side—but in that brought 
down by Mabillon they are on the south side, so I conclude these doors 
were on both sides, three on the north and three on the south side, 
which answers also better to symmetry and the whole design. The points 
for fixing them in the plan (Sheet III), besides following Arculf’s plan, 
I ground on the corner A, in the middle wall, still existing as Byzantine 
work, As afterwards in the Crusaders’ church there was also a door on 
the east side, so I think it was also in the Byzantine church. 

The walls of the latter were thinner and the stones more nicely 
worked than those the Crusaders built. The axis of the first or Byzan- 
tine church, when extended westwards, strikes the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre in Jerusalem, meeting the axis of that church, whereas (as will 
be found by comparing both plans) the axis of the Crusaders’ church, if 
extended, would strike the Templum Domini, or the Dome of the Rock ; 


1889, pp. 22-26. Version there given differs from Bohn’s translation, and a 
plan of the church is sketched, p. 25, from the original MS, 

1 Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society, ‘‘The Hodceporicon of St. Willibald,” 
754 A.D., translated by Rev. Canon Brownlow, M.A., 1891, p. 22. Version 
differs from Bohn’s translation. 
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the difference or declination being five degrees. In the outer wall I put 
seven doors: two on the west or front side, leading into the atrium 
or outer corridor, to the right and to the left ; two on the north, and two 
on the south side, opposite those in the middle and inner walls, making 
three for each side, as Arculf states ; and then one behind, or in the east, 
making up the seven. 

In regard of the brass “receptacle” round the footprint place, which 
Arculf gives as round, and Wiliibald as sgware, I think both are right 
from their point of view, the railing “about as high asa man’s neck,” was 
round, but the ever burning light ina lantern hanging over the footprints, 
had to be fixed on something higher up, and as there was not any roofing, 
it could only be done by means of posts on, or over, the railing, and if 
they were four in number, made a regular and conspicuous square ; 
opposite in the east was the altar with the “ narrow roof.” 

In regard of the eight lamps giving such a great light and shining 
towards the Holy City, the real arrangement cannot properly be seen 
from Quaresimus’s copy of Arculf’s plan. They are put as openings 
in the third circular wall, with rounded projections on the inner and 
outer side, whereas Mabillon’s plan shows some connection with the 
second or more outlying wall, indicating that the lamps were hung 
between them, which I think was really the case. So I have in Sheet TV! 
given a plan of a higher story, forming there a kind of covered corridor 
in which the lamps hung, and which had in front of it a terrace, and at 
both ends towers, as the church was at the same time fortified, like the 
Bethlehem church. The two large doors I give, of the same shape as the 
still larger ancient door of the Church of the Nativity, at Bethlehem. 
On the apse outside I put three mihrab-like niches, in order to break the 
bareness of the wall on its outside, as windows could not have been there, 
because they would have lighted the apse and diminished the glittering 
of the inside, caused by the lamps burning there. Such places for 
glittering show wanted some darkness, and hence the place called “ cave,” 
even as that in the Bethlehem church, which is also bwilt. (I may, 
perhaps, mention here that the floor of the old Nativity Church at 
Bethlehem does not rest on the natural ground, but on vaultings through- 
out, which were once used as a cemetery, for when I examined them I 
found them full of human bones and mould.) The roof of the inner 
corridor round the rotunda consisted, I think, of timber and a covering 
of metal—and so very likely also the outer ones, but this is not so certain, 
though probably nearly all large old churches were covered so. 


(E.)\—The Crusaders’ Church of the Ascension.? 


The Byzantine church on Mount Olivet was, in the eleventh century, 
destroyed. The Crusaders found there, instead of a church, a “wall,” 


1 Sheets IV and VI are not published with this paper, but are preserved 
in the office of the Fund. 
? See “ Memoirs,” Jerusalem Volume, p. 398, 
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within which the site of the Ascension was marked with a small, tower- 
like building. So they built a new church, of a somewhat different shape 
from the other, an eight-sided edifice, with much thicker walls, and 
with an axis declining five degrees ina direction to the Templum Domini, 
or the present Dome of the Rock. In Sheets V and VI, I give the plan of 
the lower and higher story, as I have restored it, together with the 
“ Augustinian Convent” round it, from existing remains, and from 
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notices in books, The former cave was abandoned, and on the west side 
a grand staircase with a threefold entrance made. On the sides towards 
three of the cardinal points, straight walls were introduced into the 
circle, and on the east side a large apse placed. The four intervals 
between the new straight pieces were left with their circled line, but 
greatly strengthened on the outside for supporting the pressure of the 
grand vaultings in the inside. (It may be that in these immensely thick 
we 
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walls, which are on the outer side not round nor eight-sided, but rather 
twelve-sided, as Sheet No. V shows, tombs or other small chambers may 
be inserted, but which I have not detected.) The vaultings of the inside 
were so, that an eight-sided uncovered space, or rotunda, remained, 
86 feet diameter, as it is given in Sheet VI, with the respective supports, 
and in dotted lines. As there are a few of the bases of the supports still 
wm situ along the wall, I was able to introduce the missing ones, and the 
shape of the inner or free-standing row. Each of these supports consisted of 
three or five! pillars, with a pier. In the centre of the uncovered part stood 
an octagonal porch on 16 small pillars, with small piers at the corners, on 
which were arches, a tambour, and a dome, just as it is still; only that 
the sides are now filled up with masonry, a door being left in the west. 
This building stood over the footprints of our Lord, but something 
deeper down than the general flooring of the church, so that people, in 
order to see it, had to look down into a round shaft. This was caused by 
the accumulation of débris, &c., from the former church. The new 
flooring was about 6 feet higher than that of the former church. The 
space of the former outer corridor, or the “atrium,” was converted into a 
number of vaults, as shown in No. V, for use of the convent, and as 
no longer properly belonging to the real church. Outside them was 
built a further row of vaulted rooms for the convent, with the necessary 
stairs, &c. On the outer side of the church wall (or place of the former 
narthex) a number of cells or chambers for the monks were built, as 
shown in Sheet No. VI, as a kind of higher story, in such a manner that 
in front of them the roof of the large vaultings below formed a terrace 
going round, on which, towards the outside, were other and larger rooms 
of the convent. It may be that on the inner row of the five-pillared 
piers, or on the eight-sided rotunda, a dome was put up, with a large 
opening in the centre, like the rotunda of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, but this is not certain. I have not found any indication of 
such. At the chief entrance to the church, situated in the west, one 
came first into a porch, from which three doors led into the church, 
smaller doors on the three other sides leading from the convent. 

It seems that the pilgrims made no special distinction between round 
and eight-sided, as some use the expression round for the same building 
which others describe as eight or even (Gumpenberg)? twelve-sided. The 
size or circumference of the building is very seldom mentioned by the 
pilgrims, but Gumpenberg (about a.p. 1200), when the buildings were 
already partly destroyed by Salah Ed Din, gives the circumference as 
225 steps, and says: “I measured the ring on the top, and found 225 
of my own steps,” which we may estimate to be about 560 feet. As 
the Crusaders’ church was not completely eight-sided on the outside, but 
according to this very writer twelve-sided, I think he measured the 


1 Some of the remainder show three pillars, one even five, which is rather 
the right number, 
2 Tobler, “ Siloah und der Oelberg,”’ St. Gallen, 1852, p. 98, note 3. 
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line the terrace describes towards the walls of the buildings of the 
convent outside ; the very number of feet comes thus out. This line 
corresponds also with the outer round wall of the Byzantine church. 
Surias gives 130 steps, or about 340 feet, and means the wall of the 
church itself without the surroundings, and Ladoir’s 50 steps diameter 
will be nearly the same if we allow that all the steps of these various 
men were not all of equal length. Why do I say all this? Answer: to 
prove that this church with its. surroundings was much larger than it is 
generally believed to have been, and that even the Byzantine church had 
a much larger extent than that of the present enclosure of the court, 
even if the piece in the east, cut off by a wall, be added to it again. 

The difference of the Crusaders’ church from the Byzantine was, that 
it was built entirely of stones, with no wooden roof, and hence with 
much thicker walls. It had only one row of porticoes, and instead of the 
two others, an enlarged convent, with gates, towers, small gardens, &c. 
The axis declined five degrees, and the chief entrance was in the west, 
whereas the former building had the entrance in the north and south. 
The flooring was some feet higher, and the chief apse was in the east. 


(F.)— The Convent connected with the Ascension Church. 


We find some notices that even at the Byzantine church there was a 
convent, if not immediately connected with it, yet close in the neighbour- 
hood, but not so extensive as it afterwards became. As we do not know 
any particulars about it, I have not put it on the plan of the first church, 
but on that of the second or Crusaders’ church. In the Byzantine period, 
these convents were rather small, built on the ideas of the Ascetics, and 
similar to the “ Lauras ” of the time. But later on, when the church had 
become more worldly and had an inclination to rwle, such edifices were built 
under ¢hese ideas and for these purposes, and the churches were now fortified. 
When the Crusaders built their church, they apparently built the convent 
at the same time, especially those parts immediately outside the reduced 
church, perhaps also the outer parts, and formed a kind of castle with 
towers at the corners and in the middle of the sides, over the gates, as I 
have shown in the plans on Sheets V and VI. The convent consisted of 
large vaults round the church, and many other rooms in two stories, 
intermixed with small gardens, terraces, stairs, &c. In the year a.p. 1484 
it was already a good deal broken and destroyed, but many walls, vaults, 
and heaps of débris were still standing. Fabri tells us that he found 
the east end of the church destroyed, and a wall made across the middle 
of the church, outside of which stables for animals and dwellings for 
husbandmen had been built.’ In the beginning of the fourteenth century 
there were on the Mount of Olives many prayer places, chapels, convents, 
and hermitages, beyond the convent, which was close to the large round 
church, which had then in the centre a small chapel over the footprints. 


’ Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society, “'The Book of the Wanderings of Brother 
Felix Fabri,” translated by Aubrey Stewart, M.A., 1892, vol. i, pp. 484-500. 
we, 
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In the ruins of the convent the Mohammedans erected on the south a 
convent and a mosque of their creed, and at the former entrance to the 
church a minaret, which, as well as their convent, is still in existence. 


(G.)\—Saint Pelagia Chapel. 


This is called by the natives the “Cave of Pelagia,” the “ Hermitage 
of Adawt, or Bint Hasan”; and the Jews call it the “Tomb of 
Huldah.” It is situated south-west .of the Ascension Church, on 
lower ground, as shown in plan, Sheets I and II. It is a chapel- 
like room with another one smaller, and situated still lower, formed 
of immensely thick walls and vaulted (see “Memoirs,” Jer. Vol., p. 399). 
Pelagia was a sinful woman of Antioch, who became converted, went 
to Jerusalem, and as a penitent lived several years in a small cell, 
continually praying and fasting, in the disguise of a monk. Deacon 
Jacobus from Antioch paid a visit to her cell, and on his knocking at the 
small window, she opened it and said : “‘ From whence come you, brother ?” 
He answered : “JT am sent by Bishop Nonnus.” She said: “May he 
pray for me, he isa truly holy man,” and then shut the window again, 
and said the third hora. Jacobus says: “Her beauty had gone, she looked 
like a dead person, the eyes lying in deep holes.” After a few years she 
died (a.p. 457). The cell in which she lived is (now) 6 feet 2 inches long, 
4 feet wide, and 6 feet high. The entrance is rather narrow and low. A 
little window was either in the east or the south side! (see plan, Sheets IT 
and V). There were apparently more such cells in the neighbourhood, 
each built single, with thin walls of nahry stone (such as can still be seen 
in the old Lauras at Khureit(in and other places in the wilderness), 
which at a later time were all brought under the roof of one building, as 
it stands now; and hence the extremely thick walls ; that between the 
outer and inner rooms is 16 feet thick! Besides the Pelagia cell, there 
are remains of one in the south-western corner of the smaller or inner 
room, and a complete one, nearly of the same size as Pelagia’s, in the 
east wall of the outer larger room (the chapel). There is also a cistern, 
indicating that at the time when the cells were occupied there was a kind 
of court, over which afterwards the chapel (or, as the Crusaders called it, 
the “church”) was erected, in a period prior to the Crusades; it had 
then a wide entrance, and was, therefore, a kind of hall (as shown in 
Sheet V), which at a later restoration was walled up, leaving only a small 
door (Sheet II). North of it, there had at this time been erected another 
vault over tombs (Sheet V), but it became destroyed and was not restored. 

Over the entrance to the Pelagia cell, on the east side of the inner 
room, are some decorations carved in the stones in relief ; but plaster is 
now over them, and sol could not see what they represent. On the south 
side stands a stone sarcophagus, half intruded into a low niche, over 
which, higher up, there is in the wall a window giving some light to the 


1 As the walls of the whole buildings are plastered, the former openings 


cannot be recognised. 
Y¥ 2 
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somewhat obscure place. This sarcophagus is mentioned by the pilgrims 
of the twelfth century, who used the narrow passage between it and the 
wall, as a path of penitence ; for if one had not confessed all his sins, and 
he went along this path, the stones moved and narrowed it, so that he 
could not go on until he confessed. Tradition says that the body of 
St. Pelagia rests in this sarcophagus, which bears a Greek inscription ; 
this was copied by De Saulcy (2,282), and hence I did not look for it, as 
the stone is covered with a green cloth, and the sheikh who was with me 
treated it with the greatest veneration—always whispering prayers as 
long as I stayed with my men in the room. The outer or larger chamber 
is considered as a mosque, but very seldom used ; the lock is in disorder, 
and could be opened only with difficulty. The floor of the smaller or 
inner room is situated 7 feet lower than that of the outer one; twelve 
steps lead down to it, as the plan shows, and I think two stories of small 
cells (tombs) may be found in the thick walls. 


(H.)\—The Footprints of Christ. 

As I have mentioned these above, and also introduced them in 
the drawings, I should also say something about them, but will do 
so very briefly. In the course of the centuries, two, te, prints of 
both feet, were spoken of, but also only of one, as the other was 
taken away and brought to the Aksa mosque. Sometimes they are 
described as if Christ had his face towards the south ; in other reports 
in some other direction. In the first centuries they were in earth or 
dust in a round hole, a few feet deeper than the general church floor?; 
later on in rock, and in the various centuries of various size. Originally 
a little lower than the level of the ground, in the Crusaders’ times, as the 
church floor was then higher than before, the footprints were deeper, and 
one had to look down to them in a round shaft or pit. Afterwards there 
was only one foot, on a level with or even a little higher than the 
Crusaders’ church floor, in a stone (not rock), and of the natural size, 
whereas in former times it was double the natural size, and people 
.accounted for that by the many rubbings and kissings. Felix Fabri tells 
us that one of his fellow-pilgrims put wine into the hollow formed by 
the footprints, and the rest licked it out.2 Both Christians and Moham- 
medans still venerate the spot. (See Tobler, “Siloah und Oelberg,” 
St. Gallen, 1852, pp. 105-114, where all this is minutely explained.) 


(I.)\—The two Pillars in the Ascension Church. 


Willibald, a.p. 722, says: “Two columns stand within the church, 
against the north wall and the south wall, in memory of the two men who 
said : ‘Men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into Heaven?’ And the 


1 This hole was surrounded by a brass railing, and if one put his hands 
through the lower part he could take some of the earth. 
? “Felix Fabri,” vol. i, p. 487, Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society. 
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man who can creep between the wall and the columns will have remission 
of sins.” (Bohn’s “ Early Travels in Palestine,” p.19.)! In the fifteenth 
century these pillars were still standing and “ smooth,” and it was believed 
that if any one was able to embrace them, so that the ends of the fingers 
(or only the middle fingers) could touch, it was a proof that he was a good 
man. They were still standing in Mejer Ed Din’s time, and I should 
think the pillar in the centre of the Greek altar, described above under 
heading A, might be one of them, but removed and brought to this 
place, as it is now a good distance from the wall. 


(J.)—The Cisterns. 


The two cisterns in the present court are not deep nor cut in 
rock, but buzlt at the time when the level of the floor of the church 
was made higher by the Crusaders. But their lower part may be 
still older ; for as the rotunda had no roof the rain water had to be 
led into some reservoir. Other cisterns I have not found in the ruins, 
or in the village, except one in the court of the mosque, made from 
an old Crusaders’ vault when the mosque was built. There is a gcod 
number of other cisterns outside round the village and the other 
buildings, even near the road crossing the mount south of the village, 
chapel, and place of Pelagia. They are all deep and cut in the rock. 


Conclusion. 


I could have said much more on all these matters, but was careful 
not to become too long ; and yet the reader has a great task before him, 
for which I beg excuse, and wish the reader may enjoy it, as much as I 
have enjoyed writing down these lines and making the plans. 


KERAK IN 1896. 
By Rev. THroporge E. Dow .ine. 


THERE is no necessity to attempt to write the history of Kerak, the 
ancient capital of Moab, down to the siege of Saladin, a.p. 1188. Canon 
Tristram has told the story in “The Land of Moab.”? But the Old 
Testament references may be mentioned :— 


Kir-Haraseth (Isaiah xvi, 7) ; 
Kir-Hareseth (2 Kings iii, 25, R.V.) ; 
Kir-Haresh (Isaiah xvi, 11) ; 

Kir-Heres (Jeremiah xlviii, 31, 36) ; and 
Kir of Moab (Isaiah xv, 1) ; 


1 «© Hodceporicon of St. Willibald,” p. 22, Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society. 
* Chapters y, vi. 
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are the six Scriptural allusions to Kerak, the fortified town to the east 
of the southern end of the “ Salt Sea.” ! 

Jehoram, son of Ahab, King of Israel, and Jehoshaphat, King of 
Judah, and the King of Edom, invaded the kingdom of Moab, under 
Mesha, from the south, destroyed all its cities, sparing only Kir- 
Haraseth, circa 872 B.c. (2 Kings iii, 25; and the Moabite Stone.) 

Being detained eleven days in Kerak last May during the absence of 
the Mutasarif, whilst waiting for permission to visit Petra, opportunities 
occurred for observing the improved state of things. Page 180 in 
Murray’s “ Handbook for Travellers in Syria and Palestine, 1892,” is 
now out of date, owing to the changes caused by the Turkish occupation ; 
and Beedeker’s “ Palestine and Syria,” 1894, pp. 191-193, on el-Kerak, 
also requires revision. 

I propose, therefore, to limit my remarks— 


(1) To the period immediately preceding 1893 ; and 
(2) To the present Turkish rule in 1896. 


The large, partially-ruined castle, built about a.p. 1131, on ancient 
Moabite foundations of rough flint, at the south end of the city, was only 
used in Mujély? times by thieves for hiding stolen cattle and goods. The 
Keraki used to find saltpetre there in large quantities from a particular 
kind of stone in the ruins, with which they manufactured their gun- 
powder. 

The ignorance of the Keraki is illustrated by their mode of reckoning 
time. Years and months were unfamiliar terms. If asked when such 
and such an event took place, they would reply, “ when ” or “ before,” or 
“just after, so and so (perhaps one of their Sheikhs) died, or was 
killed”; or perhaps, “in the year of famine”; or may be, “ when 
Ibrahim Pasha’ came here.” More recent events, especially in cases of 
illness, were dated from “last year’s ploughing,” or “the barley” or 
“ wheat harvest.” 

The Keraki women are unveiled, and I was surprised to find less 
ophthalmia in Moab than is usual in the villages of Judea, flies, sand, 
and dust being less prevalent. 


* “Names and Places in the Old and New Testament and Apocrypha,” 
2nd edition, p. 111. Kerak (Khel Kerak) the ancient Tarichee, on the south- 
west side of the Sea of Galilee is, of course, distinct from Kerak of Moab. 

2 Before the Mujély conquest of Kerak, Moab was under the rule of a tribe 
(still found in Kerak) called the Saraieh ; and again, before their time, the tribe 
of El- Ahmer was dominant. These El-’Ahmer only lived in tents, and ruled 
over many neighbouring tribes, including the Beni Sokhr, as well as the Kerdki, 
They were cunning and cruel, and thought little of running a spear or sword 
into a man or woman through sheer wantoriness. 

* Ibrahim Pasha visited Moab in a.p, 1844 to subdue the lawless Bedouin, 
After occupying the castle (not the town) his troops were starved out, many of 
them being slaughtered outside. ‘The Land of Moab,” pp. 77, 78. 
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In Jerusalem it is noticeable how few tourist dragomans have ever 
visited Kerak. [Messrs. Jamal and Domian are exceptions.] This is 
not, however, altogether surprising. The Mujély tribe were unreasonable 
in their treatment of Messrs. Irby and Mangles in 1817, De Saulcy in 
1851, Canon Tristram in 1872, and Mr. and Mrs. Gray Hill in 1893. 

But the road is open to Kerak from Jerusalem, and the Hebron 
merchants who used in old times to travel along the familiar track, south 
of the Dead Sea, now invariably cross the new wooden bridge at the ford 
of the Jordan, passing through Madeba, and returning by the same 
route. ; 

On a clear day Jerusalem, and the Russian tower on the Mount of 
Olives, can be seen from Kerak. 

Kerak is apparently about 700 feet higher than Jerusalem, and 
3,400 feet higher than the Mediterranean Sea. In October, 1895, the 
Rev. C. T. Wilson found that the readings of his barometer during four 
days at Kerak gave 700 feet as the mean height of the C.M.S. Mission 
House at Kerak above the C.M.S. Mission House in Jerusalem. This 
calculation exactly tallies with observations made with the same 
barometer in November, 1894. The road to the north of the town, at 
the point where the ridge dividing the Wady Kerak from the long slope 
down to Rabaé is crossed, is about 200 feet higher than the town end is, 
according to Mr. Wilson’s aneroid, and exactly the same height as the top 
of Jebel Shihan. As confirmation of the correctness of these readings 
it may be mentioned that this aneroid has on four separate occasions 
given the same measurements as in Beedeker’s “ Palestine and Syria” 
(1894), p. 191, for the depth of the Mdjib, viz. :—2,000 feet from the 
edge of the plateau on the north, and 2,200 feet on the south. 

His Excellency Hussein Helmy Bey Effendi (formerly Turkish 
Secretary at Damascus) is the Mutasarif. He is a strict and devout 
Mohammedan. On no consideration will he receive any presents. He 
also discourages travellers from giving backhshésh to the soldiers he 
sends for their protection between Kerak and Wady Musa. Considering 
his difficulties he has already accomplished much. The disarming of 
the Kerdki; the regulation of the coinage, weights and measures ; the 
establishment of a weekly post to Jerusalem, Damascus, and Maan 
(east of Petra); the opening of a military hospital; the importation of 
a Jewish doctor ; the continuous construction of extensive Government 
buildings; and the compulsory planting of fruit trees at Madeba,} all 
bespeak energy and determination. 

The Mutasarif is anxious for telegraphic communication with Es-Salt, 
and for a steamer on the Dead Sea, running from Ertha (Jericho) to the 
nearest point for Kerak, about 30 miles. Kerak is (say) 10 miles from 
the mouth of the WAdy Kerak, near the Shawarineh Camp. 

There is a population of about 10,000, of whom 2,000 are Orthodox 


1 5,000 grape vines, as well as mulberries and vegetables, have been planted 
this spring in Madeba. A feeling of security encourages this action, 
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Christians, including two Christian and four Keraki encampments in the 
district. 

The Military Governor has 1,200 Turkish troops, consisting of three 
regiments of 400 men. They inhabit the castle, the numerous under- 
ground passages of which, as they are gradually cleared from the débris 
of centuries, soon become occupied by men and horses. All the Turkish 
soldiers are from the western side of the Jordan, three years’ service 
being required of them. There are also 200 Circassian mounted soldiers, 
mostly from Amman (Rabbath of the Ammonites) and Jerash (Gerasa) ; 
and splendid horsemen they are! Kerak (unlike Jerusalem) has no 
military band, but the familiar bugles are seldom silent. 

A new mosque (the only one) has been lately built. The Mufti is a 
kindly-disposed and intelligent man. He was educated at Hebron and 
the University of Cairo (El Azhar). 

The Orthodox Christians worship in the Church of St. George, built 
and endowed in 1849 by the late generous Metropolitan of Petra, out of 
his private means.! It will shortly be enlarged and improved. The 
Aychimandrite Sophronius, in charge, is a Greek, and has lately been sent 
from the Convent of St. Constantine, Jerusalem. He represents the 
Patriarch. Saleh is the Arab parish priest (married), and has the cure 
of souls. There seems to have been among Greek and Latin ecclesiastics 
a confusion between Petra and Kerak, and Burchard of Mount Zion, 
the German Dominican, A.p. 1280, mistook Shdbek (Montreal) for Kerak. 

Robinson, in his “ Biblical Researches in Palestine,” vol. ii, p. 577, 
refers to Kerak as being sometimes held to be a “second Petra.” There 
is a curious confusion in “The Book of the Wanderings of Brother Felix 
Fabri” (circa A.D. 1480-1483), vol. ii, Part I, p. 184. “This noble castle is 
called by the Latins Petra of the Wilderness, by the Saracens Krach, 
and by the Greeks Schabat. Now, when we had gazed our fill thereon, 
we kneeled towards the place, praising Gop, Who from Petra in the 
Wilderness sent to us through Ruth Curist the Lorp of the World, and 
we prayed to Gop that this Castle might come into the hands of the 
Christians, and that Jerusalem might not any longer be a captive.” 

The titular Greek Bishop of Kerak is entitled ‘“ Metropolitan of 
Petra, Most Honourable Exarch of Third Palestine and Second Arabia.” 
The present occupant is Nicephdérus, an aged man, who has never visited 
Kir of Moab. There are 120 boys and 60 girls in the Orthodox Church 
Schools, and the schoolmaster speaks a little English. Daniel, a Cypriote, 
is the titular Archbishop of Kiriakopolis (Madeba) ; Damian, from Samos 
—in charge of Bethlehem —is Archbishop of Philadelphia (AmmAn) ; 
and Epiphanius, a Cypriote, is the learned Archbishop of the Jordan. 

The Latins have also their titwlar Archbishop of “ Petra.” Mgr. Duval, 
a French Dominican, lately appvinted Apostolic Delegate—represents 
the Pope at Beitrit with this title. In this portion of the country there 


‘ Meletius also gathered together the scattered congregation which had been 
driven from Kerak by Ibrahim Pasha. 4 


hy 
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are five Latin mission stations, under the Latin Patriarch cf Jerusalem, 
which are now being worked mainly by native priests.1. This mission was 
founded in 1874. 

In 1886, Mohammed-el-Mujély, the Moab Sheikh, gave a written 
permission for English mission work to be undertaken in Kerak.. 
Mr. Lethaby, first of all, bravely faced the difficulties and hardships of 
the place, and in 1894 the Church Missionary Society became responsible 
for this mission in connection with Es-Salt. 

At present there are only three Jews in Kerak. Previous to 1893 
there were none. The Mutasarif has lately been asked to allow a Jewish 
colony to be established at el-Lejjfin (five hours east), but this request 
was not granted. The city is well supplied with water. There is no 
hotel, and up to this date the few European visitors have been 
accommodated at the Greek and Latin and C.M.S. mission houses. As 
several residents in Jerusalem, and tourists, are contemplating the tour 
through Moab and Edom, the opening of hotels at M&deba and Kerak 
would probably be remunerative. The Greek shopkeepers are hospitable, 
and the Damascus merchants, who visit Kerak twice a-year, have no 
reason to complain of their reception. 

The objects of interest include a Roman bath, with mosaic pavement ; 
two ancient churches, one dedicated to St. George, which is venerated by 
Greeks and Moslems; the other has on the outside a long Arabic 
inscription which was translated in March, 1895, by Dr. F. J. Bliss.? 
The Mutasarif is willing to give visitors permission to visit the castle 
with its crypt chapel, and it is necessary to make all local arrangements 
for visiting Petra through him, as soldiers are required. In order that 
there may be no disappointment about proceeding south to Wady Musa, 
an order from Constantinople, or at least a letter from the British or 
American consuls in Jerusalem, is recommended. 

Murray’s “Handbook for Travellers in Syria and Palestine” (1892). 
assigns four days for the Itinerary from Kerak to Petra. The journey 
is now accomplished, with Circassian soldiers, in two and a half days :— 


First Day. 

Miles. H. M. 
20 Wady el Ahsa .. s © 
20 Tafileh . 50 Cua 

Second Day. 
33 Shébek .. ne 30 =: 9 15 


Third Day. 
20 Eljy-Wady Musa fc sg De A 


93 25 15 


1 Es-Salt ; Fheis (about two hours south-east of Salt); Rummanéh, north- 
east of Salt; Madeba; Kerak. 
2 Quarterly Statement, July, 1895, p. 220. 
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This Schedule includes rest for lunch on the first and second days 
only. 

I was disappointed at not being able to procure several ancient coins 
in Moab. As a matter of fact, only one coin was forthcoming in Moab, 
and another in Edom,! during a tour of 25 days. The Arab school- 
master of the Greek School, and his boys, were actively interested, but 
the specimens brought to me genera!ly bore Arab inscriptions. The only 
coin of any interest was the well-known State umbrella, and three ears 
of barley, springing from one stalk, year 6 (A.D. 43), of Herod Agrippa I. 
The natives now dispose of coins to the Turkish soldiers, who sell them 
to Jews in Damascus and Jerusalem. They eventually find markets in 
Hamburg and the United States. 

About one hour’s ride from Kerak (in Wady el-Yabis) are interesting 
hermit cells, which, in 1884, were reoccupied by four Orthodox 
“Religious.” One came from Jerusalem, two from Mar Saba, and one 
from the Convent of St. George, Wady el Kelt (Brook Cherith). 

All have been driven back again to their parent convents, owing to 
the robberies and cruelties of the Keradki. One of their number, the 
Caloyer Onuphrios, is now an occupant of the Convent of St. Constantine, 
Jerusalem. 

The military authorities at the castle are digging bravely at excava- 
tions, but apparently with no working plans. May we not hope that 
the Palestine Exploration Fund will obtain a Firman from Constantinople 
for a thorough investigation of the Castles of Kerak and Shdébek, and the 
Rock City of Edom ? 


JERUSALEM, July 13th, 1896. 


TWO ROMAN MILESTONES AT WADY MOJIB (RIVER 
ARNON). 


By Rev. TuroporE E. Dow ina. 


Wuen in Kerak last May I was told that the Mutasarif had lately 
ordered soldiers to turn over the prostrate milestones in the southern 
valley of the Mdjib, when they were repairing the precipitous descent. 
And I was also informed that the inscriptions had not been copied. So 
I went prepared with a note-book. After consulting a friend in 
Jerusalem about the rendering of obscure words and letters, I heard 
that Pére Germer Durand, of Notre Dame de France, had made a 
walking tour last Easter-tide with several students of the Augustinian 
Convent (Jerusalem), and between them. had succeeded in turning over 
three stones in the valley, copying the inscriptions, and taking a squeeze 


' Copper Petra coin of Hadrian. ‘‘ Numismatique de la Terre Sainte,” 
M. de Saulcy, Planche XX, 1. 
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of a Trajan stone. So, after all, the Kerak soldiers had nothing at all to 
do with either one or other of these inscriptions. My copies needed 
revision, which has been kindly made by Pére Durand; and after 
inserting a few of his suggested additions, two inscriptions are here 
reproduced with translations. Experts will no doubt be ready to correct 
and complete them. I ought to add that there are two milestones with 
the name of Trajan attached, but only one, with the longest inscription 
(incomplete), is given below. The other stone, of Pertinax, distant 
about ten minutes’ ride from the previeus one, is also added. 


(Is) eA. D2: 


IMPCAES 

DV NERA A Ee 
TRAIANVSAV 
DACICVSPONT 
ERAIBP OT XV I 

PPRE DAG T A‘ 
PROVINCIA 
NOVAMAFI 
VSQVEAD[IMARERV] 
APSR vee PER A VET 
* * * * 


BALCIAEY 


The Imperator Czesar, son of the divine Nerva, Trajan Augustus . 
Dacicus Pontifex Maximus in the sixteenth year of his tribunician 
power..... Father of his country after the reduction of the province 

. opened and paved a new road from the frontiers as faras .... 
O King. 
(2.) Janvuary-Marcu, a.pd. 193. 


IMPCAESAR 
PHELCVIVSPER TI 
NAXAVGPRINCEPS 
SENATVSCOSI 
PONTIFMAXIMVSTRIB 
POTPRETGOEASARHEL 
VIVSPERTINAX 
PRINCEPSIVVENTVTIS 
* * + * 
NIKAN 
ErFENNHOHC 
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The Imperator Czesar Publius Helvius Pertinax Augustus Princeps 
Senatus Consul for the first time Pontifex Maximus endowed with 
tribunician power by the Roman people, and Cesar Helvius Pertinax, 
Prince of the youths. 

Thou wast born to conquer. 


JERUSALEM, June 29th, 1896. 


[It might be well to impress upon our friends who are so good as to 
forward copies of inscriptions from Palestine, that it is most important 
that they should always when doing so specify the size of the stone on 
which the inscription is cut, and the size of the letters ; and also whether 
the stone is whole or broken, and if the latter, what portions are gone. 
Conjectural emendations, or “suggested additions” should never be 
‘Cinserted” unless most carefully and exactly marked ; otherwise the 
most valuable inscriptions are rendered absolutely worthless. For 
instance, at the crucial point in the first of the above inscriptions, which 
should give us its exact date, we are unfortunately left in doubt by a 
non-observance of the above precaution. It would appear that some 
words, in some of the lines at any rate, on the right-hand side of this 
inscription are either broken off from the stone or rendered illegible, e.g., 
the fourth line would at least appear incomplete, and we are thus led to 
ask, Is the all-important fifth line incomplete also? The XVIth year of 
Trajan’s tribunician power was 112 a.p. By reference to the April 
Quarterly Statement, pp. 134, 135, it will be seen that in that year he had 
not left Rome for the East. It was in the autumn of 113 a.p. that he 
began his Kastern campaign. The term, therefore, ‘ the province having 
been reduced,” would apparently belong more fitly to a later year. 
Hence it is of cardinal importance to know whether XVI is the real 
ending of the line, or whether the stone is there broken, so that the 
reading may have possibly been XVII or XVIII. Of course XVI may 
be the correct reading; then this new road was made in 112 A.p. 
“opened,” cut through the mountains, as a preliminary to the Emperor 
taking the field with his legions in the ensuing Eastern campaign. If the 
reading was XVI, then the rest of the date, if given in full, would have 
been IMP. VI. COS. VI. 

It isa pity that the other Trajan inscription was not sent; the date 
might have come out clear from that. 

As regards the second inscription sent, it would appear that the lines 
in the original are of unequal length, but here, again, we are in doubt, as 
we do not know how far “suggested additions” have been “inserted.” 
Pertinax was elected Emperor, January Ist, a.p. 193, and was murdered 
on March 28th of the same year, being then in the sixty-seventh year of 
his age. His son, to whom the title Augustus was never given, is here 
associated with him in this inscription. Pertinax was Consul for the first 
time 179 a.p., and the second time 192 a.p., on the last day of which 
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year the Emperor Commodus was murdered; hence it is possible that 
there was another stroke in the fourth line, and that COS IT is the right 
reading. This stone apparently, to judge by the Greek words chiselled 
below, was set up by some legionary who had formerly served under 
Pertinax either in Syria in the suppression of the revolt of Cassius, or 
else in his victorious campaigns on the Rhine 172 a.p., in the reign of 
Marcus Aurelius, at whose death he was Governor of Syria. The 
inscription was cut at the glad moment when the good news of his old 
leader’s election at Rome had reaclted Kerak, although perhaps the 
Emperor was then already lying dead. 

The end of Gibbons’s fourth chapter contains a sketch of Pertinax’s 
popular career with the legions. 

It would be a great thing if the Reference Library at Jerusalem 
would obtain a copy of the “Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum,” of the 
Berlin Academy, compiled by Mommsen and his fellow labourers, or at 
any rate of those portions of the work that relate to the East.—J.N.D.] 


THE DATE OF THE EXODUS. 
By W. M. Fuinvers Perriz, D.C.L. 


As two writers under the above title have referred to some statements 
that concern my work, I wish to give a few explanations, though I hope 
that I may avoid dealing with so thorny a subject as the title indicates. 

P. 247. Captain Haynes remarks that “ Lower Egypt appears to us 
as the very hotch-potch of races” ; but—if I may say so--that seems to 
have been the case of every country where an active civilisation prevailed, 
and Upper Egypt was probably as mixed as Lower Egypt. The race in 
the IV Dynasty was compounded of three or four peoples ; the New Race 
of the VII-X Dynasty was quite different ; and in one tomb at Thebes of 
the X VIII Dynasty I have found skulls of the most extreme shapes, some 
the very opposite to those of the earlier residents there. So the mixture 
in Lower Egypt, though true enough, is not peculiar to that part. 
Regarding the period of the Judges, Captain Haynes relies entirely on a 
statement, which is probably of late origin, of 480 years between the 
Exodus and the Temple. I will not attempt to enter on so complex a 
question here, but only say that as there is a far shorter chronology— 
about 200 years— resulting from statements in the Old Testament I could 
not pass such an assumption as this in silence, which might imply tacit 
consent. 

P, 248. The note about corrections in the chronology which I have 
adopted, is based upon the March number of the “ Proc. Soc. Bib. Arch.” 
It is unfortunate that the writer should not have apparently seen the 
April number before his paper appears in July, or at least have waited to 
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hear what had to be said. In the next number (April) appeared a 
memorandum from me pointing out that all the supposed corrections are 
based on points which have been perfectly familiar for 60 years to those 
who have studied the matter. It is hard that a shallow mistake such as 
that about these “corrections” should at once pass on as a basis for two 
other papers, when there is nothing to correct in that manner. 

P. 251 and note 254. Here it is assumed that the Egyptian power 
over the Syrians rested on the command of chariots. On the contrary, 
the Syrians fought in chariots just as much as the Egyptians, and had 
their chariots far more elaborate and decorated. In the very tirst battle 
of Thothmes III he took 924 chariots from the Syrians. The home of 
the horse and the chariot was in Syria rather than Egypt. 

P. 255. It would be more satisfactory if Colonel Conder were to avoid 
the use of quotation marks when he makes extensive alterations in a 
passage to which he refers. In the six lines of mine which he has marked 
as a quotation, there are nine words altered. One matter is serious in it, 
as he gives Ruten for Syria when the word is Kharu. 

P. 256. It seems bold to state that “the Bible discountenances” the 
idea of any Israelites being out of Egypt before the Exodus, when 
Ephraim mourned for his cattle-liftimg sons who were slain at Gath 
(1 Chron. vii, 21). 

The statement that “ Brugsch’s dates rest on the coincidence of the 
vague Egyptian and Greek year, according to the Rosetta stone... .. 
Mahler’s dates rest on a statement by Censorinus,” seems a strange con- 
fusion. Brugsch, Mahler, and every one else rest on the statements of 
the Rosetta stone and Censorinus (beside many other authorities) for the 
starting point of the relation of Egyptian and Greek years in Greco- 
Roman times. The real question is the dating before that, backwards 
from this fixed point. For this Brugsch trusts to the very vague use of 
generations, assumed at 33 years, and assumed equal to the reigns ; such 
a system may give a rough approximation, but is utterly rotten in details. 
Mahler, on the other hand, takes exact statements of astronomical feasts 
which fix dates to within three or four years. He has had before him all 
the assumed corrections which have been proposed to be applied to his 
results ; and, as a thoroughly trained astronomer, such considerations are 
the elements of his profession. It is not competent for any one to apply 
“ corrections ” without going through all his work in detail; one might as 
well set about correcting the “ Nautical Almanac.” 

P. 257, The statements about the date of Burnaburias require 
revision. His date quoted at 1450 3.c. is only roughly correct. Sayce 
puts him at 1430 to 1410 B.c. as an approximation, and Amenhotep IV 
(by Mahler’s basis of chronology, see Petrie, “ History of Egypt,” ii, 29) 
reigned 1383 to 1365 B.c. As Amenhotep IV was offered the daughter of 
Burnaburias in marriage, it is clear that the Egyptian was the younger. 
The vague objection, therefore, to Mabhler’s chronology as being “a 
century ” in error here, comes down to less than 30 years, an amount that 


no Assyriologist would fight over. 
we 
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P. 257. It is stated that Ido not give the grounds for saying that 
Sety I had restored the name of Amen on the Israel tablet. As I had 
already quoted the whole inscription, “the restoration of the monuments 
was made by maat. men. ra (Sety) for his father, Amen,” I do not see 
what more proof or grounds for this can be wanted. 

It is a pity to have to spend time and print on a quantity of small 
corrections like these ; but the example of the paper on chronology in 
March, which is at once adopted by two people without waiting to see an 
answer in April, shows that one cannot be too quick in clearing away 
mistakes which may easily pass on into other work elsewhere. 


SERAPIS. 
By Eseyzzer Davis, Esq. 


In the July issue of the Quarterly Statement, p. 258, there is a note by 
Colonel Conder relative to the papers written by Canon Dalton and 
myself on the discovery by Dr. Bliss of a votive inscription at Bab Neby 
Datid, Jerusalem, first announced in Quarterly Statement, January, 1895. 

* It is now some years since I first became acquainted with Colonel 
Conder and his writings, during which time I, with many others, have 
been indebted to his researches for large accessions to our knowledge of 
Oriental geography and antiquities. I regard him as a very valuable 
writer on any subject that he may consider worthy of treatment, he 
being a hard student of facts rather than of opinions, earnest and keen in 
the quest of truth, aud very successful. I regret, therefore, that I am 
unable to accept his criticism of my short article on the Jerusalem 
epigraph. 

I certainly (in order to save space) omitted any reference to coins 
found at Jerusalem, or belonging to the Roman colony of Aulia Capitolina, 
bearing the image of Serapis. I was acquainted with one such, and have 
since ascertained that there are many others. The device of an old head 
bearing the “modivs” and facing the right, occurs on reverses of 
Antoninus Pius, M. Aurelius, Caracalla, Diadumenianus, and Elagabalus, 
The same device (but with the head turned to the left) occurs on a 
reverse of the associated Emperors M. Aurelius and L. Verus. I have 
not been able to come across a representation of Serapis accompanied by 
Cerberus. In Taylor’s “Calmet,” and in Madden’s “Jewish Coins,” 
there are illustrations of coins of Aflia Capitolina having a reverse device 
of Bacchus with the thyrsus and leopard. This last is the only animal 
figure occurring on these coins ; it, however, has but one head, while the 
“infernal dog” to which Colonel Conder refers is said by the poets to 
have had at least three heads. According to Hesiod he had 50. 

Colonel Conder does not think that there was any connection between 
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Apis and Serapis. While respecting his opinion, I must point out that 
‘we can only safely refer to ancient authorities. Apollodorus writing, I 
believe, in the second century B.¢., directly connects the two: “Serapis 
was the name given to Apis after his death and deification.” Plutarch 
in his treatise, “De Iside et Osiride,” makes the remarkable statement 
that ‘the soul of Osiris passed on his death into the body of Apis, and 
as often as the sacred animal died, passed into the body of its successor.” 
I cannot but think that we are safer in regarding the name “Serapis” 
ag merely a shortened form of the combined names of the two deities 
(and therefore as being of Egyptian origin) than in going out of our way 
to seek for an Aryan source, either of the name or the idea of this 
divinity. 

The basis of the reverence paid by the Greeks and Romans to these 
Egyptian gods is to be found in that primitive solar and elemental cultus 
upon which the researches of Colonel Conder and other diligent inquirers 
have thrown so much light. The religious ideas of the most ancient 
races of mankind were largely influenced by the wonder and awe with 
which they regarded celestial phenomena. We consequently find the 
worship of the heavenly bodies extensively prevalent among peoples 
widely separated in race, language, and geographical position. However 
various the name and form they gave to the principal object of their 
religious regard, with respect to him there was primarily an absolute 
identity of idea, belief, and opinion. To all, the Sun was Lord, Life, and 
Light of the visible universe. These old worshippers beheld the sun 
daily rising attended by all the glories of the dawn, keeping his upward 
course until crowned with meridian splendour, and then again descending 
behind the distant mountain top, or sinking to rest in the fathomless bed 
of western ocean, and in each of these phases, whether as Tammuz, or 
Osiris, or Baal, or Zeus, or Apollo, or Phoebus, or Serapis, or Mithra, or 
Pluto, his votaries still acknowledged and adored the supreme. And 
although in later ages, poetic fancy and the mistaken opinions of the 
popular theology resulted in the fabrication of “ gods many and lords 
many,” yet the unprejudiced inquirer will find the true esoteric teaching 
of pagan religious philosophy leading him back to the primitive nature- 
worship. 

The later mythology differed from the earlier, in a greater complexity 
of ideas, there being a strong tendency to adore the same deity under 
different aspects, and to personify mere qualities. Hence the strange 
mixed cults which were introduced under the Middle Roman Emperors 
are found to be very difficult to understand, and, indeed, seem to be 
quite incapable of an exact explanation. All my reading on this subject 
convinces me that a satisfactory exegesis of pagan religion is given only 
by those writers who believe that man’s earliest religious ideas were 
derived from his daily observation of awe-inspiring cosmical phenomena. 
The primary notion was that the life-giving, light-bearing Sun was the 
greatest of natural and divine things, the one great over all. He was 
Baal, the Ruler of the Day, the ray-crowned King of the World. 

we, 
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So the ancient Egyptians regarded their deity Asra, Uasar, or Osiris. 
In the “Book of the Dead” he is called “Osiris, King of the Gods,” 
“ord of the Land of Life,” “Osiris, the Sun, Lord of the Horizons.” 
The greatest Egyptian monarchs knew no higher honour than to be 
called “Son of the Sun,” which name conveyed the idea of absolute 
supremacy. 

Serapis, like Zeus, Jove, and Osiris, was worshipped as the supreme 
divinity. Besides the Jerusalem epigraph, other similar inscriptions 


have been found, such as: All, HALO. MEFAAQ. CAPANIAL. 
—AIl, HAIQ. MEFAAQ. CAPANIAI. KAI. TOIC. 
CYNNAOIC. ©EOIC. — I.0.M. SARAPIDI. PRO. 


SALVTE. IMP. L. SEPT. SEVERI.—l.0.M. SERAPIDI. 
IDEM. MAXIMVS. and many others. That this was a solar deity, 
and of Egyptian origin, there cannot, I think, be any doubt, since the 
ancient writers and modern research tend to confirm that view. 

Why he was also worshipped as Pluto may be explained by the 
hypothesis that Serapis was identical with Osiris after the death of the 
latter, or, in plain words, that Serapis was really the Sun below the 
horizon. Not more certain is the sun’s rising attended by the growing 
brightness of morning, and the splendour of noontide, than his setting 
succeeded by the mystery, gloom, and horror of night. The great king 
is overcome, yet after his apparent death he is still a king—Ruler of 
Hades, Lord of the Nether-gloom. He was worshipped as Esculapius, 
probably by those who had regard to the vivifying and health-giving 
power of solar light and heat. The Indian idea of “‘ Yama, the blood- 
drinker,” is not original. In the Funereal Ritual, Osiris is addressed as 
“Greatest in the Horizon ! Lord of Gore, trampling in Blood! Monster ! 
Prevailer!” This, to us, isa truly horrible idea, but easily understood 
by those who adored the god of the glowing dawn, and the blood-red 
sunset. 

Facts concerning the strange and mysterious cults of the pagan world 
are very important to the student of comparative religion and civilisation, 
hence the value of such monuments as that found by Dr. Bliss at 
Jerusalem, 


A GREEK INSCRIPTION FROM A COLUMN AT 
DAMASCUS. 


By E. W. G. Masrermay, Esq., F.R.CS. 


TE following short Greek inscription I have found inscribed upon the 
exposed surface of a half buried hexagonal column in Damascus. The 
column is fixed end-up to form a seat at the side of a street fountain about 
50 yards inside the “Bab Tima” (Gate of Thomas), and the inscription is 
just below a sort of rim at the upper end. All the other sides of the 
column but one are hidden by surrounding masonry, and the greater part 
of the length of the column is buried deeply so that it is impossible to say 
whether more is inscribed on other surfaces. As I was taking a squeeze 
the people around told me that some years ago some “ Frangees” tried to 
arrange for the removal of the whole column, but apparently it came to 
nothing through opposition of the people. 


A] moddodapou 
evoeS| av] 
aveOnkev 

EN Dedication by... . 

- son of Apollodorus. 


InscrirtTion oN HEXAGoNAL CoLuMN AT DAMASCUs. 


NOTES ON “QUARTERLY STATEMENT,” JULY, 1896. 
By Lieut.-Colonel Conprr, LL.D., R.E. 


P, 211. It appears to be clear that the wall on Zion is of the time 
of the Crusaders, or built with materials hewn by them. 

P. 226. The question of a few feet in the levels of the Temple, or 
even of 2 inches in the length of the cubit, is not of very great import- 
ance. In the “ Handbook of: the Bible” I have explained how a 16-inch 
cubit agrees with careful measurements of Syrian barleycorns, as well as 
with the dimensions of the Temple, and of the Galilean Synagogues. 
The level 2432 was ascertained under the pavement of the Dome of the 
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Rock in 1874. The level 2421 is on the east wall of the present platform. 
We can hardly suppose that the ground outside the Womens’ Court was 
5 feet to 7 feet higher than within. 

P. 228. My plans of the Temple were prepared on a large scale in 
1879, and the published plans reduced from these. 

P. 250. Thothmes IIT does not, to my knowledge, record any expedi- 
tion into the hill country of Palestine, nor is there any notice of “tribes 
of Jacob-el and Joseph-el,’ in his records. The latter is a proposed 
reading of the name of a town, but Maireth reads Jsphar, and connects 
with Saphir (Sudfir) in Philistia. Jacob-el is equally problematical. 

P. 252. The letter Ah is not a prefix. It is an integral radical in all 
cases, but the cuneiform character, not being originally intended for 
Semitic speech, dves not clearly distinguish the letters Cheth and Aén. 
The word for “ Hebonites” would, I think, be Ahabirwni, and I see no 
reason. why the 2 should be omitted. 

P. 254. The Philistines were connected with Mitzraim, or Egypt, 
according to the Bible ; but in the time of the Eighteenth Dynasty the 
names of their chiefs are Semitic, as are those of the towns of Philistia. 

P. 260. The identification of the land of Suethe, given by Rey, which 
I have followed, agrees well with the account of the Crusader’s frontiers 
at Banias, and at el’ Aal in the Jaulan. 

P. 260. The existence of the sun-god Aumo could certainly not be 
derived from the texts given by Waddington. I found the name in 
ancient Arab inscriptions, but cannot for the moment give the reference, 
not having the required note-book with me. There is, however, I think, 
no doubt of the fact. 

P. 204. In looking through the MS. of the new translation of Boha 
ed Din, I find that several interesting additions to the topography will 
result from the Palestine Exploration Fund’s surveys—such as the sites 
of Kuseir, Sennabra, &c. The most curious case is that of Fakhwdneh, 
spoken of as near the Jordan bridge. Evidently the region called 
Kahwdneh is intended, but the second dot was placed a little too far to 
the left in the MS. 

P. 213. “Dr. Guthrie” is apparently a printer’s error for Dr. Giithe. 


BIBLE COINS. 
By Lieut.-Colonel ALFRED Porce ui, R.E. 


TuE Quarterly Statement for April, 1896, contains a description of certain 
coins found in Palestine. On p. 156 there is portrayed a coin which is 
attributed to Herod I. On the reverse of this coin appears “the 
monogram sd 


z2 
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If this coin really is Herod’s, why does it contain a symbol which, on 
: 2 : 
the one hand, is a corrupt version of the *K adopted by Constantine, 


circa A.D. 312, as a so-called Christian emblem, and, on the other hand, 
bears a suspicious resemblance to the Egyptian “Sign of Life,” or Crux 


ansata, + ? 


It is singular that on the obverse of: this same coin there is a Star. 
Can this be in allusion to Numbers xxiv, 17: “There shall arise a Star 
out of Jacob”? If so, the adoption of the star, and also of a Pagan 
circle-surmounted Tau, or Crux ansata, would appear to indicate a 
desire on the part of Herod to pose as the protector of both Israelites 
and Pagans. That a coin of Herod’s should contain a nominally 
Christian symbol is out of the question, of course. The early Christians in 
Egypt unfortunately adopted the Crux ansata because of its resemblance to 
the popular idea of “ the accursed tree,” or possibly to the initial letter > 


of Christ ;! and were doubtless actuated in their choice by the fear of 
persecution. But why a Jewish King, who died 25 years before Christ’s 
crucifixion, should adopt either the Pagan Tau or the Egyptian “ Sign of 
Life,” is not apparent, unless, as suggested above, he was a semi- Pagan. 

Can any one explain the meaning and presence of this curious 
“monogram”? What is it a “monogram” of ? 


OoracamunD, INDIA, 
June 19th, 1896. 


THE VALLEY GATE AND THE DUNG GATE. 


By Turopore F. Wricut. 


In the Statement of April, 1896, I offered the suggestion that the excava- 
tions already made by Dr. Bliss show such gates as verify the statements 
of Nehemiah in his account of his night ride. At the same time, it 
seemed well to refer to the conjectural assignments of position made by 
writers who had not had the help of these discoveries. One of these 
geographers, the Rev. George St. Clair, replied, in the Statement for July, 
that his error is not proven, and he said :— 


“The statement made twice over by Dr. Wright, ‘That the Dung Gate 
is said in Neh. ili, 13, to have been about 1,000 cubits east of the Valley 
Gate, has no foundation in Scripture, either in the English version or the- 
Hebrew text.” 


This raises questions as to the distance of 1,000 cubits and as to the 
eastward direction. Perhaps I should not have said “about,” for the 


' Tertullian, “ De Corona Militis,” c. iii, vol. II, p. 80; Wilkinson, vol. V,, 


pp. 283-284. 
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statement in Neh. ili, 13, is definite ; but I did not suppose that anyone 
would hold the narrative to such exactness of measurement as Mr. St. Clair 
requires, Suppose, when all is finally plain, that the distance should vary 
a few cubits from 1,000, would this surprise anyone? My measurement, 
made, of course, loosely by the aid of the plans so far published and of 
other maps, found the distance between what were assumed to be the 
two gates just about this distance ; but I did not understand that exact 
measurement must either be attributed to Nehemiah or be required of 
one who was finding great help from Dr. Bliss’s reports. 

In regard to the direction being east, I cannot see that it was wrong 
so to interpret Nehemiah’s course on the night ride or his order of mention 
of the gates as they were repaired. The text does not say “east,” but 
it goes from one point to another point. Now as to that direction being 
eastward, I do not see how a doubt can exist. Verse 1 of chapter iii says 
that the men began at the Sheep Gate. That was certainly in the eastern 
wall. Verse 3 mentions the Fish Gate, and verse 6 the Old Gate. Are 
we now on the northerly or on the southerly side of the city? All 
authorities, I believe, agree that the narrative is leading us from the east 
along the north wall. Verse 11 speaks of the tower of the furnaces, 
commonly placed to the westward. We then hear of the Valley Gate in 
verse 13, and the Valley of Hinnom rather than the Valley of the Kedron 
is brought to mind. Especially is this confirmed by the immediate 
mention of the Dung Gate as 1,000 cubits away. Can we place the Dung 
Gate with good reason anywhere but southward, where the natural 
drainage of the city went, and where Tophet has been from the. first 
mention of such a place? Thus the distance would place the Valley Gate 
south-westward from the city and the Dung Gate southward. Verse 15 
tells of “the Gate of the Fountain and the wall of the Pool of Siloah by 
the king’s garden, and the stairs that go down from the city of David.” 
Here and later one must not dogmatise, for the places thicken, but there 
is no room for doubt that we are now at the south-eastern portion of 
Nehemiah’s course, for Siloam and the king’s garden were just there. 
The hill Ophel is mentioned in verse 26, and, finally, in verse 32, we have 
the Sheep Gate again. 

Thus the description unquestionably goes quite round the walls, and 
the only question is, Does it go round by the north or the south? If we 
try it in the latter way, we shall put everything that is well known ina 
position opposite to that which is given to it in the Scriptures. If we 
put it in the usual way, going from east to west by the north, no difficulties 
whatever arise. I, therefore, understand that the text bids us look from 
the Valley Gate about 1,000 cubits eastward for the Dung Gate, and I can 
scarcely imagine that plain inferences from Dr. Bliss’s findings will be 
reversed by his later work or by that of any other. 

Mr. St. Clair will, I hope, pardon us if we begin our geographical 
figuring from the excavations rather than from his “ matured opinion 
published in 1891,” but, of course, only tentatively. 


CampBripes, Mass., U.S.A. 


WHERE ARE THE SACRED VESSELS OF THE 
TEMPLE? 


By Professor Epwarp Hutt, F.R.S. 


Uncertainty is often expressed regarding the fate of the holy vessels of 
the Temple of Jerusalem carried away by Titus to Rome and displayed 
in his triumph. A representation of this triumph still remains deeply 
engraven inside the Arch of Titus ; perhaps the most interesting of all 
the surviving wonuments of the Eternal City. But with Gibbon’s great 
work in our hands no such uncertainty ought to exist. Instead of being 
buried under the bed of the Tyber, as is sometimes suggested, it would 
appear that they may be actually within the walls of the Holy City itself— 
restored, if not to the Temple, to the Christian Church close to its former 
site. Their wanderings have been sufficiently remarkable. From the 
account of Gibbon, it appears that after the capture and sack of Rome by 
the Vandals under Genseric, A.D. 455, the holy instruments of the Jewish 
worship, the gold table, and the golden candlestick with seven branches 
were amongst the spoils carried away to his capital at Carthage by the 
victorious Vandal on his return to Africa.! But this is not the final 
account we have of them. On the capture of Carthage by Belisarius, the 
General of Justinian, these sacred vessels are recaptured from the 
Vandals and used to grace the triumph of Belisarius at Constantinople, 
A.D. 534 ;? and, finally, after their long peregrination, were respectfully 
deposited in the Christian Church of Jerusalem by the Emperor of the 
East himself. This was, doubtless, the so-called “Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre,” which remains at the present day in possession of four 
Christian sects, the Greek, Latin, Coptic, and Armenian. There, if 
anywhere, these sacred emblems of Jewish worship are to be found ; 
what a crowning triumph would it be to the labours of the Palestine 
Exploration Society to be the agents for producing them, after so many 
centuries, to the view cf an astonished world! Yet a vague suspicion 
arises whether upon the sack of Jerusalem by Chosroes II, in a.v. 615, 
the sacred vessels may not have fallen into the hands of this victorious 
despot. If such were the case, any attempt to trace their history further 
would be fruitless indeed. 


26th August, 1896. 


1 “Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” vol. vi, chap. 36. Gibbon 
refers to the learned and accurate treatise of Hadrian Reland, “De Spoliis 
Templi Hierosolymitani,” 1716. 

2 Tbid., vol, vii, chap. 41. 


A VISIT TO THE EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM. 


By the Rev. H. Porrsr, 
Professor of History in the Syrian Protestant College, Beirat. 


A RECENT visit to Jerusalem gave me an opportunity to examine the 
excavations carried on for the Fund ty Dr. Bliss and Mr. Dickie. I 
have long desired to do this, but did not find it convenient until this 
month. My long acquaintance with Dr. Bliss and his work in various 
lines gave me an additional impulse to make the visit, and my own 
interest in the archeology of this country led me to seek a fuller 
acquaintance with the work. 

I arrived at Jerusalem on Tuesday the 2lst inst., and was most 
cordially received by Dr. Bliss and Mr. Dickie, who gave me every 
facility for examining the work already done, and following up that in 
progress. During the week I spent there I was daily in the excavations, 
accompanying Dr. Bliss as he made his rounds to the different shafts and 
tunnels, spending a good share of each day underground. I was enabled 
to get a much better insight into the work, the methods employed, and 
the difficulties to be overcome, than I had previously obtained from 
reading the reports, and I appreciated more fully the puzzling questions 
an excavator meets with underground, and the importance of deciding 
these questions rightly, in order to obtain the maximum of results with a 
minimum of expense. Dr. Bliss showed his constant anxiety to economise 
for the Fund, and spend no labour where it would not be profitable, 
and he constantly watched every clue that might lead to a right decision. 

While I was there, work was being carried on-in several different 
places, some on the hill within the Augustinian property, and others in 
the Tyropean Valley below. It required much travelling up and down 
the steep hill to visit the various gangs of workmen, give directions, and 
keep everything fully in hand. The sun that beats down into the 
Tyropean Valley in August is merciless, and the odours that rise from 
the open drain that pours its foetid stream down from the city are most 
pungent, especially when reinforced by the carcasses of mules and 
donkeys which find there a resting-place. It is a relief to escape from 
such an atmosphere, and burrow in the shafts and tunnels. Those which 
were being pushed in the lower part of the valley were most interesting, 
and were yielding valuable results. The depth of debris there, one shaft 
showing 65 feet, indicates repeated destruction in this portion of the 
ancient city, and excavation in this quarter promises the richest results. 
Wherever a shaft may be sunk, or a tunnel driven, ruins of walls, 
arches, floors, and paved ways are met with. It would be worth while to 
explore the whole valley, if funds could be found for it, so rich it seems 
to be in the remains of old Jerusalem. While there, 1 watched the 
uncovering of the scarp and wall along the west side of the valley, the 
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series of steps descending along the side of it towards Siloam, a large 
cistern and fine arch in the valley, and the magnificent paved way on the 
eastern side near Ophel. 

It is to be hoped that these excavations will soon determine definitely 
the disputed question as to the site of the City of David. Some most 
interesting developments I feel sure are in store for Dr. Bliss and the 
friends of the Fund during this coming year. The work is being pushed 
rapidly, and each day yields important results. The workmen are 
interested as well as the director, and all work together with a will. 
Dr. Bliss and Mr. Dickie are on the best of terms with all their people, 
and have the faculty of getting the most work with the least friction. 
Mr. Dickie is acquiring the colloquial, and is already able to make his 
way among the workmen without an interpreter. This entente cordiale 
between the directors of the work and their men is of the greatest 
advantage, and not always easy to be gained in this country without a 
free use of money. The men of Siloam seem to have a warm attachment 
and genuine regard for Dr. Bliss and Mr. Dickie. The latter’s injury at 
the hands of ruffians aroused their sympathies, and his re-appearance 
among them was the occasion of sincere congratulations. 

During my visit, Mr. Dickie was busy in preparing his case for the 
trial of his assailants. The affair seems a strange one, no sufficient 
motive for the attack being evident. It is to be hoped that the 
aggressors will receive such sentence as will deter others from similar 
assaults. The authorities are no doubt anxious to see justice done, and 
the case is a clear one. 

I was glad to find the health of Dr. Bliss and Mr. Dickie so good. 
The climate is rather trying, and the work exacting, but Dr. Bliss says it 
agrees with him far better than his two months of enforced idleness. 
His next report will be awaited with interest. 


SyRran PRorestant CoLuEGE, 
Berett, Syria, dugust 19th, 1896. 


ARMENIAN DESCRIPTION OF THE HOLY PLACES IN 
THE SEVENTH CENTURY. 


Translated from the Russian by R. Nisper Bay, Esq. 


Tut fragment here communicated, presenting a short description of the 
Holy Places in Palestine, attracts our attention by its undoubtedly great 
antiquity, although it appears impossible to give an exact or even 
approximate date of its first appearance in writing. Moses Kagan- 
katvatsi, the author of the “History of Agvan,” translated into the 
Russian tongue by Professor K. P. Patkanoy,! in which the description 

"“ History of Agvan” of Moses Kagankatvatsi, a writer of the tenth 


century. Translated from the Armenian. Sb., 1051. 
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in question is embodied, lived undoubtedly at the end of the tenth 
century ; but, as the labours of specialists have conclusively proved, only 
the last (z.e., the third) part of his “ History of Agvan,”: should be con- 
sidered his own independent work, the first two parts being nothing more 
nor less than literal borrowing from other sources dating back to the 
middle of the seventh century. The chapter so interesting to us, con- 
taining a description of the Holy Places, océurs at the very end of the 
second part, and consequently did not originate in the tenth but rather 
in the seventh century. After a general description of the Holy Places 
comes an enumeration of the monasteries built at Jerusalem by the 
Agvans, it takes up the 52nd and following chapter of the second book, 
and is obviously connected with the much fuller enumeration of the 
70 Armenian monasteries in Jerusalem, published recently in a French 
translation from the Armenian. Compare: Archives de l’orient Jatin, 
t. II, p. 394: Deux descriptions arméniennes des lieux saints de 
Palestine: 1. Anastase d’Armenie (vii siécle). ‘Les LXX couvents 
arméniens de Jérusalem.” The name Anastasius, standing also in 
chapter 52 of the second book of the Agvan history, has induced the 
learned Armenian scholar L. Alishan to suppose that the enumeration 
of the Armenian monasteries, translated by him, really belongs to the 
seventh century. It is also natural to suppose that the preceding 
51st chapter likewise belongs to the same period. 


Chapter 51.2 Number and situation of the Churches built in Holy 
Jerusalem. 


Thou wilt find here the faithful account of an eye-witness. 

The rock-hewn tomb (grave) of the life-giving Jesus is 1% circuits of 
the arms (= 14 fathoms) beyond the middle cupola of the holy life-giving 
sepulchre. In the colonnaded cupola-shaped* church (which is built) 
100 ells in height and 100 ells in breadth, on this and that side (are 
found) [or stand] 12 columns below and 12 columns above. There in the 
upper division (in the chamber) are the lance, sponge, and cup of 
Christ, wrought in gold. In the chief church (Katolike) called Maturn 
(maprupiov), but also Invention of the Cross, 20 ells distant from the 
Church of the Resurrection, are disposed in line, 65‘ columns above and 
below. 

The Church of Holy Golgotha, called also the tomb of Adam, (is) 
10 steps distant from the Resurrection ; in it is an altar where Christ 
was crucified on the ladder (scala). 

The Church of Holy Sion, one stadium (asparéz) distant from the 


1 Armenia. 
2 Professor K. P. Patkanov at our request has examined his former version 
of this chapter and collated it with the original MSS. 
3 The words “ colonnaded cupola-shaped”’ are not found in all MSS., but 
only in the Moscow edition of the Armenian original. 
4 Variant., 75. 
Z3 
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Resurrection, 100 ells in length and 70 in breadth, has 80! vaulted con- 
nected columns. In it there is no upper division (room, gallery), and 
only a wooden tarb (trellis-work), and on the tarb hangs the crown of 
thorus which was laid on the head of the Life-giver. To the right of the 
church the chamber of the mysteries, and a wooden cupola in which is 
imaged the sacred supper of the Saviour. In it an altar at which the 
liturgy is celebrated. In the upper division of Sion there is no chamber 
(gallery ?). 

To the right? of Sion is the Palace of Pilate, called Kappata, and the 
stone on which Christ stood before Pilate. On it are seen his footprints 
to this day. Lower a taz (washing-basin) in which he washed the feet of 
his disciples. To the Jeft of Sion is the dungeon where they shut Christ 
up. There is an altar, and the liturgy is celebrated. 

Behind the town, in that place where the Hebrews keep the tomb of 
the Holy Virgin, and do not suffer her to be buried, is a cupola on four 
marble columns covered with copper crosses. Thence 250 stone steps 
lead down to the tomb (place of burial) of the Virgin, in the Vale of Geth- 
semane, and thence to the Mount of Olives, from whence Christ ascended, 
800 steps. 

On the place of the Ascension is erected, after the likeness of the 
Yhurch of the Resurrection, a very beautiful cupola-shaped building, 
100 ells in width. Thence are visible the River Jordan, Mount Hor, 
and many districts. 

Bethlehem is distant from the Resurrection westwards 220 stadia. 
The church is '2U0 ells in length and 100 in breadth, with 90 marble 
columns and stone vaults. In it is a two-fold cavern which Abraham 
bought for a burial place. Below the altar (beneath the altar) the holy 
cave and manger where (also) is an altar, and liturgy (¢.e., divine service) 
is celebrated there. To the right of the church is a chapel (maturn, 
paprupiov) in which are preserved the relics of the children slain by 
Herod. 

Thence eastwards, on the Jordan side, 3 stadia from Bethlehem, is a 
grove, and in it two churches in which the liturgy is celebrated. 

The River Jordan, in which the Saviour was baptised, is 7% stadia 
to the east from Jerusalem. There is built a stone church in the likeness 
of a cross, 80 ells in length and 80 in breadth, with three altars of the 
mysteries, on which the liturgy is accomplished. The Mount of Olives 
is to the east of Jerusalem. 


[This description of the holy places at Jerusalem was probably written 
by an Armenian pilgrim (Anastasius?) who visited Jerusalem about 


1 Variant., 90. 

* The expressions “to the right of Sion,” and, lower down, “ to the left of,” 
mean, of course, on the right side of Sion, on the left side, &. Not being 
acquainted with the language of the original, we dare not make any alteration 
in the translation thereof. 


3 The cipher 7 is clearly a mistake. ee 
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A.D. 660. It is, therefore, the earliest account that we have of the 
Churches of the Resurrection, of the Cross, and of Golgotha, as restored 
by Modestus after the Persian invasion. Though very brief, and not 
always clear, the record is of much interest. 

We learn, for instance, that the “colonnaded, cupola-shaped church,” 
that is, the Church of the Resurrection, or of the Holy Sepulchre, had a 
clerestory in which were kept the lance, the sponge, and the cup of 
Christ. The 12 columns of the church may be compared with the 
12 columns of the “Hemisphere” in Constantine’s original church, and 
suggests the idea that the “Hemisphere” may have been the domed 
Church of the Anastasis. Arculf places the “lance” in the porch of the 
church, and the “sponge and the cup” in an exedra between Golgotha 
and the Basilica. The “cup” is said by Antoninus to have been of onyx, 
whilst the later one was of wrought gold. The Martyrium, Basilica, or 
Church of the Cross is said to have had 65, or, according to a variant, 
75 columns, and a clerestory. The tomb of Adam is shown at Golgotha, 
in accordance with the tradition mentioned by Origen that Christ was 
buried beneath Calvary. 

The Church of Holy Sion is said to have been only one stadium from 
the Anastasis, and to have had on its right (south) the Palace of Pilate, 
and on its left (north) the Prison of Christ. This possibly indicates that 
the original Church of Sion, “the mother of all churches,” was not far 
from the present Armenian Church of St. James. 

The notices of the Church of the Ascension as having been built on 
the model of the Anastasis, and of the cruciform church at the spot 
where Christ was baptised in Jordan, are also interesting —C. W. W. 
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RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
TAKEN AT JERUSALEM IN THE YEAR 1893. 


By Jamzes GuaisHeEr, F.R.S. 


Ture numbers in column 1 of this table show the highest reading of the 
barometer in each month; of these the highest, as usual, are in the 
winter, and the lowest in the summer months; the maximum for the 
year was 27°668 inches, in November, and the next in order, 27-612 
inches, in March. The highest reading in the preceding 32 years, viz., 
1861 to 1892 inclusive, was 27°816 inches, in December, 1879. 

In column 2 the lowest reading in each month is shown ; the minimum 
for the year was 27:026 inches, in December, and the next in order, 
27060 inches, in March. The lowest in the preceding 32 years was 
26:972 inches, in April, 1863, and February, 1865. 

The range of readings in the year was 0°642 inch. The largest range 
in the preceding 32 years was 0°742 inch, in 1876; and the smallest, 
0°491 inch, in 1883. 

The numbers in the 3rd column show the extreme range of readings 
in each month; the smallest, 0129 inch, was in July, the next in 
order, 0°137 inch, in September ; and the largest, 0°557 inch, in December, 
and the next in order, 0°552 inch, in March. The mean monthly range 
for the year was 0°319 inch. The mean for the preceding 32 years 
was 0°309 inch. ’ 

The numbers in the 4th column show the mean monthly pressure of 
the atmosphere ; the highest was 27°515 inches, in Nevember, and the 
next in order, 27'434 inches, in June; the lowest was 27°239 inches, in 
July, and the next in order, 27°298 inches, in January. The mean 
yearly pressure was 27°361 inches. The highest mean yearly pressure in 
the preceding 32 years was 27°443 inches, in 1961, and the lowest, 27°358 
inches, in 1892. The mean for the 32 years was 27°391 inches. 

The temperature of the air reached 90° on May 27th, which was the only 
day in May of a temperature so high as 90° (in the preceding 11 years, the 
earliest day in the year on which the temperature was 90° was March 25th 
in the year 1888); in June it reached or exceeded 90° on one day ; in 
July, 17 days; in August, 7 days; and in September, 4 days, the 30th 
being the last day in the year of a temperature as high as 90°. In the 
preceding 11 years the latest day in the year the temperature reached 90° 
was October 23rd in the year 1887. The temperature reached or 
exceeded 90° on 30 days during the year. In the year 1892 the number 
of days of this high temperature was 23, and in 1887 was 73; the 
average of the 11 years was 41. The highest temperature in the 
year was 104°°5 on July 19th. The highest in the preceding 11 years, 
1882 to 1892, was 106°, in July, 1888. 

The temperature of the air was as low as 27°5 on December 23rd, and 
on 4 other nights in this month was at or below 32°, and as low or below 
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40° on 12 other nights. In January it was at or below 32° on 2 nights, 
and as low or below 40° on 14 other nights ; in February it was 28° on 
the 3rd, and as low or below 40° on 18 other nights; in March at or 
below 32° on 4 nights, and as low or below 40° on 9 other nights ; and in 
April, on the 9th it was 40°. Thus the temperature was as low or lower 
than 40° on 65 nights during the year. In the year 1892 the number 
of nights of this low temperature was 19; and in 1886 was 97; the 
average for the 11 years was 49. The lowest temperature in the pre- 
ceding 11 years was 26°°5, in January, 1890. 

The highest temperature of the air in each month is shown in column 5 ; 
in January it was 65°°5, being 4°°9 above the mean of the 11 high day 
temperatures in January. The high day temperature was above its 
average in February, July, August, November, and December, and below 
in all other months. The mean for the year was 83°°7, being 0°3 
below the average of 11 years. The highest in the year was 10475, in 
July. 

The lowest temperature of the air in each month is shown in column 6 ; 
in December it was 27°°5, being 6°°4 helow the average of 11 years; in 
February it was 28°:0, being 6°°2 below the average; it was above the 
average in the months from May to July, and in November, and below 
in all other months. The mean for the year was 43°:0, being 1°°8 below 
the average of 11 years. 

The range of temperature in each month is shown in column 7 ; the 
numbers vary from 32°°0 in November to 46°°0 in March. In the 
months of January, February, and December the ranges were large, 
owing to the high high day temperature, and the low low night tempera- 
ture, being 7°:0, &°'2, and 7°°6 respectively larger than its average. The 
mean range for the year was 40°°7, being 1°°5 larger than the average of 
11 years. 

The range of temperature in the year was 77°°0. The largest in the 
preceding 11 years was 76°°5, in each of the years 1884, 1886, and 1888, 
and the smallest, 63°°5, in 1885. 

The mean of all the high day temperatures in each month is shown in 
column 8. The lowest was 52°'4 in January, being 1°°6 higher than the 
average. The highest was 90°'8, in July, being 3°11 above the average, 
and the next in order 86°99, in August. The mean for the year was 
71°'5, being 0°°8 below the average of 11 years. 

The mean of all the low night temperatures in each month is shown 
in column 9. The lowest was 39°°3, in December, being 3°°3 lower 
than the average. The highest was 67°°9, in July, being 3°°7 higher 
than the average. The mean for the year was 51°8, or 0°'8 below the 
average of 11 years. 

In column 10 the mean daily range of temperature in each month is 
shown ; the smallest was 11°’8, in January, and the next in order, 13°'4, 
in February ; the greatest was 25°°8, in August, and the next in order 
25°°6, in September. The mean for the year was 19°'7, being 0°'1 greater 
than the average. The smallest ranges in the preceding 11 years were 
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9°-3, in January, 1883, and 9°°7, in December, 1890; the greatest were 
33°°8, in August, 1886, and 30°'1, in the same month of 1887. The smallest 
mean for the year was 17°°8 in 1888, and the greatest, 24°°3, in 1886. 

The mean temperature of the air, as found from the maximum and 
minimum temperatures only, is shown in each month in column 11; the 
‘lowest was 463, in February ; and the next in order 46°°5, in January ; 
the highest was 79°°3, in July, and the next in order 75°°4, in June. 
The mean for the year was 61°°7, being 0°°8 below the average of 11 
years. The lowest mean temperatures in the preceding 11 years were 
39°'8, in January, 1890, and 42°:0, in December, 1886 ; the highest were 
81°-2, in August, 1890, and 81°1, in July, 1888. The highest mean 
for the year was 63°°7, in 1885, and the lowest, 60°'1, in 1886. 

February was the coldest month of the year, by reference to columns 
5 and 6 it will be seen that the temperature was above its average 
by day, but greatly below by night; the nights in the months of May, 
June, July, and November were warm; but were cold and below the 
average in the remaining 8 months, being particularly so in February and 
December. 

The numbers in column 12 are the mean readings of a dry-bulb 
thermometer. If those in column 12 be compared with those in column 
11, it will be seen that those in column 12 are a little higher in every 
month, the difference of the means for the year being 3°°7. The mean 
difference between the mean temperature and that at 9 a.m. for the 
11 years was 3°°2. 

For afew days in the winter months the dry and wet-bulb thermometers 
read alike, or nearly so, but in the months from May to October the 
difference between the readings often exceeded 20°, and was as large as 
29°°8 on May 14th. 

In column 13 the mean monthly readings of the wet-bulb are shown ; 
the smallest differences between these and those of the dry-bulb were 
3°°5, in January, and 4°°3, in December; the largest were 16°°9, in 
July, and 15°°3, in June. The mean for the year was 56°2, and that 
of the dry 65°°4; the mean difference was 9°°2. 

The numbers in column 14 are the temperature of the dew-point, or 
that of the temperature at which the air would be saturated by the 
quantity of vapour mixed with it ; the smallest differences between these 
numbers and those in column 12, were 7°°3, in January, and 8°8 in 
December ; and the largest 28°°2, in July, and 25°9 in June. The 
mean temperature of the dew-point for the year was 49°1; the mean 
for 11 years was 50°'1. 

The numbers in column 15 show the elastic force of vapour, or the 
length of a column of mercury in inches corresponding to the pressure 
of vapour; the smallest was 0°239 inch, in February, and the largest, 
0468 inch, in August. The mean for the year was 0°359 inch; the 
average of 11 years was 0°374 inch. 

In column 16 the weight in grains of the water in a cubic foot of air 
is shown ; it was a little more than 2} grains in February, and as large 
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as 5 grains in August. The mean for the year was 40 grains; the 
average of 11 years was 4'1 grains, 

In column 17 the additional quantity of water required to saturate a 
cubic foot me air is shown ; it was less than one grain in January, and 
more than 7$ grains in July. The mean for the year was 3°4 grains; 
the average of 11 years was 3°4 grains. 

The numbers in column 18 show the degree of humidity of the air, 
saturation being represented by 100; the largest numbers appear in 
January, February, March, November, and December ; and the smallest 
from April to October ; the smallest of all was 38 in July. The mean 
for the year was 58; that of the 11 years was 59. : 

The numbers in column 19 show the weight in grains of a cubic foot 
of air, under its mean atmospheric pressure, temperature, and humidity. 
The largest number was in February, decreasing month by month to the 
smallest in July, then increasing to December. The mean for the year 
was 482 grains ; that of the 11 years was 482 grains. 

The most prevalent wind in January was S8.W., and the least 
prevalent winds were N., N.E., and E.; in February the most preva- 
lent winds were N.W., S.W., and W., and the least were N.,:E., S.E., 
and §.; in March the most prevalent were S.W. and N.W., and the 
least was N. ; in April the most prevalent were S.W. and N.W., and the 
least were S.E. and S.; in May the most prevalent winds were W. and 
N.W., and the least was N.; in June and July the most prevalent was 
N.W., and the least prevalent were E.,5.E., S. and S.W.; in August 
and September the most prevalent was 'N. W., and the least were E., 
S.E., and S.; in October the most prevalent was N.W., and the least 
were E. and Be ; in November the most prevalent were N.E. and N.W., 
and the least were S.E., 8., and S.W. ; and in December the most preva- 
lent winds were S.W. and N.E., and the least prevalent wind was N. 
The most prevalent wind for the year was N.W., which occurred on 134 
times, of which 19 were in July and 17 in both August and September, 
and the least prevalent wind was S., which occurred on only 7 times 
during the year, of which 2 were in both January and May, and one in 
each of the months of February, March, and December. 

The total number of times of each wind are shown in the last line of 
columus 20 to 27 ; those winds jess in number than the average of the 
preceding 11 years were— 


INGO yauo 
Bak nal 
S-Eane, 66 
Spake 
Wigs ade 


and those winds greater in number than the average of 11 years were— 


N.E. by 4 
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The numbers in column 28 show the mean amount of cloud in each 
month; the month with the smallest amount was August, 0°5, and the 
largest December, 67. Of the cumulus or. fine weather cloud there were 
only 2 instances ; of the nimbus or rain cloud there were 27 instances, 
of which 9 were in March and 8 in December, and only 3 instances from 
April to November; of the cirrus there were 13 instances; of the 
cirro cumulus 81 instances; of the cirro stratus 16 instances; of the 
cumulus stratus 72 instances ; and 154 instances of cloudless skies, of 
which 26 were in June, 24 in July, and 22 in August, and only 3 instances 
in December. 

The largest fall of rain for the month im the year was 12°35 inches, 
in March, of which 3°37 inches fell on the 24th, and 3:06 inches on the 
23rd. The next largest fall for the month was 7°54 inches, in January, 
of which 2°25 inches fell on the 26th, and 1:46 inch on the 27th. No 
vain fell from May 17th till October 10th, making a period of 145 
consecutive days without rain. ‘The total fall of raim for the year was 
30°54 inches, being 5°31 inches above the average for 32 years, viz., 1861 
to 1892. The number of days on which rain fell was 62, being 7 more 
than the average. 


RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
TAKEN AT TIBERIAS IN THE YEAR 1893. 


By James GLAISHER, F.R.S. 


Tue numbers in column 1 of this table show the highest reading of the 
barometer in each month ; the highest appear in the winter, and the lowest 
in the summer months; the maximum for the year was 31°220 inches, in 
November, and the next in order 31°084 inches, in January. 

Incolumn 2 the lowest reading in each month is shown ; the minimum 
for the year was 30°226 inches, in August ; and the next in order 30°247 
inches, in July. 

The range of readings in the year was 0°994 inch. The range in 
the morning observations was 0°875 inch, being 0°233 inch greater than 
the range at Jerusalem. 

The numbers in the 3rd column show the extreme range of readings 
in each month; the smallest was 0°291 inch, in July, and the next in 
order 0°357 inch, in September ; the largest was 0°710 inch, in November, 
and the next in order 0°696 inch, in December. 

The numbers in columns 4 and 5 show the mean monthly reading of 
the barometer at 8 am. and 4 p.m.; and those in column 6 the lower 
reading at 4 p.m. than at 8a.m.; the smallesi difference between these 
two readings was 0°032 inch, in January, and the next in order 0:060 
inch, in December ; the largest was 0°110 inch, in November, and the next 
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in order 0°106 inch, in July. In England in January the readings at 
8 am. and 4 p.m. are practically the same; in all other months the 
reading at 4 p.m. is lower than at 8 am.; the greatest difference is 
in June, 0°025 inch. The mean for the year at Tiberias was 0°08 inch, 
being four times greater than in England. 

The numbers in the 7th column show the mean monthly pressure of 
the atmosphere; the highest was 30°832 inches, in February, and the 
next in order 30°765 inches, in November ; the lowest was 30°398 inches, 
in July, and the next in order 307480 inches, in August. The mean for 
the year was 30°632 inches. 

The highest temperature of the air in each month is shown in column 8. 
The first day in the year the temperature reached 90° was on April 12th, 
and there were 3 other days in this month when the temperature reached 
or exceeded 90° ; in May, 15 days ; in June, July, August, and September 
it reached or exceeded 90° on every day ; in October on 21 days; and in. 
November on 2 days; thus the temperature reached or exceeded 90° on 
164 days during the year. At Jerusalem the temperature did not reach 
90° till May 27th, and there were only 30 days in the year on which the 
temperature was as high as 90°. At Tiberias the temperature was as. 
high as 102° on May 14th; in June it reached or exceeded 100° on 
2 days; in July, 25 days; in August, 24 days ; in September, 8 days; 
and in October on one day ; thus on 81 days in the year the temperature 
reached or exceeded 100°; at Jerusalem the temperature reached or 
exceeded 100° on only one day. The highest temperature in the year at 
Tiberias was 108°, on July 18th; at Jerusalem the highest in the year 
was 104°5, on July 19th. 

The lowest temperature of the air in each month is shown in column 9. 
The lowest in the year was 36°°0, on January 30th. The next lowest was. 
39°°0, on both January 3lst and December 25th ; and from February Ist 
till December 25th there was no temperature so low as 39°, the nearest 
approach being 40° on February Ist and 4th ; thus the temperature was. 
as low or lower than 40° on 6 nights during the year. At Jerusalem the 
lowest in the year was 27°°5 on December 23rd; and there were 65: 
nights in the year when the temperature was as low or lower than 40°. 

The yearly range of temperature at Tiberias was 72°; at Jerusalem it 
was 77°. 

The range of temperature in each month is shown in column 10; and 
these numbers vary from 32° in November, to 52” in May. At Jerusalem, 
the range varied from 32° in November to 46° in March. 

In column 11the mean of all the high day temperatures in each 
month isshown. The lowest was 65°°3 in January, being 12°°9 higher 
than at Jerusalem ; the next in order were 67° in February, and 69°°3. 
in December ; the highest was 102°°8 in July, and the next in order 
were 101°°4 in August, and 97°°8 in September. At Jerusalem the lowest. 
were 52°°4 in January, 53°°0 in February, and 55°°6 in December; the 
highest were 90°°8 in July, 86°°9 in August, and 83°°7 in June. The. 
mean for the year at Tiberias was 84°°3 ; at Jerusalem it was 71°°5. 
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In column 12 the mean of all the low night temperatures in each 
month is shown; the lowest was 45°°9 in February; the next in order 
were 47°°7, in January, and 49° in March; the highest was 75°°3 in 
July ; the next in order were 74°°0 in August, and 71°°2 in September. 
At Jerusalem the lowest were 39°°3 in December, 39°°6 in February, and 
40°6 in January; the highest were 67°°9 in July, 67°°0 in June, and 
61°1 in August. At Tiberias the yearly value was 60°'6 ; at Jerusalem 
it was 51°°8, 

In column 13 the mean daily range of temperature is shown in each 
month ; the smallest was 17°°1 in December, and the next in order were 
17°°6 in January, and 21°'1 in February ; the greatest was 28°'3 in June ; 
the next in order were 28°2 in May and 27°°5 in July. At Jerusalem the 
smallest were 11°°8 in January, 13°°4 in February, and 16°°3 in Decem- 
ber ; the greatest were 25°°8 in August, 25°°6 in September, and 24°°6 in 
October. The mean daily range for the year at Tiberias was 23°°7 ; at 
Jerusalem it was 19°°7. 

The mean temperature of the air, as found from the maximum and 
minimum temperatures only, is shown in each month in column 14. The 
lowest was 56°'4 in February ; the next in order were 56°°5 in January, 
and 59°°6 in March; the highest was 89° in July; the next in order 
were 87°°7 in August, and 84°°5 in September. At Jerusalem the lowest 
were 46°°3 in February, 46°°5 in January, and 47° in December; the 
highest were 79°°3 in July, 75°°4 in June, and 74° in August. At 
both Tiberias and Jerusalem the mean temperature increased month 
by month from the minimum in February to the maximum in July, 
then decreased month by month to the end of the year. At Tiberias the 
yearly value was 72°°4 ; at Jerusalem, 61°°7. 

The numbers in the 15th and 16th columns are the mean readings of 
a dry and wet-bulb thermometer, taken daily at 8 am. If those in 
column 15 be compared with those in column 14, it will be seen that 
those in column 15 were a little higher in March and April, and a little 
lower in all other months. The mean for the year was 71°'7, differing by 
07 from the mean of the year as determined by the use of the maximum 
and minimum thermometers ; should this be the case in future years, the 
mean temperature may be approximately determined by a single reading 
of the thermometers taken daily at 8 a.m. 

The numbers in the 17th column are the temperature of the dew-point, 
or that temperature at which the air would be saturated by the quantity 
of vapour mixed with it ; the smallest difference between these numbers 
and those in column 15 was 6°°6 in January ; from April to November 
the smallest difference was 11°1 in April, and the largest, 17°1, in 
September. 

The numbers in column 18 show the elastic force of vapour, or the 
length of a column of mercury in inches corresponding to the pressure 
of vapour; the smallest was 0°345 inch, in February, and the largest, 
0°759 inch, in August. ; 

In column 19 the weight in grains of the water in a cubic foot ofeair 
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is shown ; it was less than 4 grains in February, and as large as 8 grains 
in August. 

In column 20 the additional quantity of water required to saturate a 
cubic foot of air is shown ; it was as small as one grain in January, and 
as large as 6 grains in July. 

The numbers in column 21 show the degree of humidity of the air, 
saturation being represented by 100; the largest numbers appear from 
December to March, and the smallest from April to November, the 
smallest of all was 56 in September. 

The numbers in column 22 show the weight in grains of a cubic foot 
of air, under the mean atmospheric pressure, temperature, and humidity of 
the air; the largest number was in February, decreasing to the smallest 
in August, and then increasing to December. 

In columns 23 and 24 are the mean readings of a dry and wet-bulb 
thermometer taken daily at 4p.m. By comparing the numbers in column 15 
with those in column 23, the increase of temperature from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
is shown ; in January the increase was only 3°°9, and in June it was as 
much as 10°°9. 

In column 25 the temperature of the dew point at 4 p.m. is shown. 
By comparing these numbers with those in column 17, it will be seen that 
the temperature of the dew point in May was lower than at 8 a.m. by 2’, 
increasing to 7°°6 lower in June, then decreasing to 2°'8 lower in October. 
The numbers in this column were smaller than those in column 23 by 
9°-4 in January, increasing to 31°°9 in June, then decreasing to 11°°6 in 
December ; the differences between the temperature of the air and that 
of the dew point are very much larger than those at 8 a.m.; in June it 
was more than twice as large. 

On 2 or 3 days in the months of May, June, July, and September at 
4 p.m. the reading of the dry-bulb thermometer exceeds that of the wet 
by 25° or more, and the temperature of the dew point was from 39° to 
49° lower than the temperature of the air, as shown by the following 
table :—- 


Reading of ~ ativan | Lemperature 
| emper ature of the 
Month and Day. 7 of ia ; Dee Pore 
Dry. Wet. CN A eholong Dry. 
° ° ° ie} 
May 26 96:0 70°0 54°7 41°3 
26 5 98-0 FLO 55 *4 42 °6 
June 5 99:0 68 -0 50°0 49°O 
9 A 99°0 72:0 56 °3 42 °7 
July 19 102°0 ia 63°0 39°0 
20 1038 °0 ite) 62 °4 40 °6 
Sept. 27 100 °0 70:0 52°9 AT ‘1. 
28 99-0 69 °0 51°6 47 °4, 
29 98 '0 70:0 53°8 44°2 
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Tn column 26 the elastic force of vapour is shown, and by comparing 
the values with those in the same month at 8 a.m. we find that in May it 
was smaller at 4 p.m. by 0°038 inch, increasing to 0'142 inch smaller in 
June, and larger than at 8 a.m. in the months from January to April, 
and in November and December. 

In column 27 the amount of water in a cubic foot of air is shown, 
and the amount was less than at 8 a.m. in the months from May to 
October. 

In column 28 the amount of water required to saturate a cubic foot of 
air is shown; it wasas large as 11°3 grains in July, and 10'1 grains 
in June, August, and September, and as small as 1°7 grain in January. 

In column 29 the degree of humidity is shown, the driest months were 
from June to September, the value for these months varying from 35 in 
June to 40 in August. 

In column 30 the weight of a cubic foot of air is shown, the smallest 
was 504 grains in July, and the largest, 546 grains, in both January and 
February. 

In column 31 the mean amount of cloud in each month is shown ; the 
month with the smallest amount was June, 0°3, and the largest, 
January, 6°7. 

In column 32 are given the number of days of rain in each month ; 
the largest was 16, in both January and December, The total number 
in the year was 65. At Jerusalem rain fell on 62 days. 

Tm column 33 the monthly fall of rain is given. The heaviest fall of 
rain on one day i in the months from January to April was 1°85 inch, on 
January 9th ; the next in order were 1°70 inch on January 11th, 1°63 
inch on January 26th, and 1:18 inch on April 22nd. No rain fell from 
May 18th till December lOth, excepting two slight falls of 0°05 inch on 
both September 17th and October 12th; neglecting these, no rain fell 
for 205 days ; the fall of rain on December 17th was 2°35 inches, and on 
December 18th one inch fell, The heaviest monthly fall in the year was 
8°85 inches, in January, and the next in order 6°18 inches, in December. 
The total fall for the year was 25°62 inches. At Jerusalem the total fall 
for the year was 30°54 inches. 
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